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THE WINTER’S TALE 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


LeonteSj King of Sicilia. 

Mamillius, young Prince of Sicilia. 

Camillo, 

Antigontjs, 

Cleomenes, 

Dion, 

PoLiXENES, King of Bohemia. 

Florizel, Prince of Bohemia. 

Archidamus, a Lord of Bohemia. 

Old Shepherd, reputed father of Perdita 
Clown, his son. 

Autolycus, a rogue. 

A Mariner. 

A Gaoler. 

Hermione, queen to Leontes. 

Perdita, daughter to Leontes and Hermione. 

Paulina, wife to Antigonus. 

Emilia, a lady attending on the Queen. 

Ishepherdesses. 

Dorcas, J 

Other Lords and Gentlemen, Ladies, Officers, and Servants, Shepherds, and Shepherdesses. 

Time, as Chorus. 


Ifour Lords of Sicilia. 


Scene — Partly in Sicilia and partly in Bohemia. 


Historic Period* Indefinite. 


TIME OF ACTION. 

The time of this play, according to Mr. Daniel, 
stage, with intervals. 


Day 1 : Act I. Scenes 1 and 2. 

Day 2 : Act II. Scene 1. — Interval of 23 days. 

Day 3 : Act II. Scenes 2 and 3 ; Act III, Scene 1 
Day 4. Act III. Scene 2. — Interval (Antigonus^ 
voyage to Bohemia). 


comprises eight days represented on the 


Day 5 : Act TIT. Scene 3.— Interval (Act IV. Scene 1) 
of 16 years. 

Day 6 : Act IV. Scenes 2 and 3. 

Day 7* Act IV. Scene 4. — Interval (the Journey to 
Sicilia). 

Day 8: Act V. Scenes 1, 2, 3. 
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THE WINTEE’S TALE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

The Winter’s Tale was first printed in the 
Folio of 1623, where it is placed last among 
the comedies. In the diary of Dr. Simon 
Forman, among tlie Ashmole MSS. in the 
Bodleian, there is a curious reference to a per- 
formance of this iDlay at the Globe in 1611: 

“ In the Winters Talle at the glob, 1611, the 
15 of maye. Obserue ther liowe Lyontes the 
Kinge of Cicillia was overcorn with lelosy of 
his wife with the Kinge of Bohemia, his 
frind, that came to see him, and howe he con- 
triued his death, and wold haue had his cup- 
berer to haue poisoned, who gaue the King of 
bohemia warning ther-of, & fled with him 
to bohemia | Kemember also howe he sent to 
the Orakell of appollo, & the Aunswer of 
apollo, that she was giltles, and that the King 
was ?elouse, &c, and howe Except tlie child 
was found Again that was loste, the Kinge 
should die with-out yssue, for the child was 
caried into bohemia, & ther laid in a forrest, 
& brought vp by a sheppard. And the Kinge 
of bohemia his sonn maried that wentch, & 
howe they fled in Cicillia to Leontes, and the 
sheppard hauing showed the letter of the 
nobleman by whom Leontes sent away that 
child, and the lewelles found about her. she 
was knoweii to be leontes daughter, and was 
then 16 yers old. 

“ Eemember also the Rog. that cam in all 
tottered like coll pixci | and howe he feyned 
him sicke & to haue bin Robbed of all that 
he had, and how he cosened the por man of 
all his money, and after cam to the shop sher 
with a pedlers packe, & ther cosened them 
Again of all ther money. And how he changed 
apparrell with the Kinge of bomia his sonn, 
and then how he turned Courtiar, &c | beware 
of trustinge feined beggars or fawninge fel- 
louse” (Ashmole MSS. 208, pp. 201, 202), 


This entry shows that the Winter’s Tale 
was being played in the early part of 1611. A 
memorandum in the Oflice Book of Sir Henry 
Herbert, Master of the Revels, gives some 
ground for supposing that it was then a new 
play. The entry is as follows: 

“For the King’s players. An olde playe 
called Winters Tale, formerly allowed of by 
Sir George Bucke, and likewyse by mee on 
Mr. Hemmings his wor<le that there was no- 
thing prophane added or i*eformed, thogh the 
allowed booke was missinge> and therefore I 
returned itt without a fee, this 19 of August, 
1623.” 

Sir George Bucke, though he is known to 
have licensed plays at an earlier period, did 
not obtain his official ajipointment till August, 
1610; so that it is not impi'obable that the 
jilay was licensed at the end of that year, or 
early in 1611. 

A passage in the Induction to Ben Jonson’s 
Bartholomew Fair, 1614, has been thought to 
be a side-hit at the Winter’s Tale and the Tem- 
pest: “ If there be never a servant-monster i’ the 
Fair, who can help it? he says; nor a nest of 
Antiques. He is loth to make nature afraid in 
his plays, like those that beget Tales, Tempests, 
and such like drolleries.” If this is really 
meant for Shakespeare, I fail to see anything 
at all spiteful in it; nor can the remark made 
to Drummond in 1619, and carefully noted 
down by that diligent ])erson, be thought sur- 
prising, or even really ill-natured, from so 
scrupulous a preserver of the unities, and, in 
his own way, so thorough an artist, as Ben 
Jonson. “He said,” Drummond notes, “that 
Shakespeare wanted art and sometimes sense; 
for in one of his jilays he brought in a num- 
ber of men saying they bad sufiered shipwreck 
in Bohemia, wliere is no sea near by 100 miles.” 

The sources of Shakespeare’s plot are to be 
found in a tale of Greene’s, named in 1588, 
3 
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when it was first published, Pandosto, the 
Triumph of Time, but re-christened m 1636, 
The Historie of Dorastus and Fawmia. It was 
extremely popular, and was reprinted in edi- 
tion after edition, till in 1735 it attained the 
seventeenth in the form of a chap-book. Its 
popularity was natural. The style is a modi- 
fication of the fashionable euphuism of the 
day, sufficiently euphuistic to please by its 
ornamentation, but not so overloaded with 
conceits as to swamp the story. With the 
story itself, in its main outlines, we are all 
familiar. Shakespeare has followed the nar- 
rative, at all events the first part of it, very 
closely Certain verbal resemblances will 
be pointed out in the notes; they ai-e slight 
enough, and of little importance As for human 
interest, the old story has but little of it, and 
at the most but scanty hints for the conception 
or development of the dramatis personae. 
Words here and there in the speeches of Bellaria 
(Shakespeare’s Hermione) may have thrown 
out a fructifying hint or two; and Pandosto 
affords some traits of Leontes. But practically, 
for all the characters as characters, and for the 
invention of Paulina and her husband, Auto- 
lycus and the shepherd’s son, Shakespeare 
alone is responsible. In following the narra- 
tive with an almost conscientious exactness, 
adopting and dramatizing the smallest sugges- 
tion, he at the same time replaces several awk- 
ward contrivances of Greene by much more 
probable and dramatic expedients. The whole 
conclusion is entirely remodelled ; Greene 
makes Pandosto first fall in love with his un- 
recognized daughter, and then, after the recog- 
nition has been happily effected, the recon- 
ciliation of the kings and the marriage of their 
children brought about, Pandosto, for no con- 
ceivable purpose, has a return of his moody 
madness, and kills himself, so ‘“^closing up the 
Comedie with a Tragicall stratageme.” In 
Pandosto the injured queen really dies; and it 
is for this important modification of the origi- 
nal story that Shakespeare invented the char- 
acter of Paulina. Autolycus, a roguish deus 
ex machina^ is invented in order to bring about 
the final explanations, which in Pandosto are 
very tamely effected. Shakespeare has boldly 
accepted all Greene’s anachronisms, and has 
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even added to them. For some not very 
obvious reason he has exactly transposed the 
kings and kingdoms as we have them m the 
novel, so that Pandosto, king of Bohemia, 
becomes Leontes, king of Sicily, and Egistus, 
king of Sicily, appears as Pohxenes, king of 
Bohemia. 

STAGE HISTOKY 

The first recorded performance of The Win- 
ter’s Tale took place at the Globe Theatre, 
15th May, 1611, when it was seen by Dr. 
Simon Forman, who, as in the case of Mac- 
beth and Cymbelme, is at the pains to give 
the plot. Its first appearance on the stage 
probably belongs to the previous year. Sir 
Henry Herbert mentions it in the office-book 
under the date 10th Aug. 1623, as ‘^an olde 
playe called Winters Tale, formerly allowed 
of by Sir George Bucke, and likewyse by mee 
on Ml*. Hemmings his worde that there was 
nothing prophane added or reformed, thogh 
the allowed booke was missinge; and therefore 
I returned itt without a fee.” Sir George 
Bucke, who obtained, in 1603, a reversionary 
grant of the office of the Master of the Eevels, 
expectant on the death of Tylney, who died 
in 1610, ^^did not really succeed to the office, 
as is shown by documents at the Eolls, before 
August, 1610; in short, a few weeks previously 
to the decease of Tylney” (Hallivrell-Phillipps, 
Outlines, ii. 300. Ed. 1886). As Deputy to 
the Master of the Eevels, Sir George licensed 
dramas for publication some years previously, 
and probably for acting also. Mr. Fleay 
states that his powers to allow” plays dated 
from 1607 onwards (Life of Shakespeare, 247). 
He does not dispute, nor does he mention, 
what Halliwell-Phillipps takes for granted, 
that the comedy was not produced until after 
the month of August, 1610. Mr. Fleay also 
believes it to be, with the Tempest, Shake- 
speare’s last play, and adds,^^ He (Shakespeare) 
began his career with the Chamberlain’s com- 
pany (after his seven years’ apprenticeship 
in conjunction with others, 1587-94) with a 
Midsummer Dream (sic), he finishes with a 
Winter’s Tale, and so his play-wright’s work 
is rounded ; twenty-four years, each year an 
hour in the brief day of work, and then the 
rounding with a sleep ” (ib. 249, 250). 



INTEODUCTION. 


No fact in connection witli the performance, 
except that it took place at the “Glob/’ is 
chronicled by Forman, who little knew how 
future ages would giudge him his reticence. 
For a period of one hundred and thirty years 
we hear nothing further. In the revival of 
interest in things theatrical following the 
Eestoration it had no share, it is un mentioned 
by Cibber in his “Apology” and by Pep^^s 
in his “ Diary,” and is not included among the 
revivals of Betterton. This neglect was pro- 
bably due to the fact that the defiance of 
the unities was such as daunted the seven- 
teenth-century sticklers for such observance. 
Not wholly loss is it, at least, that Dry den, 
D’Avenant, Tate, and Shad well, and the entire 
crew of patchers, botchers, and manglei's left 
it severely alone. 

At Goodmans Fields on 15th Jan. 1741, 
Winter’s Tale, written by Shakespeare, and 
announced as not acted one hundred years, 
was played, the tickets being advertised as one, 
two, and three shillings. Far from a strong 
cast was that assigned it, Goodmans Fields 
was a second-rate theatre, which had been 
transferred from Odell, the dramatist, to Gif- 
fard, Jjad not yet been open more than a dozen 
years, and was to wait, m order to become 
famous, for the advent of Garrick. As the 
first-recorded cast, however, the names of the 
performers may be given m full. These were 
as follows. — 


Leontes 


Giffard (the manager). 

Polixenes 

= 

Marshall. 

Florizel 

=: 

W. Giffard. 

Camillo 


Paget. 

Antigonus 


Walker. 

Shepherd 


Julian 

Autolycus 

= 

Yates. 

Clown 

~ 

Dun stall. 

Hermione 


Mrs Giffard. 

Perdita 

= 

Miss Hippisley. 

Paulina 


Mrs Steel. 

Emilia 

— 

Mrs. Yates. 

Mopsa 


Mrs. Dunstall. 

Dorcas 


Mrs. Jones. 


With the exception of Gifiard and his wife, 
who were respectable actors, and Yates, who, 
though destined to develop into an admirable 
comedian, was then in a chrysalis state, there 
is little in the performers to arrest attention. 


and nothing is known concerning a represen- 
tation that should yet have had some interest 
if only on the score of novelty. 

When once its merits received the illumina- 
tion of the stage, the piece was not allowed to 
sleep. Writing forty yeais later, Tom Davies, 
while asserting the superiority of Shakespeare 
over Fletcher, and expressing the judicious 
opinion that, without considerable alterations, 
fine music, gay scenes, beautiful decorations, 
and excellent performers, he would not, in 
those “ cultivated times,” hazard The Faithful 
Shepherdess upon a London stage, says ■ “ It 
will give strength to my argument in favour 
of the superior skill of Shakspeare to govern 
the spirit of the public, to observe, that the 
pastoral part of The Winter’s Tale, Florizel 
and Perdita, without any assistance from the 
antients, or of modern Italy, perpetually 
triumphs over the passions of an English 
auditory” (Dramatic Miscellanea, ii. 401). 
It was of Garrick’s adaptations from Shake- 
speare, however, rather than of the poet’s own 
work, that Davies was speaking. 

Covent Garden was not long in following 
the lead of Goodmans Fields. It produced 
The Winter’s Tale on 11th Nov. 1741, and 
acted it on the four following days. Later 
in the season, 21st Jan. 1742, it was once 
more given. The cast of the first revival is 
not given. It probably did not differ greatly 
from that of the second, which, so far as it is 
preserved, was as follows: — 

Leontes = Stephens. 

Polixenos = Ryan 
Florissel — Hale. 

Oamillo = Bridgovt^ator 
Antigonus = Rosco. 

Clown := Hippisloy. 

Antolycus = Chapman 
Hermione = Mrs. Horton. 

Perdita ::z Mrs. Hale. 

Paulina = Mrs. Pritchard. 

When first seen at Drury Lane The Winter’s 
Tale was in Garrick’s alteration. It was then, 
21st Jan. 1756, announced as “A Comedy 
altered from Shakespeare, called The Winter’s 
Tale, or Florizel and Perdita.” To this ver- 
sion was prefixed a prologue by Garrick, 
written in that tone of mingled depreciation 
6 
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of censure and eulogy of self winch distin- 
guishes the trespassers upon Shakespeare^s 
domain, among whom Garrick ranks as a 
chief offender. After bidding the spectators 
w^elcome to a hostelry which he calls the 
“ Shakespeare’s Head,” and poking some not 
very humorous fun at 

The learned Critics brave and deep 
Who catch at words and, catching, fall asleep, 

he explains what has been his task in the fol- 
lowing disingenuous lines: — 

The five long acts from which our three are taken, 
Stretched out to sixteen years, lay by forsaken 
Lest then this precious liquor run to waste, 

’Tis now confin’d and bottled for your taste. 

’Tis my chief wish, my joy, my only plan, 

To lose no drop of that immoital man 

—Poetical Works of G-arrick, 1785, i. 142 

The sixteen years refers, of course, to the 
period over which the action of The Winter’s 
Tale extends. As to losing no drop of Shake- 
speare Garrick spilled more than lialf of his 
work. Garrick, who played Leontes, spoke 
the prologue. The remainder of the cast was 
as follows. — 

Florizel = Holland 

Pohxenes ~ Havard 

Camillo =: Davies. 

Clown = Woodward. 

Autolicus (sic) ~ Yates 
Hermionc =: Mis. Pritchard. 

Perdita = Mrs. Cibber. 

Paulina = Mrs. Bennett. 

The representation was a thorough success. 
Mrs. Cibber’s singing as Perdita took the 
town. Mrs. Pritchard and Woodward were 
said to be excellent, and Yates almost ideal. 
Garrick’s own acting, especially in the statue 
scene, is declared to have been masteidy. 
Garrick’s additions are, of course, contemp- 
tible. A verse of one of Perdita’s songs sup- 
plies one of the most characteristic stories in 
Boswell’s Johnson. The verse is as follows: — 

That giant ambition we never can dread, 

Our roofs are too low for so lofty a head; 

Content and sweet cheerfulness open our door, 

They smile with the simple, and feed with the poor. 

Praising Garrick’s talent for light, gay 
poetry, Mrs. Thrale repeated the poem from 
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which the above is taken, and dwelt with 
emphasis on the line, which she misquoted, 

T ’d smile with the simple, and feed with the poor 

^‘Nay, my dear lady,” said Johnson, “this 
will never do. Poor David smile "with the 
simple; — what folly is that'^ And who would 
feed with the poor that can help it'? No, no; 
let me smile with the wise and feed wnth the 
rich ” The comment repeated to Garrick 
caused him considerable annoyance (see Bos- 
well’s Johnson, ed. Birkbeck Hill, ii. 79). 
The story is wortli quoting as illustrative of 
the kind of tinsel with winch Garrick would 
“gild” the “refined gold” of Shakespeare. 

In Garrick’s jilay the jealousy of Leontes, 
the death of Plermione, and the exposure of 
Perdita are narrated at the outset by Camillo. 
In an attempt at correctness the scene is 
changed from Bohemia to Bithynia. 

Garrick had not been the first to hit upon 
the idea of shortening the story of The W niter’s 
Tale. For Barry’s benefit at Covent Garden 
on 25th March, 1754, The Sheep-shearing, or 
Florizel and Perdita, attributed toMacnamara 
Morgan, author of the tragedy of Philoclea, 
was produced. In this the action is ])rinci- 
pally concerned with the love-making between 
Florizel and Perdita and the rogueries of Au- 
tolicus (sic). The additions are m wretched 
taste, but the whole hit the public taste and w^as 
not infrequently revived. Barry was Florizel, 
Miss Nossiter Perdita, Shuter Autolicus, and 
Sparks A Icon. To finish with this mutilation 
it maybe said that on 13th March, 1758, Mrs. 
Bellamy was Perdita to the Florizel of Barry, 
who the following day resigned the part to 
Smith. On 12th April, 1774, at Drury Lane, 
Cautherley was Florizel, King Autolicus, and 
Mrs. Canning Perdita. So Genest. It is not 
quite clear, however, that this was not Gai'- 
rick’s play. Moody was the Clown. On 11th 
Feb. 1790, at Coven t Garden, Holman was 
Floi’izeljKing (for his benefit) Autolicus, A ikin 
Polixenes, Hull Antigonus, Powell Camillo, 
Cubit Clown, and Miss Brunton Perdita. Miss 
Murray made at Covent Garden, 12th May, 
1798, her first appearance on the stage as 
Perdita, Munden being Autolicus, Murray 
Polixenes, and Holman once more Florizel. 



INTRODUCTION. 


A fresh adaptatioi), with the same title, was 
acted once at the Haymarket in 1777. Edwin 
was Autolicas, Jackson Clown, Du Bellamy 
Floiizel, Bannister Servant, Mrs. Collis Per- 
dita, and Mis. Poussin Paulina. It was repro- 
duced, 20th Aug. 1783, with Mrs. Bannister as 
Perdita, Bensley as Pohxenes, and Bannister, 
jun., in Florizel. To 1756, when it was printed 
in 8 VO, belongs an alteration of The Winter's 
Tale by Charles Marsh. In this veision, as 
in Gariick's, the fiist fifteen years of Shake- 
speare's action are cut off, and the scene is 
transferred from Bohemia to Bithynia. Some 
resentment against Garrick for preferring his 
own rendering is said to have been felt by 
Marsh. As his adaptation was never acted, 
Mr. Marsh may be left to the protection of 
his obscurity. 

Before returning to Shakesi^eare’s play the 
principal repetitions of Garrick's adaptation 
may conveniently be dismissed. It was revived 
at Drury Lane 27th Jan. 1762, with Garrick, 
Holland, Yates, Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. 
Cibber in their former characters, and King as 
the Clown; and produced for the first time at 
Covent Garden for Woodward's benefit, 12tli 
March, 1774. Smith was the Leontes, Lewis 
Floi'fsel, Bensley Pohxenes, Hull Camillo, 
Woodward the Clown, and Quick Aiitolicus 
Miss Dayes, an actress of little note, was 
Perdita, and ‘‘the beautiful” Mrs. Plartley 
Herraione. Mrs. Robinson played Peidita 
and Mrs. Hartley Herniione at Drury Lane 
20th Nov. 1779; and eleven days later Miss 
Farren for the first time essayed Heiraione. 
About this time the adaptation was at the 
height of its popularity. Henderson played 
Leontes for the first time at Coveiit Garden 
19th May, 1783, with Aikin also for the first 
time as Pohxenes, Lewis as Florizel, Edwin 
as Autohcus, Quick as Clown, Miss Satchell, 
subsequently Mrs. Elizabeth Kemble, as Per- 
dita, and Mrs. Yates for the first time as Her- 
mione. For Mrs. Wilson's benefit it was given 
at Drury Lane 1st May, 1788. Wroughton 
was Leontes, Bensley Polixenes, Barrymore 
Florizel, Dodd Autolicns, Suett Clown, Miss 
Farren Hermione, and Mrs. Crouch Perdita. 
It reappears at Co vent Garden 11th May, 
1792, with Harley as Leontes, Holman as Flori- 


zel, Mundeii as Autolicns, Quick as Clown, 
Mrs Pope as Hermione, and Mis. Mountain 
for the first time as Perdita, and at the same 
house disappeais finally so far as records can 
be traced on 22nd December, 1795, when Pope 
was Leontes, Holman Florizel, Harley Polix- 
enes. Mis. Pope Hermione, and Miss Wallis 
Perdita. 


Shakespeare's Winter’s Tale, announced as 
not having been acted for thirty years, was 
revived at Covent Garden 24th Apiil, 1771, 
the occasion being the benefit of Hull, who 
played Camillo and Chorus; Mrs. Hull was, 
“ by particular desire,” Paulina. Other fea- 
tures of inteiest were the Flermione of Mrs. 
Mattocks and the Perdita of Mrs. Bulkeley. 
Du Bellamy was Autolycus and Kuivcton the 
Old Shepherd. 

Another long jDause appears to have occurred 
before, on 25th March, 1802, it was revived at 
Drury Lane by Kemble. An interesting cast 
may be given. It was as follows: — 


Leontes = 

Florizel = 

Polixones = 

Camillo = 

Antigonus ~ 

Autolycus -.n 

Clown r: 

Old Sliopliorcl = 
Hermione = 

Perdita == 

Paulina = 


Kemble. 

C. Kemble. 

Barrymore. 

Powell. 

Dowton 
Bannister, jun. 

Suett 

Waldron. 

Mr.s. Sifldons. 

Miss Hiekcs (her first appear- 
ance on any stage). 

Mrs. Powell. 


Hermione was the last of Mrs. Siddons' new 
characters. She still had beauty enough left 
“to make her so perfect in the statue scene, 
that assuredly there was never such a repre- 
sentative of Hermione. Mrs. Yates had a 
sculpturesque beauty that suited the statue, 
I have been told, ns long as it stood still; 
but when she had to speak, the charm was 
broken, and the spectators wished her back 
to her pedestal. But Mrs. Siddons looked the 
statue even to litei-al illusion ; and, whilst the 
drapery hid her lower limbs, it showed a beauty 
of head, neck, shoulders, and arms, that Praxi- 
teles might have studied. This statue scene has 
hardly its paiMlel for enchantment even in 
Shakespeare’s theatre. The star of his genius 
was at its zenith when he composed it; but it 
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was only a Siddons that could do justice to its 
romantic perfection. The heart of every one 
who saw her when she burst from the sem- 
blance of sculpture into motion, and embraced 
her daughter, Perdita, must throb and glow 
at the recollection.” Thus writes Campbell 
(Life of Mrs. Siddons, ii. 265, 266). In a 
similar vein Boaden writes: She stood one 
of the noblest statues, that even Grecian taste 
ever invented. The figure composed some- 
thing like one of the Muses m profile. The 
drapery was ample in its folds, and seemingly 
stony in its texture. Upon the magical words, 
pronounced by Paulina, ‘Musick; awake her* 
strike,^ the sudden action of the head abso- 
lutely startled, as though such a miracle had 
really vivified the marble; and the descent 
from the pedestal was equally graceful and 
affecting” (Life of John Philip Kemble, ii. 
314). The same authority declares with faint 
praise that Mr. Kemble in Leontes ‘^was 
every thing that either feeling or taste could 
require,” states that the affection of Paulina 
never had a representative equal to Mrs. 
Powell, and credits the exioonent of Perdita 
with being very delicate and pretty young 
lady.” The Monthly Mirror, xiii. 282, declared 
Kemble remarkably great in Leontes, and 
lavished upon him terms of eulogy. Bannis- 
ter’s Autolycus is described to be exceeding!}^ 
pleasant. The revival was on an elaborate 
scale, though little effort seems to have been 
made after archmological accuracy. It was fol- 
lowed with much interest and was accounted 
one of tlie most successful experiments in its 
class of the time. In playing Hermione Mrs. 
Siddons swejit her skirts across the footlights. 
But for the promptitude of a carpenter, who 
crept on his knees and extinguished the flames 
which burned the bottom of her train without 
the knowledge of the actress, she must have 
been burned to death. She declared that in 
consequence of this experience she could never 
think of The Winter’s Tale without palpi- 
tation of the heart. 

Kemble revived The Winter’s Tale at Co- 
vent Garden, 11th Nov. 1807, resuming the 
part of Leontes, and was once more supported 
by Mrs. Siddons as Hermione and Charles 
Kemble as Leontes. Pope replaced Barry- 
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more as Polixenes and Munden Bannister as 
Autolycus. Miss Norton was Peidita, Mrs. 
Charles Kemble Paulina, Murray Antigonus, 
Creswell Camillo, Blanchard Old Shepherd, 
and Liston Clown. Upon a fuither revival, 
28th Nov. 1811, Egerton was Antigonus and 
Fawcett Autolycus, Mrs. H. Johnston being 
Perdita and Mrs. Powell Paulina. An an- 
nouncement was made that The Winter’s 
Tale, revised, could only be had in the theatre. 
The ‘G’evisions” included the termination of 
Garrick’s version, which was subsequently 
maintained by Macready, Genest witnessed 
a performance of The Winter’s Tale in Bath, 
27th April, 1813, witli Bengough as Leontes, 
Stanley as Florizel, Chatterley as Autolycus, 
Woulds as Clown, Mrs. Campbell as Hermione, 
and Mrs. Weston as Paulina. He remarks 
Mrs. Siddons alone could have played Paulina 
better than “Mrs. Weston” (Account of the 
Stage, viii. 388). 

Upon the revival of The Winter’s Tale at 
Covent Garden, 7th Jan. 1819, Young was 
Leontes, Charles Kemble was again Florizel, 
and Egerton once more Polixenes, Liston, 
Fawcett, and Blanchard also reappearing re- 
spectively as Clown, Autolycus, and Old 
Shepherd ; Abbott was Antigonus, Miss Bom- 
erville, subsequently Mrs. Bunn, Hermione, 
Miss Beaumont Perdita, and Mrs. Yates 
Paulina. It was twice acted. The Thea- 
trical Inquisitor, wliich speaks of this as one 
of Shakespeare’s least popular plays, says it 
was revived for the purpose of introducing 
Miss Somerville in the character of Hermione. 
Miss Somerville was, it states, “through- 
out dignified, commanding, and impressive; 
and in the scene where she appears as the 
statue, her fine figure produced a charm- 
ing effect.” Young’s Leontes is said to have 
been “an admirable piece of acting,” and 
Fawcett’s Autolycus was “highly amusing.” 
As Perdita Miss Beaumont displayed “ a fas- 
cinating artlessness and naivet6,” which re- 
commend her greatly (vol. xiv. p. 74). Mac- 
ready made at Drury Lane his first appear- 
ance as Leontes, 3rd Nov. 1823. The piece was 
then announced as not acted (at Drury Lane) 
for eighteen years. Archer was Polixenes, 
Wallack for the first time Florizel, Munden 
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Autolycus, Harley Clown. Miss Somer- 
ville (now Mrs. Bunn) Hermione, Mrs. W. 
West for the first time Perdita, and Mrs. 
Glover Paulina This performance the Monthly 
Mirror, ix. 538, dismisses with short but 
eulogistic comment. “ It has been attended 
with much success” (it was in fact acted 
twelve times), ^‘Muuden being rich m Auto- 
lycus, Mrs Bunn dignified in Hermione, and 
Macready fervid and impetuous in Leontes. 
The statue scene is quite perfect.” So com- 
pletely overshadowed, however, was the re- 
vival by the production, a fortnight later 
(18th Nov.), of Knowles’ tragedy of Oaius 
Gracchus, that Macready abstains from any 
comment upon or mention of his own imper- 
sonation. One more levival of this play is 
chronicled by Genest. It took place at Co- 
vent Garden, 5th Dec. 1827. Young was 
again Leontes and Egerton Camillo. Did dear 
made as Polixenes his first appearance at 
Covent Garden, Bartley was Antigonus, Keeley 
the Clown, Mrs. Faucit Hermione, Miss Jar- 
man Perdita, and Mrs. Chatterley Paulina. 
Kean was now at Covent Garden, and in the 
blaze of his popularity. This revival, like 
other representations on off- nights, attracted 
little attention. 

On 30th September, 1837, Macready began 
with a revival of The Winter’s Tale his 
management at Co vent Garden. He played 
Leontes, according to his own declaration, 
“artist like, but not until the last act very 
effectively” (Reminiscences, ed. Pollock, ii. 
90). Mr. Anderson, the well-known trage- 
dian, made his debut as Plorizel, and Miss 
Taylor, subsequently Mrs. Walter Lacy, was 
Perdita. Macready, with characteristic re- 
ticence, mentions none of the actors except 
himself. In May, 1843, Macready once more 
revived the play. Miss Helen Faucit being 
assumably the Perdita. Phelps produced 
The Winter’s Tale, 19th November, 1845, dur- 
ing the second year of his tenure of Sadler’s 
Wells. He acted Leontes, George Bennett 
was Antigonus, Henry Marston Florizel, A. 
Younge Autolycus, Mrs. Warner Hermione, 
Miss Cooper Perdita, and Mrs. Henry Mai'S- 
ton Paulina. Mrs. Waimer had previously re- 
vived The Winter’s Tale during her manage- 


ment of the Marylebone Theatre, and her 
Hermione had attracted an unusual class of 
spectators. The part of Hermione was also 
played by Miss Glyn and Miss Atkinson dur- 
ing Phelps’ management at Sadlers Wells. 

Charles Kean’s revival of The Winter’s Tale 
was one of the most ambitious of his Shake- 
spearean experiments, and may perhaps be 
regal ded as the most famous representation 
ever given of the play. It was exhibited 28th 
April, 1856. The version was Shakespeare’s, 
Charles Kean having contented himself with 
necessary excisions and re-arrangement. Some- 
what pedantically, however, he adhered to 
Flanmer’s suggestion, and transferred to Bi- 
thynia the portion of the action supposed to 
pass in Bohemia. The views in Syracuse 
were especially picturesque and elaborate; a 
large amount of dancing and pageantry was 
introduced; and a “classic allegory” repre- 
senting the course of Time formed a much- 
discussed feature. Thanks to these attractions 
rather than to any supreme merit of interpre- 
tation the revival had a success then regarded 
as “ phenomenal,” the play being given over 
one hundred times. A lai ge number of super- 
numeraries was concerned in the production. 
Charles Kean’s Leontes was a careful and 
an adequate performance. Like most of his 
Shakespearean impersonations it came short 
of greatness, but it had picturesqueness, 
variety, and intelligence, and a certain mea- 
sure of fire. Mrs. Charles Kean’s Hermione 
had an engaging womanliness. The actress 
was no longer young, but her appearance 
in the statue scene was effective and justi- 
fied the customary allusions to “the chisel 
of Phidias and Praxiteles.” A feminine I'e- 
Ymcsentative was found for Florizel in the 
person of Miss Heath, subsequently Mrs. 
Wilson Barrett, Perdita being played by Miss 
Carlotta Leclercq. Mr. Ryder was a stalwart 
Polixenes. 

The twelfth season of Cbatterton’s manage- 
ment of Drury Lane opened 28th September, 
1878, with The Winter’s Tale. Miss Wallis 
was the Hermione; Mrs. Hermann Yeziu 
the Paulina, a character in which in recent 
years she has had no equal; and Miss Emily 
Fowler the Perdita. Charles Dillon was a 
9 
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melodramatic Leontes; Cowper, Edgar, Comp- 
ton, and Eyder also took 2->ait m the mteipre- 
tation. 

Many other revivals might be dragged from 
their obscurity. One only calls, however, for 
mention. During her tenure of the Lyceum 
Miss Mary Anderson revived The Winter’s 
Tale, 10th September, 1887. On this occasion 
she ventured upon a unique and dangerous 
experiment which nothing short of success 
could have justified. This consisted in doub- 
ling the roles of Hermione and Perdita. That 
gain as well as loss attended this experiment 
must be owned. The resemblance between 
Hermione and Perdita, amounting practically 
to identity, simplifies the action. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive what Shakespeare would have 
held concerning such treatment of his play, 
but pardonable to think he would pardon a 
procedure the result of which was to secure 
for the play a triumph and a run greater than 
it had previously known. Experiments of the 
kind were unheard of in Shakespeare’s days. 
Modern sticklers for the text are bound to 
resent what has been done. With memories 
of the grace and beauty of the representation 
still fresh it is difficult to be stem in condem- 
nation. Comparatively little meddling with 
the text was involved, and it was only in the 
last act that it was necessary to resort to the 
clumsy expedient of a double. Miss Ander- 
son’s performance of Hennione had a full 
measure of dignity and some intensity. In 
tenderness it billed. Her Perdita meanwhile 
was bewitching. The virginal grace and charm 
of Miss Anderson told with singular effect. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than the 
pastoral scenes; and the dance of the shepher- 
desses, led off by the actress, dwells caress- 
ingly in the memory. Mr. Forbes Eobertson 
depicted in excellent fashion the soul-con- 
suming jealousy of Leontes ; Miss Sophie 
Eyre was Paulina, a part in which she was 
after a time succeeded by Mrs. Billiiigton; 
Mr. F. H. Macklin was Polixenes; Mr. 
Fuller Hellish, Florizel; Mr. J. Maclean, 
Camillo ; Mr. W. H. Stephens, the Old Shep- 
herd ; Mr. Charles Collette, Autolycus; Mr. 
George Warde, Antigonus ; and Mr. J. Ander- 
son, a brother of the exponent of Hermione 
10 


and Peidita, the Clown, To such small char- 
acters as Mopsa and Dorcas, agreeably played 
by Misses Tilbury and Ayrton, the care of the 
management extended. For some hundreds 
of nights in England and Araeiica Miss An- 
derson repeated her double performance. 

A revival of The Winter’s Tale at the 
Theatre Metropole, London, on May 6th, 
1895, was one of consideiable interest. Mr. 
Henry Brodribb Irving played Leontes, Miss 
Beatrice Lamb, Hermione, Miss Winifred 
Fraser, Perdita, Miss Dorothea Baird (Mrs. 
H. B. Irving), Emilia ; and Mr. Fiank Eodney 
was the Florizel. 

CRITICAL REMARKS 

The Winter’s Tale is a typically romantic 
drama, a ‘‘winter’s dream, when nights are 
longest,” constructed in defiance of probabili- 
ties, which it rides over happily. It has all 
the license and it has all the charm of a fairy 
tale; while the mattei’s of which it treats are 
often serious enough, ready to become tragic 
at any moment, and wuth much of real tragedy 
in them as it is. The merciful spirit of Shake- 
speare in liis last period, grown to I'epose now 
after the sharp sunshine and storm of his ear- 
lier and middle years— the delicate art *^lnch 
that period matured in him, seen at its point 
of finest delicacy in this play and in The 
Tempest, alone serve to restrain what would 
otherwise be really painful in the giiefs and 
mistaken passions of the perturbed persons of 
the drama. Something— the very atmosphere, 
the dawning of light among the clouds at 
their blackest— at first a hint, then, distinctly, 
a promise, of things coming right at last, keeps 
us from taking all these distresses, genuine 
as they are, too seriously. It is all human 
life, but life under happier skies, on continents 
where the shores of Bohemia are washed by 
“faery seas.” Anachronisms abound, and are 
delightful. That Delplios should be an island, 
GiulioEomano contemporary with the oracles, 
that Puritans should sing psalms to hornpipes, 
and a sudden remembrance call up the name 
of Jove or Proserpina to the forgetful lips of 
Oliristian-speaking characters — all this is of no 
more importance than a trifling error in the 
count of miles traversed by a watch’s broom- 
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stick ill minute. Too probable figures would 
destroy the illusion, and the eiror is a separate 
felicity. 

It is quite in keeping with the other roman- 
tic characteristics of the play, that, judged by 
the usual standard of such a Homantic as 
Shakespeare himself, it should be constructed 
with exceptional looseness, falling into two 
very definite halves, the latter of which can 
again, in a measure, be divided. The first 
part, which takes place in Sicilia, is a study 
of jealousy, the whole interest is concentrated 
upon the relations of the usual three — hus- 
band and wife and friend” — Leontes, Her- 
mione, and Polixenes. The jealousy is in 
possession when we first see Leontes. it bursts 
out, comes to a climax, almost at once : in its 
furious heat runs through its whole course 
with the devouring speed of a race-horse: and 
then has its downfall, sudden and piecipitate, 
and so dies of its own over-swiftness Act iii. 
scene 2 ends the first part of the play; and 
with the third scene begins part ii , taking us 
from Sicilia, where the widowed and childless 
king is left mourning, to Bohemia, where the 
children, not long born when we last saw 
Sicilia, are now come to years of love. Then, 
all tlTrough the fourth act, we are with Elori- 
iitl and Perdita — a sweet pastoral, varied with 
the dainty knaveries of a rogue as light- 
hearted as he is light-fingered ; that too, the 
pastoral, coming to a sudden and disastrous 
end, not without a doubtful gleam of hope for 
the future. With act v. we return to Sicilia, 
having from the beginning a sense that things 
are now at last coming to a desired end. 
Leontes' i)roved faithfulness, his sixteen years’ 
burden of “ saint-like sorrow,” gives him the 
right, one feels, to the happiness that is so 
evidently drawing near. All does, indeed, fall 
well, as the wliole company comes together 
at the court of Sicilia, now re-united at last, 
husband with his lost wife (another Alcestis 
from the gi*ave), father and mother with child, 
lover with lover (the course of true love smooth 
again), friend with friend, the faithful servants 
rewarded — with each other, the worthless 
likeable knave, even, in a good way of getting 
on in the world. 

The principal charm in The Wintei'’s Tale, 


its real power over the sources of delight, lies 
in the two women, true mother and daughter, 
whose fortunes we see at certain moments, the 
really important crises of their lives. Her- 
mione, as we have just time to see her before 
the blow comes, is happy wife, happy mother, 
fixed, as it seems, in a settled happiness. 
Grave, not gay, but with a certain quiet play- 
fulness, such as so well becomes stately women, 
she impresses us with a feeling, partly of ad- 
miration, partly of attraction. It is with a 
sort of devoted reverence that we see her pre- 
sently, patient yet not abject, under the dis- 
honouring accusations of the fool her husband. 
“ Good my lords,” she can say — 

r am not prone to weeping’, as our sex 
Commonly are, the want of which vain dew 
Perchance shall dry your pities, but I have 
That honourable grief lodged here which burns 
Worse than tears drown ■ beseech you all, my lords, 
With thoughts so qualified as your chanties 
Shall best instruct you, measure me; and so 
The king’s will be perform’d ! 

All Hermione is in those words, no less than 
in the calm forthrightness of her defence, 
spoken afterwards in the Court of Justice. 
She has no self-consciousness, is not aware 
that at any time in her life she is heroic ; “ a 
very woman,” merely^ simple, sincere, having 
in reverence the sanctity of wifehood and in 
respect the dignity of queen ship. In Perdita, 
the daughter so long lost and in the end so 
happily restored to her, we see, in all the 
gaiety of youth, the frank iiniocence and the 
placid strength of Hermione. She is the in- 
carnation of all that is delightful and desir- 
able in girlhood, as her mother incarnates for 
us the perfect charm of mature woman. And, 
coming before us where she does, a shepherdess 
among pastoral people, “the queen of curds 
and cream,” she seems to sum up and im- 
mortalize, in one delicious figure, our holiday 
loves, our most vivid sensations of country 
pleasures. It is the grace of Plorizel that he 
loves Perdita ; he becomes charming to us 
because Perdita loves him. In these young 
creatures the old passion becomes new; and 
for an hour we too are as if we had never 
loved, but are now, now, in tlie first moment 
of the unique discovery. 

11 
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This charm of womanhood, this purely de- 
lightful quality, of -which the play has so 
much, though it remains, I think, the pre- 
dominant feeling with us after reading or see- 
ing the course of action, is not, we must re- 
member, the only quality, the whole course of 
the action. Besides the ripe comedy, charac- 
teristic of Shakespeare at his latest, which 
indeed harmonizes admirably with the idyl of 
love to which it serves as background, there 
is also a harsh exhibition, in Leontes, of the 
meanest of the passions, an insane jealousy, 
petty and violent as the man who nurses it. 
For sheer realism, for absolute insight into 
the most cobwebbed corners of our nature, 
Shakespeare has rarely surpassed this brief 
study, which, in its total effect, does but throw 
out in brighter relief the noble qualities of the 
other actors beside him, the pleasant qualities 
of the play they make by their acting. With 
Othello there is properly no comparison. 
Othello could no more comprehend the work- 
ings of the mind of Leontes than Leontes 
could fathom the meaning of the attitude of 
Othello. Leontes is meanly, miserably, de- 
gradedly jealous, with a sort of mental alien- 
ation or distortion — a disease of the brain like 
some disease of vision, by which he still “ sees 
yellow” everywhere. The malady has its 
course, disastrously, and then ends in the only 
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way possible — by an agonizing cure, suddenly 
applied. Are those sixteen years of mourning, 
we may wonder, really adequate penance for 
the man '2 Certainly his suffering, like his 
criminal folly, was great; and not least among 
the separate heartaches in that purifying min- 
istry of grief must have been the memory of 
the boy Mamillius, the noblest and dearest to 
our hearts of Shakespeare’s children. When 
the great day came (is it fanciful to note'?) 
Hermione embraced her husband in silence; 
it was to her daughter that she first spoke. 

The end, certainly, is reconciliation, mercy 
— mercy extended even to the unworthy, in a 
spirit of something more than mere justice; 
as, in those dark plays of Shakespeare’s great 
penultimate period, the end came with a sort 
of sombre, irresponsible injustice, an outrage 
of nature upon her sons, wrought in blind 
anger. We close The Winter’s Tale with a 
feeling that life is a good thing, worth living; 
that much trial, much mistake and error, may 
be endured to a happier issue, though the 
scars, perhaps, are not to be effaced This 
end, on such a note, is indeed the mood in 
which Shakespeare took leave of life — in no 
weakly optimistic spirit, certainly, but^wuth 
the air of one who has conquered fortune, not 
fallen under it —with a genial faith in the 
ultimate result of things. 
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ACT I. 


Scene I. AntechamhcT in Leontes^ palctce. 

Enter Camillo and Archidamus. 

Arch. If you shall chance, Camillo, to visit 
Bohemia, on the like occasion whereon my 
services are now on foot, you shall see, as I 
have said, great difference betwixt our Bohe- 
mia and your Sicilia. 

Cam. I think, this coming summer, the 
King of Sicilia means to pay Bohemia the 
visitation which he justly owes him. 

Arch. Wherein our entertainment shall 
shame us we will be justified in our loves; 
for indeed — 

Cam. Beseech you, — 

Arch. Yerily, I speak it in the freedom of 
my knowledge: we cannot with such magnifi- 
cence— in so rare — I know not what to say. 
We will give you sleepy drinks, that your 
senses, unintelligent of our insufficience, may, 
though they cannot praise us, as little accuse 
us. 

Cam. You pay a great deal too dear for 
what ’s given freely. 


Arch. Believe me, I speak as my under- 
standing instructs me, and as mine honesty 
puts it to utterance. 

Cam. Sicilia cannot show himself over-kind 
to Bohemia. They were train’d together in 
their childhood; and there rooted betwixt 
them then such an affection, which cannot 
choose but branch now. Since their more 
mature dignities and royal necessities made 
separation of their society, their encounters, 
though not personal, have been royally attor- 
ney ed^ with interchange of gifts, letters, lov- 
ing embassies; that they have seem’d to be 
together, though absent; shook hands, as over 
a vast; and embrac’d, as it were, from the 
ends of opposed winds. The heavens continue 
their loves 1 

Arch. I think there is not in the world 
either malice or matter to alter it. You have 
an unspeakable comfort of your young prince 
Mamillius: it is a gentleman of the greatest 
promise that ever came into my note. 40 


1 AUmi^ycds^ perfomied by proxy- 
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ACT I Scene 2 


Cam. I very well agree with you in the | 
hopes of him: it is a gallant child; one that, 
indeed, physics the subject, makes old hearts 
fresh: they that went on crutches ere he was 
born desire yet their life to see him a man. 
Arch. Would they else be content to die^ 
Cam. Yes; if there were no other excuse 
why they should desire to live. 

Arch. If the king had no son, they would 
desire to live on crutches till he had one. 50 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. A state-room in Leontei palace. 

Enter Lbontes, Hermione, Mamillius, 
PoLiXENES, Camillo, ancl Attendants. 

Pol. ISTiiie changes of the watery star^ hath 
been 

The shepherd’s note since we have left our 
throne 

Without a burden: time as long again 
Would be fill’d up, my brother, with our 
thanks ; 

And yet we should, for perpetuity. 

Go hence in debt: and therefore, like a cipher. 
Yet standing in rich place, I multiply 
With one “We-thank-you” many thousands 
moe 

That go before it. 

Leon. Stay your thanks awhile. 

And pay them when you part. 

Pol. Sir, that’s to-morrow. 

I am question’d by my fears, of what may 
chance ii 

Or breed upon our absence; that may blow 
No sneaping^ winds at home, to make us say, 
‘‘This is put forth too truly:” besides, I have 
stay’d 

To tire your royalty. 

Leo^i. We are tougher, brother, 

Than you can put us to ’t. 

Pol. No longer stay. 

Leon. One seven-night longer. 

Pol. Yery sooth, to-morrow. 

Leon. We’ll part the time between ’s, then: 
and in that 
I ’ll no gainsaying. 

Pol. Press me not, beseech you, so. 


1 The watery star, i e the moon. 2 Sneaking, nipping. 
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There is no tongue that moves, none, none i’ 
the world, 20 

So soon as yours, could win me : so it should now. 
Were there necessity in your request, although 
’T were needful I denied it. My affairs 
Do even drag me homeward: which to hinder, 
Were in your love a whip to me; my stay. 

To you a charge and trouble . to save both, 
Farewell, our brother. 

Leon. Tongue-tied our queen ? speak you. 
Her. I had thought, sir, to have held my 
peace until 

You had drawn oaths from him not to stay. 
You, sir. 

Charge him too coldly. Tell him, you are sure 
All 111 Bohemia ’s well; this satisfaction yi 
The by-gone day proclaim’d: say this to him, 
He ’s beat from his best ward. 

Leon. Well said, Hermione. 

Her. To tell, he longs to see his son, were 
strong: 

But let him say so then, and let him go; 

But let him swear so, and he shall not stay. 
We ’ll thwack him hence with distaffs. 

Yet of your royal presence I ’ll adventure 3S 
The borrow of a week. When at Bohemia 
You take my lord, I’ll give him my commission 
To let^ him there a month behind the gest^ 
Prefix’d for’s parting: yet, good deed, Leontes, 
I love thee not a jar^ 0’ the clock behind 
What lady she her lord. You ’ll stay 
Pol. No, madam. 

Her. Nay, but you wilD 
Pol. I may not, verily. 

Her. Yerily' 

You put me off with limber vows; but I, 
Though you would seek to unsphere the stars 
with oaths, 

Should yet say, “Sir, no going.” Yerily, 
You shall not go: a lady’s “verily” is 50 
As potent as a lord’s. Will you go yet? 
Force me to keep you as a prisoner, 

Not like a guest; so you shall pay your fees® 
When you d epart, and save your thanks. How 
say you ? 

My prisoner, or my guest? by your dread 
“verily,” 

One of them you shall be. 

3 Let, hinder. ^ Gest, stopping-place, liniit. 

5 Jar, tick. 6 debtors did. 
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ACT I. Scene 2. 


PoL Your guest, tLen, madam 

To be your prisonei* should import offending; 
Which is for me less easy to commit 
Than you to punish. 

Her. Not your gaoler, then, 

But you kind hostess. Come, I ’ll question you 
Of my lord’s ti icks and yours when you were 
hoys: Gi 


You were prett}" lordings then ? 

PoL We were, fair queen, 

Two lads that thought there was no more 
behind 

But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 

And to be boy eternal. 

Her. Was not my lord 

The verier wag o’ the two? 








Your guest, then, madam * 

To be your prisoner should import oireudmg.— (Act i 2 CG, 57 ) 


Pol. We were as twinn’d lambs that did 
frisk i’ the sun, 

And bleat the one at the other: what we chang’d 
Was innocence for innocence; we knew not 
The doctrine^ of ill-doing, nor dream ’d 70 

That any did. Had we pursued that life, 
And our weak spirits ne’er been higher rear’d 
With stronger blood, we should have answer’d 
heaven 

Boldly, “not guilty;” the imposition clear’d 
Hereditary ours.^ 

1 Doctrine should he pronounced as a trisyllable, 

? “Not guilty," setting aside original sin 


Jl€7\ By this we gather 

You have tripp’d since. 

i^oL 0 my must sacred lady, 

Temptations have since then been born to’s; 
for 

In those unfledg’d days was my wife a girl; 
Your precious self had then not cross’d the eyes 
Of my young playfellow. 

Her. Grace to hoot ! ^ so 

Of this make no conclusion, lest you say 
Your queen and I are devils: yet go on; 

8 Grace to toot! i e. God help ua I 




ACT I Scene 2 

The offences we have made you do, we’ll answer, 
If you first smil’d with us, and that with us 
You did continue fault, and that you slipp’d 
not 

With any but with us. 

Leon. Is he won yet? 

Her. He ’ll stay, my lord. 

Leon. At my request he would not. 

Hermione, my dearest, thou never spok’st 
To better purpose. 

Her. Never ^ 

Leon. Never, but once. 

Her. What’ have I twice said well'-’ when 
was ’t before ? so 

I prithee tell me; cram’s with praise, and 
make ’s 

As fat as tame things, one good deed dying 
tongueless 

Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that. 

Our praises are our wages: you may ride’s 
With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs ere 
With spur we heat an acre. But to the goal. 
My last good deed was to entreat his stay: 
What was my first? it has an elder sister. 

Or I mistake you. 0 would her name were 
Grace ' 99 

But once before I spoke to the purpose: when? 
Nay, let me have’t; I long. 

Leon. Why, that was when 

Three crabbed months had sour’d themselves 
to death, 

Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clap thyself my love : then didst thou utter, 
“I am yours for ever.” 

Her. ’T is Grace indeed. 

Why, lo you now, I have spoke to the purpose 
twice : 

The one for ever earn’d a royal husband; 

The other for some while a friend. 

Leon [Asidel Too hot, too hot! 

To mingle friendship far, is mingling bloods. 

I have tremor cordis on me; my heart dances; 
But not for joy; not joy. This entertainment 
May a free face put on; derive a liberty 112 
From heartiness, from bounty, fertile bosom. 
And well become the agent; ’t may, I grant; 
But to be paddling palms and pinching fingers. 
As now they are, and making practis’d smiles, 
As in a looking-glass; and then to sigh, as 
’t were 


ACT I Scene 2. 

The mort^ o’ the deer; O, that is entertainment 
My bosom likes not, nor my bi'ows ’ Mamillius, 
Art thou my boy ? 

Mam. Ay, my good lord. 

\^Leon. r fecks! 2^ 

Why, that’s my bawcock. What, hast smutch’d ? 

thy nose'? 121,^ 

They say it is a copy out of mine. Come, captain, ? 
We must be neat; not neat, but cleanly, captain : / 
And yet the steer, the heifer, and the caff, 

Are all call’d neat. — Still virginalling ^ 

Upon his palm! — How now, you wanton caff 
Art thou my caff 2 ^ 

2Iam. Yes, if you will, my lord. 

Leon. Thou want’st a rough pash,^ and the 
shoots that I have. 

To be full like me : yet they say we are 
Almost as like as eggs ; women say so, iso 
That will say any thing. |[ but were they false J 
As o’er-dyed blacks,^ as wind, as waters, false J 
As dice are to be wish’d by one that fixes j! 
No bourn ’twixt his and mine, yet were it truei 
To say this boy were like me. ] Come, sir page, ] 
Look on me Avith your welkin^ eye: sweet 
villain! 

Most dear’st’ my collop! Can thy dam? — 
may ’t be^ — 

Affection!’^ thy intention stabs the cenfre: 

[] Thou dost make possible things not so held, ^ 
Communicat’st with dreams; — how can thisf 
be? — 140 ;! 

With what’s unreal thou coactive art, { 

And fellow’st nothing: then ’tis very credent; 
Thou mayst co-join with something; and thou) 
dost, / 

And that beyond commission, and I find it, } 
And that to the infection of my brains 
And hardening of my brows. ] \ 

Pol. What means Sicilia? 

Her. He something seems unsettled. 

Pol. How, my lord ! 

Leon. What cheer ? how is ’t with you, best 
brother ? 

H&r. You look as if you held a brow of much 
distraction : 149 

Are you mov’d, my lord? 

1 JJf or death. 2 In faith! 

3 Pash, head. ^ Blacks, mourning garments. 

5 Welkin, blue, or heavenly 

6 Afection, natural instinct. 
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Leon. No, in good earnest. 

How sometimes nature will betray its folly, 
Its tenderness, and make itself a pastime 
To harder bosoms ' Looking on the lines 
Of my boy’s face, methouglits^ I did recoil 
Twenty-three y ears,and saw myself iinbreech’d. 
In my green velvet coat, my dagger muzzled, 
Lest it should bite its master, and so prove. 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous: 

How like, methought, I then was to thiskernel, 
This squash, 2 this gentleman. Mine honest 
friend, lOO 

Will you take eggs for money? 

Mam. No, my lord, I ’ll fight. 

Leon. You will ^ why, happy man be ’s dole ! 
My brother, 

Are you so fond of your young prince as we 
Do seem to be of ours ? 

Pol. If at home, sir. 

He ’s all my exercise, my mirth, my matter; 
Now my sworn friend, and then mine enemy; 
My parasite, my soldier, statesman, all: los 
He makes a July’s day short as December; 
And with his varying childness cures m me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood. 

Leon. So stands this squire 

Officed with me. We two will walk, my lord, 
And leave you to your graver steps. Hermione, 
How thou lov’st us, show in our brother’s 
welcome; 

[[Let what is dear in Sicily be cheap: ] 

Next to thyself and my young rover, he ’s 
Apparent to my heart. 

Her. If you would seek us, 

We are yours i’ the garden: shall ’s attend 
you there % 

Leon. To your own bents dispose you : you ’ll 
be found, 

Be you beneath the sky. [Addel I am angling 
now, ISO 

Though you perceive me not how I give line. 
Go to, go to ! 

I - [[ How she holds up the neb,^ the bill to him ’ 
And arms her with the boldness of a wife 
To her allowing husband ! 

[Exeunt Polixeyies^ Hermione.^ and Attendants. 

Gone already ! 

1 Methoughts, i e methought, hy false analogy from 
methinks 

2 Squash, an unripe peascod 3 mouth. 


Inch-thick, knee-deep, o’er head and ears a|. 

fork”d one ! J 

Go, play, boy, play thy mother plays, and I; 
Play too ; but so disgraced a part, whose issue 
Will hiss me to my grave, contempt and; 

clamour J 

Will be my knell. Go, play, boy, play. There 
have been, 190 > 

Or I am much deceiv’d, cuckolds ere now; ; 
And many a man there is, even at this present, J 
Now while I speak this, holds his wife by the< 
arm, ^ 

That little thinks she has been sluiced in ’s ( 
absence, < 

And his pond fish’d by his next neighbour, byj 
Sir Smile, his neighbour, nay, there ’s comfort < 
in ’t, I 

Whiles other men have gates, and those gates \ 
open ’d, \ 

As mine, against their will. Should all despair ; 
That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind J 
Would hang themselves. Physic for’t there ^ 
is none; 200 > 

It is a bawdy planet, that will strike 
Where ’t is predominant; and ’t is powerful,^ 
think it, ^ 

From east, west, north, and south : be it con- / 
eluded, i 

No barricade for a belly; know ’t; ^ 

It will let in and out the enemy j 

With bag and baggage: many thousand on’s ^ 
Have the disease, and feel ’t not. How now, boy! ^ 
Ma77i. I am like you, they say. j 

Leon. Why, that’s some comfort. 

What, Camillo there ? 

Cam. Ay, my good lord. 210 

Leon. Go, play, Mamillius ; thou ’rt an 
honest man. [Exit Mamillius. 

Camillo, this great sir will yet stay longer. 
Cam. You had much ado to make his anchor 
hold: 

When you cast out, it still came liome. 

Leoyi. Didst note it ? 

Cam. He would not stay at your petitions; 
made 

His business more material. 

Leon. Didst perceive it? — 

[Asidel They’re here with me already; whisper- 
ing, rounding, 

^^Sicilia is a — so-forth:” ’tis far gone, 

17 203 
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When I Kshall gust^ it last. How came’t, 
Camillo, 

That he did stay? 

^ [2 Ca 7 n, At the good queen’s entreaty. 

<^Leon. At the queen’s be ’t: “good” should be 
pertinent; 22i 

;; But, so it is, it is not. Was this taken 
^ By any understanding pate but thine ? 
jFor thy conceit is soaking, will draw in 
J More than the common blocks not noted, is ’t, 
|!But of the finer natures? by some severals 
; Of head-piece extraordinary ? lower messes 
J Perchance are to this business purblind'? say. 
$ Gam. Business, my lord'? I think most 
^ understand 
) Bohemia stays here longer. 

? Leo)i. Ha ! 

) Cam. Stays here longer. 

? Leon, Ay, but why ? ] 23i 

Cam. To satisfy your highness, and the en- 
treaties 

Of our most gracious mistress. 

Leon. Satisfy 

The entreaties of your mistress'? satisfy? 

Let that suffice. I have trusted thee, Camillo, 
With all the nearest things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils; wherein, priest-like,thou 
Hast cleans’d my bosom, I from thee departed 
Thy penitent reform’d : but we have been 
Deceiv’d in thy integrity, deceiv’d 240 

In that which seems so. 

Cam. Be it forbid, my lord! 

Leon. To bide upon ’t, thou art not honest; or, 
If thou inclin’st that way, thou art a coward. 
Which hoxes^ honesty behind, restraining 
From course requir’d; or else thou must be 
counted 

A servant grafted in my serious trust, 

And therein negligent; or else a fool 
That seest a game play’d home, the rich stake 
drawn, 

And tak’st it all for jest. 

Cam. My gracious lord, 

I may be negligent, foolish, and fearful; 250 
In every one of these no man is free, 

But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 

Among the infinite doings of the world, 
Sometime puts forth. In your affairs, my lord, 

i Qust, taste 2 Blocks, blockheads. 

3 Boxes, houghs, hamstrings. 
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If ever I were wilful-negligent, 

It was my folly; if industriously 
I play’d the fool, it was my negligence, 

Not weighing well the end; if ever fearful 
To do a thing, where I the issue doubted. 
Whereof the execution did cry out 200 

Against the non-performance, ’t was a fear 
Which oft infects the wisest: these, my lord. 
Are such allow’d infirmities that honesty 
Is never free of. But, beseech your grace, 

Be plainer with me; let me know my trespass 
By its own visage: if I then deny it, 

’T is none of mine. 

Leon. Ha’ not you seen, Camillo, — 

|[ But that ’s past doubt, you have, or your eye- J 
glass ? 

Is thicker than a cuckold’s horn, — ] or heard, — ^ 
For, to a vision so apparent, rumour 270 
Cannot be mute, — or thought, — for cogitation 
Besides not in that man that does not tldnk, — 
My wife is slippery^ If thou wilt confess. 

Or else be impudently negative, 

£ To have nor eyes nor ears nor thought, then say ^ 
My wife’s a hobby-horse; deserves a name 
As rank as any flax- wench that puts-to J 

Before her troth-plight . say ’t, and justify ’t. ^ 
Cam. I would not be a stander-by to hear / 
My sovereign mistress clouded so, without ^ 
My present vengeance taken : ’shrew my heart, ^ 
You never spoke what did become you less ( 
Than this; which to I’eiterate were sin 2S3j 
As deep as that, though true. J 

Leon. Is whispering nothing?/ 

Is leaning cheek to cheek? is meeting noses? ^ 
Kissing with inside lip*? stopping the career ^ 
Of laughter with a sigh? — a note infallible ] 
Of breaking honesty; — horsing foot on foot? i 
Skulkingin corners? wishingclocks more swift? J 
Hours, minutes? noon, midnight? and all eyes; 
Blind with the pm and web,^ ]3ut theirs, theirs ^ 
only, 291; 

That would unseen be wicked? is this nothing? ? 
Why, then the world and all that ’s in ’t is ^ 
nothing; / 

The covering sky is nothing; Bohemia nothing; ^ 
My wife is nothing; nor nothing have these? 

nothings, ; 

If this be nothing. ] ^ 

4 Pm and wel, diseases of the eye 
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Cam. Good my lord, be cured 

Of this diseas’d opinion, and betimes; 

For ’t is most dangerous. 

Zeon. Say it be, T is true 

Cam No, no, my lord. 

Leon. It is; you lie, you lie: 

I say thou lies!, Caindlo, and I hate thee, .soo 


Pronounce thee a gross lout, a mindless slave, 
Or else a hovering temporizer, that 
Canst with thine eyes at once see good and evil, 
Inclining to them both* [[were my wife’s livers 
Infected as her life, she would not live \ 

The running of one glass. ^ 

( hw. Who does infect her? •! 


Leon. It is; you lio, v<^u he : 

I say thou host, Camillo, and I hate thee —(Act i 2 200, 300 ) 


^ Leo7i. Why, he that weal’s her like her 
? medal, ^ hanging 

;> About his neck, Bohemia; who, [] if I ,ms 
Had servants tiue about me, that bare eyes 
To see alike mine honour <is their jirohts, 
Theirownparticularthrifts, they would do that 
Which should undo more doing: ay, and thou, 
His cupbearer, — whom I from meaner form 
Have bench’d and rear’d to wairship, who 
mayst see 


Plainly, as heaven sees earth and earth sees 
heaven, 

How I am gall’d, — mightst bespice a cup, 

To give mine enemy a lasting wink; 

Which draught to me were cordial. 

Ca7n. Sir, my lord, 

I could do this, and that with no rash^ potion, 
But with a lingering dram, that should not 
work 320 

Maliciously like poison: but I cannot 



1 Her medal, i e a medal (portrait) of her. 


2 liaah, hasty, 
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Believe this crack to be in my dread mistress, 
So sovereignly being honomable. 

I have lov’d thee, — 

Leon. Make that thy question, and go rot* 
Dost think I am so muddy, so unsettled, 

/To apjooint^ myself in this vexation; [sully 
/The piu'ity and whiteness of my sheets, 

/, Which to preserve is sleep, which being spotted 
Ms goads, thorns, nettles, tails of wasps; 3 | 329 
Give scandal to the blood o’ the prince my son. 
Who I do think is mine, and love as mine, 
Without ripe moving to ’t? Would I do this ? 
Could man so blench 

Cam. I must believe you, sir: 

I do; and will fetch off Bohemia for’t; 
Provided that, when he ’s remov’d, your high- 
ness 

Will take again your queen as yours at first. 
Even for your son’s sake; and thereby for 
sealing 

The injury of tongues in courts and kingdoms 
Known and allied to yours. 

Leon. Thou dost advise me 

Even so as I mine own course have set down: 
I ’ll give no blemish to her honour, none. 

Cam. My lord, 342 

Go then ; and with a countenance as clear 
As friendship wears at feasts, keep with 
Bohemia 

And with your queen. I am his cupbearer: 
If from me he have wholesome beverage, 
Account me not your servant. 

Leon. This is all: 

Do’t, and thou hast the one half of my heart; 
Do ’t not, thou splitt’st thine own. 

Cam. I ’ll do ’t, my lord. 

Leon. I will seem friendly, as thou hast 
advis’d me. [Exit. 

Cam. 0 miserable ladyl But, for me, 351 
What case stand I in? I must be the poisoner 
Of good Polixenes: and my ground to do ’t 
Is the obedience to a master; one 
Who, in rebellion with himself, will have 
All that are his so too. To do this deed, 
Promotion follows: if I could find example 
Of thousands that had struck anointed kings 
And flourish’d after, I ’d not do ’t; but since 


1 Ap];)oint, attire. 

2 Blench, start or fly off. 
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ISTor brass nor stone nor parchment bears not 
one, 360 

Let villany itself forswear ’t. I must 
Forsake the court, to do ’t, or no, is ceitain 
To me a break-neck. Happy star reign now! 
Here comes Bohemia. 

Re-enter Polixenes. 

Rol. This is strange methinks 

My favour here begins to warp. Not speak? 
Good day, Camillo. 

Cam. Hail, most royal sir! 

Rol. What is the news i’ the courts 
Cam. None rare, my lord. 

Rol. The king hath on him such a counten- 
ance 

As he had lost some province, and a region 
Lov’d as he loves himself: even now I met 
him 3To 

With customary compliment; when he. 
Wafting his eyes to the contrary, and falling 
A hp of much contempt, speeds from me, and 
So leaves me, to consider what is breeding 
That changes thus his manners. 

Cam. I dare not know, my lord. 

Rol. How ! dare not ? do not ^ Do you know, 
and dai’e not ^ 

Be intelligent to me. ’T is thereabouts ; 

For, to yourself, what you do know, you must, 
And cannot say you dare not. Good Camillo, 
Your chang’d complexions are to me a mirror. 
Which shows me mine chang’d too; for I 
must be 3S2 

A party in this alteration, finding 
Myself thus alter’d with ’t. 

Cam. There is a sickness 

Which puts some of us in distemper; but 
I cannot name the disease; and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. 

Rol. How t caught of me % 

Make me not sighted like the basilisk: 

I have look’d on thousands, who have sped 
the better 3S9 

By my regard, but kill’d none so. Camillo, — 
As you are certainly a gentleman; thereto 
Clerk-like experienced, which no less adorns 
Our gentry^ than our parents’ noble names. 
In whose success^ we are gentle, — I beseech you, 


3 Gentry, rank as gentlemen ^ Success, succession. 
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If you know aught which does behove my 
knowledge 

Thereof to be inform’d, imprison T not 
In Ignorant concealment. 

Cam, I may not answer, 

Pol. A sickness caught of me, and yet I well ! 

I must be answer’d. Dost thou hear, Camillo, 

I conjure thee, by all the parts of man 400 
Which honour does acknowledge, whereof the 
' least 

Is not this suit of mine, that thou declare 
What incidency thou dost guess of harm 
Is creeping toward me; how far off, how near; 
Which way to be prevented, if to be; 

If not, how best to bear it. 

Cam. Sir, I will tell you; 

Since I am charged in honour, and by him 
That I thiuk honourable, therefore mark my 
counsel, 40s 

Which must be even as swiftly follow’d as 
I mean to utter ’t, or both youi'self and me 
Cry “lost,” and so good night! 

Pol. On, good Camillo. 

Cam. I am appointed him to murder you. 
Pol. By whom, Camillo^ 

Gam. By the king. 

Pol. For what*! 

Ca7n. He thinks, nay, with all confidence 
he swears. 

As he had seen ’t, or been an instrument 
To vice^ you to ’t, that you have touch’d his 
queen 

Forbiddenly. 

Pol. 0, then my best blood turn 

To an infected jelly, and my name 
Be yoked with his that did betray the Best! 
Turn then my freshest reputation to 420 
A savour that may strike the dullest nostril 
Where I arrive, and my approach be shunn’d, 
Nay, hated too, worse than the great’st infection 
That e’er was heard or read ! 

Gam. Swear his thought over^ 

By each particular star in heaven and 
By all their influences, you may Jis well 
Forbid the sea for to obey the moon, 


As or by oath remove or counsel shake 
The fabric of Ins folly, whose foundation 
Is piled upon his faith, and will continue 430 
The standing of his body. 

Pol. How should this grow? 

Cam. I know not: but I ’m sure ’t is safer to 
Avoid what’s grown than question how ’t is 
born. 

If, therefore, you dare trust my honesty, 

That lies enclosed in this trunk which you 
Shall bear along impawn’d, away to-night! 
Your followers I will whisper to the business; 
And will by twos and threes at several posterns 
Clear them o’ the city, for myself, I’ll put 
My fortunes to your service, which are here 
By this discovery lost Be not uncertain ; 

For, by the honour of my parents, I 442 

Have utter’d truth : which if you seek to prove, 
1 dare not stand by; nor shall you be safer 
Than one condemn’d by the king’s own mouth, 
thereon 

His execution sworn. 

Pol. I do believe thee: 

I saw his heart in ’s face. Give me thy hand: 
Be pilot to me, and thy places shall 
Still neighbour mine. My ships are ready and 
My people did expect my hence depai'ture 
Two days ago. This jealousy 45i 

Is for a precious creature: as she s rare, 

Must it be great; and, as his person ’s mighty, 
Must it be violent; and as he does conceive 
He is dishonour’d by a man which ever 
Profess’d^ to him, why, his revenges must 
In that be made more bitter Fear o’ershades 
me: 

Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
The gracious queen, part of his theme, but 
nothing 

Of his ill-ta’en suspicion! Come, Camillo; 

I will respect thee as a father if 461 

Thou bear’st my life off hence: let us avoid. 

Cam. It is in mine authority to command 
The keys of all the posterns : please your high- 
ness 

To take the urgent hour. Come, sir, away. 

[Exeunt, 


1 Vice, screw, force 

2 Swear . . . over, %.e. overswear. 


3 Profess’d, i e professed friendship, 
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Met Take the boy to you he so tioubles rae, 
Tis past enduring.— ( -Vet ii 1. 1, 2 ) 


Your brows are blacker; yet black brows, 
they say, 

Become some women best, so that there be 
not 

Too much hair there, but in a semicircle, lo 
Or a half -moon made with a pen. 

^ec. Lady. Who taught you this? 

Mam. I learned it out of women’s faces. 
Pray now 

What colour are your eyebrows? 

First Lady. Blue, my lord. 


2iam. Kay, that ’s a mock : I ’ve seen a lady’s 
nose 

That has been blue, but not her eyebrows. ' 

First Ijady. Hark ye 

The queen your mother rounds apace * w^e shalK 
Present our services to a fine new prince ) 
One of these days; and then you’d wanton^ 
with us, i 

If we would have you. I 

Sec. Lady. She is spread of late) 

Into a goodly bulk: good time encounter her! 
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^ Her. QWhat wisdom stirs amongst you'^ 
Come, sir, now 21 

' I am for you again. ] pray you, sit by us, 
And tell ’s a tale. 

Mam. Merry or sad shall ’t be? 

Her. As merry as you will. 

Mam. A sad tale ’s best for winter . I have one 
Of sprites and goblins. 

Her. Let ’s have that, good sir. 

Come on, sit down: come on, and do your best 
To fright me with your sprites; you Te power- 
ful at it. 

Mam. There was a man — 

Her, Nay, come, sit down; then on. 

Mam. Dwelt by a churchyard : I will tell it 
softly; 30 

Yond crickets shall not hear it. 

Her. Gome on, then. 

And give ’t me in mine ear. 

Leontes, Antigonus, Lords., and Guards. 

Leon. Was he met there? his train? Camillo 
with him? 

First Lord. Behind the tuft of pines I met 
them; never 

Saw I men scour so on their way : I eyed them 
Even to their ships. 

Leon. How blest am I ' 

111 my just censure,^ m my true opinion! 
Alack for lesser knowledge ' how accurs’d 
In being so blest ! There may be in the cup 
A spider steep’d, and one may drink, depart. 
And yet partake no venom; for his knowledge 
Is not infected: but if one present 42 

The abhorred ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his 
sides. 

With violent hefts. I have drunk, and seen 
the spider. 

[| Camillo was his help in this, his pander:]] 
There is a plot against my life, my crown; 

All ’s true that is mistrusted: that false villain 
Whom I employ’d was pre-employ’d by him: 
He has discover’d my design, and I 50 

Eemain a pinch’d thing; yea, a very trick 
For them to play at will. How came the posterns 
So easily open ? 

First Lord. By his great authority; 

1 Censure, judgment. 


Which often hath no less prevail’d than so 
On your command. 

Leon. I know ’t too well. 

Give me the boy: I am glad you did not nurse 
him: 

Though he does bear some signs of me, yet you 
Have too much blood in him. 

Her. What is this'^ sport? 

Leoyi. Bear the boy hence; he shall not come 
about her; 

[] Awmy with him ’ and let her sport herself go ? 
With that she 's big with; for ’t is Polixenes / 
Has made thee swell thus. ? 

Her. But I ’d say he had not, ^ 

And I’ll be sworn you would believe my saying, ^ 
Howe’er you lean to the nay ward. ? 

Leon. ]] AYu, my lords, ^ 

Look on her, mark her well; be but about 
To say, “ She is a goodly lady,” and 
The justice of your hearts will thereto add, 
“’Tis pity she’s not honest, honourable.” 

Q Praise her but for this her without-door form, '!* 
Which, on my faith, deserves high speech, and \ 
straight 70 \ 

The shrug, tlie hum, or ha, these petty brands ; 
That calumny doth use; O, I am out, i 

That mercy does, for calumny will sear ? 
Virtue itself' these shrugs, these humsand ha’s, 
When you have said ‘‘ she ’s goodly,” come J 
between, ^ 

Ere you can say ‘^she’s honest. ’’but] be ’t known, i 
From him that has most cause to grieve it 
should be, 

She ’s an adulteress. 

He7'. Should a villain say so,^ 

The most replenish’d'-^ villain m the world, ^ 
He were as much more villain : you, my lord, ^ 
Do but mistake. ^ 

I^eon. You have mistook, my lady, / 

Polixenes for Leontes: 0 thou thing! 82/ 

Which I ’ll not call a creature of thy place, 
Lest barbarism, making me the precedent, / 

Should a like language use to all degrees, i 
And mannerly distinguishinent leave out ] 

Betwixt the prince and beggar: I have said > 
She ’s an adulteress; I have said with whom: 
More, she ’s a traitor and Camillo is 
A federary^ with her; []and one that knows, 

Iteplemsh’d, complete, consummate. 

3 Federal y, confederate, accomplice. 
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^ Wliat she should shame to know herself 9 i 
, But with her most vile principal, that she ’s 
A hed-swerver, even as bad as those 
That vulgars give bokhst titles; ] ay, and privy 
To this their late escape. 

Her. No, my life, 

Privy to none of this. How will this grieve you, 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have published me! Gentle my lord. 
You scarce can right me throughly then, to say 
You did mistake. 

Leon. No, if I mistake loo 

In those foundations which I build upon, 

The centre is not big enough to bear 
A schoolboy ^s top. Away with her, to prison! 
He who shall speak for her is afar off guilty 
But that he sjieaks. 

Her. There’s some ill planet reigns: 

I must be patient till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable. Good my 
lords, 

I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew 
Perchance shall dry your pities; but I have 
That honourable grief lodged here which burns 
Worse than tears drown: beseech you all, my 
lords, 112 

With thoughts so qualified as your charities 
Shall best instruct you, measure me; and so 
The king’s will be perform’d ! 

Leon. Shall I be heard ? 

Her. Who is ’t that goes with me ^ Beseech 
your highness, 

My women may be with me; for, you see, 

My plight requires it. Do not weep, good 
fools; 

There is no cause: when you shall know your 
mistress iia 

Has deserv’d prison, then abound in tears 
As I come out: this action I now go on 
Is for my better grace. Adieu, my lord: 

I never wish’d to see you soriy; now 
I trust I shall. My women, come; you have 
leave. 

Leon. Go, do our bidding; hence! 

\Exennt Hermione^ guarded.^ and Ladies. 
First Lord. Beseech your highness, call the 
queen again. 

Ant. Be certain what you do, sir, lest your 
justice 


ACT II Scene 1 

Prove violence; in the which three great ones 
suffer, 128 

Yourself, your queen, your son. 

First Lord. F or her, my lord, 

I dare my life lay down, and will do ff, sir, 
Please you to accept it, that the queen is spotless 
I’ the eyes of heaven and to you; I mean. 

In this which you accuse her. 

Z.Ant. If it prove ! 

She ’s otherwise, I ’ll keep my stables where ^ 
I lodge my wife; I ’ll go in couples with her; ; 
Than when I feel and see her no further trust ? 

her; ) 

For every inch of woman in the world, ? 

Ay, every dram of woman’s flesh, is false, ^ 
If she be. ? 

Leon Hold your peaces. / 

First Lord. Good my lord, — ' 

Ant. It is for you we speak, not for ourselves : J 
You are abused, and by some putter-on ^ i4-i^ 

That will be damn’d for ’t; would I knew the'! 

villain, ^ 

I would land -damn him. Be she honour-? 

flaw’d, — 

I have three daughters; the eldest is eleven; jj 
The second and the third, nine and some ffve;^ 
If this prove true, they ’ll pay for ’t: by mine^, 
honour, ( 

111 geld ’em all; fourteen they shall not see, s 
To bring false generations: they are co-heirs ;s 
And I had rather glib myself than they 149 s 
Should not produce fair issue. s 

Leon. Cease; no more, i 

You smell this business with a sense as cold I 
As is a dead man’s nose: but I do see’t and$ 
feel ’t, i 

As you feel doing thus, and see withal / 

The instruments that feel. i 

Ant. If it be so, ? 

We need no grave to bury honesty: i 

There ’s not a grain of it the face to sweeten i 
Of the whole dungy earth. ] ? 

Leon. What! lack I credit? 

First Lord. I had rather you did lack than 
I, my lord, 158 

Upon this ground ;andmoreit would content me 
To have her honour true than your suspicion. 
Be blam’d for ’t how you might. 


1 Putter-oHy instigator 


THE WINTEE’S TALE. 
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J Leon. C what need we 

^Commune with you of this, but rather follow 
jOur forceful instigation? Our prerogative 
I Calls not your counsels ; but our natural goodness 
Imparts this, which, if you, or stupefied 
}Or seeming so in skill, ^ cannot or will not 
Relish a truth, like us, inform yourselves 
; We need no more of your advice: the matter. 
The loss, the gain, the ordering on ’t, is all 
/Properly ours. 

) Ant And I wish, my liege, iro 

/ You had only in your silent judgment tried it, 
/Without more overture.^ 

( Leon. How could that be ? ] 

Either thou art most ignorant by age, 

Or thou wert born a fool. Camille’s flight, 
Added to their familiarity, 

/ 12 Which was as gross as ever touch’d conjecture, 
/That lack’d sight only, nought for approbation'^ 
<But only seeing, all other circumstances 
\ Made up to tlie deed, 2|-— doth push on this pro- 
ceeding: 

Yet, for a greater confirmation, iso 

For, in an act of this importance ’t were 
Most piteous to be wild,*^ I have dispatch’d in 
post^ 

To sacred Delphos, to Apollo’s temple, 
Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know 
Of stuff’d sufficiency: now, from the oracle 
They will bring all; whose spiritual counsel had, 
Shall stop or spur me. Have I done well? 

FL'st Lord. Well done, my lord. 

Leon. Though I am satisfied, and need no 
more 

Than what I know, yet shall the oracle 190 
Give rest to the minds of others, such as he 
Whose ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to the truth. So have we thought 
it good 

From our free person she should be confin’d. 
Lest that the treachery of the two fled hence 
Be left her to perform. Come, follow us; 

We are to speak in public; for this business 
Will raise® us all. 

Ant l/Uidel To laughter, as I take it, 

If the good truth were known. [^Eoseunt 

1 Skilt cunning. 2 Oue; ture, disclosure 

3 Ap’prdbation^ attestation 4 i e rash 

3 In post, lu haste, as we say now post-haste. 

Raise, i e. rouse. 


Scene II. A prison. 

Enter Paulina, a Gentleman^ and Attendants. 

Paul. The keeper of the prison, call to him; 
Let him have knowledge who I am. 

{Exit Gentleman. 
Good lady, 

No court in Europe is too good for thee; 
What dost thou then in prison ? 

Re-enter Gentleman^ with the Gaoler. 

Now, good sir, 

You know me, do you not? 

Gaol. For a worthy lady, 

And one who mucli I honour. 

Paul. Pray you, then. 

Conduct me to the queen. 

Gaol. I may not, madam: 

To the contrary I have express commandment. 
Paul. Here’s ado, 

To lock up honesty and honour from lO 

The access of gentle visitors ' Is ’t lawful, pray 
you, 

To see her women? any of them? Emilia? 

Gaol. So please you, madam, 

To put apart these your attendants, I 
Shall bring Emilia forth. 

Paul. I pray now, call her. 

Withdraw yourselves. 

{Exeunt Gentleman and Attendants. 
Gaol. And, madam, 

I must be present at your conference. 

Paul. Well, be’t so, prithee. {Exit Gaoler. 
Here’s such ado to make no stain a stain 
As passes colouring. 

Re-enter Gaoler^ with Emilia. 

Dear gentlewoman, 20 
How fares our gracious lady? 

Emil. As well as one so great and so forlorn 
May hold together: on her frights and griefs. 
Which never tender lady hath borne greater, 
She is, something before her time, deliver’d. 
Pa/nl. A hoy? 

E7nil. A daughter; and a goodly babe, 
Lusty, and like to live: the queen receives 
Much comfort in ’t; says, “ My poor prisoner, 
I am innocent as you.” 

Paul. 
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I dare he sworn: 
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These dangerous unsafe lunes^ i’ the king, 
beshrew them’ 

He must be told on % and he shall the office 
Becomes a woman best; 1 11 take 1 upon me 
If I prove honey-mouth’d, let my tongue blister, 
And never to my red-look’d anger be 
The trumpet any more. Pray you, Emilia, 


Commend my best obedience to the queen: 

If she dares trust me with her little babe, 

1 11 show 1 the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to the loud’st. We do not know 
How he may soften at the sight o’ the child : 
The silence often of pure innocence 4 i 

Persuades when speaking fails. 



Most worthy madam, 
Your honour and your goodness is so evident, 
That your free undertaking cannot miss 
A thriving issue: there’s no lady living 
So meet for this great errand. Please your 
ladyship 

To visit the next room, I ’ll presently 
Acquaint the queen of your most noble offer; 
Who but to-day hammered of this design. 

But durst not tempt a minister of honour, 50 
Lest she should be denied. 

Tell her, Emilia, 


1 Lunes, frenzies. 
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1 11 use that tongue I have : if wit flow from ’t, 
As boldness from my bosom, let ’t not be doubted 
I shall do good. 

Now be you bless’d for it! 
Ill to the queen: please you, come something 
nearer. 

Gaol Madam, if ’t please the queen to send 
the babe, 

I know not what I shall incur to pass it, 
Having no warrant. 

\^Paul. You need not fear it, sii*: ^ 

The child was prisoner to the womb, and is 5 
By law and process of great nature thence 60 ? 
Freed and enfranchised ; not a party to l 
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';Tlie anger of the king, nor guilty of, 
j' If any be, the trespass of the queen. 

Gaol. I do believe it. ] 

Paid. Do not you fear, upon mine honour, I 
Will stand betwixt you and danger. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. A room in Leontes' palace. 

Enter Leontes, Antigonus, Lords^ and 
Servants. 

Leon. Nor night nor day no rest: it is but 
weakness 

To bear the matter thus; mere weakness. If 
J The cause were not in being, — [] part o’ the cause, 
<She the adulteress; for the harlot king 
sis quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank ^ 
And levek*^ of ray brain, 23lot-proof; but she 
I can hook to me ] say that she were gone, 
Given to the lire, a moiety of my rest 
Might come to me again. — Who’s there'? 

First Serv. My lord'? 

Leon. How does the boy'? 

First Serv. He took good rest to-night; 
’T IS hoped his sickness is discharged. ii 

Leon. To see Ins nobleness' 

Conceiving the dishonour of his mother, 

He straight declin’d, droop’d, took it deeply, 
Fasten’d and fix’d the shame on ’t in himself, 
Threw off his spirit, his appetite, his sleep. 
And downright languish’d. Leave me solely: go. 
See how he fares. [Exit Servant^ Fie, lie! 
no thought of him: 

The very thought of my revenges that way 
Eecoil upon me * in himself too mighty, 20 
And in his parties, his alliance; let him be, 
Until a time may serve: for present vengeance, 
Take it on her. Camillo and Polixenes 
Laugh at me, make their pastime at my sorrow: 
They should not laugh, if 1 could reach them; 
nor 

Shall she, within my power. 

Enter Paulina, loith a Child. 

First Lord. You must not enter. 

Paul. Nay, rather, good my lords, be second 
to me: 

Fear you his tyrannous passion more, alas, 


1 Blank, the white or hulTs-eye of a target; mark. 

2 Level, aim. 


Than the queen’s life '? a gracious innocent soul, 
More free than he is jealous. 

Ant. That ’s enough. 

Sec. Atten. Madam, he hath not slept to- 
night; commanded 31 

None should come at him. 

Paul. Not so hot, good sir: 

I come to bring him sleep. ’T is such as you. 
That creep like shadows by him, and do sigh 
At each his needless heavings, such as you 
Nourish the cause of his aw^aking- I 
Do come with words as medicinal as true, 
Honest as either, to purge him of that humour 
That presses him from sleep. 

Leon. What noise there, ho? 

Paul. No noise, my lord; but needful con- 
ference 40 

About some gossips^ for your highness. 

Leon. How 1 

Away with that audacious lady' Antigonus, 
I charged thee that she should not come about 
me: 

I knew she would. 

Ant I told her so, my lord, 

On your displeasure’s peril and on mine, 

She should not visit you. 

Leon. What, canst not rule her? 

I^aul. From all dishonesty he can. in this, 
Unless he take the course that you have done, 
Commit me for committing honour, trust it, 
He shall not rule me. 

Ant. La you now, you hear: 

When she will take the rein, I let her run; 
But she ’ll not stumble. 

Paul. Good my liege, I come; 

And, I beseech you, hear me, who professes 
Myself your loyal servant, your physician, 
Your most obedient councillor, yet that dares 
Less appear so in comforting^ your evils, 
Thau such as most seem yours: I say, I come 
From your good queen. 

I^eon. Good queen! 

Paul. Good queen, my lord, 

Good queen; I say good queen; 59 

And would by combat make her good, so were I 
A man, the worst about you. 

Leon. Force her hence. 


s Gossips, sponsors. 

4 Comfortmg, encouraging. 
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Paul. Let him that makes but trifles of his 
eyes 

Eirst hand me. on mine own accord I’ll off; 
But first I ’ll do my errand. The good queen, 
For she is good, hath brought you forth a 
daughter; 

Here ’tis; commends it to your blessing. 

[Lays doiuii the Child. 

^ Leon. 

(A mankind witch’ Hence with her, out o’ 
\ door. 

( A most intelligencing bawd ! 

( Paul. Not so: 

I I am as ignorant in that as you 
In so entitling me, and no less honest 70 
Than you are mad; which is enough. I’ll 
warrant, 

^ As this world goes, to pass for honest 
J Leon. Traitors! 

^Will you not push her out? Give her the 
j! bastard. 

^ [To Antigonus\ Thou dotard, thou art woman- 
j tir’d, ^ unroosted 

I By thy dame Partlet here. Take up the bastard ; 
I Take ’t up, I say; give ’t to thy crone. 

) Paul. For ever 

)Unvenerable be thy hands, if thou 
) Tak’st up the princess by that forced baseness 
; Which he has put upon’t! 

I Leon. He dreads his wife. 

Paul. So I would you did; then ’t were past 
all doubt so 

You’d call your children yours. 

Leon. A nest of traitors! 

xint. I am none, by this good light. 

Paul. Nor I; nor any, 

But one that ’s here, and that ’s himself; for he 
The sacred honour of himself, his queen’s, 

< His hopeful son’s, his babe’s, betrays to slander, 
s Whose sting is sharper than the sword’s; and 
s will not — 

sFor, as the case now stands, it is a curse 
sHe cannot be compell’d to ’t — once remove 
sThe root of his opinion, which is rotten 
] As ever oak or stone was sound. 

) Leon. A callat^ 90 

> Of boundless tongue, who late hath beat her 
) husband, 


And now baits me ! This brat is none of mine; c 
It is the issue of Polixenes . ]] 

Hence with it; and together with the dam 
Commit them to the fire! 

Paul. It is yours; 

And, might we lay the old proverb to your 
charge. 

So like you, ’t is the worse. [_ Behold, my lords, ^ 
Although the print be little, the whole matter ^ 
And copy of the father, eye, nose, lip; / 

The trick of ’s frown; his forehead; nay, the/ 
valley, 100 ^ 

The pretty dimples of his chin and cheek; his^ 
smiles; j 

The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger: ^ 
And thou, good goddess Nature, which hast^ 
made it ^ 

So like to him that got it, if thou hast ; 

The ordering of the mind too, ’rnongst alL‘ 
colours J 

No yellow in ’t, lest she suspect, as he does, ^ 
Her children not her husband’s! ] ] 

Leon. A gross hag ! 

And, lozel, thou art worthy to be hang’d, 

That wilt not stay her tongue. 

Ant. Hang all the husbands 

That cannot do that feat, you ’ll leave yourself 
Hardly one subject. 

Leon. Once more, take her hence. 

Paul. A most unworthy and unnatural lord 
Can do no more. 

Leon. I ’ll ha’ thee burnt. 

Paul. I care not: 

It is an heretic that makes the fire, 

Not she which burns in ’t. I ’ll not call you 
tyrant; 

But this most cruel usage of your queen — 
Not able to produce more accusation 
Than your own weak-hing’d fancy — some- 
thing savours 

Of tyranny, and will ignoble make you, 120 
Yea, scandalous to the world. 

Ijeon. On your allegiance, 

Out of the chamber with her ! W ere I a tyrant, 
Where were her life she durst not call me so, 
If she did know me one. Away with her! 
Paul. I pray you, do not push me; I’ll be 
gone. 

Look to your babe, my lord; ’tis yours: Jove 
send her 


1 Woman-tifd, henpecked 
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2 Callat, trull. 
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A better guiding spirit' What needs these 
hands'^ 

You, that are thus so tender o’er his follies, 
Will never do him good, not one of you. 129 
So, so: farewell; we are gone. \_Exit. 

Leon. Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife to 
this. 


[| My child^ away with it ' Even thou, that hast 
A heart so tender o’er it, take it hence 
And see it instantly consum’d with fire; 

Even thou and none but thou. Take it up 
straight: 

Within this hour bring me word ’t is done, 
And by good testimony, or I ’ll seize thy life, 







''('•vy. i’ Sj!’ 





I*aul 1 pray you, do not push me , T 'll be gone. 

Look to your babe, my lord; 't is yours —(Act ii 3 125, 12(5 ) 



)With what thou else call’st thine. Tf thou 
^ refuse, 

/And wilt encounter witli my wrath, say so; 
jThe bastard-brains with these my proper 
/ hands 140 

Shall I dash out. Go, take it to the fire; 

/For thou sett’st on thy wife.] 

A7it. I did not, sir: 

These lords, my noble fellows, if they please, 
Can clear me in ’t. 

Fv'si Lord. We can: my royal liege, 
He is not guilty of her coming hithex\ 

Leon. You ’re liars all. 


Fmt Lord. Beseech your highness, give us 
better credit: 

We have always truly serv’d you; and beseech 
you 

So to esteem of us: and on our knees we beg, 
As recompense of our dear services 150 

Past and to come, that you do change this 
purpose. 

Which being so horrible, so bloody, must 
Lead on to some foul issue: we all kneel. 

Leon. I amafeatherfor each wind that blows: 
Shall I live on, to see this bastard kneel 
And call me father'? better burn it now 
29 
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TLaa curse it then. But be it; let it live. 

It sliall not neither. You, sir, come you hither; 

You that have been so tenderly officious 
With Lady Margery, your midwife there, 

To save this bastard’s life, — for ’t is a bastard, 
So sure as this beard ’s gray, — ] what will you 
adventure 162 

To save this brat’s life ? 

Ant. Any thing, my lord, 

That my ability may undergo. 

And nobleness impose: at least, thus much: 

I ’ll pawn the little blood which I have left 
To save the innocent: any thing possible. 
Leon. It shall be possible. Swear by this 
sword 

Thou wilt perform my bidding. 

Ant. I will, my lord. 

\ Leon. Mark, and perform it: [[seest thou? 
I for the fail 170 

5 Of any point in ’t shall not only be 
l Heath to thyself, but to thy lewd-tongued wife, 
S Whom for this time we pardon. ] We enjoin 
thee, 

As thou art liegeman to us, that thou carry 
This female bastard hence, and that thou 
bear it 

To some remote and desert place, quite out 
Of our dominions, and that there thou leave it, 
Without more mercy, to its own protection 
And favour of the climate. As by strange for- 
tune 179 

It came to us, I do in justice charge thee, 

On thy soul’s peril and thy body’s torture, 
That thou commend it strangely ^ to some place 
Where chance may nurse or end it. Take it 
up. 


Ant. I swear to do this, though a present 
death 

Had been more mercif ul. Cbme on, poor babe : 
Some powerful spirit instruct the kites and 
ravens 

To be thy nurses! Wolves and bears, they say, 
Casting their savageness aside, have done 
Like offices of pity. Sir, be prosperous 
In more than this deed does require! And 
blessing loo 

Against this cruelty fight on thy side. 

Poor thing, condemn’d to loss!^ 

[Kvit loitli the Child. 
Leon. No, I ’ll not rear 

Another’s issue. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Please your highness, posts 

From those you sent to the oracle are come 
An hour since • Cleomenes and Hion, 

Being well arriv’d from Helphos, are both 
landed. 

Hasting to the court. 

First Lord. So please you, sir, their speed 
Hath been beyond account. 

Leon. Twenty- three days 

They have been absent, ’tis good speed; fore- 
tells 

The great Apollo suddenly will have 2uo 
The truth of this appear. Prepare you, lords; 
Summon a session, that we may arraign 
Our most disloyal lady; for, as she hath 
Been publicly accus’d, so shall she have 
A just and open trial. While she lives 
My heart will be a burden to me. Leave me. 
And think upon my bidding. [Exeunt. 


ACT 

Scene I. A toion in Sicilia. \ 

Enter Cleomenes and Dion, attended. 

Cleo. The climate’s delicate, the air most 
sweet, 

Fertile the isle, the temple much surpassing 
The common praise it bears. 

1 Commend it strangely, ie. commit it as a stranger. 
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III. 

Lion. I shall report, 

For most it caught me, the celestial habits, 
Methinks I so should term them, and the 
reverence 

Of the grave wearers. 0, the sacrifice! 

How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly 
It was i’ the offering! 


2 Loss, casting away. 
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(jlQQ^ But of all, the burst 

And the ear-deafening voice o’ the oracle, o 
Rm to Jove’s thunder, so surpris’d my sense, 
That I was nothing 

j)ion. If the event o’ the journey 

Prove as successful to the queen,— O be ’t so' — 
As it hath been to us rare, pleasant, speedy, 
The time is worth the use on ’t. 

qIqo Great Apollo 

Turn all to the best! These proclamations, 

So forcing faults upon Hermione, 

I little like. 

Dion. The violent carriage of it 
Will clear or end the business: when the oracle. 
Thus by Apollo’s great divine seal’d up, 

Shall the contents discover, something rare 
Even then will rush to knowledge. Go: fresh 
horses! 21 

And gracious be the issue! \Exeimt. 

Scene II. A court of justice. 

Enter Leontes, and Officers. 

Leon. This sessions, to our great grief we 
pionounce, 

Even pushes ’gainst our heart, the party tried. 
The daughter of a king, our wife, and one 
Of us too much belov’d Let us be clear’d 
Of being tyrannous, since we so openly 
Proceed in justice, which shall have due course, 
Even^ to the guilt or the purgation. 

Produce the prisoner. 

Off. It is his highness’ pleasure that the 
queen 

Appear in person here in court. Silence! 10 

Enter Hermione, guarded; Paulina and 
Ladies attending. 

Leon. Read the indictment. 

Off: [Reads'] “ Hermione, qncon to the worthy 
Leontes, king of Sicilia, thou art bore accused and 
arraigned of higdi treason, in committing adultery 
vith Polixenos, king of Bohemia, and conspiiing 
with Camillo to take away the life of our sovereign 
lord the king, thy royal husband : the pretence*-* 
whereof being by circumstances partly laid open, 
thou, Hermione, contrary to the faith and alIog*iance 
of a true subject, didst counsel and aid them, for 
their better safety, to fly away by night.” 22 


Her. Since what I am to say must be but 
that 23 

Which contradicts my accusation and 
The testimony on my part no other 
But what comes from myself, it shall scarce 
boot me 

To say, “Not guilty:” mine integrity 
Being counted falsehood, shall, as I express it. 
Be so receiv’d. But thus, if powers divine 
Behold our human actions, as they do, 30 
I doubt not then but innocence shall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. Y 0 u , my lord, best know, 
Wlio least will seem to do so, my past life 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true. 

As I am now unhappy; which is more 
Than history can pattern, though devis’d 
And play’d to take spectators. J^For behold me, ^ 
A fellow of the royal bed, which owe^ 

A moiety of the throne, a great king’s daugh-i 
ter, 40 J 

The mother to a hopeful prince, here standing J 
To prate and talk for life and honour ’foie j 
Who please to come and hear. ] For life, I 
prize it 

As I weigh grief, which I would spare: for 
honour, 

’Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only tliat I stand for. I appeal 
To your own conscience, sir, before Polixenes 
Came to your court, how I was in your grace, 
How merited to be so; since he came, 

With what encounter‘d so uncurrent I 50 
Have strain’d,^ to appear thus: if one jot be- 
yond 

The bound of honour, or in act or will 
That way inclining, harden’d be the liearts 
Of all that hear me, and my near’st of kin 
Ci-y fie upon my grave' 

{_Jueon. I ne’er heard yet / 

That any of these bolder vices wanted J 

Less imjmdence to gainsay what they did J 
Than to perform it first. 

Her. That ’s true enough ; I 

Though ’t IS a saying, sir, not due to me. / 
Ijcon. You will not own it. j 

Her. More tlian mistress of r 


8 Owe, possess 

4 Mneounter, beliaviouv or intercourse, 
fi Strain'd, swerved, 
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1 Even, equal, impartial 


2 Pretence, design. 
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Winch comes to me in name of fault, I must 
not 01 

1 At all acknowledge. ]] For Polixenes, 

With whom I am accus’d, I do confess 
I lov’d him as in honour he requir’d, 

With such a kind of love as might become 
A lady like me, with a love even such. 

So and no other, as yourself commanded: 
Which not to have done, I think had been in 
me 

Both disobedience and ingratitude 
To you and toward your friend; whose love 
had spoke. To 

Even since it could speak, from an infant, freely, 
That it was yours. Now, for conspiracy, 

I know not how it tastes; though it be dish’d 
For me to try how . all I know of it 
Is that Gamillo was an honest man; 

And why he left your court, the gods themselves, 
Wotting no more than I, are ignorant. 

Leon. You knew of his departure, as you 
know what 79 

You ’ve underta’en to do in ’s absence. 

Her. Sir, 

Y'ou speak a language that I understand not. 
^[]My life stands in the level of your dreams, 

^ Which I ’ll lay down. ] 

) Leo)i. [[Your actions are my dreams; 

You had a bastard by Polixenes, 

And I but dream’d it. [] As you were past all 
shame, — 

Those of your fact^ are so, — so past all truth: 
Which to deny concerns more than avails; 

, [[ for as 

^Thy hrat hath been cast out, like to itself, 
JNo father owning it, — which is, indeed, 
^^More criminal in thee than it, — so ] thou 90 
Shalt feel our justice; in whose easiest passage 
Look for no less than death. 

Her. Sir, spare your threats: 

The bug 2 which you would fright me with I seek. 
To me can life be no commodity:^ 

The crown and comfort of my life, your favoui’, 
I do give lost; for I do feel it gone. 

But know not how it went. My second joy 
And first-fruits of my body, from his presence 
I am barr’d, like one infectious. My third 
comfort, 99 

1 Those oj your fact, i.e. those who have done as you 
have done. s jsug, bugbear. s Commodity, profit. 
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Starr’d most unluckily, is from my breast. 

The innocent milk in its most innocent mouth. 
Haled out to murder- [[ myself on every post ^ 
Proclaim’d a strumpet; with immodest hatred ^ 
The child-bed privilege denied, which ’longs j 
To women of ail fashion; [] lastly, hurried ^ 
Here to this place, i’ the open air, before 
I have got strength of limit. Now, my liege. 
Tell me what blessings I have here alive, 

That I should fear to die^ Therefore proceea. 
But yet hear this; mistake me not; no life, 

I prize it not a straw, but for mine honour. 
Which I would free, if I shall he condemn’d 
Upon surmises, all proofs sleeping else iis 
But what your jealousies awake, I tell you, 
’Tis rigour, and not law. Your honours all, 

I do refer me to the oracle: 

Apollo be my judge! 

First Lord. This your request 

Is altogether just: therefore, bring forth, 

And in Apollo’s name, his oracle. 

some Officers. 

Her. The emperor of Russia was my father: 
0 that he were alive, and here beholding 121 
His daughter’s trial! that he did but see 
The flatness of my misery, yet with eyes 
Of pity, not revenge! 

Re-enter Officers^ with Cleomenes and Dion. 

First Offi: You here shall swear upon this 
sword of justice. 

That you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 
Been both at Delphos, and from thence have 
brought 

This seal’d-up oracle, by the hand deliver’d 
Of great Apollo’s priest; and that since then 
You have not dar’d to break the holy seal 
Nor read the secrets in ’t. 

Gleo. Dion. All this we sweai-. 

Leon. Break up the seals and read. 132 
Offi. \Reads\ “Hermione is chaste; Polixenes 
blameless; Caraillo a tme subject ; Leontes a jealous 
tyrant; his innocent babe truly begotten ; and the 
king shall live without an heir, if that which is lost 
be not found.” 

Lords. Now blessed be the great Apollo! 
Her. Praised! 

Leon. Hast thou read truth? 

First Offi: Ay, my lord; even so 

As it is here set down. 140 




Paul This news is mortal to tho queen : look down, 
And see what death is doing —(Act iii. 2 14!), 100 ) 


Leon. Apollons angry; and the heavens them- 
selves 

Do strike at my injustice. [Hermione s%ooons.'\ 
How now there! 

Paul. This news is mortal to the queen: 
look down, 149 

And see what death is doing. 

Leon. Take her hence: 

Her heart is but overcharg’d; she will recover: 
I have too much believ’d mine own suspicion: 
Beseech you, tenderly apply to her 
Some remedies for life. 

[Exeunt Paulina and Ladies^ with Her- 
mione, 


Apollo, pardon 

My great p’ofaneneas ’gainst thine oracle!— 
I ’ll reconcile me to Polixenes, 

New woo my queen, recall the good Camillo, 
Whom T proclaim a man of truth, of mercy; 
For, being transported by my jealousies 
To bloody thoughts and to revenge, I chose 
Camillo for the minister, to poison I6I 

My friend Polixenes: which had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My swift command, though I with death and 
with 

1 With mart conceit, i.e. with the mere conception. 
Speed, fortune. 
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Reward did threaten and encourage him, 

Not doing it and being done : he, most humane, 
And hll’d with honour, to my kingly guest 
Unclasp’d my practice, quit his fortunes here, 
Which you knew great, and to the hazard 
Of all incertainties himself commended, i7o 
No richer than his honour- how he glisters 
Through my rust! and how his piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker! 

Re-enter Paulina. 

Paul. Woe the while! 

0, cut my lace, lest my heart, cracking it. 
Break too! 

First Lord. What fit is this, good lady ^ 
Paul. What studied torments, tyrant, hast 
for me ? 

What wheels? racks? fires? what flaying? 
boiling 

In leads or oils? what old or newer torture 
Must I receive, whose every word deserves 
To taste of thy most worst? Thy tyranny 
Together working with thy jealousies, — isi 
Fancies too weak foi- boys, too green and idle 
For girls of nine, — 0, think what they have 
done. 

And then run mad indeed, stark mad! for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it. 
That thou betray’dst Polixenes, ’twas nothing; 
That did but show thee, of a fool, inconstant 
And damnable ingrateful: nor was’t much. 
Thou wouldst have poison’d good Camillo’s 
honour, 

To have him kill a king ; poor trespasses, 190 
More monstrous standing by. whereof I reckon 
The casting forth to crows thy baby daughter, 
To be or none or little ; though a devil 
Would have shed water out of fire ere done’t: 
Nor is ’t directly laid to thee, the death 
Of the young prince, -whose honourable 
thoughts, 

Thoughts high for one so tender, cleft the heart 
That could conceive a gross and foolish sire 
Blemish’d his gracious dam: this is not, no, 
Laid to thy answer: but the last, — 0 lords, 
When I have said, cry “woe!” — the queen, the 
queen, 201 

The sweet’st, dear’st creature ’s dead; and ven- 
geance for ’t 
Not dropp’d down yet. 
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First Lord. The higher powers forbid' 
Paid. I say she’s dead; I’ll swear ’t. If 
word nor oath 

Prevail not, go and see: if you can bring 
Tincture^ or lustre in her lip, her eye. 

Heat outwardly or breath within, I ’ll serve you 
As I would do the gods. But, 0 thou tyrant! 
Do not repent these things, for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can stir . therefore betake thee 
To nothing but despair. A thousand knees 
Ten thousand years together, naked, fasting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and still winter 
In storm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. 

Leo7i. Go on, go on: 

Thoucanst not speak too much; I have deserv’d 
All tongues to talk their bitterest. 

First Lord. Say no more: 

Howe'er the business goes, you have made fault 
I’ the boldness of your speech. 

Paid. I am sorry for ’t: 

All faults I make, when I shall come to know 
them, 220 

I do repent. Alas, I have show’d too much 
The rashness of a woman! he is touch’d 
To the noble heart. What ’s gone and what ’s 
past help 

Should be past grief: do not receive affliction 
At my petition; I beseech you, rather 
Let me be punish’d, that have minded you 
Of what you should forget. Now, good my liege, 
Sir, royal sir, forgive a foolish woman: 

The love I bore your queen, — lo, fool again ! 

I ’ll speak of her no more, nor of your children; 
I ’ll not remember you of my own lord, 231 
Who is lost too: take your patience to you, 
And I ’ll say nothing. 

Leon. Thou didst speak but well, 

When most the truth; which I receive much 
better 

Than to be pitied of thee. Prithee, bring me 
To the dead bodies of my queen and son: 

One grave shall be for both; upon them shall 
The causes of their death appear, unto 
Our shame perpetual. Once a day I ’ll visit 
The chapel where they lie, and tears shed there 
Shall be my recreation: so long as nature 
Will bear up with this exercise, so long 242 


1 Tincture, colour. 
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I daily vow to use it. Come, and lead me 
To these sorrows. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. Bohemia. A desert country 
near the sea. 

Enter Antigonus with the Ckild^ and 
a Mariner. 

Ant. Thou art perfect, ^ then, our ship hath 
touch’d upon 
The deserts of Bohemia? 

Mar. Ay, my lord; and fear 

We have landed in ill time: the skies look 
grimly. 

And threaten present blusters. In my con- 
science, 

The heavenswith that we have in hand are angry 
And frown upon ’s. 

Ant. Their sacred wills be done! Go, get 
aboard; 

Look to thy bark: I ’ll not be long before 
I call upon thee. 9 

Mar. Make your best haste; and go not 
Too far i’ the land: ’t is like to be loud w^eather; 
Besides, this place is f.imous for the creatiu’es 
Of prey that keep upon ’t. 

Ant. Go thou away: 

I ’ll follow instantly. 

Mar. I am glad at heart 

To be so rid o’ the business. [Exit. 

Ant. Come, jioor babe: 

I have heard, but not believ’d, the spirits o’ 
the dead 

May walk again : if such thing be, thy mother 
Apjiear’d to me last night, for ne’er was dream 
So like a waking. To me comes a creature. 
Sometimes her head on one side, some another; 
I never saw a vessel of like sorrow 21 

So fill’d and so becoming : in pure white robes, 
Like very sanctity, she did appi'oach 
My cabin where I lay ; thrice bow’d before me. 
And gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 
Became two spouts: the fui^y spent, anon 
Did this break from her: “Good Antigonus, 
Since fate, against thy better disposition, 
Hath made thy person for the thrower-out 
Of my poor babe, according to thine oath. 
Places remote enough are in Bohemia, ai 


1 Perfect, well assured 


There weep, and leave it crying; and, for the 
babe 

Is counted lost for ever, Perdita, 

I prithee, call ’t. For this ungentle business, 
Put on thee by my lord, thou ne’er shalt see 
Thy wife Paulina more.” And so, with shrieks. 
She melted into air. Affrighted much, 

I did in time collect myself, and thought 
This was so, and no slumber. Dreams are toys: 
Yet, for this once, yea, superstitiously, 40 
I will be squar’d 2 by this. I do believe 
Hermione hath suffer’d death; and that 
Apollo would, this being indeed the issue 
Of king Polixenes, it should here be laid, 
Either for life or death, upon the earth 
Of its right father. Blossom, speed thee well! 
There lie, and there thy character: ^ there these; 
Which may, if fortune please, both breed ^ thee, 
pretty. 

And still rest thine. The storm begins: poor 
wretch, 49 

That, for thy mother’s fault art thus expos’d 
To loss and what may follow ' Weep I cannot, 
But my heart bleeds; and most accurs’d am I 
To be by oath enjoin’d to this. Farewell! 

The day frowns more and more: thou’rt like 
to have 

A lullaby too rough • I never sa'w 

Tlie heavens so dim by day. A savage clamour! 

Well may I get aboard! This is the chase: 

I am gone for ever. [Exit pursued hy a hear. 

Enter a Ehepherd. 

Ehep. I would them were no age between 
ten and three-and-twenty, or that youth would 
sleep out the rest; [[for there is nothing in? 
the between but getting wenches with child, j 
wronging the ancientry, stealing, fighting — 
Haik you now! Would any but these boiled 
brains of nineteen and two-and-twenty hunt 
this weather'!^ They have scar’d away t-wo 
of my best sheep, wliich I fear the wolf will 
sooner find than the master: if any where I 
have them, ’t is by the sea-side, browsing of 
ivy. Good luck, an’t be thy will! what have 
w^e here ? Mercy on ’s, a barne ; a very pretty 
barne ! A boy or a child, I wonder ! A pretty 

2 Squar'd, regulated 

8 Thy character, i e the writing concerning thee. 

4 Breed, keep. ® Barne, ie, bairn, child. 
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?oiie; a very pretty one: [sure, some scape: 
] tEougli I am not bookish, yet I can read wait- 
i ing-gentlewoman in the scape. This has been 
>some stair- work, some trunk-work, some be- 
> hind-door- work : they were warmer that got 
Uhis than the poor thing is here.] I dl take it 
up for pity, yet I’ll tarry till my son come; 
he halloo’d but even now. Whoa, ho, hoa! 


Miter Clown. 

Clo. Hilloa, loa! so 

Shep. What, art so near^ [|If thou ’It seej 
a thing to talk on when thou art dead and? 
rotten, ] come hither. What ailest thou, man ? ( 
Clo. I have seen two such sights, by sea and 
by land’ but I am not to say it is a sea, for it 



Shep Good luck, an ’t be thy will ! what haye we here ? Mercy on 's, a barne , a very pretty harno !— ( Act ni. 3 GO-71.) 


is now the sky: betwixt the firmament and it 
you cannot thrust a bodkin’s point. 

Shep. Why, boy, how is it^ 88 

Clo. I would you did but see how it chafes, 
how it rages, how it takes up the shore I but 
that’s not to the point. O, the most piteous 
cry of the poor souls! sometimes to see ’em, 
and not to see ’em; now the ship boring the 
moon with her main-mast, and anon swallowed 
with yest^ and froth, as you ’d thrust a cork 
into a hogshead. And then for the land-ser- 
vice, to see how the bear tore out his shoulder- 
bone; how he cried to me for help, and said 


1 Yest, foam. 
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his name was Antigonus, a nobleman. But to 
make an end of the ship, to see how the sea 
flap-dragon’d it: but, first, how the poor souls 
roared, and the sea mock’d them; and how the 
poor gentleman roared, and the bear mock’d 
him, both roaring louder than the sea or wea- 
ther. 101 

Shep. Hame of mercy, when was this, boy'? 
Clo. Now, now: I have not wink’d since I 
saw these sights: the men are not yet cold 
under water, nor the bear half din’d on the 
gentleman: \e ’s at it now. 

JSkep. Would I had been by, to have help’d 
the old man! ill 

Clo. I would you had been by the ship-side, 
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to heave help’d her: there your charity would 
have lack’d footing. ii-i 

Shep, Heavy matters' heavy matters! but 
look thee here, boy. Now bless thyself: thou 
mettest with things d3nLng, I with things new- 
born. Here’s a sight for thee; look thee, a 
bearing-cloth^ for a squire’s child' look thee 
here; take up, take up, boy; open ’t. So, let ’s 
see: it was told me I should be rich by the 
fairies. This is some changeling: opeii’t. 
What ’s within, boy ? 1 23 

Clo. You’re a made old man: if the sms of 
your youth are forgiven you, you’re well to 
live. Gold' all gold' 

Shep. This IS fairy gold, boy, and ’twill prove 
so: up with’t, keep it close: home, home, the 


next 2 way. We are lucky, boy; and to be so 
still, requires nothing but secrecy. Let my 
sheep go: come, good boy, the next way 
home 131 

Clo. Go you the next way with your find- 
ings. I ’ll go see if the bear be gone from the 
gentleman, and how much he hath eaten: they 
are never curst,^ but when they are hungry: 
if there be any of him left, I ’ll bury it. 

Shep. That ’s a good deed. If thou mayest 
discern by that which is left of him what he 
is, fetch me to the sight of him. 

Clo. Marry, will I; and you shall help to 
put him i’ the ground. 141 

Shep. ’T is a lucky day, boy, and we ’ll do 
good deeds on’t. [E.xeimt. 


ACT 

Scene I. 

Enter Time, the Chorus. 

Time. I, that please some, try all, both joy 
and terror 

Of good and bad, that make and unfold error, 
Now take upon me, m the name of Time, 

To use my wings. Impute it not a crime 
To me or my swift passage, that I slide 
O’er sixteen years, and leave the growth untried 
Of that wide gap, since it is in my power 
To o’erthrow law and in one self -born hour 
To plant and o’erwhelm custom. Let me pass 
The same I am, ere ancient’st order was lo 
Or what is now receiv’d: I witness to 
The times that brought them in ; so shall I do 
To the freshest things now reigning, and make 
stale 

The glistering of this present, as my tale 
Now seems to it. Your patience this allowing, 

I tummy glass, and give my scene such growing 
As you had slept between : Leontes leaving 
The efiects of his fond jealousies, so grieving 
That he shuts up himself. Imagine me, 

Gentle spectators, that I now may be 20 
In fair Bohemia; and remember well, 

I mentioned a son o’ the king’s, which Florizel 


1 Bearing-cloth, i e. christening-cloth 


IV. 

I now name to you; and with speed so pace 
To speak of Perdita, now grown in grace 
Equal with wondering: what of her ensues, 

I list not‘^ prophesy; but let Time’s news 
Be known when ’t is brought forth. A shep- 
herd’s daughter. 

And what to her adheres, which fallows after. 
Is the argument of Time. Of this allow,^ 

If ever you have spent time worse ere now; 

If never, yet that Time himself doth say 3i 
He wishes earnestly you never may. [Exit 

Scene II. Bohemia. The palace of Polivenes. 

Enter Polixenes and Oamillo. 

Pol. I pray thee, good Camillo, be no more 
importunate: ’tis a sickness denying thee any 
thing; a death to grant this. 

Cam. It is fifteen years since I saw my coun- 
try: though I have for the most part been 
aired abroad, I desire to lay my bones there. 
Besides, the penitent king, my master, hath 
sent for me; to whose feeling sorrows I might 
be some allay, or I o’er ween to think so, which 
is another spur to my departure. lo 

Pol. As thou lovest me, Oamillo, wipe not 

a Next, nigliest, neare.st. Cnmt, savage. 

4 / list not, ie. I do not diodso to 
« Allow, approve. O'emeen, presume. 
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out the rest of thy services by leaving me now: 
J [ the need I have of thee, thine own goodness 
/hath made; better not to have had thee than 
/thus to want thee: thou, having made me busi- 
/ nesses which none witliout thee can sufficiently 
^manage, must either stay to execute them thy- 
|self, or take away with thee the very services 
)thou hast done; which if I have not enough 
^considered, as too much I cannot, to be more 
? thankful to thee shall be my study; and my 
5 profit therein, the heaping friendships.^] Of 
that fatal country, Sicilia, prithee speak no 
more; wdiose very naming punishes me with 
the remembrance of that penitent, as thou call- 
est him, and reconciled king, my brother; 
whose loss of his most precious queen and 
children are even now to be afresh lamented. 
Say to me, when sawest thou the Prince Flori- 
zel, my son 'i* Kings are no less unhappy, their 
issue not being gracious, than they are in 
losing them when they have approved their 
virtues. 32 

Cam. Sir, it is three days since I savr the 
prince. What his happier affairs may be, are 
to me unknown * but I have missingly noted, 
he is of late much retired from court, and is 
less frequent to his piincely exercises than 
formerly he hath appeared. 

Pol. I have considered so much, Camillo, 
and with some care; so far, that I have eyes 
under my service which look upon his re- 
movedness; from whom I have this intelli- 
gence, that he is seldom from the house of a 
most homely shepherd ; a man, they say, that 
from very nothing, and beyond the imagina- 
tion of his neighbours, is grown into an un- 
speakable estate. 

Cam. I have heard, sir, of such a man, who 
hath a daughter of most rare note : the report 
of her is extended more than can be thought 
to begin from such a cottage. do 

Pol. That’s likewise part of my intelligence; 
but, I fear, the angle that plucks our son 
thither. Thou shalt accompany us to the 
place; where we will, not appearing what we 
are, have some question ^ with the shepherd; 
from whose simplicity I think it not uneasy ^ 

1 Fne7id&hips, friendly services. 

2 Question, conversation. 

8 Not uneasy, i.e easy, not difficult 
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to get the cause of my son’s resort thither. 
Prithee, be my present partner in this busi- 
ness, and lay aside the thoughts of Sicilia. 
Cum. I willingly obey your command. 60 
Pol. My best Camillo’ We must disguise 
ourselves. [Pxeimt. 

Scene III. A road near the ShepJierd^s 
Cottage. 

Enter Autolycus, singing. 

When daffodils begin to peer, 

With, heigh ’ the doxy over the dale, 

Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year; 

For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 

The white sheet bleaching on the hedge, 

With, heigh ! the sweet birds, 0 how they sing ’ 
Doth set my pugging"* tooth on edge; 

For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 

The lark, that tirra-lirra chants, 

With, heigh! with, heigh' the thrush and the jay, 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts, 11 

While we lie tumbling in the hay. 

I have serv’d Prince Florizel and in my time 
wore three-pile;^ but now 1 am out of service: 

But shall I go mourn for that, my dear? 

The pale moon shine.s by night* 

And when I wander hero and there, 

I then do most go right. 

If tinkers may have leave to live, 

And bear the sow-skin budget, 20 

Then my account I well may give, 

And in the stocks avouch it. 

My traffic is sheets; when the kite builds, 
look to lesser linen. My father nam’d me 
Autolycus; who being, as T am, litter’d under 
Mercury, was likewise a snapper-up of uncon- 
sidered tniles. With die and drab I pur-J 
chas’d this caparison; and my revenue is theJ 
silly cheat.] Gallows and knock are too power- 5 
ful on the highway; beating and hanging are 
terrors to me; for the life to come, I sleep out 
the thought of it. A prize ! a prize ! 32 

Enter Cloion. 

Clo. Let me see: every ’leven wether tods; 
every tod yields pound and odd shilling: fff- 
teen hundred shorn, what comes the wool to "i 


4 Pugging, thievish. 

5 Three-pile, i.e three-pilo velvet. 
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Ailt. \^Aside\ If tlie springe hold, the cock ’s 
mine. 

Clo. I cannot clo’t without counters. Let 
me see; what am I to buy for our sheep-shear- 
ing feast Three pound of sugar; five pound 
of currants; rice — what will this sister of mine 
do with rice ^ But my father hath made her 
mistress of the feast, and she lays it on. She 
hath made me four-and-twenty nosegays for 
the shearers, three -man songmen^ all, and 
very good ones; but they are most of them 
means 2 and bases; but one puritan amongst 
them, and he sings psalms to hornpipes. I 
must have saffron, to colour the warden-pies; 
mace; dates, none, that ’s out of my note; nut- 
megs, seven; a race or two of ginger, but that 
I may beg; four pound of prunes, and as many 
of raisins o’ the sun. 02 

Aut. 0 that ever I "was born ! 

[Grovels on the ground. 

Clo. r the name of me ! 

Aut. 0, help me, help me! pluck but off 
these rags; and then, death, death! 

Clo. Alack, poor soul ' thou hast need of 
more rags to lay on thee, rather than have 
these off. 

Aut. 0, sir, the loathsomeness of them of- 
fend me more than the stripes I have received, 
which are mighty ones and millions. ci 

Clo. Alas, poor man ' a million of beating 
may come to a great matter. 

Aiit. I am robb’d, sir, and beaten; my money 
and apparel ta’en from me, and these detest- 
able things put upon me. 

Clo. What, by a horseman or a footman? 

Aut. A footman, sweet sir, a footman. os 

Clo. Indeed, he should be a footman by the 
garments he has left with thee: if this be a 
horseman’s coat, it juith seen very hot seiwice. 
Lend me thy hand, I ’ll help thee : come, lend 
me thy hand. 

Aut. 0, good sir, tenderly, O ! 

Clo. Alas, poor soul ! 

Aut. 0, good sir, softly, good sir! I fear, 
sir, my shoulder-blade is out. 

Clo. How now ! canst stand ? 

Aut. Softly, dear sir [pichs Ms pochet] ; good 
sir, softly. You ha’ done me a charitable office. 

1 Three-man songmen, i.e. siiijjers of catclies in three 
parts. 2 3[eans, tenors 


Clo. Dost lack any money? I have a little 
money for thee. 83 

Aut. No, good sweet sir; no, I beseech you, 
sir: I have a kinsman not past three quarters 
of a mile hence, unto whom I was going; I 
shall there have money, or any thing I want: 



Aut Softly, dear sir [ 2110^.8 his jiockct ] ; pood sir, softly. 
You ha’ done mo a clumtablo oflice.— (Act iv. 3. 79, 30.) 


offer me no money, I pray you; that kills my 
heart. 

Clo. What manner of fellow was he that 
robb’d you? oo 

Aut. A fellow, sir, that T have known to go 
about with ti'oll-my-dames:^ I knew him once 
a servant of the prince: I cannot tell, good 
sir, for which of his virtues it was, ])ut he was 
certainly whipp’d out of the court. 

Clo. His vices, you would say; there's no 
virtue whipp’d out of the court: they cherish 
it, to make it stay there; and yet it will no 
more but abide. 99 


3 Trolt-my-dames, Fr. trmt-ynadame, an old game. 
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ACT IV. Scene 4 


Aiit. Vices, I would say, sir, I know this 
man well: he hath been since an ape-bearer; 
then a process-server, a bailiff ; then he com- 
pass’d a motion^ of the Prodigal Son, and 
married a tinker’s wife within a mile where 
my land and living lies; and, having flown 
over many knavish professions, he settled only 
in rogue : some call him Autolycus. 

Clo. Out upon him ! prig , 2 for my life, prig: 
he haunts wakes, fairs and bear-baitings. 

Aut. Very true, sir; he, sir, he; that’s the 
rogue that put me into this apparel. 111 

Clo. Not a more cowardly rogue in all Bo- 
hemia; if you had but look’d big and spit at 
him, he ’d have run. 

xhU. I must confess to you, sir, I am no 
fighter- I am false of heart that way; and 
that he knew, I warrant him. 

Clo. How do you now? 

Aut. Sweet sir, much better than I was; I 
can stand and walk: I will even take my leave 
of you, and pace softly towards my kinsman’s. 

Clo. Shall I bring thee on the way? 122 

Aut, No, good-fac’d sir; no, sweet sir. 

Clo. Then fare thee well: I must go buy 
spices for our sheep-shearing. 

Aut. Prosper you, sweet sir! \_Exit Cloion.'\ 
Your purse is not hot enough to purchase your 
spice. I ’ll be with you at your sheep-shear- 
ing too: if I make not this cheat bring out 
another, and the shearers prove sheep, let me 
be unroll’d,-"^ and my name put in the book of 
virtue 1 131 

Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, \^Si}igs. 
And merrily hent^ the stile-a : 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-a. \_Exit. 

Scene IY. The SliepherTs Cottage. 

Enter Florizel and Perdita. 

Flo. These your unusual weeds to each part 
of you 

Bo give a life: no shepherdess, but Flora 
Peering in April’s front. This your sheep- 
shearing 

Is as a meeting of the petty gods, 

1 Motion, puppet-show. 2 Png, thief 

3 Unroll'd, struck off the roll of thieves. 

4 Bent, clear. 


And you the queen on ’t. 

Per. Sir, my gracious lord, 

To chide at your extremes, it not becomes me: 
O, pardon that I name them ! Your high self, 
The gracious mark 0’ the land, you have ob- 
scur’d 

With a swain’s wearing,^ and me, poor lowly 
maid, 

Most goddess-like prank’d up: but that our 
feasts 10 

In every mess have folly, and the feeders 
Digest it with a custom, I should blush 
To see you so attired ; sworn, I think, 

To show myself a glass. 

Flo. I bless the time 

When my good falcon made her flight across 
Thy father’s ground. 

Per. Now Jove afford you cause ! 

To me the difference forges dread; your great- 
ness 

Hath not been us’d to fear. Even now I tremble 
To think your father, by some accident, 19 
Should pass this way as you did : 0 the Fates 1 
How would he look, to see his work, so noble, 
Vilely bound up? What would he say? Or 
how 

Should I, in these my borrow’d flaunts, behold 
The sternness of his presence ? 

Flo. Apprehend 

Nothing hut jollity. The gods themselves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them: Jupiter 
Became ahull, and bellow’d; the green Nejitune 
A ram, and bleated; and the fire-rob’d god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain, so 
As I seem now. Their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty i*arer, 

[] Nor in a way so chaste, since my desires j 
Bun not before mine honour, nor my lusts 
Burn hotter than my faith. ] \ 

Per. 0 but, sir, 

Your resolution cannot hold, when ’t is 
Oppos’d, as it must he, by the power of the king : 
One of these two must be necessities, 

Which then will speak, that you must change 
this purpose^ 

Or I my life. 

Flo. Thou dearest Perdita, 40 


40 


3 Wearing, diess. 


6 Prank'd, drest. 



ACT IV Scene 4 


THE WINTEE’S TALE. 


ACT IV Scene 4. 


With these forc’d thoughts, I prithee, darken not 
The mirth o’ the feast. Or I ’ll be thine, my fair, 
Or not my father’s; for I cannot be 
Mine own, nor any thing to any, if 
I be not thine : to this I am most constant. 
Though destiny say no. Be merry, gentle; 
Strangle such thoughts as these with any thing 
That you behold the while. Your guests are 
coming: 

Lift up your countenance, as it were the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial which 50 

We two have sworn shall come. 

Per. 0 Lady Fortune, 

Stand you auspicious ’ 

Flo. See, your guests approach- 

Address yourself to entertain them sprightly. 
And let ’s be red with mirth. 

Enter Shepherd.^ loith Polixenes and Camillo 
disguised; Clown^ Mopsa, Dorcas, and 
other Shepherds and Shepherdesses. 

Shep. Fie, daughter ! when my old wife liv’d, 
upon 

This day she was both pantler, butler, cook, 
Both dame and servant ; welcom’d all, serv’d 
all; 

Would sing her song and dance her turn; now 
here. 

At upper end o’ the table, now i’ the middle; 
On his shoulder, and his; her face o’ fire go 
With labour, and the thing she took to quench 
it 

She would to each one sip. You are retir’d, 
As if you were a feasted one, and not 
The hostess of the meeting : pray you, bid 
These unknown friends to ’s welcome; for it is 
A way to make us better friends, more known. 
Come, quench your blushes and present your- 
self 

That which you are, mistress o’ the feast: come 
on. 

And bid us welcome to your sheep-shearing, 
As your good flock shall prosper. 

Per. \To Polixenesi welcome : 

It is my father’s will- 1 should take on me 7i 
The hostess-ship o’ the day. [To Camill6\ 
You ’re welcome, sir. 

Give me those flowers there, Dorcas. Eever- 
end sirs. 

For you there ’s rosemary and rue; these keep 


Seeming and savour all the winter long : 

Grace and remembrance be to you both, 

And welcome to our shearing ! 

Pol. Shepherdess, 

A fair one are you, well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 

Per. growing ancient,^ 

Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth j 
Of trembling winter, the fairest flowers o’ the j! 

season 81 ( 

Are our carnations and streak’d gillyvors, s 
Whichsome call nature’s bastards, of that kinds 
Our rustic garden’s barren; and I care not S 
To get slips of them. S 

Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden,? 

Do you neglect them ? S 

Pe7\ For^ I have heard it said) 

There is an art which in their piedness shares ? 
With great creating nature. > 

Pol. Say there be; ? 

Yet nature is made better by no mean, ? 
But nature makes that mean: so, o’er that art? 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 91) 
That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we; 

marry ) 

A gentler scion to the wildest stock, ; 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind ? 
By bud of nobler race : this is an art ; 

Which does mend nature, change it rather, but; 
The art itself is nature. ; 

Per. So it is. ? 

Pol. Then make your garden rich in gilly-< 
vors, 9 S ; 

And do not call them bastards. ; 

Per. I ’ll not put I 

The dibble in earth to set one slip of them; ( 
No more than were I painted I would wish I 
This youth should say ’t were well, and only < 
therefore \ 

Desire to breed by me.] Here ’s flowers for you; \ 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram; 

The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ the sun 
And with him rises weeping: these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and I think they are given 
To men of middle age. You ’re very welcome. 
Cam. I should leave grazing, were I of your 
flock. 

And only live by gazing. 


I FoVf because. 
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ACT IV. Scene 4. 


Per. Out, alas ! no 

You’d be so lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through. Now, 
my fair’st friend, 

I would I had some dowers o’ the spring that 
might 

^Become your time of day; [|and yours, and 
^ yours, 

5 That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
^ Your maidenheads growing : ] O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that frighted thou lett’st 
fall 

From His’s wagon! daffodils, ns 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim. 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phcebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxhps and 
The crown imperial; lilies of all kinds. 

The flower-de-luce being one ^ 0, these I lack. 
To make you garlands of; and my sweet friend. 
To strew him o’er and o'er ' 

\ Flo. [] What, like a corse ? 

I Per. No, like a bank for love to lie and play 
on; 130 

Not like a corse; or if, not to be buried. 

But quick, and in mine arms.] Come, take 
your flowers: 

Methinks I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun pastorals : sure, this robe of mine 
Does change my disposition. 

Flo. What you do 

Still betters what is done. When you speak, 
sweet, 

I ’d have you do it ever: when you sing, 

I ’d have you buy and sell so, so give alms, 
Pray so; and, for the ordering your afflxirs, 

To sing them too: when you do dance, I wish 
you 140 

A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, 

And own no other function: each your doing, 
So singular in each particular, 

Crowns what you are doing in the present 
deeds. 

That all your acts are queens. 

Per. O Doricles, 

Your pi'aises are too large : but that your youth, 
42 


And the true blood which peeps fairly 
through ’t, 

Do plainly give you out an unstain’d shepherd, 
With wisdom I might fear, my Doricles, 150 
You woo’d me the false way. 

Flo. I think you have 

As little skill to fear as I have purpose 
To put you to ’t. But, come ; our dance, I pray: 
Your hand, my Perdita. so turtles pair. 

That never mean to paid. 

Per. I ’1] swear for ’em. 

Pol. This IS the prettiest low-born lass that 
ever 

Ean on the green-sward: nothing she does or 
seems 

But smacks of something greater than herself, 
Too noble for this place. 

Gam. He tells her something 

That makes her blood look out : good sooth, 
she is IGO 

The queen of curds and cream. 

Clo. Come on, strike up 1 

{^Dor. Mopsa must be your mistress: marry, ^ 
garlic, s 

To mend her kissing with I I 

Mop. Now, in good time 

Clo. Not a word, a word; we stand upon) 

our manners. ) 

Come, strike up !] s 

[M^ls^c. Here a dame of Shepherds and 
Shepherdesses. 

Pol. Pray, good shepherd, what fair swain 
is this 

Which dances with your daughter ^ 

Shep. They call him Doricles; and boasts 
himself 

To have a worthy feeding. ^ but I have it 
Upon his own report an<l I believe it; 170 
He looks like sooth. He says he loves my 
daughter: 

I think so too; for never gaz’d the moon 
Upon the water, as he ’ll stand, and read 
As ’t were my daughter’s eyes: and, to be plain, 
I think there is not half a kiss to choose 
Who loves another best. 

Pol. She dances featly. 

Shep. So she does any thing; though I re- 
port it, 

1 In good time! la bonne beure. 

2 A wortJiy feeding, i.e. a valuable pasturage. 
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That should be silent: if young Doricles 
Do light upon her, she shall bring liim that 
Which he not dreams of. iso 

E)iter Servant. 

Serv. 0 master, if you did but hear the ped- 
lar at the door, you would never dance again 


after a tabor and pipe; no, the bagpipe could 
not move you. he sings several tunes faster 
than youdl tell money; he utters them as he 
had eaten ballads and all men’s ears grew to 
his tunes. 

Clo. He could never come better; he shall 
I come in. I love a ballad but even too well, if 



PoJ good .slnphoid, AvUat fair swain us this 

W Inch dances with your daugliteri'— (Act iv 4 IWJ, 1(!7 ) 


it be doleful matter merrily set down, or a 
very pleasant thing indeed and sung lament- 
ably. 100 

Se 7 'V. He hath songs for man or woman, of 
all sizes; no milliner can so fit his customers 
with gloves: [[he has the prettiest love-songs 
for maids; so without bawdry, which is strange; 
with such delicate burdens of dildos and fad- 
ing®? “jump her and thump her;” and where 
some stretch-moiith’d rascal would, as it were, 
mean mischief, and break a foul gap into the 
matter, he makes the maid to answer, “Whoop, 
do me no harm, good man;” puts him off, 
slights him, with “ Whoop, do me no harm, 
good man.” 2 oi 


J^ol. Til is is a brave fellow. ) 

Clo. Believe mo, thou talkest of an admir- ? 
able conceited fellow. lias he any unbraided) 
wares ? ) 

>SVra.[] He hath ribands of all the colours i’^ 
the rainbow; iioints more than all the lawyers 
in Bohemia can leaimedly handle, though they 
come to him by the gross; inkles,^ caddises,^ 
cambrics, lawns: why, he sings ’em over, as 
they were gods or goddesses [[; you would think ^ 
a smock were a she-angel, he so chants to the< 
sleeve-hand and the work about the square) 
on’t]. 212 J 


1 InJdea, tapes 2 Caddises, worsted laces. 
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Clo. Prithee, bring him in; and let him ap- 
proach singing. 214 

Fer, Forewarn him that he use no scurrilous 
words in ’s tunes. [Exit Servant. 

Clo. You have of these pedlars, that have 
more in them than you ’d think, sister. 

Fer. Ay, good brother, or go about to^ think. 

Enter Autolycus, singing. 

Lawn as white as driven snow; 220 

Cyprus black as e’er was crow; 

Gloves as sweet as damask roses; 

Masks for faces and for noses, 

Bugle 2 bracelet, necklace amber, 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber; 

Golden quoifs and stomachers, 

For my lads to give their dears; 

Pins and poking-sticks of steel, 

What maids lack from head to heel 
Come buy of me, come; come buy, come buy; 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry 231 

Come buy. 

Clo. If I were not in love with Mopsa, thou 
shouldst take no money of me; but being en- 
thrall’d as I am, it will also be the bondage 
of certain ribands and gloves. 

) {_Mop. I was promis’d them against the feast; 
) but they come not too late now. 

; Dor. He hath promis’d you more than that, 
) or there be liars. 240 

} Mop. He hath paid you all he promis’d you: 
?may be, he has paid you more, which will 
S shame you to give him again. 

( Clo. Is there no manners left among maids'? 
(will they wear their plackets where they 
< should bear their faces? Is there not milking- 
! time, when you are going to bed, or kiln-hole, 
^ to whistle-off these secrets, but you must be 
/ tittle-tattling before all our guests ’T is well 
/they are whispering: clamour^ your tongues, 
/and not a word more. 251 

/ 3 £op. I have done. Come, you promis’d 

/me a tawdry-lace and a pair of sweet gloves. 

( Clo. Have I not told thee how I was cozen’d 
c by the way, and lost all my money ^ 

< Aiot. And, hideed, sir, there are cozeners 
(abroad; therefore it behoves men to be wary. 
( Clo. Fear not thou, man, thou shalt lose 
(nothing here. 

1 Go about to, ie am going to. 

2 Bugle, bead of black glass. 3 Clamour, stop 
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Aut. I hope so, sir; for I have about me/ 
many parcels of charge. 2 gi / 

Clo.'^ What hast here ^ ballads^ / 

Mop. Pray now, buy some : I love a ballad 
in print a-life,^ for then we are sure they are 
true. 

)[Aut. Here ’s one to a very doleful tune, how J 
a usurer’s wife was brought to bed of twenty / 
money-bags at a burthen, and how she long’d j 
to eat adders^ heads and toads carbonado’d.^ / 
3 Iop. Is it true, think you ^ / 

Aiit. Very true, and but a month old. 270/ 

Dor. Bless me from marrying a usurer 1 \ 

Aut. Here’s the midwife’s name to’t, one! 
Mrs. Taleporter, and five or six honest wives/ 
that were present. Why should I carry lies / 
abroad ? / 

Mop. Pray you no’w, buy it. / 

Clo. Come on, lay it by: and let’s first see/ 
moe ballads; we ’ll buy the other things anon.] j 
Aitt. Here ’s another ballad of a fish, that 
appeared upon the coast on Wednesday the 
fourscore of April, forty thousand fathom 
above water, and sung this ballad against the 
hard hearts of maids- Qt was thought she was/ 
a woman, and was turn’d into a cold fish for/ 
she would not exchange flesh with one thati; 
lov’d her:] the ballad is very pitiful, and as j 
true. 

Dor. Is it true too, think you^ 

Aut. Five justices’ hands at it, and wit- 
nesses more than my pack will hold. 

Clo. Lay it by too: another. 290 

Aut. This is a merry ballad, but a very 
pretty one. 

Afop. Let ’s have some merry ones. 

Aut. Why, this is a passing merry one, and 
goes to the tune of “Two maids wooing a 
man:” there’s scarce a maid westward but 
she sings it; ’t is in request, I can tell you. 

Mop. We can both sing it: if thou ’It bear 
a part, thou shalt hear; ’t is in three parts. 
Dor. We had the tune on’t a month avo, 

O 

Aut. I can bear my part ; you must know 
’t is my occupation: have at it with you ! 

Song. 

Aut. Get you bence, for I must go 303 

Where it fits not you to know. 

4 A-Ufe, % e of life, of all things in life, 
s Carbonado'd, cut m slices for broiling 
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Dor. Whither? Moix 0, whither? Dor. Whither? 
Mo^. It becomes thy oath full well. 

Thou to me thy secrets tell' 

Dor. Me too, let me go thither. 

Mo]p. Or thou goest to the grange or mill: 

Dor. If to either, thou dost ill. 310 

MwS. Neither. Dor. What, neither ? Neither. 

Dor. Thou hast sworn my love to be ; 

Mop. Thou hast sworn it more to me 
Then, whither goest? say, whither? 

Glo. We’ll have this song out anon by our- 
selves: my father and the gentlemen are in 
sad^ talk, and we ’ll not trouble them. Come, 
bring away thy pack after me. Wenches, I ’ll 
buy for you both. Pedlar, let ’s have the first 
choice. Follow me, girls. 320 

[EMt with Dorcas and Mopsa. 
Aut. And you shall pay well for ’em. 

[Follows singing. 
Will you buy any tape, 

Or lace for your cape. 

My dainty duck, my dear-a? 

Any silk, any thread, 

Any toys for your head, 

Of the new’st and fin’st, fin’st wear-a? 

Come to the pedlar ; 

Money 's a meddler, 

That doth utter all men’s waro-a. 330 

[Exit. 

< LRe -enter Servant. 

< Serv. Master, there is three carters, three 

(shepherds, three neat-herds, three swine-herds, 
( that have made themselves all men of hair, they 
( call themselves Saltiers, and they have a dance 
(which the wenches say is a gallimaufry ^ of 
J gambols, because they are not in’t; hut they 
(themselves are 0 ’ the mind, if it bo not too 
(rough for some that know little but bowling, 
sit will please plentifully. 330 

s Shep. Away 1 we ’ll none on ’t: here has been 
(too much homely foolery already. I know, 
(sir, we weary you. 

( Pol. You weary those that refresh us: pray, 
(let’s see these four threes of herdsmen, 

( Serv. One three of them, by their own re- 
(port, sir, hath danc’d before the king; and 
(not the worst of the three but jumps twelve 
I foot and a half by the squire.^ 

1 Sad, serious 

2 Gallimaufry, medley, 
s Squire, foot-rule. 


Shep. Leave your prating: since these good ^ 
men are pleas’d, let them come in; but quickly / 
now. 3 . 01 / 

Serv. Why, they stay at door, sir. [Exit.'^ ' 

Here a dance of twelve Satyrs. 

Pol. O father, you’ll know more of that 
hereafter. 

[To Gamillol Is it not too far gone? ’T is 
time to part them. 

He ’s simple and tells much. How now, fair 
shepherd ’ 

Your heart is full of something that does take 
Your mind from feasting. Sooth, when I was 
young, 

And handed love as you do, I was wont 
To load my she with knacks: 1 would have 
ransack’d sco 

The pedlar’s silken treasury, and have pour’d it 
To her acceptance ; you have let him go 
And nothing martecl^ with him. If your lass 
Interpretation should abuse, and call this 
Your lack of love or bounty, you were straited 
For a reply, at least if you make a care 
Of happy holding her. 

Flo. Old sir, I know 

She prizes not such trifies as these are: 

The gifts she looks from me are pack’d and 
lock’d 369 

Up in my heart; which I have given already, 
But not deliver’d. O, hear me breathe my life 
Before this ancient sir, who, it should seem, 
Hath sometime lov’d ! I take thy hand, this 
hand, 

As soft as dove’s down and as white as it, 

Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fann’d snow that ’s 
bolted 

By the northern blasts twice o’er. 

Pol. What follows this? 

How prettily the young swain seems to wash 
The band was fair before 1 I have put you out : 
But to your protestation; let me hear 379 
What you profess. 

E'lo. Do, and be witness to ’t. 

Pol. And this my neighbour too? 

Flo. And he, and more 

Than he, and men, the earth, the heavens, 
and all: 


^ Matted traded. 
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ACT iV. Scene 4. 

Thatj were I crown’d the most imperial mon- 
arclij 

Thereof most worthy, were I the fairest youth 

That ever made eye swerve, had force and 
knowledge 

More than was ever man’s, I would not prize 
them 

"Without her love; for her employ them all; 


ACT IV Scene 4. 

Commend them and condemn them to her 
service 388 

Or to their own perdition. 

Pol. Fairly offer’d. 

Cam. This shows a sound affection. 

But, my daughter, 

Say you the like to him? 

Poy\ I cannot speak 


THE WINTEE’S TALE. 



Take Imnds, a bargain ’—(Act iv 4 394.) 


So well, nothing so well; no, nor mean better: 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The pmity of his. 

Take hands, a bargain ! 
And, friends unknown, you shall bear witness 
to ’t: 

I give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal his. 

O, that must be 

I’ the virtue of your daughter: one being dead, 
I shall have more than you can dream of yet; 
Enough then for your wonder. But, come on, 
Contract us ’fore these witnesses. 

46 


P^^op. Come, your hand; 

And, daughtei’, yours. 

Pol. Soft, swain, awhile, beseech you; 
Have you a father? 

I have: but what of him? 
Pol. Knows he of this^ 

He neither does nor shall. 
Pol. Methinks a father 
Is, at the nuptial of his son, a guest 
That best becomes the table. [] Pray you, once } 
more, I 

Is not your father grown incapable > 

I Of reasonable affairs? is he not stupid \ 
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) With age and altering rheums^ can he speak? 
] hear ? 4 io 

? Know man from man ? dispute^ his own estate ? 
^ Lies he not bed-rid ? and again does nothing 
/But what he did being childish? 

/ Flo. No, good sir; 

/ He has his health, and ampler strength indeed 
j Than most have of his age. 

/ Fol. By my white beard, 

^ You offer him, if this be so, a wrong 
( Something unlilial ’ ] reason my son 
Should choose himself a wife, but as good 
reason 

The father, all whose joy is nothing else 
But fair posterity, should hold some counsel 
In such a business. 

Flo. I yield all this; 421 

But, for some other reasons, my grave sir, 
Which ’t is not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this business. 

Fol. Let him know ’t. 

Flo. He shall not. 

Fol. Prithee, let him. 

Flo. No, he must not. 

JSkep. Let him, my son: he shall not need to 
grieve 

At knowing of thy choice. 

Flo. Come, come, he must not. — 

Mark our contract. 

Fol. Mark your divorce, young sir, 

[Tliro^vs off-' his disguise. 
Whom son I dare not call; thou art too base 
To be acknowledged : thou a sceptre’s heir, 
That thus affects a sheep-hook ’ Thou old 
traitoi', 431 

I am sorry that by hanging thee I can but 
Shorten thy life one week. — And thou, fresh 
piece 

Of excellent witchcraft, who of foi'ce must 
know 

The royal fool thou cop’st with, — 

Shop. 0 my heart ! 

Fol. I’ll have thy beauty scratch’d with 
briers, and made 

More homely than thy state. For thee, fond 
boy, 

If I may ever know thou dost but sigh 
That thou no more shalt see this knack as never 
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I mean thou shalt, we ’ll bar thee from suc- 
cession; 440 

Not hold thee of our blood, no, not our km, 
Far 2 than Deucalion off': mark thou my words: 
Follow us to the court. £ Thou churl, for this^ 
time, / 

Though full of our displeasure, yet we free thee i 
From the dead blow of it. And you, enchant- ( 
ment, — / 

Worthy enough a herdsman; yea, him too < 

That makes him self, but for our honour therein, < 
Unworthy thee,' — if ever henceforth thou s 

These rural latches to his entrance open, s 

Or hoop his body more with thy embraces, s 
I will devise a death as cruel for thee 451 s 
As thou art tender to ’t. ] [F:vit. \ 

Fer. £ Even here undone ! S 

I was not much afeard, for once or twice S 
I was about to speak and tell him plainly, 5 
The selfsame sun that shines upon his court > 
Hides not his visage from our cottage, but ; 
Looks on alike.] [Yo Florizel\ Will ’t please > 
you, sir, 1)6 gone? 

I told you what would come of this : beseech you. 
Of your own state take care: this dream of 
mine, — 459 

Being now awake, I ’ll queen it no inch farther, 
But milk my ewes and weep. 

£ Cam. Why, how now, father!'; 

Speak ere thou diest. ^ 

iShep. I cannot speak, nor think, ^ 

Nor dare to know that which I know. [To; 

Florizel} 0 sir, ; 

You have undone a man of fourscore three, ; 
That thought to fill his grave in quiet; yea, / 
To die upon the bed my father died, / 

To lie close by his honest bones: but now / 
Some hangman must put on my shroud and/ 
lay me / 

Where no priest shovels in dust. [To Ferdita\l 
0 cursed wretch, / 

That knew’st tliis was the prince, and wouldst; 

adventure 4T0j 

To mingle faith with him 1 Undone! undone !j 
If I might die within this hour, I have liv’d < 
To die when I desire. 

Flo. Why look you so upon me ? 

I am but sorry, not afeard, delay’d, 


THE WINTEE’S TALE. 


1 Dispute, discuss. 


2 Far, i.e 0 ]G. ferre, comp. s= farther. 
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But notliing alter’d: what I was, I am; 
'^^More straining on for plucking back, not 
^ following 
^My leash unwillingly. 

J Cam. Gracious my lord, 

J You know your father’s temper: at this time 
( He will allow no speech, which I do guess 
j You do not purpose to him; and as hardly 
jWill he endure your sight as yet, I fear: 
<Then, till the fury of his highness settle, 

I Come not before him. 

s Flo. I not purpose it. 483 

si think, Camillo? 

s Ga^n. Even he, my lord. 

\ Pe7\ How often have I told you ’t would be 
s thus! 

s How often said my dignity would last 
sBut till ’t were known! 

} Flo. It cannot fail but by 

I The violation of my faith; and then 
Let nature crush the sides o’ the earth together 
And mar the seeds within ! ] Lift up thy looks . 
From my succession wipe me, father, I 49i 
Am heir to my affection. 

Cam. Be advis’d. 

Flo. I am, and by my fancy if my reason 
Will thereto be obedient, I have reason; 

If not, my senses, better pleas’d with madness. 
Do bid it welcome. 

Cam. This is desperate, sir. 

Fo. So call it: but it does fulfil my vow; 

I needs must think it honesty. Camillo, 

Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
Be thereat glean’d; for all the sun sees, or 
The close earth wombs, or the profound seas 
hides 501 

In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 
To this my fair belov’d: therefore, I pray you, 
As you have ever been my father’s honour’d 
friend, 

When he shall miss me, — as, in faith, I mean not 
To see him any more,— cast your good counsels 
Upon his passion: let myself and fortune 
Tug for the time to come. This you may know. 
And so deliver, I am put to sea 509 

With her who here I cannot hold on shore; 
And most oppdrtune to her need I have 
A vessel rides fast by, but not prepar’d 


For this design. What course I mean to hold 
Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, nor 
Concern me the reporting. 

Cam.. O my lord, 

I would your spirit were easier for advice, 

Or stronger for your need! 

Flo. Hark, Perdita. [Draws her aside. 
[To Camill6\ I ’ll hear you by and by. 

Cam. He ’s irremovable, 

Eesolv’d for flight. Now were I happy, if 
His going I could frame to serve my turn, 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour, 
Purchase the sight again of dear Sicilia, 522 
And that unhappy king my master, whom 
I so much thirst to see. 

Flo. Now, good Camillo; 

I am so fraught with curious ^ business that 
I leave out ceremony. 

£ Cam. Sir, I think j 

You have heard of my poor services, i’ the love { 
That I have borne your father? ) 

Flo. Very nobly? 

Have you deserv’d : it is my father’s music I 
To speak your deeds, not little of his care < 
To have them recompens’d as thought on. < 
Cam. Well, my lord,? 

If you may please to think I love the king, ( 
And through him what is nearest to him,? 

which is \ 

Your gracious self, embrace but my direction, ) 
If your more ponderous and settled project ? 
May suffer alteration, on mine honour ] 

I ’ll point you where you shall have such re- ? 

ceiving 537 1 

As shall become your highness; where you may > 
Enjoy your mistress, from the whom, I see, ) 
There ’s no disjunction to be made, but by — ) 
As heavens forfend! — your ruin; marry her, ? 
And, with my best endeavours in your absence, i 
Your discontenting father strive to qualify i 
And bring him up to liking. ■ ^ 

Flo. How, Camillo, ? 

May this, almost a miracle, be done ? j 

That I may call thee something more than man I 
And after that trust to thee. ] ? 

Cam. Have you thought on 

A place whereto you ’ll go ? 

Flo, Not any yet: 


1 Fancy, love. 
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But as the unthought-on accident is guilty 
To what we wildly do, so we profess 550 
Ourselves to be the slaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. 

Cam, Then list to me: 

This follows, if you will not change your pur- 
pose, 

But undergo this flight, make for Sicilia, 

And there present yourself and your fair prin- 
cess, 

Eor so I see she must be, ’fore Leontes: 

She shall be habited as it becomes 
The partner of your bed. Methinks I see 
Leontes opening his free arms and weeping 
His welcomes forth; asks thee the son forgive- 
ness, 560 

As’twerei’the father’s person; kisses the hands 
Of your fresh princess ; o’er and o’er divides him 
’Twixt his unkindness and his kindness; the one 
He chides to hell and bids the other grow 
Easter than thought or time. 

Flo. Worthy Camillo, 

What colour for my visitation shall I 
Hold up before him ^ 

Cam. Sent by the king your father 

To greet him and to give him comforts. Sir, 
The manner of your bearing towards him, with 
What you as from your father shall deliver. 
Things known betwixt us three, I ’ll write you 
down : 57i 

The which shall point you forth at every sitting 
What you must say; that he shall not perceive 
But that you have your father’s bosom there, 
And speak his very heart. 

Flo. I am bound to you: 

There is some sap in this. 

Cam. A course more promising 

Than a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath’d waters, undream’d shores, most 
certain 678 

To miseries enough: no hope to help you, 

But, as you shake oflf one to take another: 
Nothing so certain as your anchors, who 
Do their best office, if they can but stay you 
Where you ’ll be loth to be: besides you know 
Prosperity ’s the very bond of love. 

Whose fresh complexion and whose heart to- 
gether 

Affliction alters. 

Per. One of these is true: 


I think affliction may subdue the cheek. 

But not take in^ the mind. 

Gam. Yea, say you so? 

There shall not at your father’s house these 
seven years 
Be born another such. 

Flo. My good Camillo, 590 

She is as fomvard of her breeding as 
She is i’ the rear ’our^ birth. 

Gam. I cannot say ’t is pity 

She lacks instructions, for she seems a mistress 
To most that teach. 

Per. Your pardon, sir; for this 

I ’ll blush you thanks. 

Flo. My prettiest Perdita! 

But 0 the thorns we stand upon I Camillo, 
Preserver of my father, now of me, 

The medicine of our house, how shall we do ? 
We are not furnish’d like Bohemia’s son, 

Nor shall appear in Sicilia. 

Gam. My lord, coo 

Fear none of this: I think you know my for- 
tunes 

Do all lie there: it shall be so my care 
To have you royally appointed as if 
The scene you play were mine. Eor instance, 
sir. 

That you may know you shall not want, — one 
word. \_The^ talk aside. 

Re-enter Autolycus. 

Aut. Ha, ha! what a fool Honesty is! and 
Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple gentle- 
man! I have sold all my trumpery; not a 
counterfeit stone, not a riband, glass, poman- 
der,^ brooch, table-book, ballad, knife, tape, 
glove, shoe-tie, bracelet, horn-ring, to keep my 
pack from fasting: they throng who should 
buy first, as if my trinkets had been hallowed 
and brought a benediction to the buyer: by 
which means I saw whose purse was best in 
picture; and what I saw, to my good use I re- 
member’d. My clown, who wants but some- 
thing to be a reasonable man, grew so in love 
with the wenches’ song, that he would not stir 
his pettitoes'^ till he had both tune and words; 

1 Take in, subcluo. 

2 limr "our, a contraction for rear of our. 

3 Pomander, a ball of perfumes. 

^ Pettitoes^ literally pigs’ feet. 
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wlaich SO drew the rest of the herd to me, that 
all them other senses stuck in ears; Q"ou might 
have pinch’d a placket, it was senseless; ’twas 
nothing to geld a codpiece of a purse I would 
have fil’d keys ofi: that hung in chains: no 
hearing, no feeling, but mv sir’s song, and ad- 
miring the nothing of it. So that, in this time 
of lethargy, I pick’d and cut most of their 
festival purses; and had not the old man come 
in with a whoo-biib against his daughter and 
the king’s son, and scar’d my choughs from 
the chalf, I had not left a purse alive in the 
whole army. \Camillo^ FLorLel, and Perdita 
come forivard. 

Gam. Nay, but my letters, by this means 
being there 032 

So soon as you arrive, shall clear that doubt. 
Flo. And those that you ’ll procure from 
King Leontes — 

Cam. Shall satisfy your father 
Per. Happy be you’ 

All that you speak shows fair 

Cam. Autolycus\ Who have we here^ 
We ’ll make an instrument of this; omit 
Nothing may give us aid. 

Aut. If they have overheard me now, why, 
hanging. 040 

Cain. How now, good fellow! why shak’st 
thou so'i! Fear not, man; here ’s no harm in- 
tended to thee. 

Aut. I am a poor fellow, sir. 

Cam. Why, be so still; here ’s nobody will 
steal that from thee: yet, for the outside of 
thy poverty we must make an exchange ; there- 
fore disease thee instantly, — thou must think 
there ’s a necessity in’t, — and change garments 
with this gentleman: though the pennyworth 
on his side be the worst, yet hold thee, there ’s 
some boot.^ gdi 

Aid. I am a poor fellow, sir. {Aside^] I 
know ye well enough. 

Cam. Nay, prithee, dispatch: the gentleman 
is half flay’d already. 

Aut. Are you in earnest, sir? \_Aside'\ I 
smell the trick on ’t. 

Flo. Dispatch, I prithee. 

Aut. Indeed, I have had earnest; but I can- 
not with conscience take it. 660 


Cam. Unbuckle, unbuckle. — 

\P^loTizel and Avtolycus change garments. 
Fortunate mistress, — let my projDhecy 
Come home to ye’ — you must retire yourself 
Into some covert: take your sweetheart’s hat 
And pluck it o’er your brows, muffle your 
face. 

Dismantle you, and, as you can, disliken 
The truth of your own seeming ; that you may — 
For I do fear eyes over — to shipboard 
Get undescried. 

Per. I see the j^lay so lies 

That I must bear a part 

Gam. No remedy. 67o 

Have you done there ? 

Flo. Should I now meet my father, 

He would not call me son. 

Cam. Nay, you shall have no hat. 

\Gwing It to Perdita. 
Come, lady, come. Farewell, my friend. 

Aut. Adieu, sir. 

Flo. 0 Perdita, what have we twain forgot! 
Pray you, a w’ord. 

Cam. \_Aside'\ What I do next, shall be to 
tell the king 

Of this escape and whither they are bound; 
Wherein, my hope is, I shall so prevail 
To force him after: in whose company 
I shall review 2 Sicilia, for whose sight cso 
I have a woman’s longing. 

Flo. Fortune speed us! 

Thus we set on, Camillo, to the sea-side. 

Gam. The swifter speed the better. 

[Exeunt Florizel, Perdita.^ and Camillo. 

Aut. I understand the business, I hear it: 
to have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble 
hand, is necessary for a cut-purse; a good nose 
is requisite also, to smell out work for the 
other senses. I see this is the time that the 
unjust man doth thrive. What an exchange 
had this been without boot! What a boot is 
here with this exchange! Sure the gods do 
this year connive at us, and we may do any 
thing extempore. The prince himself is about 
a piece of iniquity, stealing away from his 
father with his clog at his heels: if I thought 
it were a piece of honesty to acquaint the king 
withal, I would not do’t: I hold it the more 


1 Some hoot, i.e. something to boot 
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knavery to conceal it; and therein am I con- 
stant to my profession. 699 

Re-enter Clown and Shepherd. 

Aside, aside; here is more matter for a hot 
brain: every lane’s end, every shop, chnrch, 
session, hanging, yields a caieful man work. 

Clo. See, see; what a man you are now! 
There is no other way but to tell the king she’s 
a cliangeling and none of your flesh and blood 

Shep. Nay, but hear me. 

Clo. Nay, but hear me. 

Shep. Go to, then. 709 

Clo. She being none of your flesh and blood, 
your flesh and blood has not ofl*ended the king; 
and so your flesh and blood is not to be pun- 
ish’d by him. Show those things you found 
about her, those secret things, all but what she 
has with her: this being done, let the law go 
whistle : I warrant you. 

Shep. I will tell the king all, every word, 
yea, and his son’s pranks too; who, I may say, 
is no honest man, neither to his father nor to 
me, to go about to make me the king’s brother- 
in-law. 721 

Clo. Indeed, brother-in-law was the furthest 
off you could have been to him, and then your 
blood had been the dearer by I know how 
much an ounce. 

Ant. [Asidel Very wisely, puppies! 

Shep. Well, let us to the king: there is that 
in this fardeE will make him scratch his beard. 

Aut. [Asidel I know not what impediment 
this complaint may be to the flight of my 
master. 

Clo. Pray heartily he be at palace. 7;n 

Aut. [Asidel Though I am not naturally 
honest, I am so sometimes by chance: let me 
pocket up my pedler’s excrement. [Takes off 
his false beard.l How now, rustics! whither 
are you bound ? 

Shep. To the palace, an it like your worship. 

A^ct. Your affairs there, what, with whom, 
the condition of thar fardel, the place of your 
dwelling, your names, your ages, of what 
having,^ breeding, and any thing that is fitting 
to be known, discover. 742 

£ Clo. We are but plain fellows, sir. 

I Fardel, bundle, 


Aut. A lie; you are rough and hairy. LetJ 
me have no lying, it becomes none but trades- ^ 
men, and they often give us soldiers the lie:^ 
but \ve pay them for it witli stamped coin,; 
not stabbing steel ; therefore they do not give 
us the he. 749 ^ 

Clo. Your worship had like to have given? 



Aut Lot mo pocket up my pcaier a oxcroment. [Takes off 
1m false beard J How now, rustics ! whithor are you bound? 
—(Act iv, 4 ) 

US one, if you had not taken yourself with thei 
manner, \ 

Shep. Are you a courtier, an ’t like you, sir? 
Aut. Whether it like me or no, I am a cour- 
tier. Seest thou not the air of the court in 
these enfoldings hath not my gait in it the 
measure'^ of the court? receives not thy nose 
court-odour from me? reflect I not on thy 
baseness court- con tempt? Think’st thou, for 
that I insinuate, or toaze from thee thy busi- 

8 With the manner, in the fact 
4 Measure, stately tread. 
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ness, I am therefore no courtier? I am cour- 
tier cap-a-pe; and one that will either push 
on or pluck back thy business there: where- 
upon I command thee to open thy affair. 

Shep, My business, sir, is to the king. 

Aut. What advocate hast thou to him? 

Shep. I know not, an ’t like you. 

1 [^ Clo. [Aside to Shephe7'd'\ Advocate ’s the 
court-word for a pheasant ; say you have 
none. 

Shep. None, sir; I have no pheasant, cock 
nor hen. ] 77i 

Aut, How blessed are we that are not simple 
men' 

Yet nature might have made me as these are, 
Therefore I will not disdain. 

Clo, [Aside to Shepherdi This cannot be but 
a great courtier. 

Shep, [Aside to Glow)i\ His garments are 
rich, but he wears them not handsomely. 

Clo. [Aside to Shepherd'] He seems to be the 
more noble in being fantastical: a great man. 
I’ll warrant; I know by the picking on’s teeth. 

Aut. The fardel there? what ’s i’ the fardeH 
Wherefore that box *2 782 

Shep. Sir, there lies such secrets in this 
fardel and box, which none mast know but 
the king; and which he shall know within 
this hour, if I may come to the speech of him. 
Aut. Age, thou hast lost thy laboiuv 
Shep. Why, sir? 

Aut. The king is not at the palace; he is 
gone aboard a new ship to purge melancholy 
and air himself: for, if thou beest capable of 
things serious, thou must know the king is 
full of grief. 792 

Shep. So ’t is said, sir ; about his son, that 
should have married a shepherd’s daughter. 

Aut. If that shepherd be not in hand-fast, ^ 
let him fly: the curses he shall have, the tor- 
tures he shall feel, will break the back of man, 
the heart of monster. 

Clo. Think you so, sir? 790 

Aut. Not he alone shall suffer what wit can 
make heavy and vengeance bitter; but those 
that are germane ^ to him, though remov’d 
fifty times, shall all come under the hang- 
man: which though it be great pity, yet it is 
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necessary. An old sheep-whistling rogue, a 
ram- tender, to offer to have his daughter come 
into grace! Some say he shall be ston’d; but 
that death is too soft for him, say I: draw 
our throne into a sheep-cote' all deaths are 
too few, the sharpest too easy. 

Clo. Has the old man e’er a son, sir, do you 
hear, an ’t like you, sir ? sii 

Aut. He has a son, who shall be flay’d alive; 
then, ’nointed over with honey, set on the head 
of a wasps’ nest; then stand till he be three 
quarters and a dram dead; then recover’d 
again with aqua-vitae or some other hot infu- 
sion; then, raw as he is, and in the hottest 
day prognostication proclaims, shall he be set 
against a brick-wall, the sun looking with a 
southward eye upon him, where he is to behold 
him with flies blown to death. But what talk 
we of these traitorly rascals, whose miseries 
are to be smil’d at, their offences being so 
capital? Tell me, for you seem to be honest 
plain men, what you have to the king: being 
something gently consider’d, I’ll bring you 
whei-e he is aboard, tender your persons to 
his presence, whisper him in your behalf s; and 
if it be in man besides the king to effect your 
suits, here is man shall do it. S29 

Clo. [Aside to Shepherdi] He seems to be of 
great authority: close with him, give him gold : 
and though authority be a stubborn bear, yet 
he is oft led by the nose with gold: show the 
inside of your purse to the outside of his hand, 
and no more ado. Remember, “ ston’d,” and 
“ flay’d alive.” 

Shep. An’t please you, sir, to undertake 
the business for us, here is that gold I have: 
I’ll make it as much more and leave this young 
man in pawn till I bring it you. 

Aiit. After I have done what I promised? 

Shep. Ay, sir. 84i 

Aut. Well, give me the moiety. Are you a 
party in this business? 

Clo. In some sort, sir: but though my case 
be a pitiful one, I hope I shall not be flay’d 
out of it. 

Aut. O, that’s the case of the shepherd’s 
son: hang him, he’ll be made an example. 

\J0lo. [To Shepherd] Comfort, good comfort ! ) 
We must to the king and show our strange^ 
sights: he must know ’t is none of your daughter^ 


1 Hand-fast, custody 


2 Germane, akin. 
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^nor my sister; we are gone else. Sir, I will 
fgive you as much as this old man does when 
Jthe business is performed; and remain, as he 
? says, your pawn till it be brought you. S54 
• Aiit. I will trust you.] Walk before towards 
the sea-side; go on the right hand: I will but 
look upon the hedge and follow you. 

Glo. We are blest in this man, as I may say, 
even blest. 

Let’s before, as he bids us: he was 
provided to do us good. soi 

\Exeunt Shepherd and Clown. 

Aut If I had a mind to be honest, I see 


Fortune would not suffer me : she drops booties 
in my mouth. I am courted now with a double 
occasion, gold and a means to do the prince 
my master good; which who knows how that 
may turn back to my adv^ancement^ I will 
bring these two moles, these blind ones, aboard 
him [^: if he think it fit to shore them again and / 
that the complaint they have to the king con - ) 
cerns him nothing, let him call me rogue forJ 
being so far officious; for I am proof against? 
that title, and what shame else belongs to ’t. ? 
To him will I present them: there may be? 
matter m it]. [Exit. ? 


ACT V. 


Scene I. A room in Lcontes^ palace. 

Enter Leontes, Cleomenes, Dion, Paulina, 
and Servants. 

Cleo. Sir, you have done enough, and have 
perform’d 

A saint-like sorrow: no fault could you make. 
Which you have not redeem’d; indeed, paid 
down 

More penitence than done trespass: at the last. 
Do as the heavens have done, forget your evil; 
With them, forgive yourself. 

Leon. Whilst I remember 

Her and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemishes in them; and so still think of 
The wrong I did myself: which was so much, 
That heirless it hath made my kingdom and 
Destroy’d the sweet’st companion that e’er 
man ii 

Bred his hopes out of. 

Faul. True, too true, my lord ; 

If, one by one, you wedded all the world, 

Or from the all that are took something good, 
To make a perfect woman, she you kill’d 
Would be unparallel’d. 

Leon. I think so. Kill’d! 

She I kill’d' I did so: but thou atrikeat me 
Sorely, to say I did; it is as bitter 
Upon thy tongue as in my thought: now, good 
now. 

Say so but seldom. 

Cleon. Not at all, good lady: 20 


You might have spoken a thousand things 
that would 

Have done the time more benefit and grac’d 
Your kindness better. 

Faul. You are one of those 

Would have him wed again. 

Lion. If you would not so, 

You pity not the state, nor the remembrance 
Of his most sovereign name; consider little 
What dangers, by his highness’ fail of issue, 
May drop upon his kingdom and devour 
Incertain lookers on. Q What were more holy^ 
Than to rejoice the former queen is well? 30 ^ 
What holier than, for royalty’s repair, ^ 

For present comfort, and for future good, \ 
To bless the bed of majesty again s 

With a sweet fellow to ’t? S 

Faul. There is none worthy, J 

Respecting her that ’s gone. Besides, the gods ] 
Will have fulfill’d their secret purposes; 5 
For has not the divine Apollo said, ? 

Is ’t not the tenour of his oracle, ? 

That King Leontes shall not have an heir ? 
Till his lost child be found? whicli that it/ 
shall, 40/ 

Is all as monstrous to our human reason / 
As my Antigonus to break his grave ? 

And come again to me; who, on my life, / 

Did perish with the infant. ’T is your counsel? 
My lord should to the heavens be contrary, ^ 
Oppose against their wills. [To Leontes] Care^ 
not for issue; { 


bZ 
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^ Tlie crown will find an lieir: great Alexander 
'^Left liis to the worthiest; so his successor 
i Was like to he the best. 2 

Leon. Good Paulina, 

Who hast the memory of Hermione, 50 

I know, in honour, 0 that ever I 
Had squar’d me to thy counsel! — then, even 
now, 

I might have look’d upon my queen’s full eyes, 
Have taken treasure from her lips, — 

Paul. And left them 

More rich for what they yielded. 

Leon. Thou speak’st truth. 

(No more such wives; therefore, no wife: [[one 

> worse, 

' And better us’d, would make her sainted spirit 
^ Again possess her corpse, and on this stage, 

( Where we ’re olfenders now, appear soul- vex’d, 
jAiid begin, “Why to me^” 

^ Paxd. Had she such power, 

^She had just cause. 

( Leon She had; and would incense me 
jTo murder her I married. 

] Paul. I should so. C 2 

\ W ere I the ghost that walk’d, I ’d bid you mark 
{ Her eye, and tell me for what dull part in ’t 
^ You chose her; then I ’d shriek, that even your 

> ears 

^Should rift^ to hear me; and the words that 
I follow’d 

) Should be, “Pemember mine.” 

? Leon. Stars, stars, 

> And all eyes else dead coals! Fear thou no 
? wife:] 

I ’ll have no wife, Paulina. 

Paul. Will you swear 

Never to marry but by my free leave? 7o 
Leo7i. Never, Paulina; so be blest my spirit! 
P aul. Then, good my lords, bear witness to 
his oath. 

Cleo. You tempt him over-much. 

Paul. Unless another, 

As like Hermione as is her picture, 

Affront 2 his eye. 

OIqo. Good madam, — 

Paul. I have done. 

Yet, if my lord will marry,— if you will, sir, 
No remedy, but you will, — give me the office 


1 split 2 Affront, i.e confront 
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To choose you a queen: she shall not be so 
young 

As was your former; but she shall be such 
As, walk’d your first queen’s ghost, it should 
take joy so 

To see her in your arms. 

Leon. My true Paulina, 

We shall not marry till thou bidd’st us. 

Paul. That 

Shall be when your first queen's again in 
breath; 

Never till then. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

Gent. One that gives out himself Prince 
Flonzel, 

Son of Polixenes, with his princess, she 
The fairest I have yet beheld, desires access 
To your high presence. 

Leon. What with him ? ho comes not 
Like to his father’s greatness: his approach, 
So out of circumstance^ and sudden, tells us 
’T is not a visitation fram’d, but forc’d oi 
By need and accident. What tram? 

Gent. But few. 

And those but mean. 

Leon. His princess, say you, wirh him 
Gent. Aj, the most peerless ]>ieco of earth, 
I think, 

That e’er the sun shone bright on. 

[[ Paul. 0 Hermione, ( 

As every present time doth boast itself ) 
Above a better gone, so must thy grave ^ 
Give way to what ’s seen now ! Sir, you your- \ 
self 

Have said and writ so, but your writing now ( 
Is colder than that theme, “She had not been, J 
Nor was not to be equall’d;” — thus your verse ^ 
Flow’d with her beauty once: ’tis shrewdly^ 
ebb’d, 102 ( 

To say you have seen a better. I 

Gent. Pardon, madam 

The one I have almost forgot, — your pardon 
The other, when she has obtain’d your eye, \ 
Will have your tongue too. This is a creature, j 
Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal j 
Of all professors else; make proselytes s 

Of who she but bid follow. 5 


Out of circumhtancc, without ceremony. 
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$ Paul. How! not women 

J Gent. Women will love her, that she is a 
s woman iio 

)]VIore worth than any man; men, that she is 
/ The rarest of all women. ] 

Leon. Go, Cleomeiies; 

Yourself, assisted with your honour’d friends, 
Bring them to our embracement. 

[Exeunt Cleomenes and others. 

Still, ’t is strange 
He thus should steal upon us. 

Paul. Had our prince, 

Jewel of children, seen this hour, he had pair’d 
W ell with this lord there was not full a month 
Between their births. 

Leon. Prithee, no more; cease; thouknow’st 
He dies to me again when talk’d of: sure, 120 
When I shall see this gentleman, thy speeches 
Will bring me to consider that which may 
Unfurnish ^ me of reason. They are come. 

Re-enter Cleomenes and others^ with Florizel 
and Perdita. 

Yoim mother was most true to wedlock, prince; 
For she did print your royal father off, 
Conceiving you: were I but twenty-one, 

Your father’s image is so hit in you, 127 
His very air, that I should call you brother, 
As I did him, and speak of something wildly 
By us perform’d before. Most dearly welcome ! 
And your fair princess, — goddess ’—O, alas! 

I lost a couple, that ’twixt heaven and earth 
Might have thus stood begetting wonder, as 
You, gracious couple, do: and then I lost — 
All mine own folly — the society, 

Amity too, of your brave father, whom, 
Though bearing misery, I desire ray life 
Once more to look on him. 

Flo. By his command 

Have I here touch’d Sicilia, and from him 
Give you all greetings that a king, at friend, 
Can send his brother: and, but infirmity 
Which waits upon worn times hath something 
seiz’d 142 

His wish’d ability, he had himself 
The lands and waters ’twixt your throne and 
his 

Measur’d to look upon you; whom he loves — 


1 Ui^furnish, deprive. 


He bade me say so — more than all the sceptres 
And those that bear them living. 

Leon. O my brother. 

Good gentleman ' the wrongs I have done thee 
stir 

Afresh within me; and these thy offices, 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 150 

Of my behindhand slackness ! Welcome hither. 
As is the spring to the earth. And hath he too 
Expos'd this jiaragon to the fearful usage. 

At least ungentle, of the dreadful Neptune, 
To greet a man not wmrth her pains, much less 
The adventure- of her person. 

Flo. Good my lord, 

She came from Libya. 

Leon. Where the warlike Smalus, 

That noble honour’d lord, is fear’d and lov’d ? 
Flo. Most royal sir, from thence; from him 
whose daughter 

His tears proclaim’d his, parting with her: 

thence, ico 

A prosperous south-wind friendly, we have 
cross’d. 

To execute the charge my father gave me, 

For visiting your highness: my best train 
I have from your Sicilian shores dismiss’d; 
Who for Bohemia bend, to signify 
Not only my success in Libya, sir, 

But my arrival, and my wife’s, in safety 
Here where we are. 

Leon. The blessed gods 

Purge all infection from our air whilst you 
Do climate here! You have a holy^ father, 

A graceful^ gentleman; against whose person, 
So sacred as it is, I have done sin. 172 

For which the heavens, taking angry note. 
Have left me issueless; and your father ’s blest, 
As he from heaven merits it, with you, 
Worthy his goodness. What might I have 
been, 

Might I a son and daughter now have look’d on, 
Such goodly things as you ! 

Enter a Lord. 

Lord. Most noble sir, 

That which I shall report will bear no credit. 
Were not the proof so nigh. Please you, 
great sir, I 80 

2 Adventure, hazard. s Uoiy^ virtuous, hlaraeless. 
■4 Qraceful, gracious. 
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Bohemia greets you from himself by me; 
Desires you to attach^ his son, who has — 

His dignity and duty both cast off — 

Tied from his father, from his hopes, and with 
A shepherd’s daughter. 

Leon. Where’s Bohemia? speak 

Lord. Here in your city; I now came from 
him: 


I speak amazedly ; and it becomes 
My marvel and my message. To your court 
Whiles he was hastening, in the chase, it seems. 
Of this fair couple, meets he on the way lyo 
The father of this seeming lady and 
Her brother, having both their country quitted 
With this young prince. 

Flo. Camillo has betray’d me; 



Leon My lord. 

Is this the daughter of a kmg?— {Act v. 1 207, 208.) 


Whose honour and whose honesty till now 
Endur’d all weathers. 

Lord. Lay ’t so to his charge: 

He ’s with the king your father. 

Leon. Who*? Camillo? 

Lord. Camillo, sir; I spake with him; who 
now 

Has these poor men in question.^ Hever saw I 
Wretches so quake: they kneel, they kiss the 
earth; 199 

Eorswear themselves as often as they speak: 


a In question, under examination. 
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Bohemia stops his ears, and threatens them 
With divers deaths in death. 

Per. O my poor father] 

The heaven sets spies upon us, will not have 
Our contract celebrated. 

Leon. You are married? 

Flo. We are not, sir, nor are we like to be; 
The stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first: 
The odds for high and low ’s alike. 

Leon. My lord, 

Is this the daughter of a king? 

Flo. 

When once she is my wife. 


1 Attach, arrest. 


She is, 
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Leon. That “once,’' I see by your good 
father’s speed, 210 

Will come on very slowly. I am sorry, 

Most sorry, you have broken from his liking, 
Where you were tied in duty; and as sorry 
Your choice is not so rich 111 worth ^ as beauty, 
That you might well enjoy her. 

L'lo. Dear, look up: 

Though Fortune, visible an enemy. 

Should chase us, with my father, power no jot 
Hath she to change our loves. Beseech you, 
sir, 

Kemember since you ow’d no more to time 
Than I do now: with thought of such affec- 
tions, 220 

Step forth mine advocate; at your request 
My father will grant precious things as trifles. 
Leon. Would he do so, I’d beg your precious 
mistress. 

Which he counts but a trifle. 

Paul. Sir, my liege, 

Your eye hath too much youth in’t. not a 
month 

’Fore your queen died, she was more worth 
such gazes 

Than what you look on now. 

Leo7i. I thought of her. 

Even in these looks I made. [To Floi'izel] 
But your petition 

Is yet unanswer’d. I will to your father: 
Your honour not o’erthrown by your desires, 

I am friend to them and you: upon which 
errand 231 

I now go toward him; therefore follow me, 
And mark what way I make: come, good my 
lord. [Exeunt 

Scene II. Before Leo^itei palace. 

Eyiter Autoltcus ayid a Gentlemayi. 

Aut Beseech you, sir, were you present at 
this relation 1 

First Gent I was by at the opening of the 
fardel, heard the old shepherd deliver the 
manner how he found it: whereupon, after a 
little amazedness, we were all commanded out 
of the chamber; only this methought I heard 
the shepherd say, he found the child. 

1 W(yrth, i.e. worthiness of descent, high birth. 


Aut I would most gladly know the issue 
of it. 9 

First Gent I make a broken delivery of the 
business; but the changes I perceived in the 
king and Camillo were very notes of admira- 
tion: they seem’d almost, with staring on one 
another, to tear the cases of their eyes. There 
was speech in their dumbness, language in 
their very gesture; they look’d as they had 
heard of a world ransom’d, or one destroyed: 
a notable passion of wonder appeared in them; 
but the wisest beholder, that knew no more 
but seeing, could not say if the importance ^ 
were joy or sorrow; but in the extremity of 
the one, it must needs be. 21 

Eyiter another Gentleman. 

Here comes a gentleman that happily^ knows 
more. The news, Bogero ? 

Sec. Ge 7 it. Nothing but bonfires: the oracle 
is fulfill’d; the king’s daughter is found: such 
a deal of wonder is broken out within this 
hour, that ballad-makers cannot be able to 
express it. 

Entay' a third Gentleyyian. 

Here comes the Lady Paulina’s steward: he 
can deliver you more. [^How goes it now, sir 
this news which is call’d true is so like an old ; 
tale, that the verity of it is in strong suspicion:]]^ 
has the king found his heir ? 32 

Third Geyit. Most true, if ever truth were 
pregnant by circumstance : that which you 
hear you ’ll swear you see, there is such unity 
in the proofs. The mantle of Queen Hermi- 
one’s, her jew^el about the neck of it, the letters 
of Antigonus found with it which they know 
to be his character, the majesty of the creature 
in resemblance of the mother, the affection'^ of 
nobleness which nature shows above her breed- 
ing, and many other evidences proclaim her 
witli all certainty to be the king’s daughter. 
Did you see the meeting of the two kings? 
Sec. Gent. No. 46 

Third Geyit. Then have you lost a sight, 
which was to be seen, cannot be spoken of. 
There might you have beheld one joy crown 

2 Importance^ import 

3 Happily, i e liaply 

^Affection, disposition. 
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another, so and in such manner, that it seem’d 
sorrow wept to take leave of them, for their 
< joj waded in tears. [[There was casting up of 
^eyes, holding up of hands, with countenance 
j of such distraction, that they were to he known 
c by garment, not by favour. ^ ] Our king, being 
ready to leap out of himself for joy of his 
found daughter, as if that joy were now be- 
come a loss, cries, “ 0, thy mother, thy mother ! ” 
then asks Bohemia forgiveness; then embraces 
)his son-in-law; [[then again worries he his 
J daughter with clipping her; now he] thanks 
the old shepherd, which stands by like a wea- 

I ther-bitten conduit of many kings’ reigns. 
never heard of such another encounter, which 
lames report to follow it and undoes descrip- 
tion to do it. ] 63 

Sec. Gent. What, pray you, became of Anti- 
gonus, that carried hence the child ^ 

Third Gent. Like an old tale still, which 
will have matter to rehearse, though credit be 
asleep and not an ear open. He was torn to 
pieces with a bear: this avouches the shep- 
herd’s son; who has not only his innocence, 
which seems much, to justify him, but a hand- 
kerchief and rings of his that Paulina knows. 

First Gent. What became of his bark and 
his followers 74 
Third Gent. Wrackt the same instant of 
their master’s death and in the view of the 
shepherd: so that all the instruments which 
aided to expose the child were even then lost 
when it was found. But O, the noble combat 
that ’twixt joy and sorrow was fought in 
Paulina! She had one eye declin’d for the 
loss of her husband, another elevated that 
the oracle was fulfill’d : she lifted the princess 
from the earth; and so locks her in embrac- 
ing, as if she would pin her to her heart that 
she might no more be in danger of losing. 

First Gent. The dignity of this act was 
worth the audience of kings and princes, for 
by such was it acted. as 

Third Gent. One of the prettiest touches of 
all, [[and that which angl’d for mine eyes, 
caught the water though not the fish, ] was 
when, at the relation of the queen’s death, 
with the manner how she came to ’t bravely 


1 Favour, i e. face. 
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confess’d and lamented by the king, how 
attentiveness wounded his daughter; till, from 
one sign of dolour to another, she did, with an 
“Alas,” I wmuld fain say, bleed tears, for I 
am sure my heart wept blood. [^Who was most ^ 
marble there changed colour; some swooned, ^ 
all sorrowed: if all the world could have seen’t, j 
the woe had been universal. ] lOO ^ 

Fii'st Gent. Are they returned to the court ? 

Third Gent. No: the princess hearing of her 
mothei’s statue, which is in the keeping of 
Paulina, — a piece many years in doing, and 
now newly perform’d by that rare Italian 
master, Julio Eomano, [[who, had he himself? 
eternity and could put breath into his work, i 
would beguile Nature of her custom, so per-? 
f ectly he is her ape : he so near to Hermione ^ 
hath done Hermione, that they say one would ^ 
speak to her and stand in hope of answer: — ]? 
thither with all greediness of affection are they ^ 
gone; and there they intend to sup. 112 

Sec. Gent. 1 thought she had some great 
matter there in hand; for she hath privately 
twice or thrice a day, ever since the death of 
Hermione, visited that removed house. Shall 
we thither, and with our company piece the 
rejoicing? 

First Gent. Who would be thence that has 
the benefit of access? every wink of an eye, 
some new grace will be born: our absence 
makes us unthrifty to our knowledge. Let ’s 
along. \Exewit Gentlemen. 

Ant. [[Now, had I not the dash of my former ! 
life in me, would preferment drop on my head. I 
I brought the old man and his son aboard;) 
the prince; told him I heard them talk of a^ 
fardel and I know not what: but he at that) 
time, over-fond of the shepherd’s daughter,) 
so he then took her to be, who began to be? 
much sea-sick, and himself little better, ex-) 
tremity of weather continuing, this mystery? 
remained undiscover’d. But ’tis all one to? 
me, for had I been the finder-out of this? 
secret, it would not have relish’d among my ? 
other discredits. ] 133 ? 

Enter Shepherd and Clown. 

Here come those I have done good to against 
my will, and already appearing in the blos- 
soms of their fortune. 
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Shep. Come, boy; I am past moe children, 
but thy sons and daughters will be all gentle- 
men born. 13 S 

Clo. You are well met, sir. You deni’d to 
fight with me this other day, because I was 
no gentleman born. See you these clothes^ 
say you see them not and think me still no 
gentleman born: you were best sa,y these robes 
are not gentlemen born: give me the he, do, 
and try whether I am not now a gentleman 
born. 

AiU. I know you are now, sir, a gentleman 
born. 

Clo. Ay, and have been so any time these 
four hours. 

Skep. And so have I, boy. 149 

Clo. So you have: but I was a gentleman 
bom before my father; for the king’s son took 
me by the hand, and call’d me brother; and 
then the two kings call’d my father brother; 
and then the prince my brother and the prin- 
cess my sister call’d my father father; and so 
we wept, and there was the first gentlemaii-hke 
tears that ever we shed. 

Shep. We may live, son, to shed many more. 

Clo. Ay; or else ’twere hard luck, being in 
so preposterous estate as we are. 159 

Aiit. I humbly beseech you, sir, to pardon 
me all the faults I have committed to your 
worship, and to give me your good report to 
the prince my master. 

Shep. Prithee, son, do; for we must be gentle, 
now we are gentlemen. 

Clo. Thou wilt amend thy life ? 

Aut. Ay, an it like your good wmrship. 

Clo. Give me thy hand: 1 will swear to the 
prince thou art as honest a true fellow as any 
is in Bohemia. 170 

Shep. You may say it, but not swear it. 

Clo. Not swear it, now [ am a gentleman 
Let boors and franklins^ say it, I’ll swear it. 

Shep. How if it be false, son ^ 

Clo. If it be ne’er so false, a true gentleman 
may swear it in the behalf of his friend: and 
I’ll swear to the prince thou ait a tall fellow 
of thy hands and that thou wilt not be drunk; 
but I know thou art no tall fellow of thy 
hands and that thou wilt be drunk: but I’ii 


1 Franklins, yeomen 


swear it, and I would thou wouldst be a tall 
fellow of thy hands. I8I 

Aut. I will prove so, sir, to my power. 

Clo. Ay, by any means prove a tall feUow: 
if I do not wonder how thou dar’st venture 
to be drunk, not being a tall fellow, trust me 
not. Hark ! the kings and the princes, our 
kindred, are going to see the queen’s picture. 
Come, follow us: we’ll be thy good masters. 

\_Ea)eunt. 

Scene III. A Chapel in Paulinas house. 

To Hermione, lilce a statue, curtained, enter 
Leontes, Polixenes, Floeizel, Perdita, 
Camillo, Paulina, Lords, and Attendants. 

Leon. 0 grave and good Paulina, the great 
comfort 

That I have had of thee ! 

Paul. What, sovereign sir, 

I did not well, I meant well. A 11 my services 
You have paid home: but tliat you have 
vouchsaf’d 

With your crown’d brother and these your 
contracted 

Heirs of your kingdoms, my poor house to visit, 
It is a surplus of your grace, which never 
My life may last to answer. 

Leon. 0 Paulina, 

We honour you with trouble: but we came 
To see the statue of our queen: your gallery 
Have we pass’d through, not without much 
content il 

In many singularities; but we saw not 
I'hat which my daughter came to look upon, 
The statue of her mother. 

Paul. As she liv’d peerless, 

So her dead likeness, I do well believe. 

Excels whatever yet you look’d upon 
Or hand of man hath done; therefore I keep it 
Lonely, apart. But here it is: prepare 
To see the life as lively mock’d as ever 
Still sleep mock’d death: behold, and say ’tis 
well. 20 

[Pa?dtna draws hach a curtain, and dis- 
covers J I ermioyie standing lihe a statue. 
I like your silence, it the more shows off 
Yourwonder: but yet speak; first, you, my liege: 
Comes it not something near'^ 

Leon. Her natural posture 1 
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Chide me, dear stone, that I may say indeed 
Thou art Hermione; or rather, thou art she 
In thy not chiding, for she was as tender 
As infancy and grace. But yet, Paulina, 
Hermione was not so much wrinkled, nothing 
So aged as this seems. 

PoL 0, not by much. 

Paul. So much the more our carver’s excel- 
lence; 30 

Which lets go by some sixteen years and 
makes her 
As she liv’d now. 

Leon. As now she might have done 

So much to my good comfort, as it is 
How piercing to my soul. 0, thus she stood, 
Even with such life of majesty, warm life, 

As now it coldly stands, when first I woo’d her! 
I am ashamed: does not the stone rebuke me 
For being more stone than it ? 0 royal piece, 
There’s magic in thy majesty, which has 
My evils conjur’d to remembrance, and 40 
From thy admiring daughter took the spirits, 
Standing hke stone with thee I 

Per. And give me leave. 

And do not say ’t is superstition, that 
I kneel and then implore her blessing. Lady, 
Dear queen, that ended when I but began. 
Give me that hand of yours to kiss. 

Paul. 0, patience! 

The statue is but newly fix’d, the colour ’s 
Not dry. 

Gam. My lord, your sorrow was too sore laid 
on, 49 

Which sixteen winters cannot blow away, 

So many summers dry: scarce any joy 
Did ever so long live; no sorrow 
But kill’d itself much sooner. 

Pol. Dear my brother, 

Let him that was the cause of this have power 
To take off so much grief from you as he 
Win piece up in himself. 

Paul. Indeed, my lord, 

If I had thought the sight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you, for the stone 
is mine, 

I ’d not have show’d it. 

Leon. Do not draw the curtain. 

Paul. No longer shall you gaze on’t, lest 
your fancy 60 

May think anon it moves. 
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Leon. Let be, let be. 

Would I were dead, but that, methinks, al- 
ready — 

What was he that did make it^ See, my lord, 
Would you not deem it breath’d^ and that 
those veins 

Did verily bear blood? 

Pol. Masterly done: 

The very life seems warm upon her lip. 

Leon. The fixure of her eye has motion in ’t. 
As we are mock’d with art. 

Paul. I ’ll draw the curtain : 

My lord ’s almost so far transported, that 
He ’ll think anon it lives. 

Leon. O sweet Paulina, 

Make me to think so twenty years together! 
No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness. Let ’t alone. 

Paul. I am sorry, sir, I have thus far stirr’d 
you: but I could afflict you further. 

Leon. Do, Paulina; 

For this affliction has a taste as sweet 
As any cordial comfort. Still, methinks, 
There is an air comes from her: what fine chisel 
Could ever yet cut breath ^ Let no man mock 
me, 79 

For I will kiss her. 

Paul. 'Good my lord, forbear: 

The ruddiness upon her lip is wet; 

You’ll mar it if you kiss it, stain your own 
With oily painting. Shall I draw the curtain? 
Leo7i. No, not these twenty years. 

Per. So long could I 

Stand by, a looker on. 

Paul. Either forbear, 

Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 
For more amazement. If you can behold it, 
I ’ll make the statue move indeed, descend 
And take you by the hand: but then you’ll 
think — 

Which I protest against — I am assisted 90 

By wicked powers. 

Leon. What you can make her do, 

I am content to look on : what to speak, 

I am content to hear; for ’tis as easy 
To make her speak as move. 

Paul. It is requir’d 

You do awake your faith. Then all stand still; 
On: those that think it is unlawful business 
I am about, let them depart. 
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Leon. Proceed: 

No foot shall stir. 

Paul. Music, awake her; strike! \_Music, 
’T IS time ; descend ; be stone no more ; approach ; 
Strike all that look upon with marvel. Come; 
111 till your grave up: stir: nay, come away; 


Bequeath to death your numbness, for from him 
Hear life redeems you. — Y ou perceive she stirs : 

[Hermione steps from her pedestal. 
Start not; her actions shall be holy as 
Yon hear my spell is lawful: do not shun her. 
Until you see her die again; for then 



Paul Turn, good lady , 

Our Perdita is found.— (Act v 3 120, 121 ) 


You kill her double. Nay, present your hand : 
When she was young you woo’d her ; now in age 
Is she become the suitor? 

Leon. 0, she’s warm! 

If this be magic, let it be an ai’t no 

Lawful as eating. 

Pol. She embraces him. 

Cam. She hangs about his neck: 

If she pertain to life, let her speak too. 

Pol. Ay, and make’t manifest where she 
has liv’d, 

Or how stol’n from the dead. 

Paul. That she is living, 

Were it but told you, should be hooted at 


Like an old tale : but it appears she lives, 
Though yet she speak not. Mark a little while. 
Please you to interpose, fair madam: kneel 
And pray your mother’s blessing. Turn, good 
lady; 120 

Our Perdita is found. 

Her. You gods, look down, 

And from your sacred vials pour your graces 
Upon my daughter’s head! Tell me, mine 
own, 

Where hast thou been preserv’d? where liv’d? 
how found 

Thy father’s court? for thou shalt hear that I, 
Knowing by Paulina that the oracle 
61 
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ACT V Scene 3. 


Gave hope thou wast in being, have preserved 
Myaelf to see the issue. 

Paul. There ’s time enough for that; 

Lest they desire upon this push^ to trouble 
Your joys with like relation. Go together, 
You precious winners all, your exultation 
Partake 2 to every one. I, an old turtle, 132 
Will wingme tosome withei’d bough, and there 
My mate, that ’s never to be found again. 
Lament till I am lost. 

Leon. 0, peace, Paulina! 

Thou shouldst a husband take by my consent. 
As I by thine a wife : this is a match, 

And made between ’s by vows. Thou hast 
found mine; 

But how, is to be question’d ; for I saw her, 


1 Push, impulse, suggestion. 

2 Partake, inipait. 
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As I thought, dead; and have in vain said many 
A prayer upon her grave. I ’ll not seek far, — 
For him, I partly know his mind, — to find thee 
An honourable husband. Come, Camillo, 
And take her by the hand, whose worth and 
honesty 

Is richly noted and here justified 
By us, a pair of kings. Let ’s from this place. 
What! look upon my brother: both your par- 
dons, ur 

That e’er I put between your holy looks 
My ill suspicion. This is your son-in-law, 
And son unto the king, who, heavens directing, 
Is troth-plight to your daughter. Good Paulina, 
Lead us from hence; where we may leisurely 
Each one demand and answer to his part 
Perform’d in this wide gap of time, since first 
We were dissever’d: hastily lead away. 

[jExeunt, 




NOTES TO THE WINTER’S TALE. 


Shakespeare may have had in mind “a device common in 
the title-page of old hooks, of two hands extended from 
opposite clouds, and joined as in token of friendship over 
a wide waste of country " 

3 Line 43* one that, indeed, physics the subject —Com- 
pare Cymbeline, hi 2 34* 

Some griefs are ined'cmablc , that is one of them. 

For it doth physic love ; 
and Macbeth, ii 3 55: 

The labour we delight m physics pam. 

Medicine, as a verb, is used in just the same sense in 
Cymbeline, iv 2 243- “ Great griefs, I see, medicine the 
less;” and in Othello, hi 3. 332. 
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ACT I. Scene 1, 

1. Lines 29, 30* then' encounters, though not personal, 
'SlL'V'El been royally attorney ed — F 1 prints /wi/i. The cor- 
rection is made in F 2 

2 Line 33' shook hands, as over A VAST —So F. 1, the 
later Ff read a mst sea The reading of F 1 is confirmed 
by a pasor.ge in Pericles, in 1 1' 

Thou god of this great vasf, rebuke these surges, 

where vast is unmistakably used for the boundless sea. 
Henley observes, in reference to the words quoted from 
the text, with the latter part of the clause (and eni- 
braced, as it were, from the ends of opposed winds), that 
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ACT I. Scene 2 


MS , and duly made a note that the MS reading is mot 
And mot happens to he quite light The careful Cotgrave 
duly explains the French moi as ‘the note winded by a 
huntsman on his home,’ and it is the true and usual woid 
We have Chaucer’s authority for it in the JBooJc of the 
Duchesse, 1 376 In the ‘ Treatise on Venery,’ by Twety, 
printed m lieliquice Antiquce, i 153, we read. ‘And when 
the hert is take, ye shal blowe foure motys ’ It is clear 
that the phrase ‘ to blow a mot ’ was tinned into ‘ to blow 
a mort’hy that poweiful corrupter of language, popular 
etymology ” Collier, m his edition of Shakespeare pri- 
vately printed in 1876, explains the term correctly “ the 
‘ mort ’ o’ the deer is the death of the deer, ivhen it heaves 
its last sigh ” 

16 Line 123 JVe must he NEAT , not neat, hut cleanly, 
captoin — “Leontes,” says Johnson, “seeing his son’s 
nose smutch’d, cries, ‘ We must be neat then recollect- 
ing that neat is the ancient term for horned cattle, he 
says, ‘not neat, but cleanly ’ ” 

17 Line 125 Still vlRaiNALLlNG — -Steevens compares 
Dekker’s Satiromastix, 1602* “When we have husbands, 
we play upon them like vuginal jacJcs, they must rise or 
fall to our humours, else they’ll never get any good strains 
of music out of one of us ” Compare in this connection 
Sonnet cxxvni , where the idea in the text is developed 
The vwyinal was a sort of rectangular or oblong spinet, 
of the same shape as the clavichord, and with the same 
arrangement of keyboard An ancient inscription on a 
wall of the Manor House of Leckington, Yorkshire, said 
to be as old as the time of Henry VIL, reads. 

A slac strynge in a Virginall soundithe not aright, 

It doth abide no wrestinge, it is so loose and light , 

The souiid-borde crasede, forsith the instnimentc. 

Throw misgovarnance, to meke notes which was not his intent. 

Compare Blount, Glossographia, 1656; “ Virginal (virgin- 
alis), maidenly, virginlike, hence the name of that musi- 
cal instrument called Virginals, because maids and virgins 
do most commonly play on them.” Another explanation 
of the name is that keyed stringed instruments were used 
to accompany the hymn “Angelus ad Yirginem,” as similar 
instruments without keys, the psaltery for instance, had 
been before them From Henry VII. 's time to nearly 
the close of the I7tli century, Virginal m England in- 
cluded all quilled keyboard instruments, the harpsichord 
and trapeze-shaped spinet, as well as the rectangular 
spinet I take these particulars fi om Mr Barclay Squire’s 
article, Viiginal, in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, vol iv 

18 Lines 131, 132: 

false 

As o’er-dyed blacks. 

Blades was a term used for mom’iiing garments. Com- 
pare Massinger and Middleton, The Old Law, h 1: 

I would not hear of blacks, I was so light, 

But chose a colour orient like my mind 

For blacks are often such dissembling mourners, 

There is no credit given to ’t, it has lost 
All reputation by false sons and widows 
Now I would have men know what I resemble, 

A truth, indeed; 't is joy clad like a joy; 

Which IS more honest than a cunning grief, 

That ’s only faced with sables for a shew, 

But gaudy-hearted. 


19 Line 137: mycollop ’ — Compare I Henry VL v 4 IS: 

God knows thon art a colloj> of niy flesh, 

and see the note on that passage. 

20 Line 148* Leon What cheer i how is't loitli you, 
best brother'^ — Haiinier gives this line to Polnxenes, and 
the change has been adopted by most editois— even the 
Cambridge It seems tome unnecessary Leontes wants 
to say something, because he sees Polixenes and Hermi- 
one are observing his altered looks, and so, in answer to 
the former’s How, my lord ’ he replies with a counter- 
question, in which one may even see a touch of his un- 
easy suspicion, to whicii lie cannot help giving vent in 
indirect ways It will be noticed that Leontes, a little 
below, calls Polixenes brother, as in tins line; and again, a 
little below that, he speaks to Hermione of “our brother's 
welcome ” 

21 Line 149 you look as if you held a broio of much 
disti action — This line is printed by most editois as two, 
you look being joined, metiically, with the preceding 
line , an arrangement which does not result in harmony 
It IS evident that the printers of the Folio set the line 
in Its present foim advisedly, form the original copy the 
catch-woid Leo. is moved back so as to get room for the 
whole line 

22 Lines 161, 102 

Will yo'u take eggs for money t 
]\ram. No, my lord, I'll fight 
To take eggs for money was a proverbial phrase, meaning 
to put up %vith an affiont, or to act in a cowardly manner. 
Boswell quotes Eobert Dallmgton, A Method for Travell, 
1593 “ L’infanterio Francoise escaramouolie bravement 
de loin et la Cavalleiie a une furieiise brut^e a I’affront, 
pms apres q’ello s'accomode " Heed gives a translation of 
this sentence, occuring in Eelations of the most famous 
Kingdomes and Commonwealths tliorowout the World, 
1630* “The French infantry skirmisheth bravely afarre 
oft, and cavallery gives a furious onset at the first charge, 
but after the first heat they will take eggs for their money" 
(p 154) 

23 Line 163 • happy man be ’s dole '—A proverbial ex- 
pression. See Taming of the Shrew, note 38 

24. Line 177 : APPARENT to my heart; i.e next to my 
heart Compare the French apparent, related, or of 
km, from which our phrase, tlie heir apparent, is derived 

26. Line 1S3: IIow she holds up the NEB, the bill to him! 
—Neb, used generally of a bird’s bill, is Anglo-Saxon for 
face, mouth, beak Skeat, in his Etymological Dictionary, 
quotes the Ancren Eiwle (Camden Society ed.): “Ostende 
mihi faciem, sheau tlu 7ieb to mo ” (p. 73) Ogilvie, Im- 
perial Dictionary, quotes Scott- “ the neb o’ them ’s never 
out of mischief.” Boyer, French Dictionary, has “The 
Nib of a bird, Bee d'oiseau." Steevens quotes from the 
story of Anne of Hungary in Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 
1566: “the amorous wormes of love did bitterly gnawe 
and teare his heart wy th the 7iebs of their forked heads.” 

26 Line 209: I am like you, THEY SAY.— This is the 
reading of F. 2 F 1 lias say 

27. Line 217. rounding — “ To round in the ear ” is a 
familiar phrase; compare King John, ii. 1. 666, 667: 

65 206 
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roitnded in the ear 
'V^hth that same purpose-chang-er , 

and Brownm!,^ Luna, act ii . 

oil, their reward and tnumph and the rest 
They ? oH?id me in the ears with, all day long 

— Works, 1879 , vol V. p 63 

The word to round is derived from the Geiman junen 

28. Line 226 some severaU —This is the only instance 
of the nount?eycraZ6‘, meaning single individuals, the word 
IS twice used for that which concerns an individual per- 
son or thing : Henry V 1 1 SG, S7 . 

The serverals and unhidden passages 
Of his true title to some certain dukedoms; 

and Troilus and Cressida, 1 3. 179, ISO . 

All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 

Severals and generals of grace exact 

29. Line 227: lower messes. — That is, persons of inferior 
rank, who had their place below the salt, at the lower 
end of the table See, on the original meaning of mess, 
note 128 to Love’s Labour ’s Lost (vol. 1 . p 62). Collier 
mentions that each four diners at an inn of court is still 
said to constitute a mes«, and has a separate supply of 
food. 

30 Line 244: Which HOXES honesty behind —To hex, or 
“hough,” or “hock,” was to hamstring Hares quotes 
Knolles’ History of Turks “recovering his feet, with liis 
faulchion hoxed the hinder legs of the mare whereon the 
sultan rid" (p 83), and Lyly’s Mother Bombie, 111 . 4* “I 
thrust my hand into my pocket for a knife, thinking to 
hox him ” 

31. Lines 256, 257: 

if INPIJSTIIIODSLY 
1 ‘play'd the fool 

This is the only use of the word industriously in Shake- 
speare, and it is here used in somewhat different sense 
from the usual one, as “deliberately” or “on purpose,” 
the Latin de industria 

32 Lines 271, 272 : 

for cogitation 

Resides not in that man that does not think. 
Hanmer reads thinJc 't, and Theobald think it Certainly 
one must either understand the line in this way, or else 
(and perhaps that would be better) as Malone takes it, 
connecting think with the next line, 3Ty ivife is slippery, 
the object of the verb thought above 

33 Line 276- My wife’s a HOBBY-HORSE —Bf print 
Eoly Horse The correction is Pope’s 

34 Lines 290, 291 : 

and all eyes 

Blind with the PIN and web 

The pm and web (sometimes pin only) is the name of a 
disease of the eye, something of the nature of cataract 
The Encyclopsedic Dictionary defines it “an obstruction 
of vision depending upon a speck in the cornea ” Florio, 
"World of Words, ed. 1611, has “Cataratta, a dimness of 
sight, occasioned hy humours hardened m the eye, called 
a cataract, or a pin and a web ” Compare Lear, in 4 120- 
123; “This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet: he begins at 
curfew, and walks at first cock; he gives the web and 
the pm, squints the eye, and makes the hare-hp.” 
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35 Line 304 . loife’s — Ff misprint loiues The correc- 
tion was made hy Ptowe 

36 Line 307: Why, he that wears her like her medal; 
i e her portrait in a locket Malone well compares 
Henry VIII 11 2 31-33. 

a loss of her 

That, ajeTnel, has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre , 

and he quotes another close parallel from Gervais Mark- 
ham, Honour in Peifection, 1024, p 18 “He hath hung 
about the neck of his noble kinsman. Sir Hoi ace Vere, 
like a rich jewel ” 

37 Line 316. BESPICE a cup — Steevens cites from 
Chapman’s translation of the Odyssey, hook x , a simihu 
use of the word spice m the sense of poison. 

With a festival 

She ’ll first receive thee, but will sj>ice thy bread 
With flowery poisons 

38 Line 317 . To give mine enemy A LASTING wink — 
Compare Tempest, 11 1 285-287 : 

whiles you, doing thus, 

To perpetual 7vinl for aye might put 
This ancient morsel 

39 Line 326: To APPOINT myself in tins vexation-^ 
Compare Much Ado, iv 1. 146, 147 

For my part, I am so atin 'd in wonder, 

I know not what to say , 

aud Twelfth Higlit, iv. 3 3 

And though ’t is wonder that enivi aps me thus 

40 Line 378- Be INTELLIGENT to me —Shakespeare used 
intelligent m this sense (giving intelligence) onlyTiere and 
in three passages of Lear, in 1 25, 111 . 6. 12, and 111 <7 12 
“Our posts shall be swift and intelligent botwixt us.” 

41 Lines 392-394. 

which no less adorns 

Our GENTRY than our parents' noble names, 

In whose SUCCESS ice are GENTLE 
That is, “which no less adorns onr rank as gentlemen 
than the noble names of our parents, in succession to 
■whom we are of gentle birth.” Compare gentry in Lu- 
crece, lines 668, 569 : 

She ednjures him by high almighty Jove, 

By knighthood, and sweet friendship’s oath; 
and for gentle, m this sense, see Henry V iv. line 46 of 
Chorus, “mean and gentle all ” Success, meaning suc- 
cession, is used in one other place, II Henry IV. iv. li. 
47-49. 

And so sjeccess of mischief shall be born. 

And heir from heir shall hold this quarrel up 
Whiles England shall have generation 

42. Lines 415, 416- 

an instrument 
To VICE you to ’t 

Compare Twelfth Hight, v. 1. 125, 126’ 

And that I partly know the instriement 

Thai screws me from my true place in your favour. 

43. Lines 418, 419: 

my name 

- Be yoked with his that did betray the Best' 

The allusion is of course to J ndas Iscariot. Best is spelt 
in the Ff with a capital letter, to point its significance. 
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Douce mentions tlnat there was a clause in the sentence 
against excommunicated peisons. “let them have pait 
with Judas that betrayed Christ Amen ” 

44 lines 426, 427 : 

you may a6 well 

Forbid the sea for to obey the moon 
Douce compares The Merchant of Venice, iv 1 71, 72 
You may as v\ell go stand upon the beach, 

And bid the mam flood bate his usual height 

45 Lines 445, 440 • 

Than one condemn'd by the king's own mouth, thereon 

His CiXecuUon sworn 

This IS Capell’s rearrangement of the lines printed m the 
Ff in an obviously unmetiical foim. the second line 
beginning with thereon 

46 Lines 45S-4C0. 

Good expedition be my f) tend, and comfort 

The giacious queen, part of his theme, hut nothing 

Of his ill-ta’en suspicion 

I fail to see any particulai obscurity in this passage, 
though Dyce echoes Waibui ton and Johnson in declaring 
it “ hopelessly coiiupted.” If an> paiaphrase is neces- 
sary, Malone’s is quite siiflacient to the purpose. “Good 
expedition befriend me by lernoving me from a place of 
danger, and comfort the innocent queen by lemoving the 
object of her husband’s jealousy, the queen, who is tlie 
subject of his conversation, but without leason the object 
of his suspicion ” 

ACT IL Scene 1. 

47 Line 11 Who taught you f/iis^—Tliis is Howe’s 
emendation, or rather expansion of F. I’s contraction 
Who taught ’this‘s 

48 Lines 39-45: 

There may he in the cup 
A spider steep'd, &c 

There was formerly a notion that spiders were venomous. 
Malone quotes fiom a pamphlet of 1632 entitled Hol- 
land’s Leaguer: “ like the spider, which turneth all things 
to poison which it tasteth.” Henderson mentions that 
one of the fitnesses against the Countess of Somerset in 
the famous Oveibury case said, “ The Countess wished 
me to get the strongest poison I could. Accordingly 
I bought seven great spiders and caiitharides ” Compare 
the story of Shah Abbas, thus told in Browning's Fensh- 
tah’s Fancies, pp 14, 15 : 

He too lived and died 

—How say they? Why, so strong of arm, of foot 

So Swift, he stayed a lion m his leap 

On a stag’s haunch,— with one hand grasped the stag. 

With one struck down the lion • yet, no less, 

Himself, that same day, feasting after sport, 

Perceived a spider drop into his wine, 

Let fall the flagon, died of simple fear 

49 Line 61 : a pinch’d thing. — Perhaps this means treated 
as a mere puppet, pinched and moved as others please 
Several contemporary instances of the use of the word 
pinched are given in the Variorum Shakspeare, vol xiv, 
p. 278, hut they may he said to need rather than to give 
explanation 


50 Lines 73, 74. 

calumny will SEAll 
Viitue Itself 

Compare All's Well, u 1 175, 17G 

my maiden’s name 

Sear'it otherwise 

51. Line 79 The iiEPLENisn’n villain in the world 
— Compare Pachai d HI iv 3 18, 19 

The most > epUmsJied sweet work of nature, 

That from the prime cieation e’er she fram’d 

52 Line 90 A fedePwARY with hei — This is jiiobably 
only aiiothei form of the woid now usually spelt 

which IS x>i luted Jddai m m the F 1 text of Measuie foi 
Measure, 11 4 122, Foeda/ m in Cymbelme, in 2 21 See 
note 105 on Measure for Measure 

53 Lines 104, 105 

He who shall speak for her is AFAR OFF guilty 
But that he s'peaks. 

This of course means, in Johnson’s woids, “guilty in a 
} emote deg) ee." Malone compares Henry V i 2. 239, 240: 
Or shall we sparingly show you fa/ oJT 
The Dauplim’s meaning? 

54. Lines 134, 135 . 

1 'll keep MV STABLES wheie 
I lodge my wife 

Collier's sensitive Corrector altered my stables into me 
stable, and Collier observes that Antitjonus “means 
merely that ho will take caic to keep himself constantly 
near his wife, — ‘I’ll keep me stable where I lodge my 
wife,’ — m order that she may not oftend m the way un- 
justly charged against Ilermione ’’ The change seems 
quite uncalled for, though it ceitainly renders the pas- 
sage much more elegant Grant White very well says. 
“The meaning of the passage seems so plainly ‘I will 
degrade my wife’s chamber into a stable or dog kennel,’ 
that had there not been much, quite from the purpose, 
written about it, it would require no special notice 
The idea of horses and dogs being once suggested by the 
word ‘stable,’ the speaker goes on to utter another 
thought connected with it- ‘I’ll go in couples-,' ifrc ” 

55 Line 136 . Than whoi I feed and see her no further 
trust her — -Ff print Then, but the two words were spelt 
interchangeably. Tope made the correction m his 
second edition. 

56 Line 141: some putter-on — The meaning of putter- 
on IS here evidently instigator; in Henry VIII. i. 2. 23-25, 
the same word is used of one who sets measures on foot, 
or causes them: 

they vent reproaches 
Most bitterly on you, as J>utkr-on 
Of these exactions 

57. Line 143 : I would LANE-DAMN This strange 

word, land-damn, has given rise to endless conj'cctuies, 
the most recent and plausible of which— indeed the/nwi 
that can be called plausible— is one contained in Notes 
and Queries, lii 464 (June 12, 1875), in a letter signed 
“ Thorncliffe," and dated from Buxton, The writer states 
that forty years ago an old custom was still in use in these 
parts of punishing detected slanderers or adulterers “by 
the rustics traversing from house to house along the 
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ACT II Scene 3. 


country side, blowing trumpets and beating drums or 
pans and kettles i when an audience was assembled the 
delinquents’ names were proclaimed;” and they were said 
to be land-damned, or, as it was pronounced, landanned. 
It is suggested m a later number of Notes and Queries 
(July 3, 1875), that landan, like the Gloucestershire word 
1 andan (used in a similar sense), is an imitative word, 
intended to represent the confused and continued noise 
of the process 

68. Lines U9, 150: 

A7id I had rather glib my self than they 
Should 7iot produce fair msue. 

Glib, we are told by Steevens, is still used m some parts 
m the sense of castiate, and he quotes Shirley, St Patiick 
for Ireland, 1640: “If I come back, let me be glib'd" 
The word seems to be akin to the more general word lib, 
itself a provincialism m the North Boyer renders it by 
“ chatier ” 

59 Line 153 A s you feel doing thus — Thus is generally 
supposed to be giasping Antigonus’ arm, perhaps so, per- 
haps otherwise, the matter is uncertain, and of little 
consequence 

60. Line 157 the whole dungy earth — This elegant epi- 
thet occurs again in Antony and Cleopatra, i 1 35, 36 

our dungy eaith alike 
Feeds beast as man 

61 Lines 169, 170 

The loss, the gam, the ordering on't, is all 
Propel ly ours 

This metrical arrangement is Theobald’s The Ff begin 
line 170 at “Is ’’ 

62 Line 172: Without more OVERTURE —Shakespeaie 
generally uses oveiture in the sense of proposal, much as 
we use it nowadays, here, and in Lear, iii 7 89, he seems 
to give the word rather the signification of disclosure. 

63 Lines 181, 182. 

’twere 

Most piteous to be WILD. 

That is, no doubt, to be rash, as in iv 4 577, 578, below 
a Wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath’d waters, &c 

64 Line 185: Of stuff d sufficiency —Compare Much Ado, 
i. 1. 56. ^‘stuff'd with all honourable virtues,” and Borneo 
and J uliet, lii 5 183 : “ Stuff d . . with honourable 
parts ” Consequently the meaning appears to be, of full 
or complete sufficiency (that is, ability); not, as Johnson 
says, “of abilities more than enough ” 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

65 Line 30. These dangerous unsafe lunes i' the Icing 
— Cotgrave has “ Lune, fohe. Les femmes ont des lunes 
dans la tete Biclielet ” Steevens compares Cyril Tour- 
neur, The Eevenger’s Tragedy, iii 1, 1608: 

I know ’t was but some peevish tnoofi m him 

The French still say, of a man of capricious temper, “il 
a ses lunes" or “il est bien (ou mal) lund" The ex- 
pression given by Theobald— “il y a de la Zime”— is now 

1 Compare Cotgrave, "Charivaris des poelles, The carting of an in- 
famous person, graced with the harmony of tinging kettles and fry- 
ing-pan Musicke ” 


obsolete There is an old French proveib that “les 
femmes ont trois quartiers de la lune dans la tete,” and 
in Pantagruel there is some talk of a voyage to the 
moon to A'eiify the fact The woid is found in modern 
editions of Shakespeare m Meiry Wues, iv 2 22, and 
Tioilus and Cressida, li 3 139, where the Ff have lines; 
some editors introduce it also in Hamlet, lu 3 7, in 
place of the Ff lunacies 

66 Line 49 Who but to-day HAMMERED of this design 
—See Two Gent of Verona, i 3 18, and the note on the 
passage. 

ACT II. Scene 3 

67 Line 4 the harlot king — The woid MrZoi was for- 
mei ly used of men as well as of women Compai e Comedy 
of Eirors, v 1 204, 205. 

This day, great duke, she shut the doors upon me. 

While she with harlots feasted m my house 

The word originally meant a youth , it then came to be 
used of persons of low biith, and then persons of low 
conduct The Fiench use of the word fille (originally 
and literally meaning daughter) may be quoted as a simi- 
lar example of a woid’s degradation, having come to 
mean now, when used by itself— precisely what 
the English woid m question means to-day Compare 
Chaucer, Piologue, hues 647, 648. 

He was a gentil harlot .a kynde, 

A betre fclawe slnikle men nnght fynde. 

It is said of the Sompnour, who does not seem to have 
been a person of good conduct. 

68 Lines 5, 6 

out of the BLANK 
And LEVEL of my brain. 

Both these terms of gunnery or archery are often used by 
Shakespeare; as, for example, Othello, iii 4 12S‘ “stood 
within the blank of lus displeasure," All ’s Well, li 1. 158, 
159. 

I am not an impostor, that proclaim 
Myself against the level of mine aim ; 
and, level being used adverbially, in a passage which com- 
bines and illustrates both words, Hamlet, iv 1 42, 43- 

As level as the cannon to lus bln 7 th, 

Transports lus poison’d sliot 

69 Lines 10-21. 

The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me. in himself too mighty, 

And in his pai-ties, his alliance 
Malone quotes from Shakespeare’s original, Greene’s Hor- 
astus and Fawnia: “ For Pandosto although he felt that 
revenge was a spurre to warre, and that envy alwaies prof- 
feretli steele, yet he saw, that Egisthus was not onely of 
great puissance and prowesse to withstand him, but had 
also many Kings of his alliance to ayde him, if neede 
should serve: for he married the Emperours daughter of 
Russia” (Hazlitt’s Shakespeare’s Library, part 1. vol. iv. 
pp 32, 33) It will be seen that Shakespeare has caught 
at the hint afforded by the words “Emperours daughter 
of Russia” to give Hermione an added dignity and a shar- 
per contrast at her trial. In Greene it is Polixenes’ wife, 
not Leontes', who is thus refeiTed to. 

70. Line 39- WHAT noise there, ho^~^o the later Ft; 
F. I has Who. 
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71 Line 56 in comforting your evils —That is, m 
abetting or encouraging your evil piactices Compaie 
Lear, 111 5 21 '‘If I find him coui/ortuir; the king,” where 
the context shows that something moie than meiely con- 
soling is meant In Wiclifs veision, ‘‘be strong in the 
Lord” (Ephesians vi 10) is rendered “be comfotUd in 
the Lord ” 

72 Line 67 A MANKIND witch '—Compare Coiiolanus, 
iv. 2 16, where Sicinius says to Volumnia, sneeringly, 

‘ ‘ Are you mankind « ” Singer quotes Abraham Eleming, 
Junius’ Nonienclator, 1585, where “virago” is defined 
“A manly woman, or a mankind woman ” The woid was 
frequently used in this sense, as m Massinger, The City 
Madam, ui. 1: 

you bracne 1 

Are you turn’d mankt7td * 

and in Eletcher, The Woman-hater, ni 1: “Are women 
grown so mankind, must they be wooing’” 

73 Line 68 intelhgencing —This word is used by Shake- 
speare only here, where it evidently means one who acts 
the part of a go-between, somewhat similar uses of in- 
telligencer will be seen in II Heniy IV iv 2 20, and 
Richard III. iv 4 71. 

74 Line 74 thou a) t woman -TIR’D —To tire was used 
in falconry for “to tear with the beak,” so that the ex- 
pression is closely allied in meaning with the modern hen- 
pecked Compare Venus and Adonis, 55, 56. 

Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast, 

Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh, and bone. 

75 Line 75* dame Partlet —For the story of dame 
Partlet see Chaucer’s ISTonne Prestes Tale, where “danioy- 
sele Pertelote” or “dame Pertelote” is the favourite of 
the “sevens hennes” composing the harem of “a cok, 
highte chauntecleer ” 

76 Line 76 ci’one —This word originally meant a tooth- 
less old ewe, it came to have its present sense at least in 
Chaucer’s time . e g Man of Lawes Tale, line 432 (MS. 
Harl 7334) 

This olde sowdones this cursed crotie 
Shakespeare only uses the word in this passage, but it is 
frequently to be met with in the dramatic hterature of 
his time. 

77 Line 90: A callat —Compare II. Henry VI. i 3 86. 

Contemptuous base-born callat as she is; 

HI. Henry VI ii 2. 145: 

To make this shameless callet know lierself, 

and Othello, iv 2. 120, 121* 

He call’d her whore* a beggar in Ins drink 
Could not have laid such terms upon Ins callat 

Compare, too, Burns, The Jolly Beggars* “Here’s our 
ragged brats and calletsl” The etymology of the word 
is uncertain. The l!7ew English Dictionary quotes, 
among other references, Holland’s Livy, 1600, i. Iviii. 41* 
“Any unhonest woman or wanton callot [impudica]" , and 
Stauyhurst, Description of Ireland in Holinshed, vi 62. 
“ Let ns . . leave lieing for varlets . . scolding 

for callets ” I 

78. Line 106: No yellow in ’t —Compare Nym’s figura- 
tive language in Merry Wives, i 3. Ill: “I will possess 
him with yellowness;'* i.e. jealousy. 


WINTEE’S TALE. 

79 Line 100* lozel, or losel, is defined hy Verstegan 
(Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, 1605, p. 335, cited 
by Reed) as “ one that hath lost, neglected, or cast oft his 
owne good and welfaie, and so is become lewde and caie- 
lesse of credit and honesty ” See Glossary of Yoikshire 
Words and Phrases, 1856 Compare Spenser, View of 
the State of Ireland (quoted in Latham’s Johnson). 
“Such losels and scatteihngs cannot easily, by any sheriff, 
he gotten, when they are challenged for any such fact.” 
The word is still occasionally met with, as in Browning, 
Sordello, bk in line 789 : 

Keeping, each losel, through a ma.:e of lies, 

His own conceit of truth ” 

80 Line 148* beseech you —This is Rowe’s expansion of 
the reading of F 1, beseech'. The later Ff , as usual, dis- 
legard altogether the mark of conti action 

81 Line 162. So sure as THIS beaid's gray —Some edi- 
tois have emended this into thy, without need, I think, 
for though Leontes certainly means the beard of Antigo- 
nus and not his own, he may, as Malone suggested, lay 
hold of Antigonus’ beard (]ust above he has said “Come 
you hither,” so that it would probably be within reach), 
or if he merely pointed to it, at close quarters, he might 
have said this But Leontes had showm himself capable 
of acts quite as unkingly as pulling an old man’s beard. 

82 Line ICS Swear by this swoi d —In the knightly days 
oaths were frequently taken on the cross-shaped hilt of a 
sword The practice is often alluded to hy Shakespeare 
Compare Hamlet, i. 5 154, ICO, where Hamlet makes his 
fi lends swear upon his sword. 

83. Line 192 Poor thing, condemn’d to LOSS {—Compare 
ill 3 49-51, below. 

poor wretch, 

That, for thy mother’s fault art thus expos’d 
To loss and wliat may follow 1 

Ilalliwell cites Baret, Alvearie, 1580. ‘‘ Losse, hurt, pro- 
perly things cast out of a shippe in time of a tempest ” 

ACT HI. Scene 1. 

84. — The stage-direction to this scene is given m the 
Cambridge Shakespeare “A seaport m Sicilia” (after 
Theobald’s “ A part of Sicily near the seaside ”) But, as 
the Old-Spelling editors point out, “line 21 [‘fresh horses!’] 
implies that the riders had brought in tired horses, and 
lijul not just landed ” 

85. Line 2* the ISLE —Shakespeare follows Greene in 
speaking of Delphi as an island* “they [i.e. the messen- 
gers selected by Pandosto] willing to fulfill the Kinges 
command, and desirous to see the situation and custom 
of the Hand, dispatched their affaires with as much 
speede as might he, and embarked themselves to this 
voyage ” Warburton suggests, with some probability, 
that the original cause of the mistake was a mental con- 
fusion between “Delphos” and “Delos.” 

ACT HI. Scene 2. 

8$. —There are in this scone several specially close paral- 
lels between the language of Greene’s narrative and that 
of Shakespeare’s play Compare, for instance, with this 
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passage from the tale “ and as for her, it was her parte 
to deny such a monstrous ciime, and to be impudent m 
forsweaiing the fact, since shee had past all shame m 
committing the fault,”— lines 55-58 

I ne’er heard yet 

That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did 
Than to perform it first 

There is again considerable similarity between Hermione’s 
piotestations of the innocence of her love for Polivenes 
and Bellaria’s declarations of her blameless affection for 
Egistus For example- “’What hath past hetwixt him 
and me, the Gods only know, and I hope will presently 
reveale that I loved Egistus I can not deine that I hon- 
oied him I shame not to confess to the one I was forced 
hy his vertues, to the other for his dignities But as 
touching lascivious lust, I say Egistus is honest, and hope 
my selfe to be found without spot- for Franion, I can 
neither accuse him nor excuse him, for I was not pnvie 
to his departure, and that this is true which I have heere 
rehearsed, I leferre myself e to the devine Oracle” (Haz- 
litt, p 42) Compare specially hues 62-78. And m lines 
112-115. 

if I shall be condemn’d 
Upon surmises, all proofs sleeping else 
But what your jealousies awake, I tell you, 

’T IS rigour, and not law — 

we have an absolute quotation: “tlierefoie if she were 
condemned without any further proofe, it was rigour, and 
not Law” (p 38) Polixenes’ remorseful and penitent 
words after his folly has been at last brought home to 
him (154 et seq ) are closely modelled upon Greene The 
text of the oracle (133-137) is copied with but a few vari- 
ations from Greene. “Siispition is no proofe. jealousy is 
an unequall judge* Bellaria is chast, Egistus blamelesse: 
Eranion a true subj’ect, Paiidosto treacherous- his babe 
an innocent, and the king shall live without an heire: if 
that which is lost be not founde ” (p. 40, where it is printed 
m sm. caps ) 

87 Line 10: Silence f—F 1 prints Silence m italics, as 
if it were a stage-direction. Capell assigned it to a crier, 
and he is followed by Dyce It seems the simplest plan 
to do as Bo we has done, and allow the officer to command 
silence 

88. Line 34: Who. — Pf. print Whom The correction 
was made by Bo we 

89 Lines 50, 51: 

With what ENOOUNTER So TJNCURRENT i 
Rave strain’d, to a'p'pear thus 
Encounter may here be used in the general sense of be- 
haviour {e g. Taming of Shrew, iv 5 64), or m the more 
derogatory sense in which it occurs m Much Ado, iv. 1 
94 (“the vile encounters they have had”) ITncurrent 
means, evidently enough, “unwarrantable ” Strain’d 
seems to have the signification of “swerved,” as the 
participle is used in Borneo and Juliet, li. 3 19: 

Nor auglit so good, but, sif-atn'd from that fair use, 

Revolts, &c 

Thus Dyce’s paraphrase gives the simplest and most 
natural explanation of the passage: “With what unwar- 
rantable familiarity of intercourse I have so far exceeded 
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bounds, or gone astray, that I should be forced to appear 
thus m a public com t as a criminal ” 

90 Line 82 M ij hfe stands in the LE vel oJ you r dt ea ms 
—See note GS above, on level; Hermione means here that 
her life is within the range of his idle suspicions 

91. Line S6 Those of your fact aie so, i e those who 
have done as you have done Compaic the use of the 
same word in precisely the same sense, in note SG above, 
in the quotation from Greene Fact seems to be alwajs 
used m Shakespeare iii this unfavourable sense, ineamng 
not merely a deed (the Latin ./acriim). ^'>it an evil deed 

92 Line 93 The bug which you ivonldft lyht me with 1 
seek— Bug was used m Shakespeare’s tunc for what we 
now (to avoid misunderstandings) call more lengthily 
“bugbear” Compare Taming of the Shi ew, i 2 211. 

Tush, tush' fear boys with , 

and Hamlet, v 2 22 

With, ho! such bii^s and gublms in my hfu. 

In Scot’s Discoverieof Witchcraft, p 117, “Tliessal hugs" 
IS given hy Abr Fleming as the tuinslation of Hui ace's 
^‘poitentaogiQ Thessala,” and in the same book, p 153, 
the word is used as the generic name of a congeries of 
portents, the list of which is interesting enough to (piote 
here. “They [our mothers* maids] have so fraied us with 
bull beggers, spiiits, witches, iirchens, elves, hags, fairies, 
satyrs, pans, faunes, sylens, kit with the cansticke, tri- 
tons, centaurs, dwarfes, giants, imps, calcars, conjurors, 
nymphes, changelings, Incubus, Bobm good-fellowe, the 
spoorne, the mare, the man iii tlie oke, the iiell waine, 
the fierdrake, the piickle, Tom thombe, hob goliblin, 
Tom tumbler, boneles, and sucli other hugs, that we are 
afraid of our owne shadowes ” 

93 Line 94 To me can hje he no COMMODm^— Schmidt 
enters coynmoiUty as used m this lino under the head of 
“convenience,” surely it belongs rather with his second 
division, “profit, advantage,” as in King John, ii. 1 573, 
574: 

That smooth-fac’d gentleman, tickling couDiiodity, 
Commodity, the bias, of tlio vvorM 

Grant White quotes The Haven of Health, 168 1. “And 
therefore seeing all my traiiaile tondeth to common com- 
moditie, I trust euene man will iiiterxiret all for the 
best” (sig. IT If 4b ) 

94 Line 100: Starv’d most unluckily — There are several 
astrological allusions in this jilay, i 2. 201, 3G3 (“ Happy 
star reign now !”) ; and one might perhaps add the refeiv 
ence to the “influences” of the stars in lines 424-42G of 
the same scene. 

95 Line 140: Of the queen’s speed — Gomparo I’aming 
of the Shrew, ii. 1 139 . “ happy be thy speed!" In Oym- 
bcline, iii. 5 1G7, IGS, there is a (juiblilc upon this and the 
more customary meaning of the word : 

This fool's .i/mf 

Be cross’d with slowness ! 

96. Linos 1C9, 170: 

Which you kneio great, and to the hazard 
Of alk incertainties, &c 

The editor of F. 2 inserted the word before hazard, 
a very plausible emendation I can quite fancy that it 
may have been what Shakespeare wrote, but in the absence 
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of anything more than a doubtful probability (for the 
authority of P 2 is to my mind of the smallest) I hesitate 
to admit the word into the text 

97 Line 187. That dtd but bhow thee, of a fool, incon- 
stant —Several absuid emendations of this line have been 
proposed, where none was needed. The obvious meaning 
is, as Coleridge well put it, “show thee, lieiiig a fool 
naturally, to have impioved thy folly by inconstancy ” 
Compare Phaer’s Aeneid . 

When this the yong men henrd me speak, of wild they waxed ^lood 

98 Line ISS And DAMNABLE ingi aUfiil —Adjectival 
forms of adverbs are frequently met with in Bhalcespeare 
Compare, for this very woid, All’s Well, iv in 31, 32 
“Is it not meant damnable in us, to be trumpeters of our 
unlawful intents?” 

99 Line 180 Thou ivouldst have poison'd good Camillo’s 
Tionour— “How should Paulina know this?” as Malone 
acutely remaiks “No one had charged the king with 
this crime except himself, while Paulina was absent, at- 
tending on Hermione The poet seems to have foigotten 
this circumstance.” A precisely similar oversight (foi so 
it seems) occurs m iii 3. Ill, where the shepherd speaks 
of Antigonus as “the old man,” though he has never seen 
him, and his son has not said that he was old 

100 Line 109. Jus giacious dam —Dam is several times 
used by Shakespeare for mother, but always, save here, 
as a term of contempt Paulina, as wo know, was not a 
squeamish peison, and it is quite chaiacteristic of her to 
use a word of this sort affectionately 

101 Line 206 Tinctdue or lustre in her Up —Shake- 
speare only uses tincture in the sense of colour, as in Two 
Gent, of Verona, iv 4 160 “the lily -tincture of hci face ” 

102 Line 232 taJee youi patience to you — Compare 
Henry VIII v 1 105-107. 

you must iaAe 

Your patiaice to you, and be well contented 
To make your house our Tower 

103 Line 244' To these sorroivs,— This is the reading 
of the Pf. S. Walker proposes Unto, which is plausible 
The Cambridge editors adopt this reading m the Globe 
Edition. Collier is wrathful with those who adopt tins 
reading, “against every authority, and to the ruin of the 
beauty of the close of this grand and pathetic scene ” 

ACT III. Scj.:nk 3. 

104 Lines 1, 2* 

Thou ait PEUEEOT, then, our ship hath touch'd upon 
The deserts of Bohemia? 

Perfect is used two or three times hv Shakespeare for 
“certain,” “fully aware,” as in Cymbelino, ni 1. 73-76: 

I .iin fcrftci 

That the Pannonians and Dalmatians for 
Their liberties are now in arms ; 

and Cymb iv. 2 118: “I am perfect what” The idea 
of a maritime Bohemia, that stumbling-block to preci- 
sians, is taken from Greene. “Egistus, King of Sycilia, 
who in his youth had bene brought up with Ihxndosto, 
desirous to show that neither tracte of time, nor dis- 
tance of place could diminish their former friendship, 


provided a navie of ships, and saylcd into Bohemia to 
visit his old friend and companimi” (Hazlitt, p 24) It 
will be lemembered that Sluikcbpeaie has tiunsposed the 
two kiiigslups 

105 Lines 21, 22. 

1 never saiv a vessel of like soriow 
So fill’d and so becoming 

Certain comraentatois (such as the too ingenious Mi W 
N Lettsom, from whose peisistent passion of emendation 
no Sh.ikespeaiian idiom was safe) have objected to the 
idea of a vessel, or even of a woman, being becoiiiing The 
suggested substitution of o’ei running would, as Singer 
justly says, “spoil an imago of lare beauty Antigonus 
describes an expression winch only the greatest masters 
have realized in art grief the most iioignant rather en- 
hancing the beauty of a countenance than deforming it ” 

106 Lines 64, 55: 

thou'rt like to have 
A hdlaby too rough 

Compare in Greene “shalt thou have the whistling 
wmdcsfoi thy lullabie?” (p 30) 

107 Lines 50, CO. I would theie were no age between ten 
and three-and-tiventy — Capell suggested that ton might 
be a mistake for thuteen; and tho Cambiidge editors very 
justly add that if written in Arabic numerals 10 would 
be more likely to be mistaken for 10 than 13, and would 
suit the context better 

108 Line 63. the ancientry —This xvord occuis m only 
one other passage, Much Ado, n 1 80, where it means 

pertaining to ago ” 

109. Lines GC-Gl) They have scal’d away two of wy best 
sheep, which I fear the WOLI' loill soonei find than the 
master ij any where 1 have them, 'tis by the seaside, 
BROWSING UP IVT —This IS taken from Greene. “It for- 
tuned a poore mercenary Sheeplieaul, that dwelled m 
Sycilia, who got Ins living by other mens flockes, missed 
one of Ins sheopc, and thinking it had strayed into the cov- 
ert, that was hard by, sought diligently to ibid that which 
he could not see, fearing either the Wolves or Eagles had 
undone him (for hee was so poore, as a shcepc was halfe 
Ins snbatauucc), wandered downe toward the sea cliffos, 
to see if perchaunce tho sheepe was browsing on the sea 
Ivy, whereon they greatly doe feede, but not flndmg her 
there, as he was ready to retmne to his llocke, hee heard 
a child cric ” (p 46) 

110. Line 71 : A hoy ora cniLD —It is evident that cJdld 
is used here for a girl: and Bteevens says that he is told 
the w'ord is still in use in the midland counties. Most of 
the editors have simjily copied this statement; in La- 
tham’s Johnson it IS said that child as girl is “common as 
a provincialism ; especially in Warwickshire, where it has 
probably been most cat ef ally noticed.” Halliwell, in his 
Archaic Dictionary, quotes from Hole’s MS. Glossary of 
Devonshire Words, collected about 1780: “A child, a 
female infant.” In Notes and Queries, 5th series, vol. v. 
IMay (>, 1870, Mr, Charles Thinold scuds the very apt 
parallel from Beaumont and Eletclier, Thilaster, n. 4: 

Ages to come shall know no male of him 
Left to inherit, and hts name ‘.ball be 
Blotted from earth; if he have any child, 
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It shall be crossly matched , the gods themselves 
Shall sow wild strife betwixt her lord and her 

One conespondent states that in some paits of Lanca- 
shire the inquiiy, apropos of a baby, “Is it a lad or a 
child^” IS still common, another assigns the same usage 
to Gloucestershire , Mr. W Eendle, in the same volume, 
and in vol vi , states that his elder relatives in Cornwall 
were familiar with the expression, “Is it a hoy or a 
cheeld?" Grimm, in his Deutsches Worterbuch, Band 5 
(Leipsic, 1873), p 713, s v Kind, mentions a similar use 
of huben and Jcindern (in the sense of boys and giils) in 
Switzeiland 

111 Line 100. how the sea FLAP-DRAaoN’D zt, i e. swal- 
lowed it like a Jlap-d)agon (now known as snap-dragon) 
See Love’s Labour’s Lost, note 152. 

112 Line 124* You’re a MADE old man —This is Theo- 
bald’s emendation (after a conjecture of “L H ”) of the 
Ff reading mad The word is countenanced, not only by 
the sense of the context, but by a passage in Dorastus 
and Fawnia. “The goodman . . . desired her to be quiet 
... if she could holde her peace, they were made for 
ever” (Hazlitt, p. 47) 

ACT IV. Scene 1 

113 Line 2 : make and unfold — Ff print makes, and 
vnfolds, which some editors retain The correction, 
which seems to be required, was made by Eowe. 

114 Lines 4-6 

Impute it not a crime 
To me or my swift passage, that I slide 
O'er sixteen years. 

Sir Philip Sidney, in his Apologie for Poetrie, 1595, com- 
plains that the dramatic authors of his time are “faulty 
both in place and time, the two necessary companions of 
corporall actions . . Foi ordinaiy it is that two young 

Princes fall in love. After many trauerces, she is got 
with childe, deliuered of a faire boy, he is lost, groweth a 
man, falls in loue, and is ready to get another child, and 
all this in two hours space: which how absurd it is m 
seiice, even sence may imagine, and Arte hath taught, 
and all auncient Examples lustified” (Arher’s Reprint, 
PP 63, 64). A similar lamentation is raised by Whetstone 
in the preface to his Promos and Cassandra. 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

115. Line 4. It is fifteen years since I saw my country 
— This is piobahly a slip of Shakespeare’s, and as such I 
refrain from altering it, that he intended the number of 
yeaiB to be sixteen is evident not merely from Time’s 
speech m the prologue to this act, but from v ni 31, 50 

116 Lines5, 6 though I have for the most part teen Ami&Ti 
abroad —I think Rolfe is right in explaining the word 
aired as “lived, breathed the air, or been in the air— in 
distinction from being in the grave, which, as Polonius 
says (Hamlet, ii 2 211), ‘is out o’ the air 

117. Line 22: heaping friendships — Friendship is 
several times used by Shakespeare in the sense of “fiiendly 
service.” Compare Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 169: 

To buy his favour, I extend t\\isj'rie7tdshtp, 

where Shylock is referring to “the bond.” 
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118 Line 35: I have MissiNdLY noied.— Schmidt takes 
missingly to mean with regiet (“ so as to feel and regret 
the absence”) Steevens thinks it means at intervals, 
and Richardson, m his dictionaiy, explains the phrase, 
“observing him to he missing, to be absent, [I have] 
noted ’’—which seems the most probable hypothesis 

119 Line 52. but, I feai, the angle that plucks our son 
thither.— So the Ff , which print “I fear” in brackets 
The Old-Spelling Shakespeare reads, “But I feare the 
Angle ” The use of but rather than “and” in such a 
clause seems lather singular 

120 Line 66: 1 think it NOT UNEASY —Shakespeare uses 
the word uneasy in the sense of “not easy,” ^ e difhcult, 
m one other passage (Tempest, i 2. 450-452)* 

but this swift business 
I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light 

In the modern sense of uncomfortable the word is used in 
two, and only two, other places II Henry IV iii. 1 10,31. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

121. Line 2 . the DOXY — A cant word for strumpet, 
given by Boyer, m his Fieiich Dictionary, as equivalent 
to “trull ” Compaie Middleton, I'he Roaring Girl, i. 1 : 

MoU Sirrah, where’s your do.vyf halt not witli me 

Omnes Doxy! Moll, what’s that? 

MoU His wench 

Compare Burns, The Jolly Beggars . 

And at night, in barn or stable, 

Hug our dovies on the hay 

Aunts, line 11 below, has the same meaning, as is very dis- 
tinctly set forth in a passage quoted by Steevens from 
Dekker’s Honest Whore, i. 2: “to call you one o' mine 
aunts, sister, were as good as call you arrant whore ” 
Compare Middleton, Michaelmas Term, in 1: “She de- 
manded of me whether I was your worship's auM or no 
Out, out, outl” (Woiks, X 470); and Parson’s Wedding, 
iii 1* “Yes, and follow her, like one of my aunts" (Haz- 
litt’s Dodsley, xiv 448) 

122 Line 4. For the red blood reigns in the winter's 
PxVLE.— This probably means paleness, as in Venus and 
Adonis, 589-691 : 

a sudden pale 
Usurps her cheek. 

It may allude to pale, an inclosure— -probably enough 
combines both meanings. 

123. Line 7. Doth set my pugging tooth on edge.— 
Ff, print an, which was modernized by Theobald Stee- 
vens quotes from Middleton and Dekker’s Roaring Girl, 
V. 1, a passage in which the word imggards occurs in 
list of various classes and coiiditiQiis of thieves. 

and know more laws 

Of cheaters, lifters, mps, foists, pujgards, curbers. 

With all the Devil’s bl.ick-guard 

—Works, ed. Dyce, ii. 546 . 

Steevens also tells us that pugging is “used by Greene 
in one of his pieces,” hut he gives no reference. 

124. Line 10 . With, heigh ! with, heigh ! the thrush and 
the jay.— This is the reading of F 2; F. 1 reads : 

IP'zl/t heigh, the Thrush and the lay. 



ACT IV. Scene 3 NOTES TO THE 

125 Line 20 hudget —It is as well to say, for the credit 
of Shakespeare’s ihymes, that hudget m the Ff is spelt 
Bowget, and is thus a veiy fair rhyme for avouch it. 
Budget, which the principles of modernization oblige one 
to substitute, IS of course no rhyme at all Piobably 
Shakespeaie deliberately misspelt the word for the sake 
of the rhyme. 

126 Line 24 . My father nam'd me Autolycus — Autoly- 
cus was the son of the light-fingered god Meicury, and 
his career seems to have reflected great credit on the 
paternal training 

127 Line 28 my revenue is THE SILLY CHEAT — Stee- 
vens says that the silly cheat is one of the technical terms 
belonging to the ait of coney-catching or thievery men- 
tioned by Greene in his treatise on that art. 

128 Lines 33, 34 evet y ’leven wether tods, every tod yields 

pound and odd shdling —Malone says in his note on this 
passage “ Dr Farmer observes to me, that to tod is used 
as a verb by dealers m wool The meaning, theie- 

fore, of the Clown’s 'words is ' Every eleven wether tods, 
i e ivhll produce a tod, or twenty-eight pounds of wool 
Eitson notes, on the authority of Staffoid’s Breefe Con- 
ceipte of English Polhcye, 15S1, p 16, that the price of a 
tod of wool was at that period twenty or two-and-twenty 
shillings, so the medium price was exactly “pound and 
odd shilling ” 

129 Line 39: oui sheep-shearing feast. — In some parts 
of Somersetshiie and Dorset— perhaps elsewhere— sheep- 
shearing time is still kept with festivities Steevens 
quotes, as an illustration of the frequent complaints as 
to the expense of these feasts, Questions of profitable 
and pleasant Concermngs, &c., 1594 “If it be a sheep- 
shearing feast, Maister Baily can entertame you with his 
bill of reckonings to his maister of three shepheards’ 
wages, spent on fresh cates, besides spices and saffron 
pottage ” 

130 Line 46: three -man song men all, ie singers of 
catches in thiee parts. In the first edition of Dekker’s 
Shoemaker’s Holiday, IGOO, two “Three-meiVs Songs” are 
printed at the beginning, without any definite indication 
as to their position m the play. 

131 Line 48 . the warden-pies —A large cooking pear 
is, or was, known as warden The word is m Walker’s 
Dictionary, ed 1837, in later editions I do not find it 
Ogilvie, Imperial Dictionary, defines it as“ a kind of pear 
chiefly used for roasting or baking, so called because it 
keeps long befoie it rots,” and cites Beaumont and 
Fletcher: “I will have him roasted like a loarden.' 
Steevens cites a quibble on the name m Ben Joiison’s 
Masque of Gypsies Metamorphosed: “A deputy tart, a 
chvLVcli-imrden pye ” 

132 Line 49; thafs out of my note.— G rant White is 
probably correct in explaining out of my note, “not 
among the matters of which I am to take note;” it is 
indeed improbable that Shakespeare could have intended 
to represent a fellow like the worthy “ clown ” as a reader 
of manuscript Bolfe bids us see Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
299, where another “clown” is to be found reading from 
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a paper ; but in that case the clown was a professional 
jestei attendant on a lady of rank, not a simple i ustic. 

133 Lino 54 /’ the name of me '—This is usually 

printed with Howe’s punctuation : /’ the name of me — : 
the Ff have a full stop after me A writer m the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, cited by the Cambridge editors, sug- 
gests that the clown was going to say /’ the name of 
mercy ' when he was interrupted by Autolycus Steevens 
compaies the form of intei jectioii Before me (as iii Twelfth 
Night, 11 . 3 194), and says that 2’ the name of me is a 
vulgar exclamation which he has often heard It does 
not seem to me entirely unfamiliar, so I have replaced 
the mark of interruption by a note of exclamation 

134 Line 88 that Jcdls my heai't — Compare Henry V. 
11 1. 92. “The king has kill’d his heart.” 

135 Line 92 troll-my -dames —This is an old game, 
called m Flench trou-madame, and sometimes known as 
pigeon-holes, a desciiption of which is quoted by Farmer 
from Dr Jones’ Benefit of the Ancient Bathes of Buck- 
stone, “The ladyes, gentle woomen, wyves, and maydes, 
may in one of the galleries walke and if the weather bee 
not agreeable to their expectacioii, they may have in the 
ende of a benche eleven holes made, into the whiche to 
trowle pumniates, or bowles of leade, bigge, little, or 
meane, or also of copper, tynne, woode, eyther vyolent or 
softe, after their owne discretion; the pastyme troule-in- 
madame is termed.” Boyer, French Dictionary, has 
“Troll-madam, subst (or Pigeon-holes, a sort of game) 
Trou-madame, sorte de Jeu ” Another name for it was 
“ tiunks ” 

136 Line 101: he hath bean since an APE-BEABER — 
The ape-bearer w an an important functionary of the time 
Compare Ben Jonson, Induction to Bartholomew Fair: 
“ He has ne’er a sword-and-buckler man m his fair; nor 
a 3 uggler with a well-educated ape to come over the chain 
for the King of England, and back again for the prince ” 
Compare, too, Massinger’s Bondman, in 3, where “Enter 
Gracculo, leading Asotus in an ape’s habit, with a chain 
about Ills neck.” The early part of the scene may be 
consulted for indications of the professional duties of 
apes 

137 Lines 102, 103. then he compass’d a MOTION of the 
Prodigal Son. — Motion was used in Shakespeare’s time in 
the sense of puppet-show Compare Jonson, Bartholomew 
Fair, V. 1 “0, the motions that I Lan thorn Leatherhead 
have given light to since my master, Pod, diedl Jeru- 
salem was a stately thing, and so was Nineveh and the 
City of Norwich and Sodom and Gomorroh ” 

138 Line 108 : prig —This cant term for a thief is still 
in familiar use as a slang verb — to prig. Ogilvie, Impe- 
rial Dictionary, quotes De Quincey, who refers to “all 
sorts of villains, knaves, prigs, <&c.” 

139. Lino 132. Jog on, jog on, <fcc —These lines are 
part of a catch printed in An Antidote against Melan- 
choly, made up in Bills compounded of Witty Ballads, 
Jovial Songs, and Merry Catches, IGCl, p 69. The melody 
is given m The Dancing Master, 1650, under the title of 
“ Jog on, my honey.” Knight gives the air in his Picto- 
rial Shakespeare. 
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140 Line 133 And nun dy KENT the stile-a —Ilent, 
meaning to take hold of, and so here, no doubt, to clear, 
occuis again in another sense still, in iSleasme for Mea- 
suie, IV G 14, and, as a noun, in Hamlet, in 3 SS . 

Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid 

The word is fioin the Anglo-Saxon heyitan Compaie 
Chaucer, Prologue, C9G-G08 

He seide, he hadde a gobet of the seyl 
That seyiit Peter hadde, whan that he wente 
Uppon the see, till Jhesu Crist him he7ite 

Steevens quotes Spenser, Faerie Queene, bk in canto vii 

Great labour fondly hast thou huit in hand 
In the 1729 edition of Boyer’s French Dictionary the par- 
ticiple lient (meaning “ caught”) is given, but marked as 
obsolete 

141 Lines 134, 135 . 

A me} ry lieait goes all the day. 

Tour sad tires in a mile-a 

Compare what seems like a reminiscence of this in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle, i 4 
“I may curse the time that e’er I knew my fathei, he 
hath spent all his own and mine too; and when I tell him 
of it, lie laughs, and dances, and sings, and cues, ‘A 
merry heart lives long-a ’ ” 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

142 Line 9. a sujam’s WEAIIIN& —Compare Othello, iv 
3 1C. *‘ray nightly wearing" the only other instance of 
the word. 

143. Line VI' ^ Digest it — This word, winch seems 
equally necessary for sense and for rhythm, was added 
inF 2 

144 Lines 13, 14 • 

swoi'ii, I think, 

To show myself a glass 

This evidently means, as Malone took it, that the prince 
seems, hy his rustic disguise, as if he had sworn to show 
her, as in a glass, how she herself ought to have been 
attired. Compare Julius Ciesar, i 2 67-70, 

And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, 

Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of 
Hanmer changed sivoni to swoon (after a conjecture of 
Theobald’s), a reading which, like many of Haumer’s, 
produces an easy text at the cost of all its pith and char- 
acter. 

145 Lines 25, 26 . 

The gods themselves, 

Ilumhling their deities to love, &c. 

Compare Dorastus and Fawnia: “ The Gods above disdain 
not to love women beneath Phoebus liked Sibilla, Ju- 
piter lo, and why not I Fawnia? one something mferiour 
to these in hirth, but farre superiour to them in beautie 
. . . And yet Dorastus shame not at thy shepheards 
Aveede. the heavenly godes have sometimes earthly 
thoughtes: Neptune became a ram, Jupiter a Bui, Ap- 
ollo a sliepheard, <3fcc ” (Hazlitt, pp 55, 02) 

146, Line 46 : Be merry, GENTLE — Compare Antony and 
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Cleopatra, iv 15 47. “ Gentle, hear me , ” and Measure for 
IMeasuie, i 4 24. 

Gcntlt and fair, your brother kindlj greets you 

147 Lines 60-62. 

hey face o' fire 

With labour, and the thing she took to quench it 
She would to each one sip 

This IS the punctuation of the Ff The Cambridge editors 
take away the poor woman’s character by the simple 
transposition of a comma, thus . 

her face o’ fire 

With labour and the thing she took to quench it, 

She would to each one sip 

The Ff aie far from saying that her face was inflamed 
with drink, it is a tiait of politeness that they emphasize 
Where the chaiacter of a lady depends on a single comma, 
no gentleman can hesitate Avhich reading to adopt. 

148 Lines 74-76: For you theie's rosemary and rue, 
&c —Compare Hamlet, iv 5. 175, 176 ; and see the note 
on that passage ' 

149. Line 82 gillyvors —That is, the flower commonly 
known as “gillyflower,” the carnation The ivord is from 
“caryophyllum,” through the French “girofle ” Steevens 
supposes “gill-flirt,” a wanton, to be derived from gilly- 
vor, “which, though beautiful in its appeal ance, is apt, in 
the gaidener’s phrase, to run from its colours, and change 
as often as a licentious female ” Douce reasonably in- 
fers that the bad character of gilly-flowers comes from 
their resemblance to a “painted Avoman ” “The gilly- 
floAA'er or carnation,” he reminds us, “is streaked with 
white and red In this respect it is a proper emblem of 
a painted or immodest woman, and therefore Perdita 
declines to meddle Avitli it She connects the gardener’s 
ayt of varying the colours of the abov’e flowers with 
the art of painting the face, a fashion very prevalent 
in Shakespeare’s time. This conclusion is 3 ustifled by 
what she says below ’’(lines 101-103: “Avere I painted" 
&c). 

150 Lines 105, 106: 

The marigold, that goes to bed wi' the sun 

And with him rises weeping. 

This, says Ellacombe, Plant-Lore of Shakespeare (cited 
by Holfe), is probably the “ garden marigold” {Calendula 
officinalis), Avhich Avas formerly much used in gardens. 
“It Avas the Aieliotrope’ or ‘solsequium’ or ‘turnesol' 
of our forefathers, and is often alluded to under those 
names " Grant White cites Coglian, The Hnuen of Health, 
1584, p 68 ^‘mmigoldes are hoate and drye, an herbe 
well knoAven and as usual m the kitchin as in the hall : 
the nature of [?them] is to open at the Sunne rising, and 
to close up at the Sunne setting.” 

151 Lines 116-118: 

0 Proserpina, 

For the flowers noio, that frighted thou lett'stfall 
From Dis’s wagon! 

It is evident from Venus and Adonis that Shake.speare 
had read Ovid, probably both in the original when at 
school and afterwards in Arthur Golding’s translation 
(1567) The lines here are an evident reminiscence of the 
passage in the 6th book of the Metamorphoses: 
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ut suiiiina vestem la\avit ab ora 
Collecti flortb tumcib cecidere reiiussis, 
which Golding renders. 

And as she from the upper part hir pmnnent would have rent, 

By chance she let her lap slip clowue, and out her ifowers went 

Halliwell quotes fiom Barnes, Divils Chaitei, 1607, the 
expression “ the 'icagon of black Dls ” Wagon is used for 
carnage m All ’s Well, iv 4 34. “ Our wagon is prepar’d ” 

152 Line 122 pale p) tmioffes — Coinpaie Cyinbelme, iv 
2 221 “The flower that’s like thy face, pale ptimtose ” 
Milton’s “ rathe primrose that forsaken dies ” (Lycidas, 
142) IS a less evident echo of Shakespeaie’s divmer verse 
than the passage as it ougmally stood- 

Bring the rathe primrose tliat unwedded dies, 

Colouring the pale cheek of unenjoy’d love 

153 Line 126 The o own impel lal — This flower (the 
Fntillana impenalw) was originally a native of the East 

154 Line 127 The Jlower-cle-luce —Compare Henry Y 
V 2. 223, 224 “what sayestthou, my fan Jlowet -de-luce’^" 
Ellaconibe quotes a number of passages beaiiiig on the 
question w'hether Shakespeare was thinking of a lily or 
an ins. It is not of much consequence, but it seems 
probable that he was botaincally wiong. 

155 Line 142 Nothing hut that, move still, stdl so.— 
Rolfe quotes an ingenious defence of the ihythin of this 
line from Cowden Clarke “The iteiation of still in the 
peculiar way that Shakespeare has used it conjoinedly 
with the two monosyllables move and so, gives the musical 
cadence, th,e alternate rise and fall, the to-and-fro undu- 
lation of the water— the swing of the wave— wuth an effect 
upon the ear that only a poet gifted with a flne perception 
would have thought of ” I suppose no one will deny that 
Shakespeare was a poet gifted with a flne perception 

156. Lines 147, 14S 

bvt that your youth. 

And the true blood whick peeps faiily through H 
Is this a reminiscence of Hero and Leander, third scstiad, 
lines 39, 40: 

Through whoso white skin, softer than soundest sleep. 

With damask eyes the ruby blood doth peep f 

Shakespeare quotes directly from the poem in As You 
Like It, iii 5. 82, 83. 

Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of iniglit, — 

“Who ever lov’d that lov’d not at fust sight?" 

The “dead shepherd’s” immortal “saw’ is in sestiad 1, 
line 176 It should be noticed that in order to get the 
proper rhythm in line 148 it must be read with a strong 
accent on the word true, a lesser accent having been laid 
on the first word of the line Perhaps there is some cor- 
ruption in the text. 

157 Line ICO; That makes her blood look OUT — Ff read 
on’t, which IS an evident misprint for the word substituted 
by Theobald, out 

158 Line 169 * a worthy beeping — Steevens quotes 
Drayton, Polyolbion, vi.. “their feedings, flocks, and their 
fertility ” Compare As You Like It, ii 4. 99, where /eadEer 
is used for shepherd, one who feeds the flocks. 

159, Line 192 : milliner —Shakespeare uses this word 
only here and in I Henry IV. i 3. 36: “perfumed like a 


milliner” Schmidt defines milliner “a man who deals 
111 fancy articles,” and this, rathei than the purely modem 
meaning, is the sense in both passages Milliner is gen- 
erally supposed to have oiiginally meant one who deals 
m Milan wares, but, says Wedgwood, Dictionary of 
English Etymology, no positive evidence has been pro- 
duced 111 favour of the derivation 

160 Line 195 hiadens of bilbos and fadings —Dddo 
and fading ai-e both bin dens fieiiueiitly met with m old 
ballads, as in songs cited by ]\Ialone, the burden of one 
(from The Choice Drollery, 1056, p 31) being. 

W’lth a dildo, dildo, dildo, 

Wall a dildo, ddao, dee , 

and of anothei (from Sportive Wit, 1G5G. p 58)- “with a 
fading, with a fading ” A fading is said to be an old 
Irish dance, and as such is referred to by Ben Jonson and 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Theie is a lengthy note on the 
name and character of the dance in the Variorum Sliak- 
speare, xiv 429, 430, part of which, a desciiption of the 
Irish dance, still (or at least in 1803) to be met with “ on 
rejoicing occasions in many parts of Ireland “The 
dance is called Itinca Fada, and means liteially ‘the 
long dance ’ , A king and queen are chosen from 

amongst the young persons who are the best dancers, the 
queen c.irries a garland composed of tw'o hoops placed 
at light angles, and fastened to a handle; the hoops are 
covered with floweis and ribbands, you liave seen it, I 
daresay (writes Malone’s lush conespondeiit), with the 
May-maids Freiiuently m the couise of the dance the 
king and queen lift up their joined hands as high as they 
can, she still holding the garland in the other. The most 
remote couple from the king and queen first pass under; 
all the rest of the line linked together follow in succes- 
sion when the last has passed the king and queen sud- 
denly face about and front their companions; this is 
often repeated during the dance, and the various undula- 
tions are pretty enough, icsemblmg the movements of a 
serpent,” 

161 Lines 200, 201- “Whoop, domenohai ni,good man “ — 
In The Famous History of Friar Bacon, say.s Farmer, there 
is a ballad to the time of “Oh I do me no harme, good 
man ” The tune is preserved in a collection of Ayres, to 
sing and play to the Lvte and Basse Violl, with Baums, 
Galliards, Almames, and Corantos, for the Ljua Violl, by 
William Corbine, IGIO, 

162 Line 204: Has he any UNBRAIBKD tvares?~XTn- 

braided loares may mean, as Steevens suggests, anything 
besides laces winch are the principal commodity 

of pedlars, it has been thought, from a passage ui All’s 
Well, IV, li. 73, where braid is used for deceitful (A. S. 
hreegd, deceit), that unb raided may more probably mean 
not counterfeit, genuine, as in Steevens’ quotation from 
Anything for a Quiet Life: “She says that you sent ware 
which 18 not warrantable, braided ware, and that you 
give not London measure. ” Schmidt suggests that urn 
braided may be the clown’s blunder for “ embroidered.” 

163 Line 208: rn/cZes.— See Love’s Labour’s Lost, note 69, 

164. Line 208 : caddises — Compare T. Henry IV. ii. 4. 
79; “cttdd'tVgaiter.” Caddises were “worsted tapes or 
bindings, used for garters, &c.” (New English Dictionary) 
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Compare Lyly, Euplmes (ed 1868, p 220), “ The country 
dame girdetli heiselfe as straight m the waste with a 
course caddis, as the Madame of the court with a silk 
riband,’ 

166 Line 211 the sZeere-AantZ.— Cotgrave defines “Poi- 
gnet de la chemise," “the wristband or gathering at the 
sleeve-hand of a shirt 

166 Line 212. the square, %e the square cut on the 
bosom. Toilet cites Fairfax, Godfrey of Bulloigne, xu 64: 

Between her breasts the cruel weapon rives 
Her curious square, emboss’d with swelling gold 
Tasso says simply la vesta 

167 Line 221: Cyprus See Twelfth Night, note 123 
There, however (li 4 53), the word seems to mean the 
cypress wood, here it is obviously used for a soit of crape. 
The word is rendered hyssus ci ispata by Mmsheu, who 
describes it as “a fine curled linen ” Nares quotes two 
interesting allusions to it from Jonson, Every Man in his 
Humour, i 3. “And shadow their glory as a milliner’s 
wife does her wrought stomacher, with a smoky lawn, or 
a black Cyprus, ” and Epigram 73: 

Your partie-per-pale picture, one half drawn 
In solemn Cyprus, th’ other cobweb lawa 

The word, m the sense of mourning, occurs m the first 
stage-direction to the Puiitan- “Enter the Lady Widow 
Plus, Frances and Moll, Sir Godfrey with Edmond, all in 
mourning; the latter in a Cyprus hat ” 

168 Line 228 poking-sticks of steel -Pokmg-sticks were 
instruments something like curling-tongs, used, when 
heated, for adjusting the plaits of luffs Compare Mid- 
dleton, Blurt Master Constable, iii 3 (cited by Steevens): 
“ Youi’ ruff must stand in print, and for that purpose get 
poking-sticks with fair long handles, lest they scorch your 
lily sweating hands.” For a description of poking-sticks 
see Stubbes, The Second Part of the Anatomie of Abuses 
(no date): “They be made of yron and steele, and some 
of brasse, kept as bright as siluer, yea and some of siluer 
it selfe, and it is well, if in piocesse of time they grow 
not to be gold. The fashion whereafter they be made, I 
cannot resemble to any thing so well as to a squirt, or a 
sqnibbe, which little children vsed to squirt out water 
withall, and when they come to starching, and setting of 
their ruffes, than must this instrument be heated in the 
fire, the better to stiffen the ruffe. For you know heate 
will drie, and stiffen any thing And if you woulde 
know the name of this goodly toole, forsoothe the deuill 
hath given it to name a putter, or else a putting sticke, 
as heare say” (sig F2, back). Stubbes inveighs against 
ruffs and all then* appurtenances at great length, and 
with awful solemnity. 

169 Line 247: kiln-hole — Here, and in Merry Wives, 
iv 2. 69, where the word also occurs, kiln is spelt kill, in 
the Folio, following, no doubt, the common pronunciation 
It is not certain whether it means the mouth of an oven 
or the opening under a stove Hams says that “Jaln-hole 
IS pronounced kill-hole m the midland counties, and gen- 
erally means the fire-place used m making malt, and is 
still a noted gossiping place.” 

170. Lme 250: CLAMOUR your tongues. — Grey suggested 
that clamour is a misprint for “charm” (i.e. silence), and 
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the emendation was introduced into the text by Haiiraer. 
Grant White, in adopting it, thinks it “impossible to re- 
sist the conclusion that tlie word in the Folio” is a mis- 
print, and quotes Taming of the Shrew, iv 2 58 “ To tame 
a shrew, and charm her chattering tongue,” Ac Collier, 
noting the conjecture and Gifford’s appioval of it, thinks 
“it may be doubted nevertheless ” Hunter quotes Taylor 
the Water-Poet 

Clamour the promulgation of your tongues 
Hudson IS of opinion that there is some connection be- 
tween the woid and the provincialism clam or clem, 
sometimes called clammer, i e literally to stop up, and 
so, figuratively, to stop. Perhaps this may be the right 
interpretation of a somewhat puzzling e.xpression. 

In Notes and Queries, 2nd Senes, No 83, Aug 1, 1857, 
Mr Thomas Keightley remarks, in reference to this pas- 
sage “ Ta>lor, I believe, printed his own poems, and such 
a ‘pel version’ could haidly have escaped his eye, and I 
tliink that both he and Shakespeare used a verb pro- 
nounced like clamour, but which should be spelt clammer, 
and signified to press or squeeze, so that clammer your 
tongue is the same as hold your tongue It is true clam- 
mer is not in use, but clem (i q clam) is I myself have 
heard a peasant m Hants say ‘his stomach was clemmed 
with fasting,’ i e squeezed, pressed together , and Mas- 
singer uses it exactly in the same sense : 

When my entrails 

Were clemmed with keeping a perpetual fast 

—Roman Actor, u i. 

where Coxeter and M Mason read clammed, as it is m 
the passage from Antonio and Mellida, quoted in Mr 
Wiight’s Dictionary, s v. Clam ” In Notes and Queries, 
6tli Series, vol vi July 8, 1SS2, Dr Brinsley Nicholson 
assigns yet another raeaiiiiig to the woid, which, how- 
ever, arrives at pretty much the same general sense He 
quotes from Holyoke Eider’s English-Latin Dictionary! 
“the apparently then semi-obsoletc verb ‘to damme, v 
stoppe ”’ “ Again, m W Dickinson’s Dialect of Cumber- 
land (EDS, 1878) I found (says Dr. Nicholson), ‘ Clam- 
mers, S W , a yoke for the neck of a cow to prevent her 
leaping hedges’ (^ e a contrivance to stop or restrain her, 
a stopper) The bucolic clown, therefore, using a bucolic 
figure, said ‘ Clammer [t e put the dammers on] your 
tongues, and let them not be unruly; not a word more.' 
Shakespeare, had he but once heard this verbal form of 
the phrase, would have been struck with its difference 
from, its almost opposition to, the ordinary clamour, and 
have remembered it the more readily ” It will thus be 
seen that we have m evidence two verbs to clammer, both 
having practically the same signification. It seems un- 
necessary to alter the spelling, so variable a thing in those 
days 

171 Line 253: a tawdry-lace. — A taicdry lace, some- 
times known as a tawdiy, was a ribbon for the head or 
neck The word is supposed to be derived from St 
Audrey, according to some because it could be bought at 
St Audrey’s fair, according to others because the saint 
died of a swelling m the throat, which she regarded as a 
judgment for her having been too much addicted to the 
particular vanity of necklaces In Latham’s Johnson 
thei’e is a quotation from Drayton: 
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Not tlie smallest beck, I 

But with white pebbles makes her taiud] tes for her neck ] 

Compare too Spenser, The Faithful Shepherdess 

The primrose chaplet, tawd>y lact and ring 

172 Line 253 a pai) of siveet gloves —See Much Ado, 
note 242 

173 Line 271. Bless me from marrying a usurer’— 
Compare Much Ado, v 1. 145* “God Mess me from a 
challenge ! ” 

174 Line 279 Hoe's another ballad of a fish, &c — 

Maloue quotes from the Stationeis’ liegister, 1004, the 
following entry. “A straunge leporte of a monstious 
Mh that appealed in the form of a woman, from her waist 
upward, scene m the sea ” Iii Sir Ilichaid Baker’s Chron- 
icle, under date Ah. 1180, it is said “Tins yeai also 
near unto Oxford m Suffolk, certain fisheis took in then- 
nets a fish, having the shape of a man in all points, which 
fish was kept by Bartholomew de Glandeville m the castle 
of Oxfoid six months and more ” Hallivvell refeis to a 
number of “ballads, broadsides, and fugitive pieces on 
all kinds of wondcis.” The present dialogue, he says, 
“seems to be a geneial, not a particular, satire, but it 
may be curiously illustrated by an eaily ballad of a fish, 
copied from the unique exemplar preseived iii the Miller 
collection, entitled,— ‘The diseription of a laie or lathei 
most monstrous fishe, taken on the cast side of Holland 
the xvij of November, anno 150C ’ In Sir Ilcniy 

Herbert’s office-book, which contains a register of all the 
shows of London fiom 1023 to 1042, is 'a license to Francis 
Sherret to shew a stiange fish for a yeare, fiom the 10th 
of March, 1035 " 

175 Line 310. SAP talk —For sad = serious, see Twelfth 
Night, note 202. 

176 Line 330. That doth UTTER all men’s ware-a — 
fitter IS used two or three times in Shakespeare in the 
sense of sell, or more strictly, “ cause to pass from one 
hand to another " (Schmidt) See B,omco and J iiliet, note 
205. 

177 Lines 333, 334: men of hair, they call themselves 
Saltiers.— A dance of satyrs was a frequent part of medi- 
leval entertamraonts Hudson (luotes Bacon, Essay 37, 
who says of antimasques: “They have been commonly of 
fools, satyrs, baboons, wildmeu, antics, beasts, sprites, 
witches, Ethiopes, pigmies, turquets, nymphs, rustics, 
cupids, statues moving, and the like ” One of the most 
famous, for the consequences it was like to have brought, 
was that in which Charles VI nearly lost his life. See 
Froissart, book iv. ch. 53 (Johnes’ translation, ed 1839, 
vol. ii. pp. 550-552). There is a print of the masque, from 
a fifteenth-century MS , on p. 551 The Variorum Shak- 
speare gives another print, vol xiv p 372. 

178. Line 335: a galUmavfry,—nns word is used again 
hy Pistol in Merry Wives, li. 1. 119. Steevens cites Cock- 
eram, Dictionary of Hard Words, 1022: '•^Gallimaufry, a 
confused heape of things together.” Boyer gives it us the 
equivalent of “hotch-potch.” The word is from the 
French galimafrio, abash. Ogilvie, Imperial Dictinoai-y, 
quotes Spenser: “ They have made our English tongue a 
gallimaufry or hodge-podge of all other speeches.” 


179 Line 348 hy the squire —Squire or squier, from the 

0 Fi esqinote, means the squaie, or foot-rule, as m 
Stanyhur.st’s Pieface to his translation of the first four 
books of the iEneid, 1582. “ liaumg no English wiiter bee- 
fore me m this kind of poetiye with whose squue I should 
leauel my syllables.” The woid is used in Love’s Labour ’s 
Lost, V. 2. 474, see note 198. 

180 Line 3G3 ma) ted — Compare Julius Caasar, iv 3. 11: 

To sell and ?naf'i your offices for gold; 
and Cymbelme, i G 151 

181 Line 372, who — Ef. read ichom, as in 434 below 

182 Lines 375, 37C 

the PANN’D SNOW that's bolted 
By the not them blasts twice o’er 
Compare Midsummer Night’s Dream, iii 2 141, 142* 

That pure contjealed while, hiijh Taurus’ sttoiv, 

Fann'd with the eastern wmd 

183 Line 411 . dispute his oion estate — Tliat is, as 
Stee\cns paraphrases it, “reason upon his own aftairs ” 
Compare Romeo and Juliet, lii 3 GS 

Let riio dispKte with thee of tliy estate 

184 Line 439 That thou no more shalt see this knack 
as never, Ac — Ff have- 

That thou no more shalt nener see this knacke, (as neuer), &:c 
Tlie reading m the text is Rowe’s, now universally adopted 
The Cambridge editors veiy justly defend the emendation 
as follows “1 The rmspiiiit is of a very common sort 
The printer’s eye caught the word at the end of the line 

2 The motie is improved by the change The line was 
made doubly inharmonious by the repetition of ‘never.' 

3 Tlie sense is improved Polixenes would rather make 
light of Ins son’s sighs than dwell so emphatically upon 
their cause ” 

185 Line 442 Far than Deucalion off.— Far is printed 
m the Ff farre, i e the old form of the comparative, 
ferre ~ farther Compare Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 
Prologue, 48 (ed. Morris, Claieiidon Press): 

And there to hadde lie rirlen, noiDan/erye, 

Deucalion, the Noah of the Greek Deluge, is alluded to 
again, much as here, in Coriolaniis, ii 1. 102: “worth all 
your prcdecessois since Deucalion.” 

186 Line 450- If OOP his body —This is Pope’s correction 
of the Ff 's misprint or variation of spelling, hope. 

187. Line 457 Looks on alike.— ‘Bolio well observes that 
this mode of expression “ does not differ essentially from 
look 0 H=be a looker-on, which is still good English. We 
say now ‘ I stood looking on ’ (Taming of Shrew, i 1 155) 
though we have ceased to use look upoii iu the same 
way; as in Troilus and Cressida, v G 10: ‘ Ho is my prize; 
I will not look upon.’ . . See also v 3. 100 below. 
Dyce says that these passages are ‘not akin to the present.' 
But look upon as there used vmptlies an object as it does 
here; the only difference being that in the one case the 
omission of the object is the rule, while in the other it is 
the exception " 

1 188. Line 469. Where no priest shovels in dusi.— Till the 
I reign of Edward VI it was customary in burial services 
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ACT IV Scene 4. 


for the priest, in saying earth to earth,” to cast the first 
earth upon the coffin 

189 Lines 472, 473: 

If 1 7mght die within this hour, I have liv'd 
To die when I desire 
Compare Macbeth, li 3 96, 97: 

Had I but died an hour before this chance, 

I had liv’d a blessed time 

190 Line 478 You know Yomi father's temper — F 1 
has my, whicli is obviously wrong The correction is 
made in F 2 

191 Line 511: And most oppdrtune to HEE need — This 
IS the reading of F 1, whicli has been all but universally 
abandoned (even by the Cambridge editors) m favour of 
Theobald’s very plausible emendation our. Boswell de- 
fends the original reading on tlie ground that “ Aer need’ 
= the need we have of her, i e the vessel— which does not 
seem to me at all reasonable. I think, though for a very 
different reason, that her is not improbably right. Flori- 
zel’s main thought is of Peidita, and by saying “/i^rneed” 
he shows how completely she has absorbed his thoughts 
to the exclusion even of himself 

192 Line 524 — Noio, good Camilla j — I have adopted 
here the punctuation of the Cambridge editors— a semi- 
colon instead of the usual comma aftei Camillo Malone 
inserted a stage-direction, “going,” at the close of Flori- 
zel’s present speech The Cambiidge editors remark. 
“We think Malone’s stage-direction ‘going’ was inserted 
undei a mistaken view of Florizel’s meaning He apolo- 
gizes to Camillo for talking apart with Perdita in his pie- 
sence At the commencement of this whispeied conver- 
sation he said to Camillo, ‘ I ’ll hear you by and by,’ and 
at the close of it lie turns again to him with ‘Now, good 
Camillo,’ &c.” 

193. Line 525' curious —Compare Troilus and Cressida, 
hi 2 70, the only other passage in which the word is used 
in this particular sense. 

194 Lines 549, 550: 

But as the unthought-on accident is guilty 
To lohat loe wildly do. 

Compare Comedy of Errors, hi 2 168: 

But, lest myself be gtcilty to self-wrong-. 

195 Line 560 • asks thee THE son forgiveness —Yhe first 
two Ff have there instead of the, which is the reading 
of the later Ff. and probably right. The Old -Spelling 
editors contrive to preserve the words of F 1 by a very 
ingenious change of punctuation, thus: 

Asks thee there, “ Sonne! forgmenesse !” 

I do not think, however, that Shakespeare could have 
written so jerky a line as this makes, or used so curious 
a construction as asks with an exclamatory sentence de- 
pending on it 

196. Line 588- But not TAKE IN the mind.— Take in is 
used several times in Shakespeare for subdue, conquer. 
Compare Coriolanus, i 3 23-25. 

our aim , which was, 

To take tn many towns ere almost Rome 

Should know we were afoot. 

See also Massinger, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, v. L 
235: 


An army of whole families, who yet alive. 

And but enroll’d for soldiers, were able 
To take in Dunkirk 

197 Lines 594, 595. 

Your pardon, sir; foi this 
I 'll blush you thanks. 

F. 1 reads thus : 

Your pardon Sir, for this, 

He blush you Thanks 

The later Ff have a full-stop after this The leading in 
the text (Hanmer's) seems to give better sense than if we 
take it, as some editors do, with “I ’ll blush you thanks” 
m a separate clause F 1 favours either reading, so that 
an editor is free to follow his own preference 

198 Line 609 pomander — A pomander was a ball com- 
posed of perfumes, worn to sweeten the breath and pie- 
serve from infection Steevens gives a lecipe for making 
it from Lingua, 1607, iv 3 “Your only way to make a 
good pomander this- Take an ounce of the purest gar- 
den mould, cleansed and steeped seven days m change of 
motherless rose-water Then take the best labdanum, 
both storaxes, amber-gns and civet and musk Incor- 
porate them together, and work them into what form you 
please. This, if youi breath be not too valiant, will make 
you smell as sweet as my lady’s clog.” Halliwcll, in his 
Folio ed (vol 8) coveis pp 228-234 with accounts and 
lUustiations of pomanders Another recipe may be 
quoted which he gives fiom IMarkham’s English House- 
wife, ed 1675, p. 109 : “ To make Pomanders — ’J'ake two 
penny-wortli of labdanum, two penny-worth of storax 
liquid, one penny-worth of calamus aromaticus, as much 
balm, half a quarter of a pound of fine wax, of cloves 
and mace two penny-worth, of liquid aloes three penny- 
worth, of nutmegs eight penny-worth, and of musk four 
grains: beat all these exceedingly together till they come 
to a perfect substance, then mould in any faslnoii you 
please, and dry it ” 

“In Lord Londesborough’s museum,” says Halliwell, 
p. 229, “is preserved a fine and very curious specimen 
. . . which includes an original perfume ball . that 
still retains a faint scent. It consists of a small case of 
copper gilt, %vhich opens on a hinge m the centre. It 
has a ring above for suspension, the surface being covered 
with geometric tiacery which is perforated for the escape 
of the scent inside This takes the form of a compact 
ball, moulded in lines across it, through which a wire 
passes forming a loop above to secure it inside the metal 
case, and to the lower part of the wire a small silver 
knob is attached ” 

199 Lino 624: I would have EIL’D keys OEP,— -So F. 
3 and F 4 F. 1 has fill'd Keyes of 

200 Lines 654. 655. the gcntlemun is halfT^'LAY’D already. 
— Ff print the word fed In Boyer’s French Dictionary 
we find “To Flea, Verb Act. (or pull the skin off) Escor-^ 
cher," and “Flead, Adj. EscorclU^ ” 

201 Line 668 For I do fear eyes over —So Ff. Bowe 
added you, and Dyce reads over's It is probably an ellip- 
tical expression for overseeing eyes 

202. Line 680: 1 shall REVIEW Shakespeai’e 

only uses review m one other place, Sonnet Ixxiv. 6, 6; 
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When thou ? &int7ucst this, thou dost revieiv 
The veiy part was consecrate to thee. 

In both places it is used m its primary meaning, to see 
again 

203 Line 728. /arcZcZ —Cotgravehas “Fardeau. a/ardZe, 
burthen, trus&e, packe, bundle ” Compare More’s Utopia 
(Ralph Robinson’s tianslatiou, 1551). “1 caste into the 
shippe m the steade of niarcliandise a prety fardel of 
bookes” (p 119, ed Arbei) Fa) del, though used six 
times in this play, occuis nowhere else m Shakespeare 
but in Hamlet, in i 70. 

204. Line 731: P^ay heartily he he AT PALACE —In F 1 
the reading is at ’ Pallace, the later Ff omitting the 
apostrophe. Rowe prints at the palace, which is of course 
what the Clown should have said, but not so certainly 
what he did say The Cambridge edd. suggest that “per- 
haps the Clown speaks of the King being ‘at palace' as 
he would have spoken of an ordinary man being ‘at 
home,”’ but it seems to me more probable that the apos- 
trophe is used to indicate a veiy rapid pronunciation of 
the word the, such as is common now in the North, where 
a countryman would certainly speak of being at t’ palace 

205. Line 734 • my pedler’s EXCREMENT —See Love’s 
Labour 's Lost, v 1. 110, note 159 (vol i p G5), and com- 
pare Dekker, The Gull’s Hornbook, 1G09, ch in . “But, 
alas, why should the chins and lips of old men lick up 
that excrement which they violently clip away from tlie 
heads of young men?" 

206 Line 741 of xvhat having —Compare Merry 
Wives, 111 . 2 73 “ The gentleman is of no having," <fcc 

207. Lines 743-74G Let me have no lying it becomes none 
but tradesmen, and they often give us soldiers the Uc, etc. 
— Rolfe very well explains this passage, in defending it 
against a suggested emendation of Mr Daniel's. “ When 
[Autolycus] said that tiudesmen ‘ often give us soldiers 
the lie,’ he probably meant that they did it by lying about 
their wares (a tiick that he was sufhcieutly familiar 
with) , but, he adds, ‘ we pay them for it with stamped 
coin, not with stabbing steel’— as they deserve, or as you 
would suppose ” 

208. Line 751: with the manner.— See Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, i 1. 204, note 15 (vol i p. 54). 

209 Lines 759, 760 Thinlc st thou, for that I insinuate, or 
TOAZB /rom thee thy business, I am therefore no courtiei « 
— F 1 reads at toaze, which the later Ff render or toaze 
Both form and meaning of the word are uncertain The 
Cambridge edd even suggest that Autolycus may have 
“ coined a word to puzzle the clowns, whicdi afterwards 
puzzled the printers ” It seems probable that toaze is a 
variant, perhaps intentional, upon touze, for which, per- 
haps, it maybe merely a misprint. Touze or tease means to 
pull or draw, and is thus, as Henley remarks in an excel- 
lent note, the precise opposite to insinuate. “ The [latter] 
signifies to introduce itself obliquely into a thing, and the 
former to get something out that was knotted up in it. 
Milton has used each ward in its proper sense • 

—close the serpent sly 
liisniiiatinz, wove with Gordian, twine 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded 

— Paradise Lost, bk. iv 1 . 347 . 


—coarse complcMons, 

And cheeks of sorry gram, will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to tenze the housewife’s wool 

— Coiiius, 1. 749 " 

210. Lines 7GS, 769: Advocate’s the court-word for a 
PHEASANT — Kennckunnecessaiily suggests that^Ti/icamnt 
should he present As Steevens veiy sensibly says: “As 
he was a smtoi from the country, the Clown supposes his 
father should have brought a present of game, and theie- 
fore imagines, when Autolycus asks him what advocate 
he has, that by the w’oid advocate he means a pheasant." 
Halliwell quotes from the Journal of the Rev Giles 
Moore, 1665. “I gave to Mi Cripps, Solicitor, for acting 
for me in obtaining my qualifications, and effecting it, 
£1 10.S , and I allowed my brother Luxfoid for going to 
London thei eupon, and presenting my lord with tivo bmee 
of pheasants, IQs ” 

211 Line 780 by the picking on's teeth.—Qompave'K.m^ 

John, i 1 190 

He and his toothpick at my worship’s mess, 
wheie the Bastard is describing, and satirizing, the habits 
of a mail of elegance, one who “moved m the best society ” 

212 Line 813 : ’nointed ovei loith honey, &c —Reed 
quotes a description of a similar mode of toi ture from a 
contemporary woik. The Stage of Popish Toyes, 1581, p 
33 “he caused a cage of yron to be made, and set it in 
the sunne: and, after aniiointing the pore Prince ovei with 
hony, forced him naked to enter m it, where hee long 
time endured the greatest languor and torment in the 
worlde, with swarmes of flies that dayly fed on him, and 
in this sorte, witli paine and famine, ended Ins miserable 
life ” 

213 Line 825 being something gently CONSIDER’D — 
Steevens quotes The He of Gulls, 1G33, iii 1. [p 65, Bul- 
len s reprint] “Thou shalt be well considercdi; there’s 
twentie Crownes m earnest.” Scott, in The Fortunes of 
Nigel, represents tlie old miser Trapbois as having the 
word consideration (m precisely its present sense) con- 
stantly upon his bps Grant White quotes Shirley, School 
of Complement, m.* “ Roundelaye’s very good; here is 
moneyes and considerations, looke ye ” (ed 1G37, p. 35). 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

214 Line 12: Paul True, too true, my Zord— The first 
T) ue m the Ff is added to the foregoing speech Theo- 
bald was the first to correct an evident transposition of 
the printer’s. 

216. Line 30 the former quean is WELL.— Compare An- 
tony and Cleopatra, ii 5. 31-33; 

Mess First, madam, he is 7vell 

Why, there ’s more gold. 

But, sirrah, mark, we use 
To say the dead are well 

Henley suggests that the expression is derived from 2 
Kings iv. 26. 

216 Lines 57-00; 

would make her sainted spirit 
Again possess her corpse, and on this stage, 

Where we 're offenders now, appear souhvex’cl. 

And begin, “ Why to mei" 
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ACT V Scene 3. 


The Ff. read: 

would make her Sainted Spirit 
Againe possesse her Corps, and on this Stage 
(Where we Offendors now appeare) Soule-ve\t, 

And begin, why to me ’ 

The anonymous conjecture adopted in the tevt has been 
finally received by the Cambridge editors, and appeals in 
the Globe Shakespeare The passage is perhaps corrupt 
nothing, at all events, can be said quite certainly about 
it. But the emendation ^ve have accepted seems to do 
less violence to the original text than any other of the 
numerous attempts that have been made to patch up a 
confessedly doubtful text Malone suggests that Why 
to may be supposed to mean “Why to me did you 
prefer one less woithy'^" Boswell conjectures. “Why 
such treatment to me? when a woise wife is better used.” 
If the text here is correct, Leontes is probably meant to 
break off his sentence, whatever it may have been, ab- 
ruptly, which he is much in the habit of doing. 

217 Lines 60, 61. 

Ilad she snchpoiver. 

She had just cause. 

The first two Ff. read “ She had iust such cause,” which 
the Old-Spelling editors, who adopt this reading, explain 
by taking yusi such as= “ even such.” The later Ff. omit 
such, and I think rightly While it is barely possible that 
F 1 IS light, there are such strong reasons for thinking it 
is wrong that one need not hesitate to prefer the later 
reading As for the metre, that is not better one way 
than the other, but the sense is vastly improved by the 
omission of such, and nothing could be more probable 
than the supposition that the word such m the previous 
line caught the compositor’s eye and was inserted here by 
mistake. 

218 Line 66; Should RIFT to hear me —Rift is used as 
a verb only here and in Tempest, v 1. 45. Rive is used 
several times Skeat, Etymological Dictionary, states 
that the word rift (spelt ryft) occurs in Palsgrave’s 
Lesclaircissement de la Langue Francoyse, 1 530. 

219. Line 75* 

Cleo Good madam , — 

Paul. I have done. 

I have adopted Capell’s emendation The Ff give the 
whole line to Cleomenes “Good Madame, I haue done;” 
a reading which seems, if intelligible, self-contradictory, 

220. Line 142: WORN Compare Taming of Shrew, 

lii 2 120: 

Could I repair what she will Tcear m me. 

Worn times is of course a synonym for wasting years, i e. 
old age. 

221. Lines 159, 160. 

from him whose daughter 
His tears proclaim'd his, parting with her. 

The comma after his, necessary to the sense, was first 
introduced by Hanmer. 

ACT y. Scene 2. 

222. Line 6 amazedness.— TlYds. word occurs only here 
and in Merry Wives, iv. 4 55. 
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223 Line 60 lilce a weather-bitten conduit.— Henley 
compares Romeo and Juliet, iii 5 130 

How now! a conduit, girl? what, still in tears’ 

and states that a conduit m the figure of a woman still 
exists (that is, existed m his time) at Hoddesdon, Heits 
F 3 changes weather-bitten to the more familiar weather- 
beaten; but Ritson quotes an instance of such an expies- 
sion weather-bitten epitaph”) from the preface to tlie 
2nd part of Antony Mundy’s Gerileon of England, 1592 
Skeat, in his Etymological Dictionary, says that there 
“can be little doubt that, at least m some cases, the light 
word IS weathei -bitten, i e bitten by the weather [as here] 
The latter is a tine Scandinavian idiom We find Swed 
vadeibiten, lit. weather-bitten, but explained in Widegren 
as ‘ weather-beaten ’ ” 

224 Line 106- that rare Italian master, JULIO ROMANO. 
— The anachronism of this reference to Gmlio Pippi, 
known as Giulio Romano (1492-1546), serves to emphasize 
the emphatic praise of the allusion — one of the very few 
contemporary allusions made by Shakespeare “Ape of 
Nature” is a title accorded to more than one painter by 
his flatterers; it was given, among others, to Giotto’s dis- 
ciple Stefano 

225 Line 132 relish’d —Schmidt explains relish’d as 
“having a pleasing taste ” Rolfe very well suggests that 
the meaning may be, “it would have counted as nothing 
in comparison with my discredits, would not have served 
to give them even a ‘ relish of salvation ’ (Hamlet, iii 3 92) ” 

226. Lines 177, 178: a tall fellow of thy hands —This ex- 
pression is still, in a measure, used, though the word tall 
has quite lost the meaning it had in Shakespeare’s time, 
and which gave point to the phrase (see Twelfth Night, i 3 
20, and the foot-note on tall). Cotgrave has: “Haut d la 
main, Homme d la main, Homme de mam a man of his 
hands; a man of execution or valour, a striker, like 
enough to lay about him,” and Halliwell quotes Pals- 
grave, Lesclaircissement, i&c , 1530: “He is a tall man of 
his hands, Cest ung habille homme de ses mains.” 

ACT y. Scene 3. 

227 Line 14: The statue of her mother —This is, as we 
see later, a painted statue They were sometimes met 
with m Shakespeare’s time Rolfe compares Ben Jonson, 
The Magnetic Lady, v 5. 

Rnt I 'd have her statue cut now m white marble 

Sir Moth And have it painted in most orient colours. 

Rut. That’s right I all city statues must be painted; 

Else they ’ll be worth nought in their subtle judgments. 

I remember a painted image of St Francis in a Catholic 
church, which, with a little art in the arrangement of 
light and curtains, might well have passed for a living 
man. One hears too of persons speaking to some of 
Madame Tussaud’s more casual celebrities. It would, 
one would think, be quite as easy for life to simulate 
stone, as for stone to mimic life. 

228 Line 18: Lonely.— R. 1 has Lonely, i e. Lonely with 
a turned n, one of the commonest printing errors The 
later Ff. mistakenly print Lovely 

229 Lines 62, 63 : 

Would I were dead, but that, methinlcs already— 
What was he that did make itl 



ACT V. Scene 


NOTES TO THE WINTEE’S TALE. 


ACT V. Scene 3. 


Some editors have very needlessly imagined that a line 
has been lost between these two lines, and Mr Collier 
was kind enough to invent a line for the puipose The 
sentence suddenly bioken short, and the abiupt swerve 
of thought, IS entirely characteiistic of Leontes, and 
would indeed be natural enough in any one under similar 
ciicumstances 

230 Lines 67, GS ' 

The FIXUKE of her eye has motion in't, 

As loe are mock'd ivith art 

Fixme IS used only here and in Troiliis and Cressida, i 
3 101 (F 1) Clarke explains the passage “ The i mmol u- 
lity of eye proper to a statue seems to have the motion of a 
living eye, as we are thus beguiled by art ” Malone and 
Steevens take as to mean as ?/. 

231. Line 100 . look upon —See note 1S7 

232 Line 132- PARTAKE to evenj one, ^ e impart, as in 
Pericles, i 1 152, 153 * 


our mind partakes 
Her private actions to your secrecy 

233 Lines 149-151 

This IS your son-in-laio, 

And son unto the king, who, heavens directmg, 

Is troth-plight to your daughtei . 

Ff print 

This your Son-m-law, 

And Sonne vnto the King, whom heauens directing 
Is troth-plight to your daugliter. 

Malone defends this reading on the assumption that 
“ whom heavens directing” is in the absolute case, and 
has the same signification as if the poet had written 
“/um heavens directing ” But if taken in this sense, the 
mam sentence becomes “This youi son-in-law is troth- 
plight to yoiu- daughter”— surely a very tautological 
statement It is quite possible that Shakespeare may 
have wiitten ivhom for ivho, but it seems better to make 
the correction with Capell The insertion of %s was made 
by I)yce, upon the suggestion of Sidney Walker Proba- 
bly what Shakespeare wiote was Tins' = This is 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN THE WINTER’S TALE. 

NOTE —The addition of sub , adj., veib, adv in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only m the passage or passages cited 
The compound words marked with an asterisk (^ ) aie printed as two separate words in F, 1. 


Act Sc Line 


Across (prep.) 

IV 

4 

15 

Allay (sub ) . 

IV. 

2 

9 

Ape-bearer 

iv 

3 

101 

Attentiveness . 

V 

2 

94 

Bailiff . ... 

iv 

3 

102 

Bed-swerver . 

li. 

1 

93 

Behmd-door-worki iii £ 

1 76 

Behindhand . 

V 

1 

151 

Benched (vb tr ) i 

2 

314 

Bespice 

i 

2 

316 

Between (sub ) 

111 

3 

62 

Beverage . 

i 

2 

346 

Bitterest (sub ) 

lii 

2 

217 

Blister (vb. intr ) ii 

2 

33 

Borrow (sub ) 

1 

2 

39 

Branch (verb) . 

i 

1 

27 

Break-neck. . 

i. 

2 

363 

Budgets (sub.) 

iv 

3 

20 

By-gone . . . . -j 

f i. 
liii. 

2 

2 

32 

185 

Carnations 3 ... 

iv 

4 

82 

Carver 4 

V. 

3 

30 

Chamber-councils i. 

2 

237 

Cheat (sub ) . . . 

iv. 3 29, 129 

Childness. , . 

1. 

2 

170 

Chisel . 

V 

3 

78 

Clerk-like 

i 

2 

892 

Climate (verb). 

V. 

1 

170 


1 hehinde-doore worle m E 1. 

2 = leathern hag. 

3 Flowers. 4 = sculiitor. 



Act 

Sc Line 

Coactive 

i. 

2 

141 

Co-heirs 

li 

1 

148 

Co-jom . . .. 

1 

2 

143 

Connive 

iv 

4 

092 

Couples 3 (sub ) 

11. 

1 

135 

Court-contempt 

iv 

4 

750 

Court-odour 

IV 

4 

758 

Court-word . . 

IV 

4 

76<) 

Credulity — 

11 

1 

192 

Crone , . . 

11 

3 

76 

Crown imperial 

iv. 

4 

126 

Cupbearer . i 

2 

313 

,345 

Currants . 

IV 

3 

40 

Daffodils . 1 

IV 

3 

1 

IV 

4 

118 

Dedication*" .. 

IV 

4 

577 

Derivative 

iii. 

2 

46 

Dibble . . . . 

iv 

4 

100 

Dildos 

IV. 

4 

195 

Dimples^ 

ii. 

3 

101 

Discontenting 

IV 

4 

543 

Discredits (sub ) 

V. 

2 

133 

Dished 

lii 

2 

73 

Disjunction. .. 

IV 

4 

640 

Disliken 

IV. 

4 

COG 

Distingiushmeut 

ii. 

1 

86 

Doxy . . . 

iv 

3 

2 

Ear-deafening 

111. 

1 

9 


5 = ties for holding dogs, 
c ==> committing, giving up 
7 Venus and Adonis, 242. 



Act Sc 

Line 

Elevated 

V 

2 

81 

Enfoldmgs 

iv 

4 

756 

Escapes (sub.) | 

11 

IV 

1 

4 

96 

077 

Exultation 

V 

3 

131 

Eye-glass 

1. 

2 

268 

Fadings .. 

IV 

4 

195 

Fecks ! . . 

i. 

2 

120 

Federary*’ 

ii 

1 

90 

Fellowest (verb) 

1 

2 

142 

Findings (sub ) 

ill 

3 

132 

Fire-robed . . . 

IV 

4 

29 

*First-fruits . 

in 

2 

98 

Fixiire 

V 

3 

67 

Flap-dragoncd. 

iii. 

3 

100 

Flatness .... 

iii 

2 

123 

l^launts 

iv. 

4 

23 

Flax-wench . . 

i 

2 

277 

Footman 10.. .. iv. 3 07,68,09 

Forbiddcnly . 

1 

2 

417 

Forceful. 

11. 

1 

163 

h’requcutii(adj.) iv. 

2 

30 

Frisk 

i. 

2 

07 

Front 1- (sub.) . 

iv 

4 

3 


8 — flight; used in other senses 
elsewhere 

confederate, fedary occurs 
in Measure, n 4 122; Cymh. in 
2 21 ^0 = a pcdoatrian. 

11 =! adcheted, sa intimate, Son. 
cxvii. 5, 

12 beginning; Son. cii. 7. 

81 



Act Sc. Line 

Gestis . .. 

1 

2 

41 

Gillyvors. . 

iv. 

4 82, 98 

Glib (verb) . 

11 

1 

149 

Goads (sub ) . 

1, 

2 

329 

Good deed LI , 

1. 

2 

42 

^Good-faced . 

iv. 

3 

123 

Green-sward . 

IV 

4 

157 

Ground i'> .. . 

11. 

1 

159 

Gust (verb). .. 

1. 

2 

219 

Hand-fastifi. 

iv 

4 

795 

Harden 1^ -1 

1. 

2 

140 

( 111. 

2 

53 

Heartiness 

1. 

2 

113 

Heat 18 (verb).. 

i. 

2 

96 

Heavings (sub.) 

li. 

3 

35 

Hefts 

ii. 

1 

45 

Heirless . . . . 

V. 

1 

10 

Hfmey-monthed 

ii. 

2 

33 

Ilunoiir-llawed 

11. 

1 

143 

Hoopi*’ (verb) . 

iv. 

4 

460 

Hornpipes 

IV 

3 

47 

Hoin-ring ... 

IV 

4 

oil 

Hostess-sbip . 

IV. 

4 

72 

Hoxes (verb) . . 

i 

2 

244 


13 = stopping-plaeo, limit 
i‘i = in very deed 
13 = question, matter. 

R> = couhtramt, confinement. 
17 Lucieco, SCO, 978 
1ft *= to run over (as at a race). 
10 = to clasp. 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO THE WINTER’S TALE. 



Act So 

Lme 

Tll-doiug 

1 2 

70 

Ill-ta’en . 

1 2 

460 

Immodest I-.. 

iii 2 

103 

Impudently .. 

i. 2 

274 

Incertamties 2 . 

iii 2 

170 

Inch-thick ... 

i 2 

ISO 

Incidency 

1 2 

403 

Industriously . 

i 2 

250 

Insufficieiice . 

1 1 

15 

lutelligencmg 

11 . 3 

OS 

Irremovable . 

IV 4 

51S 

Issueless 2 , . 

V 1 

174 

Jar4 .. 

i 2 

43 

Knee-deep , . 

i 2 

ISG 

Land-damn 

ii 1 

143 

Latches s 

IV. 4 

449 

Lavender 

IV 4 

104 

Lewd-tongued 

11 . 3 

172 

Limber 

1 . 2 

47 

Loa' . . 

111 . 3 

80 

Loathsomeness 

IV. 3 

59 

Low-born. 

IV. 4 

156 

Lozel .... 

u 3 

109 

Mace c . . 

IV 3 

49 

Magnificence . 

1 1 

13 

^Mam-mast ... 

111 3 

94 

Medal 

1 2 

307 

Milkmg-time . 

IV 4 

246 

Missmgly , . 

IV 2 

35 

Mort . . . 

1 . 2 

118 

Hayward 

li. 1 

64 

Heb . 

i 2 

183 

Hecklace , 

IV 4 

224 

negative (adj ) 

i 2 

274 

Hon-performane 

e i 2 

261 

numbness,. , 

V 3 

102 

O’er-dyed 

i 2 

132 

Officed^ . 

i 2 

172 

1 = immoderate, used 

else- 


where in its oidmary sense, 

2 Son evil 7; cxv 11 

3 Son IX 3. 

4 =. tick of a clock, elsewhere 
used in its oiduiary sense 

5 Lucrece, 331), 358 

6 A spice 

7 Occurs in Othello, i 3, 271. 



Act Sc 

Line 


Act Sc 

Line 

Over-fond . . . 

V 

2 

126 

Scurrilous , 

IV 

4 

215 

Over-kind 

i 

1 

23 

Secondly (adj.) 

11 . 

3 

27 

Owns (verb) 

111 

2 

60 

Semicircle 

11 

1 

10 





She-angel . 

IV 

4 

210 

Pair (verb) 

|1V 

4 

154 

Sheaieis 

IV. 3 

44, 129 


( V 

1 

116 

Shearing (sub ) 

IV 

4 

77 

Pash (sub ) 

1 

2 

128 

Sheep-hook. 

IV 

4 

431 

Pettitoes 

IV 

4 

620 

Sheep- whistling 

IV 

4 

805 

Pheasant , 

IV 4 769,770 

"Ship-side 

111 

3 

112 

Piedness . . 

IV 

4 

87 

Shoe-tie , . 

IV 

4 

Oil 

Plot-proof. 

ii 

3 

0 

Shoots 47 (sub ). 

i 

2 

12 s 

Poisoner 

i 

2 

352 

Shoie (verb) 

iv 

4 

860 

Poking-sticks 

IV 

4 

22 s 

Shoulder-blade 

iv 

3 

77 

Pomander 

IV 

4 

GOO 

Shoulder-bone. 

111 

3 

97 

Pre-employ ed.. 

11 

1 

49 

Shovels (verb) 

IV 

4 

469 

Pretty 9 (sub ) 

111 

3 

4S 

Sicilian .... 

V. 

1 

164 

Pnest-likeio (adv ) 1 

2 

237 

Sighted 

i 

2 

388 

Png . . 

IV 

3 

108 

Skulking 

1 . 

2 

289 

Piincipalii (sub ) 11 

1 

92 

Sleeve-hand . . . 

iv. 

4 

211 

Process-server 

IV 

3 

102 

Smutched . . 

1 

2 

121 

Profaneness . 

111 

2 

155 

Snapper-up 

iv 

3 

26 

Proguosticationi3 iv 

4 

818 

So-forth 

1 

2 

218 

Proselytes 

V 

1 

108 

Soften (vb intr.) 

11 

2 

40 

Pugging . 

IV 

3 

7 

Songmen 

IV 

3 

44 

Eace 13 

iv 

3 

50 

Soul-vexed 

V 

1 

59 

Eaisius . 

IV 

3 

52 

Southward (adj'.) iv 

4 

820 

Eam-tender . 

IV 

4 

806 

South-wind . 

V 

1 

101 

Eed-looked . 

11 . 

2 

34 

Sovereignly., . 

i 

2 

323 

Eeiterate 

1 

2 

283 

Sow-skin . 

IV, 

8 

20 

Eemovedness. . 

iv 

2 

41 

Stair-work . 

ill 

3 

75 

Eequisite (adj ) 

IV 

4 

687 

Stan ding 18 (sub.) 1 

2 

431 

Eeviewi'i 

IV 

4 

680 

Starred . . . 

lii 

2 

100 

Eice . . . 

IV 

3 40, 41 

Sternness 

IV 

4 

24 

Rift 15 (vb intr ) 

V 

1 

66 

Stone 19 (verb), iv. 4 807 

,835 

Rover 

1 . 

2 

176 

Straited . 

IV. 

4 

366 

Ruddiness . 

V. 

3 

81 

Stretch-mouthed iv 

4 

196 

Rustics (sub ) . 

IV. 

4 

735 

Stupid 

IV. 

4 

409 





Swine-herds . 

iv 

4 

332 

Saltiers 

IV 

4 

334 





Savory ... . 

IV, 

4 

104 

Taleporter . . 

IV. 

4 

273 





Tape . . iv 4 

322 

610 





Tardied (verb) 

lii. 

2 

163 

8 = to confess, used elsewhere 

Tawdry-lace. . 

IV. 

4 

253 

in. other senses 








8 Pass Pil«nra, 

201 







10 Used as an adj 

in Cunolanus, 

1C == helpful 




V 1 56 




17 = young branches 



11 = accomplice 




18 = time of existence ; = 

= sta- 

1 12 — ar b of know mg the future 

tion, Timon, 1 1 31 




13 == root 




la =, to pelt with stones, 

Lu- 

14 Son Ivviv 5, 




crece, 978 Figuratively 

= to 

15 Used turns m Temj 

V. 1. 45 

harden, Othello, r. 

2. 63. 
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Act Sc Line 
Temporizer.... i 2 302 
Thick (verb). . i. 2 171 
■*' Three-pile 20 iv 3 14 

Thiower-out in 3 29 

Thiush ... iv 3 10 

’"Tirra-lirra . iv 3 9 

Tittle-tattling iv 4 249 
Toaze 21 . . . iv 4 700 

Tod (sub) . . iv. 3 34 

Tods (verb) . iv. 3 33 

Tongueless 22 . , i 2 92 

Tiaitoily IV 4 822 

Troll-my-dames iv, 3 92 

Tioth-plight(sub ) 1 2 278 
Tioth-plight23(adj ) V 3 151 

Unanswered v. 1 229 
Unbi aided iv 4 204 
Unbreeched i. 2 155 
Undescried . iv, 4 069 
Undreamed. iv 4 578 
Unearthly . . 111 . 1 7 

Unfilial . . IV 4 417 
Unintelligent 1 1 15 

Unmarried . . iv. 4 123 

Unpathed. .. iv 4 578 
Unrolled 24 . iv 3 130 

Unroosted , li 3 74 

Uu sphere . . i 2 48 

Untried . .. iv 1 6 

Unvenerable . ii 3 77 

Virgmallmg . i 2 125 

■^Wai den-pies . iv 3 48 

AVeak-hinged, li 3 119 
Weather-bitten v. 2 59 

Whoo-bub . , iv 4 630 
Wilful-negligent i 2 255 
Without-door.. li. 1 69 

Woman-tired., ii 3 74 

Wombs (verb)., iv. 4 501 

Yest ill 3 95 


20 u sod as a proper name, Meas. 
IV 3. 11 

21 Touae lu Jtoasuro, v 1 313 

22 s=not mentioned, thnee used 
elsewhere in the ordinary sense. 

2S Henry V ii 1. 21 
21 « struck off the roll. 



KING HENRY VIII 



DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


King Henry the Eighth. 

Cardinal Wolset 
Cardinal Campeius. 

Capucius, ambassador from the Emperor Charles V. 
Cranmee, archbishop of Canterbury. 

Duke op Norfolk. 

Duke op Buckingham. 

Duke op Suffolk. 

Earl of Surrey 
Lord Chamberlain. 

Lord Chancellor. 

Gardiner, king’s secretary, afterwards bishop of 
Winchester. 

Bishop of Lincoln. 

Lord Abergavenny. 

Lord Sands. 

Sir Henry Guildford. 

Sir Thomas Lovell. 

Sir Anthony Denni 

Several Bishops, Lords, and Ladies in the 
Queen; Scribes, Officers, Gi 


Sir Nicholas Vaux. 

Secretaries to Wolsey. 

Cromwell, servant to Wolsey. 

Griffith, gentleman- usher to Queen Katharine. 
Three Gentlemen. 

Doctor Butts, physician to the king. 

Garter King-at-Arms. 

Surveyor to the Duke of Buckingham. 

Brandon, and a Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Door-keeper of the Council-chamber. Porter, and 
his Man. 

Page to Gardiner. A Crier, 

Queen Katharine, wife to King Henry, after- 
wards divorced. 

Anne Bullen, her maid of honour, afterwards 
queen. 

An old Lady, friend to Anne Bullen. 

Patience, woman to Queen Katharine. 

Dumb-shows; Women attending upon the 
lards, and other Attendants. 


Scene — Chiefly in London and Westminster; once at Kimbolton. 


Historic Dates, arranged in the Order of the Play^ Eield of the Cloth of Gold, June 1520. 
War declared with Prance, March 1522. Visit of the Emperor to the English court, May- July 
1522. Buckingham brought to the Tower, April 16, 1521. Henry becomes acquainted with Anne 
Bullen, 1527. Arraignment of Buckingham, May 1521. His execution. May 17, 1521. Com- 
mencement of proceedings for the divorce, August 1527. Cardinal Campeius arrives in London, 
October 1528. Anne Bullen created Marchioness of Pembroke, September 1532. Assembly of 
the Court at Blackfriars to try the case of the divorce, May 1529. Cranmer abroad working for 
the divorce, 1529, 1533. Beturn of Cardinal Campeius to Borne, 1529. Marriage of Henry with 
Anne Bullen, January 1533. Wolsey deprived of the great seal, October 15, 1529. Sir Thomas 
More chosen Lord Chancellor, October 25, 1529. Cranmer consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, 
March 30, 1533. Nullity of the marriage with Katherine declared, May 23, 1533. Death of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, November 29, 1530. Coronation of Anne, June 1, 1533. Death of Queen Katherine, 
January 8, 1536. Birth of Elizabeth, September 7, 1533. Cranmer called before the Council, 1544. 
Christening of Elizabeth, September, 1533. 


TIME OF ACTION (according to Daniel). 


Day 1 : Act I Scenes 1-4 — Interval. 
Day 2 : Act II. Scenes 1-3. 


1 Trom Mr. Daniel’s Time- Analysis of Henry VIII. 
84 


Day 3 Act 11 Scene 4. 

Day 4 . Act III Scene 1 —Interval. 
Day 6 : Act III. Scene 2. — Interval 
Day 6 : Act IV Scenes 1, 2.— Interval. 
Day 7 : Act V. Scenes 1-5, 



KING HENEY YIII 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICAL 
REMARKS 1 

Henry YIII. was first printed in the Folio 
of 1623, where it ends the series of His- 
tories.” The main historical authorities, which 
it follows with extreme exactitude, were, in 
the first four acts, Holinshed’s Chronicles; in 
the fifth, Foxe’s Acts and Monuments of tlie 
Church, commonly known as the Book of 
Martyrs. The play is a good deal indebted, 
directly or indirectly, to a narrative then in 
MS., George Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey, largely quoted from by both Holm- 
shed and Hall, though the book itself was not 
published till 1641. Closely as the playfellows 
its authorities, alike in the mam course of in- 
cident and in the general choice of language, 
there are numerous deviations from the chro- 
nological order of events. These will be seen 
by referring to Mr. Daniel’s table of historic 
dates in the order of the play.” 

So far we have dealt with facts: what re- 
mains must be but conjecture. It is as well 
to say frankly, that we know with certainty 
neither who wrote Henry YIII., nor when it 
was written. I shall give, first, the scanty 
records, the few external facts relating to the 
play; then, the various theories which have 
been brought forward as to its date and 
authorship; not having much hope of being 
able, finally, to speak myself on all points 
w’ith the enviable assurance of one whose mind 
is fully and confidently made up. 

The first allusion to a play on the subject 
of Henry YIII. is found in an entry in the 


1 1 have found it necessary ni this case to combine the 
Literary History and the Critical Remarks, instead of 
giving them, as usual, separately An Introduction to 
Henry Vllf. has to deal with disputed conclusions, and 
the “ critical remarks ” become so many arguments, and 
have to come forward when and where they are wanted. 


Stationers’ Registers under date February 12, 
1604-5: “Nath. Butter] Yf he get good allow- 
ance for the Enterliide of K. Henry 8th before 
he begyn to print it, and then procure the 
wardens hands to yt for the entrance of yt, he 
is to have the same for his copy.” This play, 
which Collier “feels no hesitation” in suppos- 
ing to be tlie play which we find in the Folio, 
may more reasonably be identified with the 
rough and scrambling historical comedy of 
Samuel Rowley, When you see me, you know 
mee; or, the famous Chronicle Historic of King 
Henrie the Eight, with the berth and vertuous 
life of Edward Prince of Wales, which Na- 
thaniel Butter published in 1605, It is a blufiP, 
hearty, violently Protestant piece of work, the 
Protestant emphasis being indeed the most 
striking thing about it. The verse is formal, 
with one or two passages of somewhat heigh- 
tened quality; the characters include a stage 
Harry, a very invertebrate Wolsey, a Will 
Sommers whose jolces are as thin as they are 
inveterate, a Queen Katharine of the doctrinal 
and magnanimous order, a modest Prince Ed- 
ward; with minor personages of the usual sort, 
and, beyond the usual, a Dogbeny and Yerges 
set of watchmen, with whom, together with 
one Black Will, King Henry has a ruffling 
scene. The play was reprinted in 1613, in 
1621, and again in 1632. 

The next allusion which we find to a play 
on the subject of Henry YIII. is in connection 
with the burning of the Globe Theatre on 
June 29, 1613. In the Harleian MS. 7002, 
leaf 268, there is a letter from Thomas Lorkin 
to Sir Thomas Pickering, dated “this last of 
June, 1613,” in which we read: “No longer 
since then yesterday, while Bourbege his com- 
panie were acting at y^ Globe the play of 
Hen: 8, and there shooting of certayne cham- 
bers in way of triumph; the fire catch’d <Ss 
fastened upon the thatch of y“ house and 
85 



KING HENEY YIII. 


there burned so furiously as it consumed the 
whole house & all in lesse then two houres (the 
people having enough to doe to save them- 
selves)” On July 6, 1613, Sir Henry Wotton 
writes to his nephew (Eeliq. Wotton. p. 425, 
ed. 1685). “Now to let matters of state sleep; 
I will entertain you at the present with what 
hath happened this week at the Bank-side. 
The king’s players had a new play, called All 
is True^ representing some principal pieces of 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, which was set 
forth with many extraordinary circumstances 
of pomp and majesty, even to the matting of 
the stage, the Knights of the Order, with 
their Georges and Garter, the guards wdth 
their embroidered coats, and the like: suffi- 
cient in truth, within a while, to make great- 
ness very familiar, if not ridiculous. Now 
King Henry, making a mask at the Cardinal 
Wolsey’s house, and certain cannons being 
shot off at his entry, some of the paper or 
other stuff wherewith one of them was stopped, 
did light on the thatch, where, being thought 
at first but an idle smoke, and their eyes more 
attentive to the show, it kindled inwardly, 
and ran round like a train, consuming, within 
an hour, the whole house to the very ground.” 
In the 1615 edition of Stowe’s Annales, “con- 
tinued and augmented by Edmond Howes,” 
we read (p. 926) under date 1613: “Also 
vpon S. Peters day last the play-house or 
Theater, called the Glohe^ vpon the Banck-side, 
neere London, by negligent discharging of a 
peale of ordnance close to the south side 
thereof tooke fier, & the wind sodaiuly dis- 
perst y® flame round about, & in a very short 
space y® whole building was quite consumed, 
& no man hurt . the house being filled with 
people, to behold the play, viz., of Henry the 8. 
And the next spring it was new builded in 
far fairer manner then before.” 

It will thus be seen that in 1613 a play on 
the subject of Henry YIII. was being acted 
at the Globe under the name of All is True. 
It is described by Sir Henry "Wotton as “a 
new play.” Further, it represented “King 
Henry making a mask at the Cardinal Wolsey’s 
house,” where chambers were discharged in 
his honour, as in the Folio Henry YIII. i. 4. 
(stage-direction, after line 49: “Drum and 
86 


trumpet, chambers discharged”) It also ap- 
jDarently contained a scene in which Katharine 
%vas brought to trial. The name, All is True, 
is perfectly appropriate to the play Avhich we 
have in the Folio, and in the Prologue there 
are three expressions which may be taken as 
references to such a title line 9. “May here 
find truths too;” line IS- “To rank our chosen 
truth such a show;” and line 21. “To 
make that only true we now intend.” So far, 
we have a certain show of evidence, very 
slight indeed, which might lead us to suppose 
(in the absence of other evidence to the con- 
trary) that the play All is True, acted as a 
new play at the Globe in 1613, was that which 
IS printed as Henry YIII. in the First Folio 
of Shakespeare. There is nothing, however, 
to tell us that this play of 1613 was by Shake- 
speare. 

Leaving for the present the question of date, 
we must now consider the more important 
question of authorship. And here 'we should 
premise that the fact of Henry YIII. having 
been printed in the First Folio is far from 
being a conclusive argument on behalf of its 
genuineness, whole or partial. The editors of 
the First Folio had an elastic sense of their 
editorial responsibilities. They admitted Titus 
Andronicus and the three parts of Henry YI., 
which it is practically certain that Shakespeare 
did no more than revise; as "well as The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, which we know to be a recast 
of the earlier play The Taming of a Shrew. 
They did not admit Pericles, which "was pub- 
lished in Quarto under Shakespeare’s name, 
generally recognized at the time as his, and, 
in the greater part of it, so obviously Shake- 
spearian that its authenticity could not have 
been seriously doubted. 

The first to call attention to the metrical 
peculiarities of Henry YIII. was a certain 
Mr. Eoderick, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, some of whose notes ai-e given in 
the sixth and posthumous edition of Thomas 
Edwardes’ Canons of Criticism, published in 
1*758. Eoderick notes (1) that “there are in 
this Play many more verses than in any other, 
which end with a redundant syllable. . . , 
this Play has very near two redundant verses 
to one in any other Play;” (2) that “the 
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Ccesiu’(e, or Pauses of the verse, are full as re- 
markable;’' (3) “that the emphasis, arising 
from the sense of the verse, very often clashes 
with the cadence that would naturally result 
from the metre.” ''What Shakespear in- 
tended by all this,” he adds, “I fairly own 
myself ignorant.” 

Before this, Johnson had observed that the 
genius of Shakespeare comes in and goes out 
with Katharine, and that every other part 
might be easily conceived and easily written. 
Later, Coleridge, in 1819, distinguished Henry 
VIII. from Shakespeare’s other historical 
plays as “a sort of historical masque or show- 
play.” Even Knight was forced to acknow- 
ledge that the moral which he traces through 
the first four acts has to be clenched in the 
fifth by— referring to history for it' It was 
not, however, till 1850 that it occurred to any- 
one to follow out these clues by calling in 
question the entire authenticity of the play. 
In that year the suggestion was made by three 
independent investigators. Emerson, in his 
Representative Men, treating of Shakespeare, 
says passingly: “In Henry VIII. I think I 
see plainly the ci'opping out of the original 
rock on which his own finer stratum was laid. 
The first play was written by a superior, 
thoughtful man, with a vicious ear. I can 
mark his lines, and know well their cadence. 
See Wolsey’s soliloquy, and the following 
scene with Cromwell, where— instead of the 
metre of Shakespeare, whose secret is, that 
the thought constructs the tune, so that read- 
ing for the sense will best bring out the 
rhythm— here the lines are constructed on a 
given tune, and the verse has even a trace 
of pulpit eloquence. But the play contains, 
through all its length, unmistakable traits of 
Shakespeare’s hand, and some passages, as the 
account of the coronation, are like autographs. 
What is odd, the compliment to Queen Eliza- 
beth is in the bad rhythm.” In taking it for 
granted that in Henry VIII. Shakespeare is 
to be seen altering an earlier piece of woi-k, 
rather than working contemporaneously with 
another dramatist, or allowing his own work 
to be altered, Emerson simply follows in the 
line of Malone’s investigations into the con- 
struction of the three parts of Henry VI. It 


did not lie within his scope to investigate the 
matter further; the passage, indeed, in which 
he states ins view, is a digression from his main 
argument In August of the same year Mr. 
James Spedding published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine a paper entitled “Who wrote Shake- 
speare’s Henry VIII ^ ” m which he dealt at con- 
sideiuble length with the cpiestion of author- 
ship. “I had heaid it casually remarked,” he 
says, “by a man of first-rate judgment on such 
points [Tennyson] that many passages in 
Henry VIII. were veiy much in the manner 
of Fletcher. ... I determined upon this 
to read the play through with an eye to this 
especial point, and see whether any solution 
of the mystery would present itself. The re- 
sult of my examination was a clear conviction 
that at least two diliereiit hands had lieen 
employed in the composition of Henry VIII. ; 
if not three; and that they had worked, not 
together, but alternately upon distinct por- 
tions of it.” On August 24, 1850, a letter 
appeared in Notes and Queries from Mr. 
Samuel Hickson (the writer of an investiga- 
tion into the authorship of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, published in the Westminster Re- 
view of April, 1847), stating that he himself 
had made the same discovery as Mr. Sped- 
ding three or four years back, and desiring 
(he adds) “to strengthen the argument of the 
wi'iter in the Gentleinan^s Magazine^ by record- 
ing the fact that I, having no communication 
with him, or knowledge of him, even of his 
name,^ should have arrived at exactly the 
same conclusion as his own.” In 1874 the 
New Shakspere Society repniblished Mr. Sped- 
ding’s essay and Mr. Hickson’s letter, sup- 
])orting the theory of double authorship by 
Mr. Fleay’s and Mr. Furnivall’s application 
of certain further metrical tests. In a paper 
read before the New Shakspere Society, No- 
vember 13, 1874, Professor J. K. Ingram 
expressed himself as not so fully convinced 
that the non-Fletcherian portion of the play 
was by Shakespeare as that the non-Shake- 
spearian part was by Fletcher. “ In reading 
the (.so-called) Shakspei’ian part of the play 
I do not often feel myself in contact with a 

1 Mr SpeclUmg’s article was published under the ini- 
tials ,T. S. 
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mind of the first order. Still, it is certain 
that there is much in it that is like Shakspere, 
and some things that are -worthy of him at 
his best; that the manner, in general, is more 
that of Shakspere than of any other contem- 
porary dramatist; and that the system of 
verse is one which we do not find in any 
other, whilst it is, in all essentials, that of 
Shakspere’s last period. I cannot name any- 
one else who could have written this portion 
of the play” (New Sh. Soc.’s Transactions, 1874, 
p. 454) Finally, Mr. Robert Boyle, in an In- 
vestigation into the Origin and Authorship 
of Henry VIII., read before the New Shak- 
spere Society, January 16, 1885, attempted to 
prove that Shakespeare had no share what- 
ever in the play, hut that the part formerly 
assigned to him was really written by Mas- 
singer, and that Massinger and Fletcher wrote 
the play in collaboration. Mr. Spedding had 
accepted the generally-received date of 1612 
or 1613, and suggested that the play may 
have been put together in a hurry on the oc- 
casion of the Princess Elizabeth’s marriage 
(February, 1612-13); Mr Boyle contended that 
the play was not produced till 1616, probably 
not till 1617, and that it was written to sup- 
ply the place of All is True (possibly Shake- 
speare’s, possibly not), which was destroyed 
in the Globe fire of 1613 

Such, in brief, are the main theories with 
regard to the various problems raised by this 
puzzling play. I have purposely avoided say- 
ing much as to the question of date, both be- 
cause I think there is little enough to be said, 
and because this little is rather an inference 
from, than a support to, whatever theory of 
authorship we may choose to follow. 

That Shakespeare — or that any single writer 
— did not write the whole of Henry VIII. , 
seems to me (to take a first step) practically 
beyond a doubt. So much we can hardly fail 
to accept ; first, on account of the incoherence 
of the general action, the utter failure of the 
play to produce on us a single calculated effect; 
secondly, on the even stronger evidence of the 
versification. As Hertzberg remarks, Henry 
VIIL is a chronicle-history with three and 
a half catastrophes, varied by a marriage and 
a coronation pageant, ending abruptly with 
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the birth of a child.” Spedding rightly notes 
that “ the effect of this play as a loliole is weak 
and disappointing. The truth is that the in- 
terest, instead of rising towards the end, falls 
away utterly, and leaves us in the last act 
among persons whom we scarcely know, and 
events for which we do not care. . . . The 
greater part of the fifth act, in which the 
interest ought to be gathering to a head, is 
occupied with matters in which we iiave not 
been prepared to take any interest by what 
went before, and on which no interest is re- 
flected by what comes after.” It is not 
merely that there are certain defects in the 
construction — defects in construction are to 
be found in nearly every play of Shakespeare. 
The whole play is radically w^anting in both 
dramatic and moral coherence. Our sym- 
pathy is arbitrarily demanded and arbitrarily 
countermanded. We ai’e expected to weep 
for the undeserved sorrows of Katharine in 
one act, and to rejoice over the triumph of 
her rival, the cause of all those sorrows, in 
another. ‘‘The effect,” as Spedding expres- 
sively puts it, “is much like that which would 
have been produced by the Wi)iter'‘s Tale if 
Hermione had died in the fourth act in con- 
sequence of the jealous tyranny of Leontes, 
and the play had ended with the coronation 
of a new queen and the christening of a 
new heir, no period of remorse intervening.” 
That Shakespeare, not only in the supreme 
last period of his career, but at any point in 
that career at which it is possible that the 
play could have been written, should be sup- 
posed capable of a blunder so headlong, final, 
and self-annulling, is nothing less than an 
insult to his memory. It is difficult to fancy 
that any single writer, capable of so much 
episodical power, could have produced a play 
in which the point of view is so constantly 
and so unintelligibly shifted. 

This we say is difficult, but it is impossible 
to believe that any single writer could have 
produced a play in which the versification 
obeys two perfectly distinct laws in perfectly 
distinct scenes and passages. The unanswer- 
able question is: Did Shakespeare at any 
period of his life write verse in the metre of 
Wolsey’s often-quoted soliloquy (hi. 2. 350- 
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372)? If one may believe the evidence of 
one’s ears, never ; nor is the metre so admir- 
able that we can suppose he would take the 
trouble to acquire it, lacking as it is in all that 
finer magic, in all that subtler faculty of ex- 
pression, which marked, and marked increas- 
ingly, his own verse. The versification of 
some portions of the play does undoubtedly 
bear a considerable resemblance to the later 
versification of Shakespeare. "VVe have thus 
in one play verse which is like Shakespeare’s, 
and verse which is unlike Shakespeare’s The 
conclusion is inevitable : two writers must 
have been engaged upon it. Messrs Spedding 
and Hickson agreed in dividing the play as 
follows. To the writer whose versification is 
like Shakespeare’s (and whom they took to be 
Shakespeare) they assigned i. 1. 2.,ii. 3. 4., hi. 2. 
(as far as line 203), and v. 1. The rest of the 
play they assigned to the other author. Mr. 
Boyle, in his examination of the play, while 
substantially following this division, assigns 
to the Shakespeare-like author iv. 1 (rightly, 
as I think), and also adds to his share i. 4. 
lines 1-24, 64-108, ii. 1. lines 1-53, 137-169, 
and V. 3. lines 1-113. Reading the remaining 
parts of the play, the parts wuutten in the 
metre of that soliloquy of Wolsey, so markedly 
unlike, as I have said, the metre of Shake- 
speare, we find that the metre is as markedly 
similar to that of Rletcher. Compare with 
this passage the following typical passage from 
one of Fletcher’s plays. The False One, ii. 1.: 

I have heard too much ; 

And study not with smooth shows to invade 
My noble mind as you have done my conquest. 

Ye are poor and open; I must tell you roundly, 
That man that could not recogmsG the benefits, 

The great and bounteous services of Pompey, 

Can never dote upon the name of CiGsar 
Though I had hated Pompey, and allowed his ruin, 
I gave you no commission to perform it. 

Hasty to please in blood are seldom trusty; 

And but I stand environ’d with my victories, 

My fortune never failing to befriend mo, 

My noble strengths and friends about my person, 

I durst not trust you, nor expect a courtesy 
Above the pious love you show’d to Pompey 
You have found me merciful in arguing with ye; 
Swords, hangmen, fires, destructions of all natures, 
Hemolishments of kingdoms, and whole ruins, 

Are wont to be my orators. Turn to tears, 


You wretched and poor seeds of sunburnt Egypt; 
And now you have found the nature of a conqueror, 
That you cannot decline with all your flatteries, 

That when the day gives light will be himself still, 
Know how to meet his worth with humane courtesies 
Go and enbalm the bones of that great soldier; 

Howl lound about his pile, fling on your spices. 

Make a Saboean bed, and place this pheemx 
Where the hot sun may emulate his virtues, 

And draw another Pompey from his ashes, 

Divinely great, and tix him ’mongst the worthies. 

Tliis gives, in an extreme form, those charac- 
teristics which peculiarly distinguish the verse 
of Fletcher, and which (it will be seen) distin- 
guish equally the passage of Henry VIII. to 
which I have referred, and all those portions 
of the play already indicated: theie is the 
same abundance of double and triple endings, 
the same fondness for an extra accented syl- 
lable at the end of a line (a characteristic 
which is inveterate in Fletcher and of which 
scarcely an example is to be found in the 
work of any of his contemporaries), the same 
monotony, the same clash of metrical and 
sense - emphasis. Emerson, in the passage 
already quoted, defines admirably the differ- 
ence between this metre and that of Shake- 
speare — a difierence which is indeed so obvious 
as to make definition seem unnecessary. It 
maybe doubted whether in the whole of Shake- 
speare there is such a line as this (hi. 2. 352): 

This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth — 

where the double ending is composed of two 
equally accented syllables. Examples by the 
score could be cited at a moment’s notice from 
any play of Fletcher’s, and from Fletcher’s 
plays alone. May we not therefore feel justi- 
fied ill assigning to Fletcher (in the absence, 
be it understood, of any distinguishing Shake- 
spearian features in the characterization and 
the language) those portions of the play in 
which the versification is precisely like that 
of Fletcher and completely unlike that of 
Shakespeare or any other known dramatist? 

We have now to consider the authorship of 
the remaining part of the play — the more im- 
portant part, not only because it contains the 
famous trial-scene, but because the writer in- 
troduced, and doubtless sketched out, the vari- 
ous characters afterwards handled by himself 
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and liis coadjutor. Are these chaivacters, we 
may ask first, worthy of Shakespeare, and do 
they recall liis manner of handling ? Is their 
language the Shakespearian language, the ver- 
sification of their speeches the Shakespearian 
versification'^ Or do the characters, language 
and versification seem more in the style of 
Massinger, or of any other writer^ 

In lookmg at the charactei's in Heniy YIII. 
we must not forget that they w^ere all found 
ready-made in the pages of Holinshed. The 
same might to a certain extent be said of all 
Shakespeare’s historical plays : the difference 
in the treatment, however, is very notable. 
In Henry YIIL Holinshed is followed blindly 
and slavishly; some of the most admirable 
passages of the play are almost word for word 
out of the Chronicles ; there are none of those 
illuminating touches by which Shakespeare is 
wont to transfigure his borrowings. Nor does 
Shakespeare content himself with embellish- 
ing : lie creates. Take, for example, Boling- 
broke, of whose disposition Holinshed says 
but a few words : the whole character is an 
absolute creation. Shakespeare’s fidelity to 
his authorities is not so great as to prevent 
him from rejecting material ready to his hand 
where such mateiial is at variance with his 
own conception of a character. For example, 
Holinshed records a speech of Henry V. be- 
fore the battle- Shakespeare writes a new 
one, in marked contrast to it. Again, Holm- 
shed gives a speech of Hotspur delivered 
shortly before the battle of Shrewsbury. Shake- 
speare puts quite other words and thoughts 
into Hotspur’s mouth. In both cases Holm- 
shed furnished a speech that might well have 
been turned into blank verse ; nevertheless it 
was set aside. But in Henry YIII. Holin- 
shed is followed with a fidelity which is 
simply slavish. 

The character of Katharine, for instance, 
on which such lavish and unreasoning praise 
has been heaped, owes almost all its effective- 
ness to the picturesque narration of the 
Chronicles. There we see her, clearly out- 
lined, an obviously workable figure; and it 
cannot be said that we get a higher impression 
of her from the play than we do from the 
history. The dramatist has proved just equal 
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to the occasion: he has taken the character as 
he found it, and, keeping always very close 
to his authority, he has j^roduced a most ad- 
mirable cop3^ — transplanting rather than cre- 
ating. To speak of the character of Katharine 
as one of the triumphs of Shakespeare’s art 
seems to me altogether a mistake. The char- 
acter is a fine one, and it seems, I confess, 
almost as far aliove Massinger as it is beneath 
Shakespeare. But test it for a moment b}r 
placing Katharine beside Herniione. The 
whole character is on a distinctly lower plane 
of art the wronged wife of Henry has (to me 
at least) none of the fascination of the wronged 
wife of Leontes* there are no magic touches. 
Compare the trial-scene in Henry YIII. (li. 4.) 
and the tiial scene in Winter’s Tale (lii. 2.). 
I should rather say contrast them, for I can 
see no possible comparison of the two. Ka- 
tharine’s speech is immeasurably infeiior to 
Hermione’s, alike as art and as nature. It 
has none whatever of that jDacked imageiy, 
that pregnant expressiveness, tliat vividly 
metapliorical wa}'" of being direct, which gives 
its distinction to the speech of Hermione. It 
IS, moreover, almost word for word from 
Holinshed (see note 171). As for the almost 
equally famous death-scene, I can simply ex- 
pre.ss my astonishment that anyone could have 
been found to say of it, with Johnson, that it 
is “above any other part of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, and perhaps above any scene of any 
other poet, tender and pathetic.” Tender and 
pathetic it certainly is, but wuth a pathos just 
a little limp, if I may use the word — flaccid 
almost, though, thanks to the tonic draught of 
Holinshed, not so limp and flaccid as Fletcher 
often is. 

If Katharine is a little disappointing, Anne 
is an unmitigated failure. That she is meant 
to be attractive is evident fi'om the remarks 
made about her in various parts of the play, 
in which we are told that she is “ virtuous 
and well-deserving,” that she is “ a gallant 
creature and complete,” that “ beauty and 
honour” are mingled in her, and the like. 
And what do we see ? A shadow, a faint and 
unpleasing sketch — the outline of one of those 
slippery women whom Massinger so often 
drew. She would sympathize with the queen, 
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and her words of sympathy are strained, un- 
natural in her; she is cuninng, through all her 
aflected primness For all the spice of your 
hypocrisy,’' says the odious Old Lady to her); 
and in Avhat we see of her at Wolsey’s ban- 
quet she IS merely frivolous. In all Shake- 
speare’s work there is no such example of a 
character so marred in the making, so unin- 
tentionally degraded (after Massinger’s in- 
veterate manner) as tins of Anne. I would 
rather think that Shakespeare began his career 
with Lavinia than that he ended it with Anne. 

Turning to the character of Henry VIII. 
we find a showy figure, who plays his part of 
king not without efiect. Looking deeper, we 
discover that there is nothing deeper to dis- 
cover. The Henry of history is a puzzling 
character, but the Henry of a phry should be 
adequately conceived and intelligilily pre- 
sented. Whatever disguise he may choose to 
assume towards the men and women who 
walk beside liim on the boards, to us he must 
be without disguise. As it is, we know no 
more than after reading Hohnshed whether 
the Henry of the play believed or did not 
believe — or what partial belief he had — in 
those “scruples,” for instance, to which he 
refers, not without a certain unction. He is 
illogical, insubstantial, the merely superficial 
presentment of a deeply interesting historical 
figure, who would, we may be sure, have had 
intense interest for Shakespeare, and to whom 
Shakespeare would have given his keenest 
thought, his finest workmanship. 

A greater opportunity still is lost in the case 
of Wolsey. We hear a great deal of his com- 
manding qualities, but where do we see them *2 
Arrogance we see, and craft, but nowhere does 
he produce upon us that impression of tre- 
mendous power — of magnificence, in good and 
evil — which it is clearly intended that he 
should produce. Is it credible that the dra- 
matist who, in the shape of a swoln and de- 
luded Falstaff, drives in upon us the impi'ession 
of the man’s innate ])ower with every word 
that he utters, and through all his bulfetings 
and disgraces, should, with every advantage 
of opportunity, with such a figiu’e, ready 
made to his hand, as Wolsey, have given us 
this merely formal transcript from Holinshed, 


this “thing of shreds and patches How 
dramatically would Shakespeare have worked 
the ascending fortunes of the man to a climax 
— with what crushing effect, and yet how in- 
evitably, brought in the moment of downfall ’ 
As it is, the etiect is at once trivial and spas- 
modic, and the famous soliloquies, even, when 
one looks at them as they really are, but fine 
rhetorical preachments, spoken to the gallery; 
fine, rhetoiic.d, moving, memorable, but not 
the epilogue of a broken fortune, the last words 
of a bitterness worse than death, as Shake- 
speare or as nature would have given them. 
One feels that theie is no psychology under- 
neath this big figure it stands, and then it is 
doubled up by a blow; but one sees with due 
clearness neither why it stood so long nor 
why it fell so suddenly. The events happen, 
but they are not brought about by that subtle 
logic which, in Hamlet or in Lear, constructs 
the action out of the character, and so enables 
us to follow, to understand, every change, 
however sudden and unlooked-for, in the un- 
certain fortunes of a tormented human crea- 
ture struggling with the powers of fate and 
of his own nature. 

Now all this, so incredible in Shakespeare, 
is precisely wliat we find again and again in 
his contemporaries, and nowhere more tlian 
in Fletcher and Massinger. In Shakespeare, 
never neglectful of the requirements of tlie 
stage, the picturesqueness is made to grow 
out of the real nature of things : Fletcher and 
Massinger, only too often, are ready to sacri- 
fice the strict logic of character to the mo- 
mentary needs of a dramatic spectacle, the 
stage-interest of sudden reverses. And in 
all that I have been saying of the character- 
drawing which we see in this play, little has 
been said which would not lead us to assign 
this work, so far beneath Shakespeare, to such 
fine but imperfect dramatic poets as Fletcher 
and Massinger. 

I have spoken of the evidences of Fletcher’s 
metre which we find in certain jxirts of the 
play, evidences which seem scarcely to admit 
of a doubt. But I confess that the metre and 
language of the non-Fletcherian portion do 
not seem to me by any means so clearly as- 
signable to Massinger. Massinger’s verse is 
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a close imitation of tlie later verse of Shake- 
sjieare; but it is an imitation wliicli stops 
short at the end of no very lengthy a tether. 
The verse of the non-Fletcherian portion of 
Henry YIII rings neither true Shakespeare 
nor true Massinger, and I know of no other 
dramatist to whom it can be attributed. 
There are lines and passages winch, if I came 
across them in an anonymous play, I should 
assign without hesitation to Massinger; there 
are also lines and passages to which I can 
recollect no parallel in all his works. Mr. 
Boyle, in his valuable paper already quoted, 
gives a certain number of “parallel passages” 
in support of the Massinger authorship, but 
I cannot say that they appear to me altogether 
conclusive. ISTor is the argument from sup- 
posed historical allusions, by which he assigns 
the play to 1616 or 1617, a date which would 
favour the theory that Massinger and Fletcher 
wrote together, anything more than vaguely 
conjectural. As I have said before, we really 
do not know when this play was written; 
there is nothing to forbid the assumption that 
it was a new play in 1613, there is nothing to 
forbid the assumption that it was not written 
till 1616 or 1617. The backward limit of date 
is indeed fixed by the characteristics of the 
metre; but the very slight evidence which 
identifies the play of Henry YIII. as we have 
it, with the play All is True, which was being 
performed on the occasion of the Globe fire, 
is not conclusive enough to stand in the way 
of a later date, should a later date seem to be 
demanded by other considerations. \Ye are 
thus free to deal with the question of author- 
ship entirely on internal evidence. I have 
already given my reasons for believing that 
Shakespeare wrote neither the whole nor a 
part of the play, and that Fletcher did write 
certain portions of it. But I cannot hold with 
any assurance that the second author has yet 
been discovered. It seems not improbable that 
this second author was Massinger. But it is 
far from certain, and, at present, a definite 
judgment on this point would be premature. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

A strong light is cast upon the first known 
performance of King Henry YIII. While 
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this work was in course of performance at the 
Globe Playhouse on Tuesday, 29th June, 1613, 
through the “negligent discharging of a peal 
of ordnance, close to the South side thereof 
the Thatch took fire, and the wind suddenly 
disperst the flame round about, and in a very 
short space the whole building was quite con- 
sumed and no man hurt; the house being filled 
with people, to behold the play, viz,, of Henry 
the Eight” (Howes, Stow, Chronicles, p. 1003; 
quoted by Mr. Fleay). Eeferences to this 
calamity are found in a letter from John 
Chamberlain to Sir Ralph Win wood, 8th July, 
1613 (Winwmod’s Memorials, hi. 469), and 
in a second from Thomas Lorkin to Sir 
Thomas Puckering, 30th June, 1613 (see 
Fleay’s Life of Shakespeare, p. 250) Accord- 
ing to the Reliquiae Wottonianse this event 
occurred at “a new play acted by the Kings 
players at the Bankside called All is True 
representing some principal pieces of the reign 
of Henry the Eightli.” For a more extended 
account of this accident the reader is referred 
to the literary history of the play. To the liter- 
ary rather than the stage history of the play 
belongs the question whether the piece then 
given was the Henry YIII. of Shakespeare or 
another of the many plays on a similar sub- 
ject which saw the light early in the seven- 
teenth century, and that also of how much 
of the existing Henry YIII. is by Shakespeare. 
Almost if not absolutely conclusive that the 
play then acted was not Shakespeare’s is the 
evidence on which Halliwell-Phillipps and 
other commentators rely. The famous “ son- 
nett upon the pittifuU burneing of the Globe 
playhowse in London ” says: 

Out runne the knightes, out runne the lordes, 
And there was great adoe ; 

Some lost their hattes, and some their swordes ; 
Then out runne Burbidge too ; 

The reprobates, thoughe druncke on munday 
Pray’d for the Poole and Henry Condye. 

In a reputed endeavour to save some proper- 
ties the fool and Henry Condye or Condell 
ran exceptionally narrow risks of their lives, 
hence the pious aspirations on their behalf on 
the part of those penitent after Saturday’s 
debauch. It is just possible, however, that the 
fool, though in the house, was not concerned 
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in tlie play. Concerning the performance we 
at least learn from the “sonnett” that in the 
representation Burbage, Condell, and old stut- 
tering Hemmges, as he is called, took part. 
Boberts the player, who communicated some 
vague and not too trustworthy information 
concerning the early stage, says that Lowin 
performed King Henry the Eighth and Ham- 
let. So far as regards the latter character 
Boberts is at fault, since the Historia Histri- 
onica and Downes’s Eoscius Anglicanus both 
show that Joseph Taylor was its original ex- 
ponent, the former saying : “ He performed 
that part incomparably well.” Lowm was, 
however, King Henry VIII., and had his in- 
structions from “Mr. Shakespeare himself’' 
(Boscius Anglicanus, p. 24). Some light upon 
stage matters is thrown by the prologue, 
obviously not by Shakespeare, to the extant 
play of Henry VIII , m which reference is 
made to the price of admission: 

Those that come to see 
Only a show or two, and so agree 
The play may pass, if they be still and willing, 

I ’ll undertake may see away their shilling 
Richly in two short hours. 

No long time after the Eestoration Henry 
VIII. was dragged to light and produced at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Then as subse- 
quently it was regarded as a pageant. On 1st 
Jan. 16G3-4, Pepys wont to the Duke’s House 
and “ saw the so much cried up play of Henry 
the Eighth,” and observed concerning it: 
“which though I went with resolution to like it, 
is so simple a thing made up of a great many 
patches, that, besides the shows and proces.sions 
m it, there is nothing in the world good or 
well done.” Previous to this, under the date 
10th Dec. 1763, he speaks of it, saying he is 
told by Wotton, his shoemaker, “of a rare 
play to be acted this week of Sir William 
Davenant’s. The story of Henry the Eighth 
with all his wives.” D’ Avenant is guiltless of 
any known tampering with the play. Downes 
is unexpectedly diffuse and garrulous concern- 
ing Henry the Eightli, telling us how by order 
of Sir William D’ Avenant it “was all new 
Cloathed in proper Habits.” He gives a por- 
tion even of the cast, which is as follows: — 


King 
Wolsey 
Buckingham 
Noifolk 
Suffolk 
Canipeius and 
Gardiner 
Surrey 
Lord Sands 
Queen Katharine 


Betterton. 

Harris. 

Smith. 

Nokes, 

LiUiston. 

Medbourne. 

Underhill. 

Young. 

Price. 

Mrs Betterton. 


Cranmer= 


It was performed fifteen days consecutively 
with general applause. With not too articulate 
enthusiasm Downes says: “The part of the 
King was so right and justly done by Mr. 
Betterton, he being Instructed in it by Sir 
William (D’Avenant) who had it from Old 
Mr. Lowen that had his Instructions from 
Mr. Shakespear himself, that I dare and will 
aver, none can, or will come near him in this 
Age in the performance of that part.” Harris, 
we learn from Pepys, had just returned to the 
theatre. His Cardinal Wolsey Downes places 
near Betterton’s King in regard of merit, say- 
ing he does it “with such just State, Port and 
Mein, that I dare affirm none hitherto has 
Equalled him” (Eoscius Anglicanus, p. 24). 
Beside tlie new scenery Downes notes that the 
dresvses were new, not only of the King, but 
of all “ the Lords, the Cardinals, the Bishops, 
the Doctors, Proctors, Lawyers, Tip- staves.” 
This meant much in those days when dresses 
were so costly that monarchs and noblemen 
used to give their discarded costumes to the 
players. 

Henry the Eighth was first produced at the 
Ha^unarket, 15th February, 1707, the theatre 
having then been opened by Swiney or Mac 
Swiney with a company of actors from Drury 
Lane. Betterton was once more the King; 
Yerhruggen, Wolsey; Booth, Buckingham; 
Milks, Norfolk; Colley Cibber, Surrey; Bul- 
lock, Lord Sandya; Mrs. Barry, Queen Ka- 
tharine; and Mrs. Bradshaw, Anne Bullen: 
an exceptionally strong cast. It was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane 21st May, 1722, the 
actors being Booth, Cibber, Wilks, Mills, 
Johnson, Thurmond, Miller, Williams, Pen- 
kethman, Norris, and Mrs. Porter. The dis- 
position of the characters is not given. Mrs. 
Porter was, however. Queen Katharine. Booth 
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would, of course, be King Henry VIII., and 
Jolinson was doubtless Gardiner, which was his 
great part. On Oct. 30, at Lincoln’s Inn Eields, 
it was played, but no actors are mentioned. 
The cast, however, was probably the same 
that was assigned it at the same house on the 
22iid of the following April, namely: 

Henry VIII. = Quin. 

Wolsey = Boheme 

Buckingham = Ryan 

Cromwell — Walker 

Queen Katharine — Mrs. Parker 
Anne Bullen = Mrs. Bullock. 

Its next revival attained great celebrity for 
a reason not belonging intrinsically to the 
play. This took place at Drury Lane on 26th 
Oct. 1727, the principal actors being Booth, 
who played the King, Cibber = Wolsey, Wilks 
= Buckingham, Mills = Cranmer, Johnson = 
Gardiner, Mrs. Porter = Queen Katharine. On 
this occasion a spectacle of the coronation of 
Anne Bullen was added. Colley Cibber is 
very proud concerning the success of this. In 
his suit in Chancery against Sir Eiehard Steele, 
in which he was his own counsel, he said, 
addressing the court: ‘‘Now, Sir, though the 
Menagers” (of Drury Lane, consisting of 
himself, Wilks, and Booth) “are not all of 
them able to write Plays, yet they have all 
of them been able to do (I won’t say as good, 
but at least) as profitable a thing. They 
have invented and adorn’d a Spectacle that 
for Forty Days together has brought more 
Money to the House than the best Play that 
ever was writ. The Spectacle I mean, Sir, is 
that of the Coronation- Ceremony of Anna 
Bullen.” These words, with the entire speech, 
Cibber, with pardonable vanity, gives in the 
Apology (vol. ii. p. 206, ed. Lowe). The coro- 
nation of George the Second had taken place 
on the 11th of the month, and the popularity 
of the spectacle is thus easily conceived. 

Apart from this adventitious aid the per- 
formance had signal merit. Barton Booth, 
then at the height of his powers, was an 
admirable King. Theophilus Cibber declares 
that “ Mr. Booth in this part, though he gave 
full scope to the humour, never dropt the 
dignity of the character . . . When he 

appeared most familiar he was by no means 
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vulgar; when angry, his eye spoke majestic 
terror ... he gave the full idea of 
that arbitrary Prince, who thought himself 
born to be obeyed” (Life of Booth p. 75). 
Colley Cibber was much praised as Wolsey, a 
character that seems totally unsuited to him. 
Davies holds that “his manner was not cor- 
respondent to the grandeur of the character. 
The man who was familiar in the greatest 
courts of Europe, and took the lead in the 
councils and designs of mighty monarchs, must 
have acquired an easy dignity in action and 
deportment, and such as Colley Cibber never 
understood” (Dram. Misc. i. 351) It is 
anticipating somewhat to say that in regard 
to this character Davies praises Mossop for 
speaking with the requisite feeling and energy, 
but declares that “his action, step and the 
whole conduct of his person were extremely 
awkward” {Ibid.). He concludes that but 
for extravagance of gesture and quaintness of 
elocution. West Digges would have been nearer 
the resemblance of Wolsey than any actor he 
had seen in the part. Ben Johnson was uni- 
versally praised as Gardiner. What Davies 
calls “ his chaste manner” would admit of no 
farce or buffoonery. “He preserved all the 
decorum proper to the character of a bishop 
and privy councillor” {Ibid, i. 427). Hippisley, 
who came later, added “some strokes of humour 
which approached to grimace and Taswell de- 
generated into absolute trick and buffoonery,” 
For Mrs. Porter as Queen Katharine is re- 
served the warmest eulogium of Davies. “ The 
dignity and grace of a queen were never, 
perhaps, more happily set off than by Mrs. 
Porter. There was an elevated consequence 
in the manner of that actress, which, since her 
time, I have in vain sought for in her succes- 
sors” {Ibid. p. 366). In spite of a bad voice she 
reached in the more pathetic scenes of Henry 
the Eighth a heart-touching tenderness which 
Mrs. Pritchard even was unable to approach. 

Henry the Eighth was a great favourite 
with George the Second, and was in conse- 
quence frequently revived. It was com- 
manded three several times in one winter. 
Colley Cibber notes (Apology ii. 216) that 
when the Cardinal whispers to Cromwell the 
words 
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“ Let it be nois’d 

That through our intercession tins revokement 

And pardon comes. 

— Act i sc. ii. 

The Solicitude of this Spiritual Minister, in 
filching from his Master the Grace and Merit 
of a good Action, and dressing up himself in 
it, while himself had been Author of the 
Evil complained of, was so easy a Stroke of 
his Temporal Conscience, that it seem’d to 
raise the King into something more than a 
Smile whenever that Play came before him” 
{Ibid.). On being asked by a “grave noble- 
man” after a performance of Henry the Eighth 
at Hampton Court how the king liked it. Sir 
Eichard Steele replied, “ So terribly well, my 
Lord, that I was afraid I should have lost all 
my Actors ' Eor I was not sure the King 
would not keep them to fill the Posts at Court 
that he saw them so fit for in the Play.” It 
may be added that m playing Buckingham 
Wilks took a part many actors of his reputa- 
tion would have scorned. He scored, how- 
ever, in it; was earnest and impetuous in the 
early scenes, and gentle, graceful, and pathetic 
in the later. 

The coronation scene was not confined to 
Henry the Eighth, but was given after other 
plays. A rival coronation at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields was a failure. 

Henry the Eighth was given at Drury Lane, 
14th October, 1734, with a cast all but entirely 
changed. Harper was then the King; Mills, 
Wolsey; W. Mills, Buckingham; Mil ward, 
Cranmer; Miller, Lord Sands; Cibber, jr., 
Sui'rey; Shephard, Campeius; Boman, Suffolk; 
I^Irs. Thurmond, Queen ; and Miss Holliday, 
Anne Bullen. Johnson was still Gardiner. 
A performance which Genest is not at the 
trouble to index was given at Drury Lane 
6th May, 1738, with Quin as the King, Mil- 
ward as Wolsey, Havard as Norfolk, Mrs. 
Eoberts as Kathjirine, and Mrs. Bennett 
as Anne Bullen Mrs. Pritchard played 
Anne Bullen at Drury Lane 2nd January, 
1740. 

Henry the Eighth had escaped the kind of 
treatment that befell most plays of Shake- 
speare. It experienced some not very for- 
midable opposition from the “ Virtue Betrayed 


or Anna Bullen” of Banks, in which some 
fine actresses from Mrs. Barry downward 
appeared. 

On 24th January, 1744, Henry the Eighth 
wms given for the first time at Covent Garden, 
the coronation ceremony being revived. It was 
played about seven times with the following 
cast; King = Quin; Wolsey = Ey an; Suffolk = 
Stephens ; Campeius = Chapman ; Gardiner 
(J ohnson being dead) = Hippisley ; Lord Sands 
= Woodward; Queen Katharine = Mrs. Prit- 
chard; Anne Bullen = Mrs. Stevens. After 
this the play went apparently out of favoui*, 
and no revival of interest is chronicled until 
6th November, 1772, when was amiounced 
at Covent Garden “Henry the Eighth not 
acted 20 years.” Once more the coronation 
ceremony was introduced, and the play was 
acted thirteen times with a cast comprising 
Clarke as King, Bensley as Wolsey, Wroughton 
as Buckingham, Shuter as Gardiner, Gardner 
as Cranmer, Hull as Cromwell, Lewes as 
Lord Chamberlain, Mrs. Hartley as the Queen, 
and Miss Ogilvie as Anne Bullen. The per- 
formance is passed without notice by Gentle- 
man in the Dramatic Censor, and we lose 
the interesting criticisms supplied on the per- 
formers in other Shakespearian plays. Judg- 
ing by the reports in the various magazines 
the performance appears to have been in- 
different. One of these, in language that 
recalls the criticism of to-day, taxes the 
management with mounting a piece without 
possessing a single actor who can pronounce 
blank verse with tolerable grace. Mrs. Hartley 
was a lovely woman, but a not very comi^etent 
actress. Upon the revival of the play at the 
Hay market, 29 th August, 1777, Gentleman 
was himself the King, a part for which he 
had few qualifications ; West Digges was 
Wolsey; Palmer, Buckingham; Parsons, 
Gardiner; and Mrs. Massey the Queen. Digges 
was favourably noticed in Wolsey, but failed 
to attract the public. A correspondent of the 
London Evening Post censured Parsons for 
buffoonery as Gardiner. Parsons imitiited 
Taswell in playing Gardiner with a crutch, 
and at the close of the scene, when he fol- 
lowed Cromwell, held it over his head. 

Henderson, the Bath Eoscius, appeared for 
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the first time as Wolsey at Covent Garden, 
30th October, 1780. Miss Younge was the 
Queen; Mrs. Inchbald, Anne Eullen; and 
Clarke the King. Ireland, quoted by Genest, 
praises the sensible speaking and accurate 
elocution of Henderson, but complains of 
want of dignity. On 26th March, 1787, at 
the same house, Mrs. Pope for her benefit 
played the Queen; Aikm was the King; Pope, 
Wolsey; Farren, Buckingham; Hull, Cran- 
mer; Macready (the elder), Surrey; Davies, 
Cromwell; and Edwin, Gardiner, a part which, 
contrary to what might have been expected, 
he is said to have acted without buffoonery. 

Mrs. Siddons made her first appearance as 
Katharine at Drury Lane, 25th November, 
1788. The cast comprised in addition King 
= Palmer; Wolsey = Bensley; Buckingham 
= Wroughton; Cranmer = J. Aikin; Crom- 
well = Kemble ; Surrey = Barrymore ; Lord 
Chamberlain = E. Palmer; Gardiner = Suett; 
and Lord Sands, Baddeley. Queen Kathar- 
ine became one of the favourite parts of 
Mrs. Siddons. On his first introduction to 
her, Dr. Johnson ‘‘asked her which of Shake- 
speare’s characters she was most pleased 
with. Upon her answering that she thought 
the character of Queen Catharine in Henry 
the Eighth, the most natural ; — ‘ I think so 
too. Madam, (said he;) and whenever you 
perform it, I will once more hobble to the 
theatre myself (Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, 
iv. 242). He did not, how'ever, live to witness 
the performance. Boaden, the biographer of 
Mrs. Siddons, gives a full analysis of her act- 
ing in the character, and exhausts himself 
in terms of eulogy. Each separate scene is 
praised to the height, and at the close he 
says: “I can hardly bring myself to think 
the Lady Macbeth a greater effort: one 
more perfect I am sure it was not” (Life 
of Siddons, ii. 266). A second and marvel- 
lously fine analysis of the performance, 
received from James Ballantyne of Edinburgh, 
and attributed to Terry the actor, is given by 
Campbell (Life of Siddons, vol. ii. pp. 140, 
et seq.). In this Terry declares the empire of 
Mrs. Siddons over the regions of tragedy to 
be unlimited, and her potency of terror and 
woe equal. Her death scene he calls “the 


most entirely faultless specimen of the art 
that any age ever witnessed.” 

Performances of no special interest were 
given at Co vent Garden, 24th May, 1793, with 
Pope as Wolsey, Mrs. Pope as the Queen, Far- 
ren as Buckingham, Miss Chapman as Anne 
Bullen, and Holman as the King; and 15th 
May, 1799, with Mr. and Mrs. Pope and 
Holman in the same parts, and with Lewis, 
H. Johnston, Murray, Munden, Fawcett, and 
Knight in other characters. 

In 1804 Kemble published an acting ver- 
sion of Henry the Eighth with a cast com- 
prising Cooke as the King, Brunton as Buck- 
ingham, Charles Kemble as Cromwell, and 
Munden as Gardiner. When on 23rd April, 
1806, it was acted at Covent Garden, Pope 
was the King; Kemble, Wolsey; H. John- 
ston, Buckingham; Brunton, Cromwell; and 
Blanchard, Gardiner. Miss Brunton was 
Anne Bullen, Kemble played Wolsey, and 
Mrs. Siddons reappeared as the Queen. Of 
Kemble’s play a full analysis is given in 
Genest, vol. viii. pp. 4-15. It is no better 
than the majority of similar alterations. The 
play is said to have been finely acted. Genest 
saw Henry VIII. in Bath, 30th December, 
1820, with Young as Wolsey, Bartley as the 
King, and Mrs. Bartley as the Queen. He 
records that Young in delivering the lines: 

“This candle burns not clear ! ’tis I must snuff it; 

Then out it goes, — Act in. sc. 2. 

kept his arms folded and slurred the metaphor 
completely” (Account of the Stage, ix. 122). 
Colley Cibber used at this point to snuff the 
candle. Kemble avoided this rather prosaic 
piece of realism, but “seemed to smell a 
stink” {Ihid,). 

On 20th May, 1822, Kean made at Drury 
Lane his first appearance as Wolsey to the 
King of Cooper, the Cromwell of S. Penley, 
and the Queen of Mrs. W. West. The per- 
formance attracted comparatively little atten- 
tion, and the play was only acted four times. 
Unimpressive in the early scenes Kean made 
his great effect in the third act. In the closing 
scenes he exhibited much pathos. 

Less than a year subsequently, on 15th 
January, 1823, at Covent Garden, Macready 
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first essayed Wolsey; Mrs. Ogilvie made her 
first appearance at the house as the Queen; 
Miss Toote was Anne Bulleii; Egerton, the 
King; Abbott, Buckingham; C. Kemble, Crom- 
well; Bartley, Cranmer, and Blanchard the 
Bishop of Winchester Macready records tliat 
he had laboured at the i)art with uni'emitting 
diligence, and says “it remained among his 
most favouiite Shakespearean assumptions” 
(Keminiscences, ed Pollock, i. 278). He re- 
appeared in the character at Drury Lane, 9th 
June, 1824, with Mrs Bunn for the first time 
as the Queen, Miss Smithson (subsequently 
Madame Berlioz) as Anne Bullen, Pope as the 
King, Archer as Buckingham, and Terry as 
Lord Sands. In Wolsey, on 23rd June, 1824, he 
terminated his then engagement at Drury Lan e 

Phelps’s first season of management of Sad- 
ler’s Wells closed 10th April, 1845, with Henry 
the Eighth, in which Phelps played Wolsey, 
and Mrs. Warner Queen Katharine. The 
part remained a favourite with Phelps, and 
was subsequently played at various theatres, 
though it does not seem to have been seen 
again at Sadie's Wells. A pleasing souvenir 
of the actor in this character is in the Garrick 
Club in the shape of a picture by Mr. Forbes 
Kobertson, now of the Garrick Theatre, of 
Phelps in the robes of Wolsey. 

Much pains and expense had been s])ent 
upon successive productions of Henry VIII. 
A thousand pounds had been expended on the 
coronation scene on its first production. Charles 
Kemble stated that under his brother’s man- 
agement Henry the Eighth was the most costly 
and the least remunerative of revivals. Pre- 
vious expenditure was, however, surpassed in 
the famous revival by Charles Kean at the 
Princess’s, 16th May, 1855. What was more 
important than dresses and upholstery was 
the restoration in the acting edition of portions 
of the text previously omitted. The character 
of Griffith, which had generally been merged 
in that of Cromwell, was now assigned a sepa- 
rate exponent, and the fine scene at the begin- 
ning of the third act, in which the two cardi- 
nals, for the purpose of prevailing on the queen 
to submit to a divorce, wait on her by com- 
mand of the King in her apartment in the 
palace at Bridewell, was reinstated. This 


scene, for some inexplicable reason, Mrs. Sid- 
dons had chosen to ornit. In the last act, 
ho’wever, resort was liad to customary processes 
of mutilation. This was cut down to the last 
scene of the christening, and a moving pano- 
rama conducting the spectator to the church 
of the Grey-Friars at Greenwich, where the 
ceremony ^\^as performed, was introduced. 

Mrs Charles Kean, reappearing after an 
absence from the stage which had been mis- 
construed into retirement, apjieared as the 
Queen. Her performance in this character is 
still remembered. The tragic intensity, the 
majesty of bearing, and the solemnly impies- 
sive dignity of Mrs Siddons were not there, 
but the character had much truth to nature 
and infinite pathos. John Oxenford (The 
Times, 2 1st May, 1855) dwells at considerable 
length upon her dying scene, and says: “The 
attitude in which, half rising from her couch, 
she follows with her eyes the departing forms, 
might serve as a study for some picture of a 
saint’s ^ ecstasy.’ ” Charles Kean’s W olsey was 
not especially happy, and the criticism of the 
day glides over it lightly. Some pains had 
been taken with the archaeological details, and 
the figure of the CMxhnal as described in the 
memoir by Cavendish was realized. Mr 
Walter Lacy personated the King, a difficult 
thing for a slim actor, and 2'>laycd the part ad- 
mirably. Miss Heath, subsequently Mrs. Wil- 
son Barrett, was Anne Boleyn, Byclei* played 
Buckingham, and Cooper accepted the restored 
part of Griffith. At the time of its produc- 
tion this was described as the most marvellous 
spectacle that had ever been put on the stage. 
In Edinburgh Mr. Wyndham spent many 
months upon a careful reproduction of the 
play, which was given 2nd October, 1855. 
Phelps played Wolsey at Drury Lane in 
1865, and at the Gaiety ten years later. 
Charles Calvert and Miss Genevieve Ward 
appeared as the Cardinal and the Queen, 
August, 1877. On January 5, 1892, Henry 
VIXI was produced at the Lyceum by Henry 
Irving, who gave a fine and dignilied imper- 
sonation of Cardinal Wolsey. William Terriss 
was the King, and Miss Terry the Queen. The 
play was splendidly mounted; and the stage 
version was arranged by Irving in five acts, 
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Henry the Eighth was revived with the coro- 
nation scene in Aun^ier St. Theatre, Dublin, 
about 1 7 35. Much pains were bestowed on the 
revival, but Hitchcock, the historian of the 
Dublin stage, has neglected to supply the cast. 
In America Henry the Eighth has been less 
popular than other plays of Shakespeare, and 
there is difficulty in finding an actor whose 
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reputation is associated with W olsey. Charlotte 
Cushman played, however, the part, and was 
said in so doing to have '‘made old })lay-goers 
recall the times of Cooke, Kean and Macready 
(Life by Emma Stebbms, Boston, U.S A., 
1878, p. 217). Garrick, it may be noted, did 
not include W olsey among his Shakespearean 
characters — j. k . 





“I come no more to malco you lau^jh." 


KING- HBNEY VIII. 


PEOLOGUE. 


J [] I come no more to make you laugh : things 
\ now, 

^That hear a weighty and a serious brow, 
jlSad,^ high, and working, ^ full of state and 
^ woe, 

J Such noble scenes as draw the eye to flow, 

We now present. Those that can pity, here 
May, if they think it well, let fall a tear; 

The subject will deserve it. Such as give 
Their money out of hope they may believe. 
May here find truth too. Those that come to 
see 

Only a show or two, and so agree lo 

^The play may pass, if they be still and willing, 
Sidl undertake may see away their shilling 
? Eichly in two short hours. Only they 
< That come to hear a merry bawdy play, 

) A noise of targets, or to see a fellow 


1 Sad, gi’ave. 2 WorJcing, ie of stirring interest. 


In a long motley coat guarded^ with yellow, I 
Will be deceiv’d; for, gentle hearers, know, i 
To rank our chosen truth with such a show ^ 
As fool and fight is, beside forfeiting ( 

Our own brains, and the opinion that we bring,) 
To make that only true we now intend, 21? 
Will leave us never an understanding friend.^ 
Therefore, for goodness’ sake, and as you are^ 
known ^ 

The first and happiest ^ hearers of the town, ^ 
Be sad, as we would make ye. think ye see ; 
The very persons of our noble story ? 

As they were living; think you see them great,) 
And follow’d with the general throng and sweat J 
Of thousand friends; then, in a moment, see | 
How soon this mightiness meets misery: 30 ^ 
And, if you can be merry then, I ’ll say 
A man may weep upon his wedding-day. ] ( 


^ Guarded, trinirnecl. ^ Ilapincst, i e. best clisposed. 
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ACT I Scene 1. 


ACT I 


Scene I. London. An ante-chamber in the 
palace. 

Enter ^ on one side., the Duke of Norfolk; 07i 
the other, the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Lord Abergavenny. 

Buch. Good morrow, and well met. How 
have ye done 

Since last we saw^ in France ^ 

Nor. I thank your grace. 

Healthful; and ever since a fresh admirer 
Of what I saw there. 

Buck. An untimely ague 

Stay’d me a pilsoner in my chamber, when 
Those suns of glory, those two lights of men. 
Met in the vale of Andren. 

^ ’Twixt Guines and Arde: 

H was then present, saw them salute on horse- 
j back ; 

J Beheld them, when they ’lighted, how they 
clung 9 

Jin their embracement, as they grew together; 
J Which had they, what four thron’d ones could 
J have weigh’d 

J Such a compounded one ? 

J Buck. All the whole time 

J I was my chamber’s prisoner. ] 

Nor. Then you lost 

The view of earthly glory: men might say, 
Till this time pomp was single, but now married 
To one above itself. Each following day 
Became the next day’s master, till the last 
Made former wonders its. To-day, the French, 
All clinquant,^ all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the English ; and, to-morrow, they 
Made Britain India ; every man that stood 
J Show’d hkea mine. [[Their dwarfish pages were 
jAs cherubins, all gilt: the madams too, 23 
JNot us’d to toil, did almost sweat to bear 
J The pride upon them, that their very labour 
J Was to them as a painting: now this masque 
s Was cried incomparable; and the ensuing night 
)Made it a fool and beggar.] The two kings. 
Equal in lustre, were now best, now worst, 
As presence did present them; him in eye, so 


1 Saw, saw one another 2 Clinqxiant, glittering. 
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Still him in praise: and, being present both, 

’T was .said they saw but one ; and no discerner 
Durst wag his tongue in censure.-^ When tliese 
suns — 

For so they pliiase ’em — by their heralds chal- 
leng’d 

The noble spirits to arms, they did perform 
Beyond thought’s compass; that former fabu- 
lous story. 

Being now seen possible enough, got credit, 
That Bevis was believ’d. 

\^Buck. 0, you go far. J 

Nor. As 1 belong to worship,*^ and affect ? 
Ill honour honesty, the tract of every thing ; 
Would by a good disco urser lose some life, ) 
Which action’s self was tongue to. All was!' 

royal; 42 !* 

To the disposing of it naught rebell’d, j 

Order gave each thing view; the office did ^ 
Distinctly his full function. ] \ 

Buch. Who did guide, 

I mean, who set the body and the limbs 
Of this great sport together, as you guess? 

Nor. One, certes, that promises no element 
In such a business. 

Bach. I pray you, who, my lord ? 

Nor. All this was order’d by the good dis- 
cretion 50 

Of the right-reverend Cardinal of York. 

BtLch. The devil speed him ! no man’s pie is 
freed 

From his ambitious finger. What had he 
To do in these fierce ^ vanities ? [[I wonder ^ 
That such a keech^ can with his very bulk S 
Take up the rays 0 ’ the beneficial sun, I 

And keep it from the earth. } 

Nor. Surely, sir, ) 

There’s in him stuff that puts him to these l! 

ends; / 

For, being not propp’d by ancestry, whose grace i 
Chalks sficcessors their way; nor call’d upon / 
For high feats done to the crown ; neither allied j 
To eminent assistants; but, spider- like, 62 ^ 

Out of his self-drawing web, he gives us note i 

3 Censure, i e judgment between the two, 

^As I belong to worship, as I belong to the honoured 
class, s Fierce, immoderate. « Keech, a lump of fat. 
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If not from hell, the devil is a niggard, ro) 

Or has given all before, and he begins ^ 

A new hell in himself.] ^ 

Why the devil. 

Upon this French going-out, took he upon him, 
Without the privity o’ the king, to appoint 
Who should attend on him? He makes up 
the filei 

Of all the gentry; for the most part such 




Wol Well, -vvo shall then know more, and Buckingham 
Shall lessen this big look —(Act i 1. 118, 119 ) 


^The force of his own meiit makes his way; 

^ A gift that heaven gives for him; which buys 
place next to the king.] 

Aher. I cannot tell 

What heaven hath givenhim, — letsome graver 
eye 

Pierce into that; but I can see his pride 
/Peep through each part of him: [whence has 
^ he that? 


To whom as great a charge as little honour 
He meant to lay upon; and his own letter, 
The honourable board of council out, 

Must fetch him in he papers. ^ 

Aher. I do know 

Kinsmen of mine, three at the least, that have 
By this so sicken’d their estates, that never 
They shall abound as formerly. 

Block. Oj many 

Have broke their hacks with laying manors 
on ’em 

For this great journey. What did this vanity 
But minister communication of 
A most poor issue? 

Grievingly I think, 

The peace between the French and us not 
values yg 

The cost that did conclude it. 

Buck. Every man, 


1 File, list. 2 Papers, i.e. sets down m a list. 


After the hideous storm that follow’d, was 
A thing inspir’d; and, not consulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy,— That this tempest, 
Hashing the garment of this peace, aboded^ 
The sudden breach on ’t. 

Akor. Which is budded out; 

For France hath flaw’d the league, and hath 
attach’d 

Our merchants’ goods at Bordeaux. 

Aher. I,s it therefore 

The ambassador is silenc’d P 
Bfor. Marry, is ’t. 

Aher. A proper title of a peace; and pur- 
chas’d 98 

At a superfluous rate 1 

Buck. Why, all this business 

Our reverend cardinal carried.''* 

Ako7\ Like it your gi'ace, 

2 Ahoded, foreshowed. 

^ Silenc’d, i.e. I’efused an audience. 

5 Carried, managed. 
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The state takes notice of the private difference 
' Betwixt you and the cardinal. [[I advise you — 

J And take it from a heart that wishes towards you 
Honour and plenteous safety — that 3 "ou read 
/ The cardinaks malice and his potency 
^Together; to consider further, that 
/ What his high hatred would effect wants not 
^ A minister in his power.] You know his nature, 
That he ’s revengeful; and I know his sword 
Hath a sharp edge: it’s long, and, T may be 
said, 110 

It reaches far; and where ’twill not extend, 
Thither he darts it. Bosom up my counsel, 
You’ll find it wholesome. — Lo, where comes 
that rock 

That I advise your shunning. 

&te?' Cardinal Wolsey, the purse home before 
him; certain of the Guards and two jSecre- 
taries loith papers. The Cardinal in his 
passage fixes his eye on Buckingham^ and 
Buckingham on him, both full of disdain. 

Wol. The Duke of Buckingham’s surveyor, 
ha? 

Where ’s his examination ^ 

Fii'st Seer. Here, so please you. 

Wol. Is he in person ready 

First Seer. Ay, please your grace. 

Wol. Well, we shall then know more; and 
Buckingham 

Shall lessen this big look. 

[Exemit Wolsey and Train. 

Buck. This butcher’s cur is venom-moutli’d, 
and I 120 

Have not the power to muzzle him; therefore 
best 

Not wake him in his slumber. A beggar’s book 
Outworths a noble’s blood. 

Nor. What, are you chaf’d? 

Ask God for temperance; that ’s the appliance 
only 

Which your disease requires. 

Buck. I read in ’s looks 

Matter against me; and his eye revil’d 
Me, as his abject object: at this instant 
He bores ^ me with some trick: he’s gone to 
the king; 128 

I ’ll follow and outstare him. 


Nor. Stay, my lord. 

And let your reason wdth your choler question 
What ’t is you go about: to climb steep hills 
Eequires slow jiace at first: anger is like 
A full-hot horse, who being allow’d his way, 
Self-mettle tires him Not a man in England 
Can advise me like you. be to yourself 
As you would to your friend. 

Buck I’ll to the king; 

And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Ipswich fellow’s insolence ; or proclaim 
There ’s difference in no persons. 

Nor Be advis’d; 

Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 140 
That it do singe yourself: we may outrun, 

By violent swiftness, that which we run at, 
And lose by over-running. Kiioav you not, 
The tire that mounts the liquor till ’t run o’er, 
In seeming to augment it w^astes Be ad- 
vis’d . 

I say again, tliere is no English soul 
More stronger to direct you than yourself, 

If with the sap of reason you would quench, 
Or but allay, the fire of passion. 

Buck. Sir, 

I am thankful to you; and I’ll go along 150 
By your prescription, but this top- proud fel- 
low, — 

Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From sincere motions, — by intelligence. 

And proofs as clear as founts in J uly, when 
We see each gram of gravel, I do know 
To be con’upt and treasonous. 

Nor. Say not, treasonous. 

Buck. To the king I ’ll say ’t; and make my 
vouch as strong 

As shore of rock. Attend. This holy fox, 
Or wolf, or both, — for he is equal ravenous 
As he is subtle, and as prone to mischief igo 
As able to perform’!; his mind and place 
Infecting one another, yea, reciprocally, — 
Only to show his pomp as well in France 
As here at home, suggests^ the king our mas- 
ter 

To this last costly treaty, the interview, 

That swallow’d so much treasure, and like a 
glass 

Did break i’ the rinsing. 


1 Bores, overreaches 
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2 Suggests, tempts 
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JVo}\ Faitli, and so it did. 

IjucI\ Pray, give me favour,^ sir. This 
cunning caidinal 

The articles o’ the combination drew loO 
As himself pleas'd; and they were ratified 
As he cried, ‘'Thus let be.” to as much end 
J As give a crutch to the dead : £ but our count- 
;! cardinal 

[ Has done this, and ’t is well; for worthy Wolsey, 
Who cannot err, he did it.] N ow this follows, — 
Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 
To the old dam, treason, — Charles the emperor, 
Under pretence to see the queen his aunt — 
For T was indeed his coloui-,- but he came 
To whisper Wolsey— here makes visitation- 
His fears were, that the interview betwixt 
England and France might, through their 
amity, isi 

Breed him some prejudice; for from this league 
Peep’d harms that menac’d him: he privily 
Deals with our cardinal; and, as I trow, — 
Which I do well; for, I am sure, the emjieror 
Paid ere he promis’d; whereby his suit was 
granted 

Ere it was ask’d ; — but when tlie way was made, 
And pav’d with gold, the emperor thus de- 
sir’d, — 

That he would please to alter tlie king’s course. 
And break the foresaid peace. Let the king 
know — 190 

As soon he shall by me — that thus the cardinal 
Does buy and sell liis honour as he pleases, 
And for his own advantage. 

Nor. I am sorry 

To hear this of him; and could wish he were 
Something mistaken in ’t. 

Buck. No, not a syllable: 

I do pronounce him in that very shape 
He shall appear in proof. 

Enter Brandon, a 8ergeant-at-arms before liw\ 
and two or three of the Otiard. 

Bran. Your office, sergeant; execute it. 
Berg. Sir, 

My lord the Duke of Buckingham and Earl 
Of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, I 
Arrest thee of high treason, in the name 20 i 
Of our most sovereign king. 


Buck. Lo, you, my lord, 

The net has fall’ll ujion me ' I shall perish 
Under device and practice 

Bran. I am sorry. 

To see you ta’en from libei'ty, to look on 



iVoJ* UeatlMH’d; 

Ilc.it not a fuiuaco foi your foo so hot 
That it do siugo youihelf —(Act 1 . 1 


The business present: ’tis his highness’ plea- 
sure 

You shall to the Tower. 

Back. It will help me nothing 

To plead mine innocence; for that dye is on me 
Which makes my whit’st part black. The will 
of heaven 

Be done in this and all things ! I obey. 210 
O my Lord Aberga’ny, fare you well ! 


1 Give mefavoiLv, i 0 excuse me. 


2 Colour, pretext 


3 Deoice and practm, scheming and stratagem. 
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Bran. Nay, he must bear you company. — 
\_To Aberyaven)iif\ The king 
Is pleas’d you shall to the Tower, till you know 
How he determines further. 

Aher. As the duke said, 

The will of heaven be done, and the king’s 
pleasure 
By me obey’d ! 

Bran Here is a warrant from 

The king to attach Lord Montacute, and the 
bodies 

Of the duke’s confessor, John de la Car, 

One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor, — 

Bitch. So, so; 

These are the limbs o’ the plot: — no more, I 
hope. 220 

Bran. A monk o’ the Chartreux. 

Bitch, O, Nicholas Hopkins? 

Bran. He. 

Buch. My suiweyor is false; the o’er-great 
cardinal 

Hath show’d him gold; my life is spann’d al- 
ready: 

I am the shadow of poor Buckingliam, 

Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on, 
By darkening my clear sun. My lord, farewell. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. The same. The coitncil-chamher. 

Cornets. Enter King Henry, leaning on the 
Cardina Vs sho u Ider, the Nobles^ Sir Thomas 
Lovell, the CardinaVs secretary^ and at- 
tendants. The Cardinal places himself 
under the King^s feet on his right side. 

K. Hen. My life itself, and the best heart of it, 
Thanks you for this great care: I stood i’ the 
level 

Of a full-cliarg’d confederacy, and give thanks 
To you that chok’d it. Let be call’d before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham’s: in person 
I’ll hear him his confessions justify; 

And point by point the treasons of his master 
He shall again relate. 

[The King tahes his state.'^ The Lords of 
the Council take their several places. 
The Cardinal places himself under the 
King^s feeh on his right side. 

1 Takes his state, seats himself on his throne. 
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A noise within., crying 'dioom for the Queen! 
Enter Queen Katharine, ushered by the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, she 
hneels. The King rises from his state, 
tahes her up, hisses and places her by his 
side. 

Q. Kath. Nay, we must longer kneel: I am 
a suitor. 

K. Hen. Arise, and take place by us: half 
your suit lo 

Never name to us; you have half our power : 
The other moiety, ere you ask, is given; 

Bepeat your will, and take it. 

Q. Kath. Thank your majesty. 

That you would love yourself, and in that love 
Not unconsider’d leave your honour, nor 
The dignity of your office, is the point 
Of my petition. 

K. Hen. Lady mine, proceed. 

Q. Kath. I am solicited, not by a few. 

And those of true condition, that your subjects 
Are m great grievance: there have been com- 
missions 20 

Sent down among ’em, -which hath flaw’d the 
heart 

Of all their loyalties : wherein, although, 

My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Most bitterly on you, as putter-on ^ 

Of these exactions, yet tlie king our master, — ' 
Whose honour heaven shield from soil ! — even 
he escapes not 

Language unmannerly, yea, such which breaks 
The sides of loyalty, and almost appears 
In loud rebellion. 

Nor. Not almost appears, — 

It doth appear; for, upon these taxations, 30 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ’longing,^ have put off 
The spinsters,^ carders, fullers, weavers, who, 
Unfit for other life, compell’d by hunger 
And lack of other means, in desperate manner 
Daring the event to the teeth, are all in uproar, 
And danger serves among them. 

K. Hen. Taxation ! 

Wherein? and what taxation? My lord car- 
dinal, 

- Putter-on, instigator 

3 'Longing, belonging 

4 Spinsters, spinners. 
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You that are blam'd for it alike with ns, 
Know you of this taxation 

]Yol. Please you, sir, 

I know but of a single part in aught 4i 

Pertains to the state, and front but in that file 
Where others tell steps with me. 

Q. Kath. No, my lord, 

You know no more than others: but you frame 
Things that are known alike ; which are not 
wholesome 

To those which would not know them, and 
yet must 

Perforce be their acc|uaintance. These exac- 
tions, 

Whereof my sovereign would have note, they 
are 

Most pestilent to the hearing; and, to bear ’em. 
The back is sacrifice to the load. They say 
They are devis’d by you; or else you sufier 
Too hard an exclamation ^ 

K. Hen. Still exaction ! 

The nature of it in what kind, let ’s know. 
Is this exaction ? 

Q. Kath. I am much too venturous 

In tempting of your patience; but am bolden’d 
Under your promis’d pardon. The subjects’ 
grief 

Comes through commissions, which compel 
from each 

The sixth part of his substance, to be levied 
Without delay; and the pretence for this 
Is nam’d, your wars in Prance: this makes 
bold mouths: oo 

Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts 
freeze 

Allegiance in them; their curses now 
Live where their prayers did: and it’s come 
to pass. 

This tractable obedience is a slave 
To each incensed will. I would your highness 
Would give it quick consideration, for 
There is no primer'-^ business. 

K. Hen. By my life, 

This is against our pleasure. 

Wol. And for me, 

I have no further gone in this than by go 
A single voice ; and that not pass’d me but 
By learned approbation of the judges. If I am 


Traduc’d by ignorant tongues, whicli neitiier 
know ' *7-2 

My faculties nor person, yet will be 
The chronicles of niy doing, let me say 
’T is but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. [^We must not 'I 
stmt 

Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope'^ malicious censuiers; which e^er, 

As ravenous fi.shes, do a vessel follow 79 
That IS new-trimm’d, but benefit no further J 
Than vainly longing. What we oft do best, j 
By sick interpreters, once‘^ weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow’d;-^ what worst, as oft, j 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up [> 

For our best act] If we shall stand still, ^ 
In fear our motion wull be mock’d or carp’d at, 
W e should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State-statues only. 

K. Hen Things done well, 

And with a care, exempt themselves from 
fear; 

Tilings done without exam[)lc, in their issue 
Are to be fear’d. Have you a precedent 9i 
Of this commission I believe, not any. 

We must not rend our subjects from our laws, 
And slick tbem in our will. Sixth part of each ? 
A trembling contribution ! Why, take 
From every tree lop,° bark, and part o’ the 
timber ; 

And, though wo leave it with a root, thus 
hack’d. 

The air will drink the sap. To every county 
Where this is question’d send our letters, with 
Free pardon to each man that has denied lOo 
The force of this commission: pray, look to’t; 
1 put it to your care. 

Wol. to the t^ecretary] A word with 

you. 

Let there be letters writ to every shire. 

Of the king’s grace and pardon. The griev’d 
commons 

Hardly conceive of me; let it be nois’d 
That through our intercession this revokement 
And pardon comes: I shall anon advise you 
Further in the proceeding. \_Eint Secretary. 

3 Cope, encounter. 

4 Once, %,e at one time or another 

5 AllQ%o*d, acknowledged. 

<> Lop, the sinuller branches, cut from trees. 
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1 Exclamation, outcry 


2 Primer, more pressing 
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Enter Surrey or. 

Q. Kath. I am sorry that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham 

Is run in your displeasure.^ 

K. Men. It grieves many 

The gentleman is learn’d, and a most rare 
speaker; iii 

To nature none more bound; his training such, 
That he may fuiiiish and instruct great 
teachers, 

And never seek for aid out of himself. 

Yet see, 

When these so noble benefits shall prove 
Not well disposal, the mind growing once cor- 
rupt, 

They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. This man so com- 
plete, 

Who was enroll’d ’mongst wonders, and when 
we, 110 

Almost with ravish’d listening, could not find 
His hour of speech a minute; he, my lady. 
Hath into monstrous habits put the graces 
That once were his, and is become as black 
As if besmear’d in hell. Sit by us; you shall 
hear — 

This was his gentleman in trust — of him 
Things to strike honour sad. — Bid him recount 
The fore-recited practices; whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 

Wol. Stand forth, and with bold spirit relate 
what you, 

Most like a careful subject, have collected 130 
Out of the Duke of Buckingham. 

K. Hen. Speak freely. 

Sw'v. First, it was usual with him, eveiy day 
It would infect his speech, — that if the king 
Should without issue die, he ’ll carry it so 
To make the sceptre his : these very words 
I Ve heard him utter to his son-in-law, 

Lord Aberga’ny; to whom by oath he menac’d 
Revenge upon the cardinal. 

Wol. Please your highness, note 

This dangerous conception in this point, iso 
Not friended by^ his wish, to your high person 
His will is most malignant; and it stretches 
Beyond you, to your friends. 

1 Is run in your displeasure, i a has incurred your dis- 
pleasure 2 By, i e. according to. 
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Q. Kath My learn’d lord cardinal, 

Deln^er all with charity. 

K Men. Speak on: 143 

How grounded he his title to the crown. 

Upon our faiD^ to this point hast thou heard him 
At any time speak aught ^ 

Sn?n\ He was brought to this 

By a vain prophecy of Nicliolas Henton. 

K. Men. What was that Henton ^ 

Surv. Sir, a Chartreux friar. 

His confessor; who fed him every minute 
With words of sovereignty. 

[_K. Hen How know’st thou this'?/ 

Surv. Not long before your highness sped/ 
to France, 

The duke being at the Rose, within the paiish/ 
Saint Lawrence Poultaey, did of me demand / 
What was the speech among the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey: 1 re])lied, ? 
Men fear’d the Fiench would jirove perfidious, ^ 
To the king’s danger. Presently the duke ] 
Said, ’t was the fear indeed, and that he doubted ! 
’T would prove the veiity of certain words ) 
Sjioke by a holy monk; that oft,” says ho, ^ 
‘‘Hath sent to me, wishing me to permit j 
John de la Car, my chaiilaiu, a choice hour / 
To hear from him a matter of some moment: ^ 
Whom after, under the confession’s seal, ? 
He solemnly had sworn, that what he spoke / 
My chaplain to no creature living but / 

To me should utter, with demure confidence ^ / 
This pausingly ensu’d, — Neither the king^ 
nor’s heirs, los 

Tell you the duke, shall i:)rosper: bid him strive 
To gain the love o’ the commonalty • the duke 
Shall govern England.’ ” 

Q. Kath. If I know you well, 

You were the duke’s surveyor, and lost your 
office 

On the complaint o’ the tenants: take good heed 
You charge not in your spleen a noble person, 
And spoil your nobler soul: I say, take heed; 
[] Yes, heartily beseech you. ) 

K. Hen. Let him on. — i 

Go forward.] ^ 

Surv. On my soul, I ’ll speak but truth. 

I told my lord the duke, by the devil’s illusions 

3 upon our fad, in case of our want of issue 

4 With demure confidence, in a grave confidential man- 
ner. 
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The monk might be deceiv’d; and that ’t was 
dangerous 

For him to ruminate on this so far, until iso 
It forg’d him some design, which being believ’d, 
It was much like to do- he answer’d, “Tush, 
It can do me no damage;’^ adding further. 
That, had the king in his last sickness fail’d, 
The cardinal’s and Sir Thomas Lovell’s heads 
Should have gone off. 

K. }Ie)i Ha ' wdiat, so rank ? Ah-ha > 

There’s mischief in this man. canst thou say 
further^ 

Sitrv. I can, my liege. 

K. Hen. Proceed. 

Surv. Being at Greenwich, 

After your highness had reprov’d the duke 
About Sir William Blomer, — 

K. lien I remember 

Of such a time being my sworn servant, i 9 i 
Thed like retain’d him his. But on ; what lienee'? 
^urv. “ If,” quoth he, “ I for this liad been 
committed. 

As to the Tower I thought, I would have ])lay’d 
The part my father meant to act upon 
The usurper Eichard; who, being at Salisbury, 
Made suit to come in’s presence; which if 
granted, 

As he made semblance of his duty, would 
Have put his knife into him ” 

K. Ken. A giant traitor ! 

Wol. Now, madam, may his highness live 
in freedom, 200 

And this man out of prison ? 

Q. Katk. God mend all ! 

IL Hen. There ’s something more would out 
of thee; what say’st'? 

Surv. After “ the duke his father,” with 
“ the knife,” 

He stretch’d him, and, with one hand on his 
dagger, 

Another spread on’s breast, mounting^his eyes, 
He did discharge a horrible oath ; whose tenour 
Was, — were he evil us’d, he would outgo 
His father by as much as a performance 
Does an irresolute purpose. 

K. Hen. There ’s his period,^ 

To sheathe his knife in us. He is attach’d;^ 

1 Mounting, raising. 

Ills yeriod, i.e. his end. 
a Attach'd, arrested. 


Call him to pi’esent trial, if he may 211 

Find mercy in the law, ’tis his; if none. 

Let him not seek ’t of us: by day and night, 
He ’s traitor to the height. \_Exeuiit. 

Scene III. The same. A room in the palace. 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain and Lord 
Sands 

Cham. Is ’t possible the spells of France 
should juggle 

Men into such strange mystei-ies'?"^ 

Sands. N ew customs. 

Though they be never so ridiculous. 

Nay, let ’em be unmanly, yet are follow’d. 
Cham. As far as I see, all the good om- Eng- 
lish 

Have got by the late voyage is but merely 
A tit or two 0’ the face ; but they are shrewd 
ones ; 

For when they hold ’em, you would swear di- 
rectly 

Their very noses had been counsellors 9 
To Pepin or Clotharius, they keep state so. 
Sands They have ail new legs, and lame 
ones: one would take it, 

Tliat never saw ’em pace before, the spavin 
Or springhalC reign’d among ’em. 

Cham. Death > my lord. 

Their clothes are after such a pagan cut too, 
That, sure, they’ve worn out Christendom. 

Enter Sir Thomas Lovell. 

How now ! 

What news, Sir Thomas Lovell? 

Lov. Faith, my lord, 

I hear of none, but the new proclamation 
That’s clapp’d upon the court- gate. 

Cham. What is ’t for? 

Lov. The reformation of our travell’d gal- 
lants, 

That till the court wuth quarrels, talk, and 
tailors 20 

Cham. I’m glad ’tis there: now I would 
pray our monsieurs 

To think an English courtier may be wise, 
And never see the Louvre. 

4 Mgsteries, fantaatio fashions. 

<* Spavin or springhalt, two diseases causing lameness 
in horses 
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J f Lov. They must either — 

For so run the conditions— leave those rem- 
Hants i>i 

^Of fool and feather, that they got in France, 
s With all tlieir honoiiiable points of ignorance 
s Pertaining thereunto, as fights and fireworks, 
) Abusing better men than they can be, 

J Out of a foreign wisdom, renouncing clean 
The faith they have in tennis and tall stockings. 


Short blister’d^ breeches and those types of 
ti'avel, 31 

And understand again like honest men. 

Or pack to their old playfellow's: there, I take it. 
They may, cicm privilegio, w ear away 
The lag-end of theiiTew’dness, and be laugh’d at. 
Sands. ’T is time to give ’em physic, then’ 
diseases 

Are grown so catching. 



Sands The devil fiddle ’em ' I am glad they are going, 
For, sure, there ’s no convex ting of ’em.— (Act i 3 42, 43 ) 


^ Cham. What a loss oiu* ladies 

/Will have of these trim vanities! 

< -hov. Ay, marry, 

^ There will be woe indeed, lords: the sly wliore- 
^ sons 39 

^Have got a speeding trick to lay down ladies; 
^ A French song and a fiddle has no fellow, 

^ Sands. The devil fiddle ’em ! I am glad they 

!| ^ are going. 

For, sure, there’s no converting of ’em: now 
An honest country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain- 
song. 

And have an hour of hearing; and, by ’r lady, 
Held current music too. 

Cliam. Well said, Lord Sands; 

Your colt’s tooth is not cast yet. 

Sands. No, my lord; 

Hor shall not, while I have a stump.] 


Cham. Sir Thomas, 

Whither were you a-going ? 

Lov. To the cardinal’s: 

Your lordship is a guest too. 

Cham. 0, ’t is true : 

This night he makes a supper, and a great 
one, 52 

To many lords and ladies; there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom, I ’ll assure you. 
Lov. That churchman bears a bounteous 
mind indeed, 

A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 
His dew’s fall every where. 

Cham. No doubt he *s noble; 

He had a black mouth that said other of him. 
Sands. He may, my loi-d, — ’has wherewithal; 
in him 


1 Blister'd, puffed. 
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Sparing would show a worse sin than ill doc- 
trine : 60 

Men of his w^ay should be most liberal; 

They are set here for examples. 

Cham. True, they are so; 

But few now give so great ones. My barge 
stays; 

Your lordship shall along. Come, good Sir 
Thomas, 

We shall be late else; which I would not be, 
For I was spoke to, with Sir Henry Guildford, 
This night to be comptrollers. 


Sands. 

I am your lordship’s. 


[Eweunt. 

Scene IY. 

The same. The presence-chamber 


in York-Place. 

Hautboys 

A small table under a state for the 


Cardi)ial.^ a longer table for the guests. 
Entei% on one side^ Anne Bullen and 
divers Lords, Ladles, and Gentlewomen, 
as guests; on the other, enter Sir Henry 
Guildford. 

Guild. Ladies, a general welcome from his 
grace 

Salutes ye all; this niglit he dedicates 
To fair content and you: none here, he hopes. 
In all this noble bevy, has brought with her 
One care abroad; he would have all as merry 
As far ’s good company, good wine, good wel- 
come, 

Can make good people. 

Enter Lord Chamberlain, Lord Sands, aoid 
Sir Thomas Lovell. 

0, my lord, you ’re tardy: 
The very thought of this fair company s 
Clapp’d wings to me. 

Cham. Y ou are young, Sir Harry Guildford. 
;) "[^Saiids, Sir Thomas Lovell, had the cardinal 
But half my lay thoughts in liim, some of these 
Should find a running banquet ere they rested, 
f I think would better please ’em;] by my life, 
They are a sweet society of fair ones. 

Lov. 0 that your lordship were but now 
confessor 

To one or two of these 1 

8ands. I would I were; 

They should find easy penance. 


Lov. Faith, how easy ^ 

Eands. As easy as a down-bed would afford 
It.] ) 

Cham. Sweet ladies, will it please you sit^ 
Sir Harry, 19 

Place you that side; I ’ll take the charge of this: 
His grace is entering. Nay, you must not 
freeze ; 

Two wmmen plac’d together makes cold wea- 
ther: 

My Lord Sands, you are one will keep ’em 
waking ; 

Pray, sit betw^eeii these ladies. 

Sands. By my faith, 

And thank your lordship. By your leave, 
sweet ladies. 

[/S'cajfs himself hetiveen Anne Bidle^i and 
another Ladg. 

If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me; 

I had it from my father. 

Aoine. Was he mad, sir'? 

Sands. 0, very mad, exceeding mad, in love 
too: 28 

But he would bite none; just as I do now, 

He wmuld kiss you twenty with a breath. 

[Ames her. 

Cham. Well said, my lord. 

So, now you ’re fairly seated. Gentlemen, 
The penance lies on you, if these fair ladies 
Pass away frowning. 

Sands. For ray little cure,^ 

Let me alone. 

Hautboys. Enter Cardinal W olsby, attended, 
and takes his state. 

TFoZ. You ’re welcome, my fair guests: that 
noble lady 

Or gentleman that is not freely merry, 

Is not my friend: this, to confirm my welcome; 
And to you all, good health. [Drinks. 

Sands. Your gx'ace is noble: 

Let me have such a bowl may hold my thanks. 
And save me so much talking. 

]fol. My Lord Sands, 

I am beholding to you: cheer your neighbours. 
Ladies, you are not merry: gentlemen, 42 
Whose fault is tins'? 

Sands. The red wine first must rise 

1 Cure, cliarge 
109 



ACT I Scene 4 


KING HENKY YIII. 


ACT 1 Scene 4. 


In their fair cheeks, my lord; then we shall 
hav-e ^em 44 

Talk us to silence. 

Anne. You are a merry gamester, 

My Lord Sands. 

^ Sands. Yes, if I make my play. 

^ Here ^s to your ladyship : and pledge it, madam, 
) For T is to such a thing — 

^ Anne You cannot show me. 

^ Sands. I told your grace they would talk 
^ anon.] 

\_IJrum and trumpets.^ and chamhei's'^ 
discharged^ within. 

Wol. What’s that? 

Cham. Look out there, some of ye. 

[Exit a Sei'vant. 
Wol. What waidike voice. 

And to what end, is this's! Nay, ladies, fear 
not; 51 

By all the laws of war you ’re privileg’d. 

Re-enter Servant. 

Cham. How now ' what is ’t ^ 

Serv. A noble troop of strangers, — 

For so they seem : they ’ ve left their barge, and 
landed; 

And hither make, as great ambassadors 
From foreign princes. 

^yol. Good lord chamberlain, 

Go, give ’em welcome; you can speak the 
French tongue; 

And, pray, receive ’em nobly, and conduct ’em 
Into our presence, where this heaven of beauty 
Shall shine at full upon them. — Some attend 
him. 60 

[Exit Chamhe^iain, attended. All rise^ 
and the tables are removed. 

You have now a broken banquet; but we ’ll 
mend it. 

A good digestion to you all: and once more 
I shower a w’^elcome on ye; welcome all. 

Hautboys. Enter the King and others., as 
masqicers^ habited like shepherds., ushered 
by the Lord Chamberlain. They pass 
directly before the Cardinal., and gracefully 
salute him. 

A noble company! what are their pleasures? 


1 Chambers, small canuon 
110 


Cham. Because they speak no English, thus 
they pray’d 

To tell your grace, — that, having heard by fame 
Of this so noble and so fair assembly 
This night to meet here, they could do no less. 
Out of the great respect they bear to beauty, 
But leave their flocks; and, under your fair 
conduct, VO 

Crave leave to view these ladies, and entreat 
An hour of revels with ’em. 

Wol. Say, lord chamberlain, 

They have done my poor house grace; for which 
I pay ’em 

A thousand thanks, and pray ’em take their 
pleasures 

[Ladies chosen for the dance. The King 
chooses An7ie Bullen. 

K. Hen The fairest hand I ever touch’d 1 
O beauty. 

Till now I never knew thee > [Music. Lance, 
Wol. My lord ’ 

Cham. Your grace? 

Wol. Pray, tell ’em thus much from me: 
There should be one amongst ’em, by his person, 
More worthy this place than myself; to whom, 
If I but knew him, with my love and duty 
I would surrender it. 

Cham. I will, my lord. 8i 

[Goes to the Masquers., and returns. 
Wol. What say they^ 

Cham. Such a one, they all confess, 

There is indeed; which they wmuld have your 
grace 

Find out, and he will take it. 

Wol. Let me see, then. 

[Coines from his state. 
By all your good leaves, gentlemen ; —here I ’ll 
make 

My royal choice. 

K. Hen. Ye have found him, cardinal: 

[ Unmasking. 

You hold a fair assembly; you do well, lord: 
You are a churchman, or, I ’ll tell you, cardinal, 
I should judge now unhappily. 

Wol. I am glad 

Your grace is grown so pleasant. 

K. Hen. My lord chamberlain, 

Prithee, come hither: what fair lady’s thaf? 
Cham. An ’t please your grace, Sir Thomas 
Bullen’s daughter, — 92 



ACT L Scene 4 


KING HENKY VIII. 


ACT II. Scene L 


Itie V^iscoiint Eocliford,— one of her highness’ 
women. 

ILHen. By heaven, she is a dainty one. 
Sweetheart, 

I were unmannerly, to take you out, 

And not to kiss you [Kisses Aer]. A health, 
gentlemen 1 


Let it go round. 

WoL Sir Thomas Lovell, is the banquet 
ready 

I’ the privy chamber? 

Lov. Yes, my lord. 

Wol. Your grace, 

I fear, with dancing is a little heated. lOO 



K, lien, A health, gentlemen ’ 

’ Let it go round —(Act i 4. 96, 97 ) 


K Hen. I fear, too much. 

]Yol. There ’s fresher air, my lord, 

In the next chamber. 

/i. Hen. Lead in your ladies, every one. 
Sweet partner, 

I must not yet forsake you. Let’s be merry: 


Good my lord cardinal, I have half a dozen 
healths 

To drink to those fair hidics, and a measure 
To lead ’em once again; and then let’s dream 
Who ’s best in favour. Let the music knock it 
[Exeunt icith trumpets 


ACT 11. 


Scene I. London. A street. 

Enter tivo Gentlemen^ meeting. 
First Gent. Whither away so fast? 


Sec. Gent O, God save ye \ 

E’en to the hall, to hear what shall become 
Of the great Duke of Buckingham. 

First Gent I dl save you 
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ACT II Scone 1 


KING HENEY YIIL 


ACT II Scene 1 


Tiiat labour, sir. All ’s now done, but the cere- 
mony 

Of bringing back the prisoner. 

Sec, Gent Were you there 

First Gent. Yes, indeed, was I 

Sec. Gent. Pray, speak what has hap 23 en^d. 



Fnst Gent I ’ll save you 

That labour, sir. All ’s now done, but the ceremony 
Of bringing back the iinsoiier.— (Act ii. 1. 3-5 ) 


First Gent. You may guess quickly what. 
Sec. Gent Is he found guilty? 

First Gent. Yes, truly is he, and condemn’d 
upon ’t 

Sec. Gent. I am sorry for ’t. 

First Gent. So are a number more. 

{_Sec. Gent But, pray, how pass’d it? lo 
112 


First Gent. I ’ll tell you in a little. The great ^ 
duke 11 ^ 

Came to the bar; where to his accusations ) 
He pleaded still not guilty and alleg’d i 

Many sharp reasons to defeat the law. ^ 

The king’s attorney, on the contrary, ^ 

Urg’d on the examinations, proofs, confessions J 
Of divers witnesses; which the duke desir’d ^ 
To have brought, vtni voce, to his face: isj 

At which apjiear’d against him his surveyor; J 
Sir Gilbert Peck his chancellor; and John Car, ; 
Confessor to him; with that devil-monk, ^ 
Hopkins, that made this mischief. ^ 

Sec. Gent. That was he ^ 

That fed him with his prophecies ^ ^ 

First Gent. The same. J 

All these accus’d him strongly; which he fainj 
Would have flung from him, but indeed he|I 
could not: J 

And so his peers upon this evidence \ 

Have found him guilty of high treason. Much ^ 
He spoke, and learnedly, for life; but all b 
Was either pitied in him or forgotten. ) 

Sec. Gent. After all this, how did he bear^ 
himself? 30 / 

First Gent. When he was brought again toi 
the bar, to hear ^ 

His knell rung out. Ins judgment, he was stirr’d / 
With such an agony, he sweat extremely, ; 
And something spoke in choler, ill, and hasty: ( 
But he fell to himself again, and sweetly J 
In all the rest show’d a most noble patience. ? 
Sec. Gent. 1 do not think he fears death. S 
First Gent. Sure, he does not, — c 

Pie never was so womanish; the cause < 

He may a little grieve at. ^ 

Sec. Gent. Certainly] 39^ 

The cardinal is the end of this. 

First Gent. ’T is likely, 

By all conjectures: first, Kildare’s attainder. 
Then deputy of Ireland; who remov’d, 

Earl Surrey was sent thither, and in hastejoo, 
Lest he should help his father. 

Sec. Gent That trick of state 

Was a deep envious one. 

First Gent At his return 

No doubt he will requite it. This is noted, 
And generally, whoever the king favours, 

The cardinal instantly will find employment. 
And far enough from court too. 



ACT ir Scene 1. 


KING HENEY VIII. 


ACT II Scene 1. 


Sec. Oent. All the commons 

Hate him perniciously, and, o’ my conscience, 
Wish him ten fathom deep : this duke as much 
They love and dote on; call him bounteous 
Buckingham, 52 

The miiTor of all courtesy, — 

First Gent. Stay there, sir, 

And see the noble ruin’d man you speak of. 

Enter from his arraignment; tip- 

staves before him; the axe with the edge 
toivards him; halberds on each side: %nth 
him Sir Thomas Lovell, Sir Nicholas 
Vaux, Sir William Sands, and common 
people 

Sec. Gent. Let ’s stand close, and behold him. 

Buch All good people, 

You that thus far have come to pity me, 

Hear what I say, and then go home and lose me. 
I have this day receiv’d a traitor’s judgment, 
And by that name must die: yet, heaven bear 
witness, 

' And if I have a conscience, let it sink me, co 
Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful ! 

The law I bear no malice for my death; 

’T has done, upon the premises, but justice: 
But those that sought it I could wish more 
Christians : 

Be what they will, I heartily forgive ’em: 

Yet let ’em look they glory not in mischief. 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 
For then my guiltless blood must cry against 
’em. 

For further life in this world I ne’er hope. 
Nor will I sue, although the king have mercies 
More than I dare make faults. You few that 
lov’d me, Ti 

And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 
His noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dying. 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end; 
And, as the long divorce of steel falls on me. 
Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice. 

And lift my soul to heaven.— Lead on, o’ God’s 
name. 

Lov. I do beseech your grace, for charity, 
If ever any malice in your heart so 

Were hid against me, now to forgive me frankly. 

Buch. Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive 
you 


As I would be forgiven; I forgive all, S3 
There cannot be those numberless offences 
’Gainst me that I cannot take peace with, no 
black envy 

Shall mark my grave. Commend me to his 
grace; 

And, if he speak of Buckingham, pray tell him 
You met him half in heaven: my vows and 
prayers 

Yet are the king’s; and, till my soul forsake 
Shall cry for blessings on Inm: may he live 
Longer than I have time to tell his years ! 9i 
Ever belov’d and loving may his rule be 1 
And when old time shall lead him to his end. 
Goodness and he fill up one monument ! 

Lov. To the water-side I must conduct your 
grace; 

Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Yaux, 
Who undertakes you to your end. 

Vaux. Prepare there. 

The duke is coming: see the barge be ready, 
And fit it with such furniture as suits 99 
The greatness of his person 

Buch. Nay, Sir Nicholas, 

Let it alone; my state now will but mock me. 
When I came hither, I was lord high constable 
And Duke of Buckingham, now, poor Edward 
Bohuri: 

Yet I am richer than my base accusers. 

That never knew what truth meant. I now 
seal it; 

And wnth that blood wnll make ’em one day 
groan for ’t. 

My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 

Who first rais’d head against usurping Eichard, 
Flying for succour to his servant Banister, 
Being distress’d, was by that wretch betray’d, 
And without trial fell; God’s peace be with 
him ! Ill 

Henry the Seventh succeeding, truly pitying 
My father’s loss, like a most royal prince, 
Eestor’d me to my honours, and, out of ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Now his son, 
Henry tlie Eighth, life, honour, name, and all 
That made me happy, at one stroke has taken 
For ever from the world. I had my trial, 
And, must needs say, a nolile one; which makes 
me 119 

A little happier than my wretched father: 
Yet thus far we are one in fortunes, — both 
U3 209 



ACT II. Scene 1 


KING HENEY YIII. 


ACT II Scene 2 


Fell by oui’ servants, by those men we lov’d 
most , 122 

A most unnatural and faithless service ! 
Heaven lias an end in all yet, you that hear me, 
This from a dying man receive as certain: 
Where you are liberal of your loves and coun- 
sels 

Be sure you be not loose; ^ for those you make 
friends 

And give your hearts to, when they once per- 
ceive 

The least rub^ in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 130 
But where they mean to sink ye. All good 
people, 

Pray for me ! I must now forsake ye the last 
hour 

Of my long weary life is come upon me. 
Farewell : 

And when you would say something that is sad, 
Speak liow I fell. I have done; and God for- 
give me ’ 

\Exmnt Bucl'ivgham and Train, 
J \^Fi7'st Gent. 0, this is full of pity! Sir, it 
calls, 

j I fear, too many curses on their heads 
jThat were the authors. 

^ Bee Gent If the duke be guiltless, 

^’Tis full of woe' yet I can give you inkling 
I Of an ensuing evil, if it fall, i4i 

^Greater than this. 

i First Gent. Good angels keep it from us! 
? What may it be ? You do not doubt my faith, 
I sir? 

^ Sec Gent This secret is so weighty, ’twill 
) require 

? A strong faith to conceal it. 

) First Ge7it. Let me have it; 

H do not talk much. 

^ Sec. Gent. I am confident; 

( You shall, sir. did you not of late days hear 
/A buzzing of a separation 14S 

/ Between the king and Katharine ? 

-J First Geoit. Yes, but it held not' 

For when the king once heard it, out of anger 
3 He sent command to the lord mayor straight 
^^To stop the. rumour, and allay those tongues 
‘iThat durst disperse it. 

1 Loose, i e incautious 


Sec. Gent. But that slander, sir, J 

Is found a truth now: for it grows again / 
Fresher than e’er it was; and held for certaiim 
The king will venture at it Either the cardinal, J 
Or some about him near, have, out of malice / 
To the good queen, possess’d him with a scruple 
That will undo her. to confirm this too, i 
Cardinal Campeius is arriv’d, and lately; 160 / 
As all think, for this business J 

First Gent. ’T is the cardinal ; ^ 

And meiely to revenge him on the emperor 
For not bestowing on him, at his asking, / 
The archbishopric of Toledo, this is purpos’d. J 
Sec. Gent I think you have hit the mark:jj 
but is ’t not cruel / 

That she should feel the smart of this ? The ;; 
caxxlinal 

Will have his will, and she must fall ^ 

First Gent. ’T is woful. ^ 

We are too open here to argue this; J 

Let ’s think in private more. \_E.veiint'^] 

Scene II. The saine. xin ante-chamher in 
the palace. 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain, reading a letter. 

Cham. “My lord, — The horses your lordship sent 
for, with all the care I had, I saw well chosen, ridden, 
and furnish’d. They were young and handsome, and 
of the best breed in the north. When they were ready 
to set out for London, a man of my lord cardinal’s, 
by commission and main power, took ’em from me; 
with this reason, — His master would be serv’d before 
a subject, if not before the king; which stopp’d our 
mouths, sir ” 10 

I fear he will indeed : well, let him have them : 
He will have all, I think. 

Enter the Lukes of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Nor. Well met, my lord chamberlain. 

Cham. Good day to both your graces. 

Suf. How is the king employ’d ? 

Cham. I left him private, 

Full of sad thoughts and troubles. 

Nor. What’s the cause? 

Cham. It seems the marriage with his 
brother’s wife 

Has crept too near his conscience. 

Suf. No, his conscience 

Has crept too near another lady. 

Nor, 


114 


2 JRub , impediment 


’Tis so: 
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ACT II Scene 2 


This is the cardinal’s doing, the king-cardinal . 
That blind priest, like the eldest son of fortune, 
Turns what he list. The king will know him 
one day. 22 

Suf. Pray God he do' he’ll never know 
himself else. 

[■ Nor. How holily h e works in all liis business ! 


And with what zeal ! for, now he has crack’d I 
the league ^ 

'Tween us and the emperor, the queen’s great- j 
nephew, ^ 

He dives into the king’s soul, and there scat- ( 
ters c 

Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conscience, ^ 



lias crept too near lus conscience —(Act 11 '2 17, 18 ) 


Fears, and despairs, — and all these for his mar- 
riage : 

And out of all these to restore the king, so 
He counsels a divorce; a loss of her 
That^ like a jewel, has hung twenty years 
; About his neck, yet never lost her lustre; 

/ Of her that loves him with that excellence 
/That angels love good men with; even of her 
/ That, when the greatest stroke of fortune falls, 
/Will bless the king: and is not this course 
? pious'? 

$ Cham. Heaven keep me from such counsel ! 
/ ’T is most true 

/These news are everywhere; every tongue 
/ speaks ’em, 39 

^ And every true heart weeps for ’t : all that dare 
/Look into these affairs see this main end, 

? The French king’s sister. Heaven will one day 
\ open 


The king’s eyes, that so long have slept upon i 
This bold bad man. J 

aSV/. And free us from his slavery./ 

Nor. We had need pray, > 

And heartily, for our deliverance; / 

Or this inipexious man will work us all 4 t/ 
From princes into pages: all men’s honours / 
Lie like one lump before him, to be fashion’d/ 
Into what pitclO he please. / 

For me, my lords, / 
I love him not, nor fear him; there ’s my creed: / 
As I am made without him, so I ’ll stand, / 
If the king please; his curses and his blessings j 
Touch me alike, they ’re breath I not believe in. 

I knew him, and I know him; so I leave him; 
To him that made him proud, the Hope.] J 
Nor. Let ’s in; 


I Into %vhai pitch, i.a. to what height. 
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And With some other business put the king 
From these sad thoughts, that work too much 
upon him. 58 

My lord, you ’ll bear us company? 

C%am. Excuse me, 

The king has sent me otherwhere* besides, 
You ’ll find a most unfit time to disturb him: 
Health to your lordships ' 

Abr. Thanks, my good lord chamberlain 
\Eajit Lord Cliamherlain Norfolk opens 
a folding -door. The King is dis- 
covered sitting^ and reading pensivehf 
Sitf How sad he looks ^ sure, he is much 
afflicted. 

K. Hen. Who’s there, ha '2 
Nor. Pray God lie be not angry. 

K. Hen Who ’s there, I say*? How dare you 
thrust yourselves 
Into my private meditations'? 

Who am I, lia'? 

Nor. A gracious king, that pardons all 
oirences 

Malice ne’er meant: our breach of duty this way 
Is business of estate ; ^ in which we come 70 
To know your royal pleasure. 

K. Hen. Ye are too bold* 

Go to; I’ll make ye know your times of busi- 
ness: 

Is this an hour for temporal affairs, ha^ 

Enter Wolsey and Campeius. 

Who’s there'? my good lord cardinal? O my 
W olsey. 

The quiet of my wounded conscience; 

Thou art a cure fit for a king. [To Campeius^ 
You ’re welcome, 

Most learned reverend sir, into our kingdom* 
Use us and it. [To Wolsey] My good lord, 
have great care rs 

I be not found a talker. 

Wol. Sir, you cannot. 

I would your grace would give us but an hour 
Of private conference. 

K. Hen. [To Norfolk and Suffolk^ We are 
busy; go. 

Nor. [Aside to Suffolk] This priest has no 
pride in him ! 

Suf. [Aside to Norfolk] Not to speak of: 


I would not be so sick though for his place: 
But this cannot continue. 

iVor. [Aside to Suffolk] If it do, 

I ’ll venture one have-at-him. 

Suf. [Aside to Norfolk] I another. 

[Exeunt Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Wol. Your grace has given a precedent of 
wisdom 

Above all princes, in committing freely S7 
Your scruple to the voice of Christendom: 
Who can be angry now? what envy ^ reach you? 
The Spaniard, tied by blood and favour to her, 
Must now confess, if they have any goodness. 
The trial just and noble. All the clerks, 

I mean the learned ones, in Christian kingdoms 
Have their free voices: Pome, the nurse of 
judgment, 

Invited by your noble self, hath sent 
One general tongue unto us, this good man, 
Tins just and learned priest, Cardinal Cam- 
peius ; 

Whom once more I present unto your higlmess. 

K. Hen. And once more in mine arms I bid 
him welcome, 

And thank the holy conclave for their loves: 
They have sent me such a man I would have 
wish’d for. loi 

Cam. Your grace must needs deserve all 
strangers’ loves, 

You are so noble. To your highness’ hand 
I tender my commission; by whose virtue — 
The court of Pome commanding — you, my lord 
Cardinal of York, are join’d with me their 
servant 

In the impartial judging of this business. 

K. Hen. Two equal men. The queen shall 
be acquainted 

Forthwith for what you come. Where ’s Gar- 
diner? 

Wol. I know your majesty has always lov’d 
her ^ no 

So dear in heart, not to deny her that 
A woman of less place might ask by law, 
Scholars allow’d freely to argue for her. 

K. Hen. Ay, and the best she shall have; 
and my favour 

To him that does best: God forbid else. Car- 
dinal, 


I Estate, state. 
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2 Envy, hatred. 




K Hen Ay, and the beet she shall have ; and my favour 
To him that does best.— (Act ii 2. 114, 115 ) 


Cam. My Lord of York, was not one Doctor 
Pace 122 

In this man’s place before him? 

Wol. Yes, he was. 

Cam,. Was he not held a learned man? 

Wol. Yes, surely. 

Cam. Believe me, there’s an ill opinion 
spread, then. 

Even of yourself, lord cardinal. 

Wol. How ! of me ? 

Cam. They will not stick to say you envied 
him; 

And fearing he would rise, he was so vir- 
tuous, 


Kept him a foreign maiT still; which so griev’d 
him, 129 

That he ran mad and died. 

Wol. Heaven’s peace be with him ! 

That ’s Christian care enough : for living mur- 
niurers 

There’s places of rebuke He was a fool; 

For he would needs be virtuous: that good 
fellow, 

If I command him, follows my appointment: 

I will have none so near else. Learn this, brother 

W'e live not to be grip’d by meaner persons. 

I A foreign ma/n, % e. employed abroad. 
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K, Heii. Deliver this with modesty to tlie 
queen [^Eu'it Gardiner, \ 

The most convenient place that I can think of 
Eor such receipt of learning is Black-Friars, 
There ye shall meet about this weighty busi- 
ness. 110 

My Wolsey, see it furnish’d. O, my lord, 
Would it not grieve an able man to leave 
So sweet a bedfellow? But, conscience, con- 
science ! 

0, ’t IS a tender place ! and I must leave her. 

\_Ea;eunt. 

Scene III. The same. An ante-chamher in 
the Queenh ajpartments. 

Enter Anne Bullen and an old Ladij. 

Anne. Not for that neither; here ’s the pang 
that pinches. 

His highness having liv’d so long with her, 
and she 

So good a lady that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her, — by my life. 

She never knew harm-doing — 0, nowq after 
So many courses of the sun enthron’d. 

Still growing in a majesty and pomp, — the 
which 

To leave ’s a thousand-fold more bitter tlian 
’Tis sweet at first to acquire,— after this pro- 
cess, 

To give her the avaunt' it is a pity lo 

Would move a monster. 

Old L. Hearts of most hard temper 

Melt and lament for her. 

Anne. O, God’s will ! much better 

She ne’er had known pomp: though ’t be tem- 
poral, 

Yet, if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 
It from the bearer, ’tis a sufferance panging 
As soul and body’s severing. 

Old L. Alas, poor lady' 

She ’s a stranger now again. 

Anne. So much the more 

Must pity drop upon her. Verily, 

I swear, ’t is better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 20 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering gidef, 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

Old L. Our content 

Is our best having. 


([ Anne. By my troth and maidenhead, f 
I would not be a queen. J 

Old L Beshrew me, I would, 

And venture maidenhead for’t; and so would/ 

For all this spice of your hypocrisy: / 

You, that have so fair parts of \voman on you, ' 
Have too a woman’s heart; wBich ever yet / 
Affected eminence, wealth, sovereignty; / 

Which, to say sooth, are blessings; and which/ 
gifts— 80' 

Saving your mincing — the capacity ^ 

Of your soft cheveril conscience would i*eceive, / 
If you might please to stretch it. / 

Anne. Nay, good troth, — / 

Old L. Yes, troth, and troth,] you woukD, 
not be a queen ? 

Anne. No, not for all the riches undei heaven. 
Old L. ’Tis strange; a three-pence bow’d 
would liire me. 

Old as I am, to queen it: but, I pray you, 
Wliat think you of a duchess have you limbs 
To bear that load of title ? 

Anne. No, in truth. 

[[ Old L. Then you are weakly made : pluck J 
off a little; 40 J 

I would not be a young count in your w’ay, \ 
For more than blushing comes to* if your back J 
Cannot vouchsafe this burden, ’tis too w^eak jl 
Ever to get a boy. J 

linne. How you do talk ! ] ^ 

I swear again, I would not be a queen 
For all the world. 

Old L. In faith, for little England 

You’d venture an emballing.^ I myself 
Would for Carnarvonshire, although there 
long’d 

No more to the crown but that. Lo, who 
comes here ? 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 

Cham. Good morrow, ladies. What were’t 
worth to know 50 

The secret of your conference ? 

Anne. My good lord, 

Not your demand; it values not your asking: 
Our mistress’ sorrows we were pitying. 

1 An emballing, %.e. a coronation (an investiture with 
the ball, one of the insignia of royalty). 
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Cham. It was a gentle business, and be- 
coming 34 

Tiie action of good women, there is hope 
All will be well. 

Anne. Now, I pray God, amen’ 

Cham. You bear a gentle mind, and hea- 
Yeiily blessings 



Follow such cinatures That you may, fair lady, 
Perceive I speak sincerely, and high note ^s 
Ta’en of your many virtues, the king’s majesty 
Commends his good opinion to you, and 61 
Does purpose honour to you no less flowing 
Than Marchioness of Pembroke; to which title 
A thousand pound a year, annual support. 


/, '■/Vj IkxX/w 




'Wmi 






Old £d. Yes, tioth, aud troth , you would not bo a (lueen V— ( Act n 3 34 ) 


Out of his grace he adds. 

A mie. I do not know 

What kind of my obedience I should tender; 
More than my all is nothing: nor my prayers 
Are not words duly hallow’d, nor my wishes 
More worth than empty vanities; yet prayers 
and wishes (59 

Are all I can return. Beseech your lordship, 
Vouchsafe to speak my thanks and my obe- 
dience. 

As from a blushing handmaid, to his high- 
ness; 

Whose health and royalty I pray for. 

Cham. Lady, 


I shall not fail to approve the fair conceit^ 
The king hath of you. [Aside\ I have perus’d 
her well; 

Beauty and honour in her are so mingled, 
That they have caught the king: and who 
knows yet 

But from this lady may proceed a gem 
To lighten all this isle? — I ’ll to the king, 
And say I spoke with you. 

Anm. My honour’d lord. 

[Exit Lord ChamherJain. 
[ Old L. Why, this it is; see, see ! 8i 

1 Fair conceit, ffood opiuion. 



ACT II. Scene 3 


KING HENEY VIII. 


ACT II Scene 4. 


I liave been begging sixteen years in court, 

/ Am yet a courtier beggarly, nor could S3 
^Oome pat lietwixt too early and too late 
? For any suit of pounds; and you, O fate ! 

(, A very fresh- fish here, — fie, fie, fie upon 
^This compelPd^ fortune’ — have your mouth 
? fiird up 

( Before you open ’t. 

( Anne. This is strange to me. 

( Old L. How tastes it^ is it bitter? forty 
( pence, no. so 

^ There was a lady once — T is an old story — 

^ That would not be a queen, that would she not, 
^For all the mud in Egypt : have you heard it? 
J Anne. Come, you are pleasant. 

Old L. With your theme, I could 

iO’ermount the lark.] The Marchioness of 
Pembroke ! 

A thousand pounds a year — for pime respect ’ 
No other obligation ' By my life, 

That promises moe thousands: honour’s train 
Is longer than his foreskirt. By this time 
I know your back will bear a duchess: say. 
Are you not stronger than you were? 

Anne. Good lady, 

Make yourself mirth with your particular 
fancy, loi 

And leave me out on ’t. Would I had no 
being, 

If this salute- my blood a jot: it faints me, 
To think what follows. 

The queen is comfortless, and we forgetful 
In our long absence: pray, do not deliver 
What here you Ve heard to her. 

Old L. What do you think me? 

\E.%eunt. 

Scene IV. The mme. A hall in Blach-Friars. 

Trumpets^ senoiet, and cornets. Enter two 
Vergers.) with short silver wands; next them., 
two /Scribes, in the habit of doctors; after 
them, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
alone; after him, the Bishops of Lincoln, 
Ely, Eochester, aiid Saint Asaph; next 
them, with some small distance, follows a 
Gentleman bearing the purse, with the great 
seal, and a cardinaVs hat; then txoo priests, 
bearing each a silver cross; then a Gentle- 


man-usher bare-headed, accompanied with 
a Sergeant-at-arms hearing a silver mace; 
then two Gentlemen hearing two great silver 
pillars; after them, side hg side, the two 
Cardinals, Wolsey and Campeius; two 
Noblemen with the sicord and mace. Then 
enter the King and Queen, and their trains. 
The King takes place under the cloth of 
state; the two Cardinals sit under him as 
judges. The Queen takes place some dis- 
tance from the King. The Bishops place 
themselves on each side the court, in manner 
of a consistory; between them, the Scribes. 
The Lords sit ne.vt the Bishops The rest 
of the Attendants stand in convenient order 
about the stage. 

Wol. Whilst our commission from Eome is 
read, 

Let silence be commanded. 

K. Hen. Wliat ’s the need 1 

It hath already publicly been I’ead, 

And on all sides the authority allow’d; 

You may, then, spare that time. 

TFo^. Be ’t so. Proceed. 

Scribe. Say, Henry King of England, come 
into the court. 

Crier. Henry King of England, &c. 

K. Hen. Here. 

Scribe. Say, Katharine Queen of England, 
come into the court. ii 

Grier. Katharine Queen of England, &c. 

\_The Queen makes no answer, rises out 
of her chair, goes about the court, comes 
to the King, and kneels at his feet; 
then speaks. 

Q. Kath. Sir, I desire you do me right and 
justice; 

And to bestow your pity on me: for 
I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions; having here 
No judge indifferent,^ nor no more assurance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas, sir, 
In what have I offended you ? what cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure, 
That thus you should proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me ? Heaven 
witness, 22 

I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
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1 C & mpelVd , involuntary. 


2 Salute , affect. 


s Indifferent , impartial. 
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At all times to your will conformable; 24 
5 [[Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 

^ Yea, subject to your countenance, glad or sorry, 
^As I saw it inclin’d. When -was the hour 
J I ever contradicted your desire, 

Or made it not mine too ^ Or which of your 
^ friends 29 

/Have I not strove to love, although I knew 
/ He were mine enemy '' what friend of mihe 
{That had to him deriv’d your anger, did I 
/Continue in my liking'? nay, gave notice 
jHe was from thence discharg’d '?[] Sii, call to 
mind 

That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty yeais, and have been blest 
With many children by you; if, in the course 
And process of this time, you can repoit, 

And prove it too, against mine honour aught, 
My bond to wedlock, or my love a,nd duty, 40 
Against your sacred person, in God’s name, 
Turn me away; and let the foull’st contempt 
Shut door upon me, and so give me up 
To the sharp’st kind of justice. Please you, sir, 
The king, your father, wuis reputed for 
A prince most prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch’d wit and judgment; Ferdinand, 
My father, king of Sjiain, was reckon’d one 
The wisest prince that there had reign’d by 
many 

A year before: it is not to be question’d 50 
That they had gather’d a wise council to them 
Of every realm, that did debate this business. 
Who deem’d our marriage lawful. Wherefore 
I humbly 

Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till I may 
Be by my friends in Spain advis’d; whose coun- 
sel 

I will implore: if not, 1’ the name of God, 
Your pleasure be fulfill’d ! 

TFo^. You liave hero, lady, 

And of your choice, these reverend fathers; men 
Of singular integrity and learning, 

Yea, the elect o’ the land, who are assembled 
To plead your cause: it shall be therefore boot- 
less G1 

That longer you desire the court as well 
For your own quiet, as to rectify 
What is unsettled in the king. 

1 That longer you desire the court, i e. that you desire a 
longer session. 


Caj 7 i. His grace 

Hath spoken well and justly therefore, madam. 
It’s lit this royal session do proceed, 

And that, wuthout delay, their arguments 
Be now produc’d and heard. 

Q. Katli. Lord cardinal, 

To you I speak. 

IToZ. Your pleasure, madam? 

Q. Katli. Sir. 

I am about to weep; but, thinking that 70 
We are a queen, or long have dream’d so, 
certain 

Tlie daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
I ’ll turn to spaiks of lire. 

TFoZ. Be patient yet. 

Q. Kath. I will, when you are humble; nay, 
before, 

Or God will punish me I do believe. 

Induc’d by ])otent circumstances, that 
You aie mine enemy, and make my challenge 
You shall not be my judge' for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwuxtmy lordandme, — 
Which God’s dew quench ! Therefore I say 
again, so 

I utterly abhor, yea, from my^ soul 
Ptcfuse you for my judge ; whom, yet once more, 
1 hold my most malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 

WoL I do profess 

You speak not like yourself; who ever yet 
Have stood to charity, and display’d the effects 
Of disposition gentle, and of wdsdom 
O’ertopping woman’s power. Madam, you do 
me wrong: 

I have no spleen against you, nor injustice 
For you or any: how far I have proceeded. 

Or how far furtliei' shall, is warranted 01 
By a commission from the consistory, 

Yea, the whole consistory of Pome. You 
charge me 

That T have blown this coal: I do deny it: 
The king is present: if it be known to him 
That I gainsay my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my falsehood ! yea, as much 
As you have done my truth. If he know 
Tliat I am free of your report, he knows 
I am not of your wu'ong. Therefore in him 
It lies to cure me : and the cure is to loi 
Eeraove these thoughts from you: the which 
before 
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His highness shall speak in, I do beseech 
You, gracious madam, to iinthink your speak- 
ing, 104 

And to say so no more. 

Q. Hath. My lord, my lord, 

I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning. YuuTe meek and 
humble-mouth’d ; 


You sign your place and calling, in full seeming. 
With meekness and humility, but your heart 
Is cramm’d with airogancy, spleen, and pride 
You have, by fortune and his highness’ favours. 
Gone slightly o’er Ioav steps, and now are 
mounted 112 

j AYliere powers are your retainers; and your 
words, % 



Q Kath I do believe, 

luduc d by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy.— (Act 11 2 75-77.) 


Domestics to you, serve your will as ’t please 
Yourself pronounce their office. I must tell you, 
You tender more your person’s honour than 
Your high profession spiritual; that again 
I do refuse you for my judge, and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the Pope, ii9 
To bring my whole cause ’fore his holiness, 
And to be judg’d by him. 

curtsies to the King^ and offers to depart. 

Cam, The queen is obstinate, 

Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be tried by ’t: ’t is not well. 

She ’s going away. 

K. Hen. Call her again. 

Crier. Katharine Queen of England, come 
into the court. 


Grif. Madam, you are call’d back. 

Q. Kath. What need you note it^ pray you, 
keep yoiu way • 

When you are call’d, return. Now, the Lord 
help, 

They vex me past my patience! Pray you, 
pass on: 130 

I will not tarry, no, nor ever more 
Upon this business my appearance make 
In any of their courts. 

\Eweunt Queen., Griffith^ and her other 
Attendants. 

K. Hen. Go thy ways, Kate: 

That man i’ the world who shall report he has 
A better wife, let him iu naught be trusted, 
For speaking false in that: thou ai't, alone — 
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If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness, 

Thy meekness saint-like, wife-1 ike government, 
Obeying in commanding, and thy parts 
Sovereign and pious else, could speak thee 
out — 140 

The queen of earthly queens. She noble born, 
And like her true nobility she has 
Carried herself towards me. 

)Yol. Most gracious sir, 

In humblest manner I require your Inghness, 
That it shall please you to declare in hearing 
Of all these ears— for where I am robb’d and 
bound, 

There must I be unloos’d, although not there 
At once and fully satisfied — whether ever I 
Did broach this business to your highness, or 
Laid any scruple in your way which might 
Induce you to the question on’t? or ever I6i 
Have to you, but with thanks to God fur such 
A royal lady, spake one the least word that 
might 

Be to the prejudice of her present state, 

Or touch of her good person 
K. Hen. My lord cardinal, 

I do excuse you; yea, upon mine honour, 

I free you from ’t. You are not to be taught 
That you have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are so, but, like to village curs. 
Bark when their fellows do: by some of these 
The queen is put in anger. You’re excus’d: 
But will you bo more justified'? you ever 
Have wish’d the sleeping of this business; 

never io.{ 

Desir’d it to be stirr’d ; but oft have hinder’d, 
oft, 

The passages made toward it: on my honour, 
I speak my good lord cardinal to this point, 
And thus far clear him. Now, what mov’d 
me to ’t, 

I will be bold with time and your attention: 
Then mark the inducement. Thus it came ; 
give heed to’t: 

My conscience first receiv’d a tenderness, iro 
Scruple, and prick, on certain speeches utter’d 
By the Bishop of Bayonne, then French am- 
bassador; 

Who had been hither sent on the debating 
A marriage ’twixt the Duke of Orleans and 
Our daughter Mary: i’ the progi'esa of this 
business. 


Ere a determinate resolution, he, 

I mean the bishop, di<l require a respite. 
Wherein he might the king his lord advertise 
Whether our daughter were legitimate, 
Respecting this our marriage with the dowager. 
Sometimes our brothel’s wife. []This respite ' 
shook isi / 

The bosom of my conscience, enter’d me, ; 
Yea, with a splitting powder, and made to/ 
tremble J 

The region of my breast; which forc’d such way, ' 
That many maz’d considerings did throng, ^ 
And press’d in with this caution. First, me-^ 
thought ) 

I stood not in the smile of heaven ; who had ? 

Commanded nature, that my lady’s womb, / 
If it conceiv’d a male child by me, should i 
Do no more offices of life to ’t than loos’ 

The grave does to the dead; for her male issue <' 
Or died where they were made, or shortly after' 
This world had air’d them: hence I took a-^ 
thought, < 

This was a judgment on me, that my kingdom, c 
Well worthy the best heir o’ the world, should i 
not ? 

Be gladded in ’t by me: then follows, that ? 
I weigh’d the danger which my realms stood in J 
By this my i.ssue’s fail; and that gave to me J 
Many a groaning throe. Thus liulhng^ in ^ 
The wild sea of my conscience, I did steer J 
Toward this remedy, whereupon we are 20 i;I 

Now present here together; tliat ’s to say, / 
I meant to rectify my conscience, which J 

T then did feel full sick, and yet nob well, ^ 
By all the reverend fathers of the land 
And doctors learn’d. First I began in private $ 
With you, my Lord of Lincoln; you remember/ 
How under my oppression J did reek, ^ 

When I first mov’d you, ^ 

Zin. Yery well, my liege. ^ 

K. Hen. I have spoke long: be pleas’d your-? 
self to say 210 ? 

How far you satisfied me. ( 

Lin. So please your highness, J 

The question did at first so stagger me, — ( 

Beaifing a state of mighty moment in ’t, \ 

And consequence of dread, —that I committed < 
The daring’st counsel which I had to doubt; ^ 

1 Hulling, drifting to and fro. 
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^ And did entreat your highness to this course 
f Which you are running here 
J K. Hen. I then mov’d you, 

^My Lord of Canterbury; and got your leave 
/To make this present summons: unsolicited 
left no reverend person in this court, 220 
I But by particular consent proceeded 
I Under your hands and seals, therefore, go on, 
'For no dislike 1’ the world against the person 
, Of the good queen, but the sharp thorny points 
'Of my alleged reasons, drive this forward:] 
Prove but our marriage lawful, by my life 
And kingly dignity, we are contented 
To wear our mortal state to come with her, 
Katharine our queen, before the primest crea- 
ture 229 


That ’s paragon’d o’ the woi'ld. 

Cam So please your highness, 

The queen being absent, ’t is a needful fitness 
That we adjourn this court till further day. 
Meanwhile must be an earnest motion 
Made to the queen, to call back her appeal 
She intends unto his holiness. 

II. Hen [^Asidel 1 may perceive 

These cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
This dilatory sloth and tricks of Rome, 

My learii’d and well-beloved servant, Oran- 
mer, 

Prithee, return: with thy approach, I know, 
My comfort comes along. — Break up the court: 
I say, set on. 211 

[^E.veunt in manner as they entered. 


ACT 

ScEKE 1 . London. Palace at Bridewell: a room 
in the Queers apartment. 

The Queen and some of her Women at worlc. 

Q. Hath. Take thy lute, wench: my soul 
grows sad with troubles; 

Sing, and disperse ’em, if thou canst: leave 
working. 

Song. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain-tops that freeze, 

Bow themselves when he did sing: 

To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung, as sun and showers 

There had made a lasting spring. 

Every thing that heard him play, 

Even the billows of the sea, 10 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 

In sweet music is such art, 

Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or hearing die. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

Q. Hath. How now ! 

Gent. An ’t please your grace, the two great 
cardinals 

Wait in the presence.^ 

Q. Hath. Would they speak with me^ 


1 The presence i i.e. the presence-chamber. 
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III. 

Gent. They will’d me say so, madam. 

Q. Hath Pray their graces 

To come near. [EHt Gentle^nan ] What can be 
their business 

With me, a poor weak wmman, fall’n from 
favour 20 
I do not like their coming. Now I think on ’t, 
They should be good men, their affairs as 
righteous: 

But all hoods make not monks 

Enter Wolsev and Campeius. 

Wol. Peace to your highness ! 

Q. Hath. Your graces find me here part of 
a housewife: 

I would be all, against the worst may ha])pen. 
What are your pleasures wdth me, reverend 
lords ? 

Wol. May’t please you, noble madam, to 
withdraw 

Into your private chamber, we sliall give you 
The full cause of our coming. 

Q. Hath. Speak it here; 

There ’s nothing I have done yet, 0’ my con- 
science, so 

Deserves a corner: would all other women ^ 
Could speak this with as free a soul as I do 1 i 
My lords, I care not, so much I am happy I 
Above a number, if my actions J 
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; Were tiied by every tongue, every eye saw ’em, 

5 Envy 1 and base opinion set against ’em, 

J I know my life so even. If your business 
) Seek me out, and that way I am wife in, 
iOiit with it boldly.] truth loves open dealing. 

Wol. Tanta est ergu te moitis integntas^ re- 
gitia sereiiissinia^ — ^ 4i 

Q. Keith. 0, good my lord, no Latin; 

I am not such a truant since my coming, 

As not to know the language I have liv’d in- 
A strange tongue makes my cause more strange, 
suspicious ; 

Pray, speak in English: here are some will 
thank you. 

If you speak truth, for their poor mistress’ sake ; 
Believe me, she has had much wrong: lord 
cardinal, 

The -willing’st sin I ever yet committed 49 
May be absolv’d in English. 

WoL Noble lady, 

I am sorry my integrity should bleed — 

And service to his majesty and you — 

So deep suspicion, where all faith was meant. 
We come not by the way of accusation. 

To taint that honour every good tongue blesses, 
Nor to betray you any way to sorrow, — 

You have too much, good lady, — but to know 
How you stand minded in the weighty differ- 
ence oS 

Between the king and you, and to deliver. 
Like free and honest men, our just opinions. 
And comforts to your cause. 

Oa7n. Most honour’d madam, 

My Lord of York, out of his noble nature, 
>[[Zeal and obedience he still bore your gi'ace, 
J Forgetting, like a good man, your late censure 
^ Both of his truth and him, which was too far,] 
Offers, as I do, in a sign of peace, 

His service and his counsel. 

Q. Kath. [Aside] To betray me. — 

My lords, I thank you both for your good wills ; 
Ye speak like honest men, — pray God, ye 
prove so ! 

But how to make ye suddenly an answer, 

In such a point of weight, so near mine 
honour, — n 

More near my life, I fear, — with my weak wit, 

1 Emiy, malice. 

2 “Such is ray integrity of purpose towards tliee, most 
serene highness,” 


And to such men of gravity and learning, 

In truth, I know not. I was set at work 
Among my maids, full little, God knows, 
looking 

Either for such men or such business. 

For her sake that I have been, — for I feel 
The last fit of niy greatness, — good your graces, 
Let me have time and counsel for my cause: 
Alas, I am a ■woman, friendless, hopeless ! 

Wol. Madam, you wrong the king’s love 
with these fears: yi 

Your hopes and friends are infinite. 

Q Kath. In England 

But little for my profit; can you think, lords. 
That any Englishman dare give me counsel? 
Or be a known friend, ’gainst his highness’ 
pleasure, — 

Though he be grown so desperate to be 
honest, — 

And live a subject^ Nay, forsooth, my friends. 
They tha.t must weigh out my afflictions, 

They that my trust must grow to, live not here: 
They are, as all my other comforts, far hence, 
In mine own country, lords. 

Cam I would your grace 

Would leave your griefs, and take my counsel. 
Q. Kath. How, sir? 

Cam. Put your mam cause into the king’s 
protection ; 93 

He ’s loving and most gracious: ’t will be much 
Both for your honour better and your cause; 
For it the trial of the law o’ertake ye, 

You’ll part away disgrac’d. 

Wol. He tells you rightly. 

Q. Kath. Ye tell me what ye wish for both, 
my ruin: 

Is this your Christian counsel? out upon ye ! 
Heaven is above all yet; there sits a Judge 
That no king can corrupt. 

Cam. Your rage mistakes us. 

Q. Kath. The more shame for ye: holy men 
I thought ye, 102 

Upon my soul, two reverend cardinal virtues; 
But cardinal sins and hollow hearts I fear ye ; 
Mend ’em, for shame, my lords. Is this your 
comfort? 

The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady, — 
A woman lost among }'e, laugh’d at, scorn’d? 
I will not wish ye half my miseries; 

I have more charity, but say, I warn’d ye; 
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Take heed, for heaven’s sake, take heed, lest 
at once no 

The burthen of my sorrows fall upon ye. 

Wol. Madam, this is a mere distraction;^ 
You turn the good we offer into envy. 

Q. Kath. You turn me into nothing, woe 
upon ye, 

^And all such false professors! [[Would you 
J have me — 

^ If you have any justice, any pity, 

J If ye be any thing but churchmen’s habits — 

^ Put my sick cause into his hands that hates 
; me? 

[ Alas, has banish’d me his bed already, no 
: His love, too long ago ! I am old, my lords, 

J And all the fellowship I hold now with him 
^ Is only my obedience. What can happen 
r To me above this wretchedness '’ all your studies 
) Make me a curse like this. 

/ Cam. Your fears are worse. 

' Q. Kath. Have I liv’d thus long — let me 
/ speak myself, 

Since virtue finds no friends — a wife, a true 
^ one ? 

woman, I dare say without vain-glory, 
Never yet branded with suspicion? 

^Have I with all my full affections 
^ Still met the king? lov’d him next heaven? 
^ obey’d him? 130 

j!Been, out of fondness, superstitious to him? 

;! Almost forgot my prayers to content him ? 

< And am I thus rewarded ? ’t is not well, lords. 
^ Bring me a constant woman to her husband, 
^One that ne’er dream’d a joy beyond his plea- 
) sure ; 

^And to that woman, wlien she has done most, 
5 Yet will I add an honour, a great patience.] 
^yol. Madam, you wander from the good 
we aim at. 

§. Kath. My lord, I dare not make myself 
so guilty, 

To give up willingly that noble title 140 
Your master wed me to: nothing but dearth 
Shall e’er divorce my dignities. 

Wol. Pray, hear me. 

Q. Kath. Would I had never trod this Eng- 
lish earth, 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it ! 

1 Distraction, frenzy. 
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Ye have angels’ faces, but heaven knows your 
hearts. 145 

What will become of me now, wretched lady! 

I am the most unhappy woman living. 

\To her Women] Alas, poor wenches, where are 
now your fortunes ' 

Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, no hope; no kindred wmep for me; 
Almost no grave allow’d me: like the hi}", 
That once was mistress of the field and flour- 
ish’d, 152 

I ’ll hang my head and perish. 

Wol. If your grace 

Could but be brought to know our ends are 
honest, 

You ’d feel more comfort. Why should we, 
good lady, 

Upon what cause, wrong you? alas, our places, 
The way of our profession is against it: 

We are to cure such sorrows, not to sow ’em. 
For goodness’ sake, consider what you do; 
How you may hurt yourself, ay, utterly luo 
Grow from the king’s acquaintance, by this 
carriage. 

The hearts of princes kiss obedience. 

So much they love it; but to stubborn spirits 
They swell, and grow as terrible as storms. 

I know you have a gentle, noble temper, 

A soul as even as a calm, pray, think us 
Those we profess, peace-makers, friends, and 
servants. 

Cam. Madam, you’ll find it so. [You wrong; 
your virtues ; 

With these weak women’s fears: a noble spirit, ? 
As yours was put into you, ever casts itoj 

Such doubts, as false coin, from it. The king^ 
loves you; i 

Beware you lose it not:] for us, if you please j 
To trust us in your business, we are ready 
To use our utmost studies in your service. 

Q. Kath. Do what ye will, my lords: and 
pray forgive me. 

If I have us’d myself unmannerly; 

You know I am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a seemly answer to such persons. 
Pray, do my service to his majesty: 

He has my heart yet; and shall have my 
prayers iso 

While I shall have my life. Come, reverend 
fathers, 




KILTIG HEJIIiY yx]i Q JShth. Do ’ssiha't^e t^sdII iK^’^lcrds and pf'^ forgive me. 

Act m, Scene I.liae” J26-TZ6 If Ilia^e usd-Ti^self inmieLniLerly, 
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ACT III. Scene 2 


Bestow your counsels on me: she now begs, 
That little thought, when she set footing here. 
She should have bought her dignities so dear. 

\_Ejoeunt. 

Scene II The same. Ante-cliamher to the 
King^s apartment in the palace. 

Enter the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of 
Suffolk, the Earl of Surrey, and the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

Eor. If you will now unite in youi* com- 
plaints. 

And force ^ them with a constancy, the cardinal 
Cannot stand under them, if you omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promise 
But tliat you shall sustain moe new disgraces. 
With these you bear already. 

^<ur. I am joyful 

To meet the least occasion that may give me 
Eeinembraiice of my father-in-law, the duke, 
To be reveng’d on Inm. 

Suf. 'Which of the peers 

Have uncontemn’d gone by him, or at least 
Strangely neglected ? when did he regard 
The stamp of nobleness in any person 12 
Out of himself 

Cham. My lords, you speak your pleasures : 
What he deserves of you and me I know; 
What we can do to him, though now the time 
Gives way to us, I much fear. If you cannot 
Bai’ his access to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him ; for he hath a wutchcraft 
Over the king in ’s tongue. 

Xor. 0 , fear him not; 

His spell in that is out: the king hath found 
Matter against him that for ever mars 21 
The honey of his language. No, he’s settled. 
Not to come off, in his displeasure. 

Sur. Sir, 

I should be glad to hear such news as this 
Once every hour. 

Nor. Believe it, this is true: 

In the divorce his contrary proceedings 
Ai^e all unfolded; wherein he appears 
As I would wish mine enemy. 

Sur. How came 

His practices to light ? 

1 Force , i e enforce. 


jSuf. Most strangely. 

Ear. O, how, how? 

Sicf. The cardinal’s letters to the Pope mis- 
carried, ‘60 

And Crime to the eye 0’ the king, wherein was 
read. 

How that the cardinal did entreat his holiness 
To stay the judgment 0’ the divorce; for if 
It did take place, “I do,” cpioth he, “perceive 
My king is tangled in affection to 
A creature of the cpieen’s, Lady Anne Bullen.” 
Eur. Has the king this? 

Eiff- Believe it. 

Sur. Will tins work? 

Cham. The king in this perceives him, how 
he coasts .ss 

And hedges his own w^ay. But in this point 
All Ins tricks foumler, and he brings his physic 
After his patient’s death the king already 
Hath married the fair lady. 

Sur Would he had! 

Suf. May you be happy in your wish, my 
lord I 

For, I profess, you have ’t. 

Sur. Now, all my joy 

Trace‘s the conjunction! 

S^if My amen to ’t! 

Nor. All men’s! 

Suf. Tliere’s order given for her coronation: 
Marry, tliis is yet but young, ^ and may be left 
To some ears unrecounted. But, my lords. 
She is a gallant creature, and complete 49 
In mind and feature: I persuade me, from her 
Will fall some blessing to this land, which shall 
In it be memoriz’d 

Sur. But, will the king 

Digest this letter of the cardinal’s? 

The Lord forbul! 

Nor. Marry, amen! 

Svf No, no; 

Thei-e be moe wasps that buzz about his nose 
Will make this sting the sooner. Cardinal 
Cam perns 

Is stol’n away to Eome; hath ta’en no leave; 
Has left the cause o’ the king unhandled, and 
Is posted as the agent of our cardinal, 

To second all his plot. I do assure you 60 
The king cried “Ha!” at this. 

2 Trace , follow. 3 Young , recent. 
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Cham. Now, God incense him, 

And let him cry “Ha!"’ louder’ 

Nor. But, my lord. 

When returns Cranmer? 

Suf. He is returiTd in his opinions; which 
Have satisfied the king for his divorce. 
Together with all famous colieges 
Almost in Christendom, shortly, I believe. 
His second marriage shall be publish’d, and 
Her coronation. Katharine no more go 

Shall be call’d queen, but princess dowager 
And widow to Prince Arthur. 

Nor. This same Cranmer ’s 

A worthy fellow^, and hath ta’en much pain 
In the king’s business. 

Sitf. He has; and we shall see him 

For it an archbishop. 

Nor. So 1 hear. 

Sitf. ’Tis so. 

The cardinal! 

Editor WoLSEY and Cromwell. 

Nor Observe, observe, he ’s moody. 

The packet, Cromwell, 

Gave ’t you the king? 

Crorii. To his own hand, in ’s bedchamber. 

^yol. Look’d he o’ the inside of the paper? 

Crom. Presently 

He did unseal them, and the first he view’d. 
He did it with a serious mind ; a heed so 
Was m his countenance. You he bade 
Attend him here this morning. 

Wol. Is he ready 

To come abroad ? 

C7'om. I think, by this he is. 

Wol. Leave me awhile. \_E.vit Cromwell. 
\Aside\ It shall be to the Duchess of Alen^on, 
The French king’s sister, he shall marry her. 
AnneBullen! No; I’llno AnneBullens for him: 
There ’s more in ’t than fair visage. Bullen ' 
No, we ’ll no Bullens. Speedily I wish 
To hear from Rome. The Marchioness of 
Pembroke ! 90 

Nor. He ’s discontented. 

Suf. May be, he hears the king 

Does whet his anger to him. 

SuT. Sharp enough. 

Lord, for thy justice’ 

Wol. [Aside] The late queen’s gentlewoman, 
a knight’s daughter, 
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To be her mistress’ mistress ' the queen’s queen ! 
This candle burns not cl ear* ’t is I must snuff it; 
Then out it goes. What though I know her 
virtuous 

And w^ell deserving? yet I know her for 
A spleeny Lutheran, and not wholesome to 
Our cause, that she should lie i’ the bosom of 
Our hard -rul’d king. Again, there is sprung up 
An heietic, an arch one, Cranmer; one 102 
Hath crawl’d into the favour of the king. 

And IS his oracle. 

Ahor, He is vex’d at something. 

Sur. I would ’tw^ere something that would 
fret the string. 

The master-cord on’s heart’ 

Suf. The king, the king’ 

Enter the 'Ejni<3c, reading a schedide^ Lovell. 

K. Hen What piles of wealth hath he 
accumulated 

To his own portion’ and what expense by the 
hour 

Seems to flow from him! How^, i’ the name 
of thrift, 109 

Does he rake this together? Now, my lords, 
Saw you the cardinal ? 

Nor. My lord, we have 

Stood here observing him : some strange com- 
motion 

Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and starts; 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground. 
Then lays his finger on his temple; straight 
Springs out into fast gait; then stops again. 
Strikes his breast hard; and anon he casts 
His eye against the moon: in most strange 
postures 

We have seen him set himself. 

K. Hen. It may well be; 

There is a mutiny in’s mind. [^This morning) 
Papers of state he sent me to peruse, 121 ) 
As I requir’d: and wot you what I found ) 
There, on my conscience, put unwittingly? I 
Forsooth, an inventory, thus importing,— ) 
Tlie several parcels of his plate, his treasure, ) 
Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household; which) 
I find at such proud rate, that it out-speaks < 
Possession of a subject. 

Nor. It ’s heaven’s will: 

Some spirit put this paper in the packet. 

To bless your eye withal. 



ACT III. Scene 2. 
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K, HenT^ If we did think 

His contemplation were above the earth, 

And fix^d on spiritual object, he should still 
Dwell in his musings: but I am afraid 133 
His thinkings are below the moon, not worth 
His serious considering. 

{Takes his seat^ and whispers Lovell^ 
toho goes to Wolsey 


WoL Heaven forgive me! — 

Ever God bless your highness! 

K. Hen. Good my lord, 

You are full of heavenly stuff, and bear the 
inventory 

Of your best graces in your mind; the which 
You were now running obr: you have scarce 
time 139 



K lien Kcacl o’er this; 

And after, tins him a kUer] • and then to breakfast with 
What appetite you have— (Act m. 2 201-203 ) 


To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span 
To keep your earthly audit: sure, in that 
I deem you an ill husband,^ and am glad 
To have you therein my companion. 

Wol. Sir, 

For holy offices I have a time; a time 
To think upon the part of business which 
I bear f the state; and nature does require 
Her times of preservation, which perforce 
I, her frail son, amongst my brethren mortal, 
Must give my tendence to. 

said well. 


)YoL And ever may your highness yoke to- 
gether, 150 

As I will lend you cause, my doing well 
With my well saying! 

K. lien. ’Tis well said again; 

And ^tis a kind of good deed to say well: 

And yetwordsarenodeeds. Myfather lov’d you: 
He said he did; and with his deed did crown 
Hia word upon you. Since I had my office, 

1 have ke])t you next my heart; have not alone 
Employ’d you where high profits might come 
home, 

But par’d my present havings, to bestow 
My bounties upon you. 
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1 An ill husband, a bad manager. 
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^Yol. \_Aside\ Wliat siiould this mean ? 
Sur. [Aside to the otkei'sl The Lord increase 
this business ! 

K. Hen. Have I not made you 

The prime^manof the stated I pray you, tell me, 
If what I now pronounce you have found true: 
And, if you may confess it, say withal, 164 
If you are bound to us or no. What say you*? 
VYol. My sovei’eign, I confess your royal 
graces, 

Shower’d on me daily, have been more than 
could 

My studied purposes requite; which went 
Eeyond all man’s endeavours : my endeavours 
Have ever come too short of my desires, i7o 
; Yet iil’d^ with my abilities: [^mine own ends 
^ Have been mine so, that evermore they jiointed 
^ To the good of your most sacred person and 
J The profit of the state. For your great graces 
J Heap’d upon me, poor undeserver, I 
JCan nothing render but allegiant thanks, 

J My prayers to heaven for you, my loyalty, 

^ Which ever has and ever shall be growing, 
/Till death, that winter, kill it. 

/ K. Hen. Fairly answer’d, 

J A loyal and obedient subject is iso 

/Therein illustrated: the honour of it 
^ Does pay the act of it; as, i’ the contrary, 
j The foulness is the punishment I presume 
) That, as my hand has open’d bounty to you, 
/My heart dropp’d love, my power rain’d 
j honour, more 

/ On you than any, so your hand and heart, 

^ Your brain, and every function of your power, 
/Should, notwithstanding that your bond of 
duty, 

/As ’t were in love’s particular, be more 1S9 
< To me, your friend, than any.] 

Wol. I do profess 

That for your highness’ good I ever labour’d 
More than mine own; that am, have, and 
will be, — 

Though all the world should crack their duty 
to you, 

And throw it from their soul; though perils 
did 

Abound, as thick as thought could make ’em, 
and 


Appear in forms more horrid, — yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against the chiding^ flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And stand unshaken yours. 

K. Hen ’T is nobly spoken. 

Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breast. 

For you have seen him open ’t. [Gives him the 
inventory . 1 Bead o’er this; 20i 

And after, this [Gives him a letter] : and then 
to breakfast with 
What appetite you have. 

[En'it^froioning upon Wolsey: tlieNohles 
throng after him^ smiling and ivhisper- 
ing. 

^Yol. What should this niean^ 

What sudden anger ’s this'/ how have I rea23’d 
it? 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leajyd from his eyes: so looks the chafed 
lion 

Upon the daring huntsman that has gall’d 
him; 

Then makes him nothing. I must read this 
paper; 

I fear, the story of his anger. ’T is so; 

This paper has undone me: ’tis the account 
Of all that world of wealth I have drawn to- 
gether 211 

For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the Pope- 
dom, 

And fee my friends in Borne. 0 negligence, 
Fit for a fool to fall by’ what cross^ devil 
Made me put this main secret in the packet 
I sent the king? Is there no way to cure 
this? 

No new device to beat this from his brains ? 

I know ’twill stir him strongly; yet I know 
A way, if it take right, in spite of fortune, 
Will bring me off again. What ’s this? “ To 
the Pope ! ” 220 

The letter, as I live, with all the business 
I writ to ’.3 holiness Nay, then, farewell ! 

I have touch’d the highest point of all my 
greatness; 

And, from that full meridian of my glory, 

I haste now to my setting: I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man see me more. 
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1 Pnine, first, foremost 


2 Fil'd, kept pace. 


3 Chiding, resounding 


^ Cross, perverse. 
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Re-enter the Dukes of Norfolk aoid Suffolk, 
the Earl of Surrey, and the Lord Cham- 
berlain. 

Vor. Hear the king’s pleasure, cardinal; 
who commands you 
To render up the great seal presently 
Into our hands; and to confine yourself 230 
To Asher-house, my Lord of Winchester’s, 
Till you hear further from his highness. 

Wol. Stay: 

Where’s your commission, lords? words can- 
not carry 

Authority so weighty. 

Siif. Who dare cross ’em, 

Bearing the king’s will from his mouth ex- 
pressly ^ 

WoL Till I find more than will or words to 
do it, — 

I mean your malice, — know, officious lords, 

I dare and must deny it. Now I feel 
Of what coarse metal ye are moulded, — envy: 
How eagerly ye follow my disgraces, 240 
As if it fed ye ! and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear m every thing may bring my ruin ' 
Follow your envious courses, men of malice; 
You have Christian warrant for ’em, and, no 
doubt, 

In time will find their fit rewards. That seal, 
You ask with such a violence, the king — 
Mine and your master — with his own hand 
gave me ; 247 

Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honours, 
During my life; and, to confirm his goodness, 
Tied it by letters-patents: now, who’ll take it? 
Sur, The king, that gave it. 

It must be hunself, then. 
Siir. Thou art a proud traitor, priest. 

Proud lord, thou liest: 
Within these forty hours Surrey durst better 
Have burnt that tongue than said so. 

Thy ambition, 

Thou scarlet sin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law: 

The heads of all thy brother cardinals, 

With thee and all thy best parts bound to- 
gether, 

Weigh’d not a hair of his. Plague of your 
policy ! 

You sent me deputy for Ireland; 2go 


Par from his succour, from the king, from all 
That might have mercy on the fault thou 
gav’st him; 262 

Whilst your great goodness, out of holy pity. 
Absolv’d him with an axe. 

This, and all else 

This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 

I answer is most false. The duke by law 
Pound his deserts, how innocent I was 
Prom any private malice in his end, 

His noble jury and foul cause can witness. 

If I lov’d many words, lord, I should tell you 
You have as little honesty as honour, 271 

That in the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever royal master, 

Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. 

By my soul, 

Your long coat, priest, protects you; thou 
shouldst feel 

My sword i’ the life-blood of thee else. My 
lords. 

Can ye endure to hear this arrogance? 

And from this fellow If we live thus tamely. 
To be thus jaded ^ by a piece of scarlet, 2 so 
Parewell nobility; let his grace go forward, 
And dare us with his cap like larks. 

All goodness 

Is poison to thy stomach. 

^^‘ur. Yes, that goodness 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion; 
The goodness of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the Pope against the king: your 
goodness, 

Since you provoke me, shall be most notorious. 
My Lord of Norfolk, as you are truly noble. 
As you respect the common good, the state 
Of our despis’d nobility, our issues, 201 

Who, if he live, will scarce be gentlemen, 
Produce the grand sum of his sins, the articles 
Collected from his life. I ’ll startle you 
Worse than the sacring bell, when the brown 
wench 

Lay kissing in your arms, lord cardinal. 

Wol. How much, methinks, I could despise 
this man, 

But that I am bound in charity against it I 


1 Jaded , spurned. 
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iVo?\ Those articles, my lord, are in the king’s 
hand : 

But, thus much, they are foul ones. 

Wol. So much fairer 

And spotless shall mine innocence arise, 30i 
When the king knows my truth. 

Siu\ This cannot save you: 

I thank my memory, I yet remember 
Some of these articles; and out they shall. 
Now, if you can blush, and cry guilty, cardinal. 
You ’ll show a little honesty. 

Wol. Speak on, sir; 

I dare your worst objections: if I blush, 

It IS to see a nobleman want manners. 

Sur. I had rather want those than my head. 
Have at you ! 

Eirst, that, without the king’s assent or know- 
ledge, 310 

You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim’d the jurisdiction of all bishops. 

Nor. Then, that mall you writ to Rome, or else 
To foreign princes. Ego et Rex meus 
Was still inscrib’d; in which you brought the 
king 

To be your servant. 

5 Suf. [ Then, that, without the knowledge 
? Either of king or council, when you went 
( Ambassador to the emperor, you made bold 
^To carry into Flanders the great seal. 

Sur. Item, you sent a large commission 
jTo Gregory de Cassado to conclude, 321 

^Without the king’s will or the state’s allowance, 
( A league between his highness and Ferrara.] 
jSuf. That, out of mere ambition, you have 
caus’d 

Your holy hat to be stamp’d on the king’s coin. 
Sur. Then, that you have sent innumerable 
substance — 

By what means got, I leave to your own con- 
science — 

To furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities; to the mere^ undoing 
Of all the kingdom. Many more there are; 
Which, since they are of you, and odious, 331 
I will not taint my mouth with. 

Cham. 0 my lord, 

Press not a falling man too far! ’tis virtue: 
His faults lie open to the laws; let them. 


Not you, correct him. My heart weeps to see 
him 

So little of his great self. 

Sur. I forgive him. 

{^Suf. Lord cardinal, the king’s further J 
pleasure is, — ) 

Because all those things you have done of late, f 
By your power legatine,'-^ within this kingdom,^ 
Fall into the compass of ‘<1 prcemunire , — 340 ( 

That therefore such a writ be su’d against you;( 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, ( 
Chattels, and whatsoever, and to be ( 

Out of the king’s protection. This is my charge.] ' 
Nor. And so we ’ll leave you to your medi- 
tations 

How to live better. For your stubborn answnr 
About the giving back the groat seal to us, 
The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall 
thank you. 3ts 

So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 

[Exeunt all except Wolsey. 
Wol So farewell to tlie little good you bear 
me. 

Farewell > a long farewell to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes; to-morrow blos- 
soms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon 
him; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-riponing, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur’d, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
This many summers in a sea of glory; 3G0 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown ])ride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Yain pomp and glory of this world, 1 hate ye; 
I feel ray heart new open’d. 0 hoAv wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would asjnre to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or wmmen 
have; 370 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 


1 Mere, utter 
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a Power legatine, i.e. power as legate. 
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Enter Cromwell, amazedhj. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ! 
Crom. I have no power to speak, sir. 

What, amaz’d 

At my misfortunes? can thy spiiit wonder 


A great man should decline? Nay, an you 
weep, 

I am fall’ll indeed. 

Crom, How does your grace ? 

WoL Why, well; 

Never so truly happy, my good CromwelL 



i 

1 
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Wol So farewell to the httle good you hear me 
rarcwell ' a long fai’ewell to all my greatness’— (Act ni 2. 350, 351 ) 


I know myself now; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 

A still and quiet conscience. The king has 
cur’d me, 

I humbly thank his grace; and from these 
shoulders, 

These ruin’d pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour. 
O ’t is a burden, Cromwell, ’t is a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven! 

Grom. I am glad your grace has made that 
right use of it. 

TFo^. I hope I have : I am able now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 3ss 

To endure more miseries and greater far 


Than my weak-hearted enemies dare oJtter. 
What news abroad? 

Crom. The heaviest and the worst 

Is your displeasure with the king. 

God bless him! 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is 
chosen 

Lord chancellor in your place. 

IFo^. That’s somewhat sudden: 

But he ’s a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness’ favour, and do justice 
For truth’s sake and his conscience; that his 
bones. 

When he has run his course and sleeps in 
blessings, 
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May have a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on 
’eml — 

What more? 

Crom. That Cranmer is return’d with wel- 
come, 

Install’d lord archbishop of Canterbiury. 

Wol. That’ s news indeed 
Crom. Last, that the Lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was view’d in open as his queen, 
Going to chapel; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol. There was the weight that pull’d me 
down. 0 Cromwell, 

The king has gone beyond me : all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever: 4io 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, 
Cromwell; 

I am a poor fall’n man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master, seek the king; 
That sun, I pray, may never set ! I have told 
him 

What and how true thou art: he will advance 
thee; 

Some little memory of me will stir him — 

I know his noble nature — not to let 4i9 

Thy hopeful service perish too: good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make use^ now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom. 0 my lord. 

Must I, then, leave you? must I needs forgo 
So good, so noble, and so true a master? 

Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron. 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
The king shall have my service; but my prayers 
For ever and for ever shall be yours. 

Wol. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a 
tear 429 

In all my miseries; but thou hast forc’d me, 


Out of tliy honest trutli, to play the woman. 
Let’s dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, 
Cromwell; 432 

And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleej^ in dull cold marble, where no men- 
tion 

Of me more must be heard of, say, I taught 
thee, 

Say, Wolsey, that once trod tlie ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of 
honour, 437 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin’d me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, ding away ambition: 
By that sin fell the angels, how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it? 
Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that 
hate thee; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear 
not: 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s: then if thou fall’st, 0 
Cromwell, 

Thou fall’s! a blessed martyr. Serve the 

king 450 

And, prithee, lead me in: 

There take an inventory of all 1 have, 

To the last penny; ’tis the king’s, my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Crom- 
well ! 

Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 458 
Crom. Good sir, have patience. 

Wol. So I have. Farewell 

The hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven do 
dwell. [Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 


Scene I. A street in Westminster. 

Enter two Gentlemen.^ meeting. 

First Gent You ’re well met once again. 


Sec. Gent So are you. 

First Gent. You come to take your stand 
here, and behold 

The Lady Anne pass from her corona- 
tion ? 


1 Use, interest. 
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/ £ Sec. Gent ’T is all my business. At our 

/ last encounter 

f The Duke of Buckingham came from his trial. 
J First Gent. ’T is very true; but that time 
;; offer'd sorrow; 

^This, general ]oy. 

J Sec. Gent. Y is well: the citizens, 

A am sure, have shown at full their royaD 
\ minds — 


As, let 'em have their rights, they are everj 
forward — 

In celebration of this day with shows, lo ! 
Pageants and sights of honour. J 

First Gent Never greater, J 

Nor, I’ll assure you, better taken, sir 

Sec. Gent. May I be bold to ask what that i 
contains, 

That paper in your hand? 



Bee Gent The trumpets feouiul sUntl close, the aueen is cowing —(Act iv 1 ,i() ) 


? First Gent. Yes; ’tis the list 

( Of those that claim their offices this day 
(By custom of the coronation. 

5 The Duke of Suffolk is the tirst, and claims 
To be high-steward ; next, the Duke of Norfolk, 
^He to be earl marshal: you may read the rest. 
( Sec. Gent I thank you, sir: had I not known 
j those customs, 20 

^ I should have been beholding to your paper.] 
But, I beseech you, what’s become of Katharine, 
The princess dowager? how goes her business? 
First Gent. That I can tell you too. The 
archbishop 

Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order. 


1 Royal, t.e. loyal. 


Held a late court at Dunstable, six miles off 
From Ainpthill, wdiere the princess lay; to 
which 28 

She was often cited by them, but appear’d not: 
And, to be short, for not appearance and 
The king’s late scruple, by the main assent 
Of all these learned men she was divorc’d, 
And the late marriage made of none effect: 
Since which she was remov’d to Kimbolton, 
Where she remains now sick. 

Sec. Gent. Alas, good lady I [Trumpets, 
The trumpets sound : stand close, the queen is 
coming. [lIa^ltho^s. 

THE ORDEK OF THE PliOCESSIOK. 

1. A lively jiourisli of trumpets. 

2. Then two J udges. 
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3 Lord Chancellor, with purse and mace be- 
fore him 

4. Choristers, singing. [^Musicians. 

5. Mayor of London, hearing the 'inace. Then 

Garter, in his coat of arms, and on his 
head a gilt copper crown. 

6. Marquess Dorset, hearing a sceptre of gold, 

on his head a denii-coronal of gold. With 
him, the Earl of Surrey, hearing the rod 
of silver with the dove, crowned with an 
earVs coronet. Collars of SS. 

*7. Duke of Suffolk, in his rohe of estate, Jus 
coronet on his head, hearing a long white 
wand as high- stew ard. With him, the Duke 
OF Norfolk, ‘with the rod of marshalship, 
a coronet on his head. Collars of SS. 

8 . A canopy home hy four of the Cinque-ports; 

under it, the Queen in her rohe; her hair 
richly adorned with pearl, crowned. On 
each side of her, the Bishops of London 
and Winchester. 

9. The old Duchess of Norfolk, in a coronal 

of gold, wrought with flowers, hearing the 
Queen’s train. 

10. Certain Laches or Countesses, with plain 
circlets of gold without flowers. 

They pass over the stage in order and state. 

}A royal train, believe me. Q These I know: 
{'Who’s that that bears the sceptre'? 

^ First Gent. Marquess Dorset: 

{I And that the Earl of Surrey, with the rod. 

^ Sec. Gent. A bold brave gentleman. That 
) should be 40 

^The Duke of Suffolk? 

i First Gent. ’T is the same, — high-steward. 
> aScc. Gent. And that my Lord of Norfolk'? 
i Fust Gent. Yes.] 

Sec. Gent \_LooJcing on the Quee}i\ Heaven 
bless thee ! 

Thou hast the sweetest face I ever look’d on. 
Sir, as I have a soul, she is an angel; 

XOur king has all the Indies in his arms, 

^ And more and richer, when he strains that lady : 
cannot blame his conscience.] 

First Gent. They that bear 

The cloth of honour o’er her are four barons 
Of the Cinque-ports. 

Sec. Gent. Those men are happy; and so are 
all are near her. so 


I take it, she that carries up the train 5i 
Is that old noble lady, Duchess of Norfolk. 
First Gent. It is; and all the rest are coun- 
tesses. 

Sec. Gent Their coronets say so. These are 
stars indeed; 

And sometimes falling ones. 

First Gent. No more of that. 

\_Exit procession, and then a great flour- 
ish of trumpets. 

Enter a third Gentleman. 

First Gent. God save you, sii ! where have 
you been broiling? 

Thu'd Gent Among the crowd i’ the abbey; 
where a finger 

Could not be wedg’d in more: I am stifled 
With the mere rankness of thcii- joy. 

Sec. Gent. You saw 

The ceremony? 

IViird Gent. That I did. 

First Gent. How was it? co 

Third Gent Well worth the seeing. 

Sec. Gent. Good sir, speak it to us. 

Third Gent. As well as I am able. The rich 
stream 

Of lords and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar’d place in the choir, fell off 
A distance from her; while her grace sat down 
To rest awhile, some lialf an hour or so, 

In a rich chair of state, opposing freely 
The beauty of her ])erson to the people. 
[{Believe me, sir, she is the goodliest woman J 
That ever lay by man: which when the people ; 
Had the full view of, such a noise arose li j 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest, ') 
As loud, and to as many tunes: hats, cloaks, — ; 
Doublets, I think,—- fiewup; and had their faces ? 
Been loose, this day they had been lost. Such) 

m 

I never saw before. Great-bellied women, I 
That had not half a week to go, like rams ) 
In the old time of war, would shake the press, ? 
And make ’em reel before ’em. No man living; 
Could say, “This is my wife,” there; all were; 

woven so ^ 

So strangely in one piece. | 

Sec. Gent. But what follow’d ? ? 

Third Gent'^ At length her grace rose, and I 
with modest paces 
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Came to the altar; where she kneerd, and, 
saintlike, S3 

Cast her fair eyes to heaven, and pray’d de- 
voutly • 

Then rose again, and bow’d her to the people: 
When by the archbishop of Canterbury 
She had all the royal makings of a queen; 

As, holy oil, Edward Confessor’s crown, 

The rod, and bird of peace, and all such em- 
blems. 

Laid nobly on her: which perform’d, the choir. 
With all the choicest music of the kingdom. 
Together sung Te Deum. So she parted. 

And with the same full state pac’d back again 
To York-place, where the feast is held. 

First Geoit. Sir, 

You must no more call it York-place, that ’s 
past; 

For, since the cardinal fell, that title ’s lost: 

Y is now the king’s, and call’d Whitehall 
Third Gent I know it; 

But ’t is so lately alter’d, that the old name 
Is fresh about me. 

Sec. Gent. Wbat two reverend bishops 
Were those that went on each side of the 
queen ^ loo 

Third Gent. Stokesly and Gardiner; the one 
of Winchester, 

Newly pref err’d from the king’s secretary; 
The other, London. 

Sec. Gent. He of Winchester 

Is held no great good lover of the archbishop’s, 
The virtuous Cranmer 

Third Gent. All the land knows that: 
However, yet there is no great breach; when 
it comes, 

Cranmer will find a friend will not shrink from 
him. 

Sec. Gent. Who may that be, I pray you? 
Third Gent. Thomas Cromwell; 

A man in much esteem with the king, and truly 
A worthy friend. The king no 

Has made him master o’ the jewel-house. 

And one, already, of the privy-council. 

Sec. Gent. He will deserve more. 

Thwd Gent. Yes, without all doubt. — 
Come, gentlemen, ye shall go my way. 

Which is to the court, and there ye shall be 
my guests: 

Something I can command. As I walk thither, 


I ’ll tell ye more 

Both. You may command us, sir. 

[E.veunt. 

Scene II Kimholton. 

Enter Kathauine, dowager^ side; led between 
Griffith and Patience. 

Grif. How does your grace '2 
Kath. O Gi iliith, sick to death ’ 

My legs, like loaden branches, bow to the 
earth. 

Willing to leave their burden. Beach a chair: 
So; now, methinks, I feel a little ease. 

Didst thou not tell me, Grifhth, as thou led’st 
me. 

That the great child of honoui , Cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead"^ 

Grif. Yes, madam; but I think your gTace, 
Out of the pain you sulier’d, gave no ear to ’t. 
Kath, Prithee, good Griffith, tell me how he 
died: 

If well, he stepp’d before me, happily,^ lO 
For my example. 

Grif. Well, the voice goes, madam: 

For after the stout Earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him for- 
ward, 

Asa man sorely tainted, to his answer, 

He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill 
He could not sit liis mule. 

Kath. Alas, poor man ! 

Gi'if. At last, with easy roads, he came to 
Leicester, 

Lodg’d in the abbey ; whore the reverend abbot. 
With all his coA^eiit," lionourably receiv’d him; 
To whom he gave these words, — “0 father 
abbot, 20 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; 
Give him a little earth for charity 1 ” 

So went to bed; wliei-e eagerly his sickness 
Pursu’d him still: and, three nights after this, 
After the hour of eight, Avhich ho himself 
Foretold should be his last, full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, an<l sorrows. 

Ho gave his honours to the world again. 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 


1 Happily, haply. ^ Covent, convent. 
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Kath. So may he rest; his faults he gently 
on him’ oi 

Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak 
him, 

And yet with charity. He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever lunkmg 
j Himself with princes; [[one that by suggestion 
^Tied all the kingdom- simony Avas fair-play; 

( His own opinion was his law : b the presence 
He would say untruths, and be ever double 
^ Both in his words and meaning, he was never, 
^But where he meant to rum, pitiful:] 40 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothuig. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 

Grif. Noble madam, 

Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in wmter. May it please your high- 
ness 

To hear me speak his good now ? 

Kath. Yes, good Griffith; 

I were malicious else. 

Gnf. This cardinal, 48 

Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion'd to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading: 
Lofty and sour to them that lov’d him not; 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as 
summer. 

And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 
Which was a sin, yet in bestowing, madam, 
He was most princely: ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that he rais’d in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford! one of which fell with 
him, 59 

Unwilling to outlive the good that did it; 

The other, though unfinish’d, yet so famous, 
So excellent in art, and still so rising, 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heap’d happiness upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little: 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God. 
Kath. After my death I wish no other 
herald, 

No other speaker of my living actions, 70 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
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But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me. 
With thy religious truth and modesty, 

Now in his ashes honour: peace be with him' 
Patience, be near me still; and set me lower: 
I have not long to trouble thee. Good Griffith, 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note^ 

I nam’d my knell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. so 

[bhcf and solemn music. 

Grif. She is asleep: good wench, let’s sit 
down quiet, 

For fear we wake her: softly, gentle Patience. 

The vision. Knter, solemnhj tripping one after 
another.^ six personages^ dad in ichite robes, 
loearing on their heads garlands of hays, 
and golden visards on their faces; branches 
of bays or palm in their hands. They first 
congee unto her, then dance; and, at certain 
changes, the first two hold a spare garland 
over her head; at which the other four 
make reverent curtsies; then the two that 
held the garland deliver the same to the 
other next two, who observe the same order 
in their changes, and holding the garland 
over her head: which done, they deliver the 
same garland to the last two, who like- 
wise observe the same order; at which, as it 
were by inspiration, she makes in her sleep 
signs of rejoicing, and holdeth up her hands 
to heaven: and so in their dancing vanish, 
carrying the garland loith them. The music 
continues. 

Kath. Spirits of peace, where are ye^ are 
ye all gone, 

And leave me here in wretchedness behind ye? 

GHf. Madam, we are here. 

Kath. It is not you I call for: 

Saw ye none enter since I slept? 

Grif None, madam. 

Kath. No^ Saw you not, even now, a blessed 
troop 

Invite me to a banquet; whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun? 
They promis’d me eternal happiness, oo 

And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I 
feel 

1 Note, tune. 
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I am not worthy yet to wear. I shall, 92 
Assuredly. 

Gnf I am most joyful, madam, such good 
dreams 

Possess your fancy. 

Katk. Bid the music ^ leave; 

They are harsh and heavy to me 

[i/d^s^c ceases. 


Pat. \_Aside to GrifltJt\ Do you note 

How much her grace is alter’d on the sudden''' 
How long her face is drawn ^ how pale she 
looks, 

And of an earthy cold'? Maik her eyes’ 

Grif. Aside to Patieme'\ She is going, 
wench- pray, pray. 

Pat. [Aside to Griffitli] Heaven comfort her! 



Grif, Noble miulain, 

Men's evil manners h\ e m brass , then vutues 
We write in watex — (Act IV 2 44-46) 


Enter a Alessenger. 

Mess. An’t like your grace, — 

Rath. You are a saucy fellow; 

Deserve we no more reverence^ 

Grif. You are to hlame, 

Knowing she will not lose her wonted great- 
ness, 102 

To use so rude behaviour: go to, kneel. 

Mess. I humbly do entreat your highness’ 
pardon; 

My haste made me unmannerly. There is 
staying 

A gentleman, sent from the king, to see you 
Rath. Admit him entrance, Griffith: but 
this fellow 

Let me ne’er see again. 

[Exeunt Griffith and Messenger. 


Re-enter Griffith tcith Capucius. 

If my sight fad not, 

You should he lord ambassador from the em- 
peror, 109 

My royal nephew, and your name Capucius. 
Cap Madam, the same; your servant. 
Rath. O my lord, 

The times and titles now are alter’d strangely 
With me since first you knew me. But, I 
pray you, 

What is your pleasure with me 2 

Cap. Noble lady, 

First, mine own service to your grace ; the 
next, 

The king’s request that I would visit you; 
Who grieves much for your weakness, and by 
me 

Sends you his princely commendations, 

And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 
139 


1 The music, i e. the musicians. 
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Katli 0 my good lord, that comfort comes 
too late; 120 

’Tis like a pardon after execution: 

That gentle physic, given in time, had cur’d me; 
But now I am past all comforts here but 
prayers. 

How does Ins highness '2 

Cap. Madam, in good health. 

Katli So may he ever do! and eimr flourish, 
When I shall dwell with worms, and my poor 
name 

Banish’d the kingdom’ Patience, is that lettei, 
I caus’d you write, yet sent away'? 

No, madam. 

Katli Sir, I most humbly pray you to de- 
liver 

This to my lord the king. 

th& letter froiii Patience^ and gives 
it to €apitcius. 

Most willing, madam. 

Kath. In which I have commended to his 
goodness i3i 

The model of our chaste loves, his young 
daughter, — 

The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on 
her 1 — 

Beseeching him to give her virtuous breed- 
ing— 

She is young, and of a noble modest nature; 

I hope she will deserve well — and a little 
To love her for her mother’s sake, that lov’d 
him, 

Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor 
petition 

Is, that his noble grace would have some pity 
Upon my wmetched women, that so long 140 
Have follow’d both my fortunes faithfully: 

Of which there is not one, I dare avow, — 
And now I should not lie,— but will deserve, 
For virtue and true beauty of the soul, 


For honesty and decent carriage, 

A light good husband, let him be a noble; 
And, sure, those men are happy that shall 
have ’em. 

The last is, for my men , they are the poorest, 
But poverty could never diuw ’em from me; 
That they may have their wages duly paid ’em. 
And something over, to remember me by: I5i 
If heaven liad pleas’d to have given me longer 
life 

And able means, we had not parted thus. 
These are the wdiole contents and, good my 
lord, 

By that you love the dearest in this world. 

As you wish Christian peace to souls departed, 
Stand these pool people’s friend, and urge the 
king 

To do me this last right. 

Cap. By heaven, I will, 

Or let me lose the fashion of a man! 

Kath. I thank you, honest lord. Eemem- 
ber me ico 

In all humility unto his highness. 

Say his long trouble now is passing 
Out of this wmiid; tell him, in death I bless’d 
him, 

For so I will. Mine eyes grow dim. Fare- 
well, 

My lord Griffith, farewell. Nay, Patience, 
You must not leave me yet. I must to bed; 
Call in more women. When I am dead, good 
wench, 

Let me be us’d with honour: strew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the woild may 
know 

I was a chaste wife to my grave: embalm me, 
Then lay me forth; although uncpieen’d, yet 
hke 111 

A cpieen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 

I can no more. [Ea:eunt leading Katherine. 


ACT V. 


Scene I. London. A gallery in the palace. 

Enter Gardineb, bishop of Winchester^ a 
Page loith a torch before him. 

Gard. It’s one o’clock, boy, is’t not? 

140 


Boy. It hath struck. 

Gard. These should be hours for necessities, 
Not for delights; times to repair our nature 
With comforting repose, and not for us 
To waste these times. 
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Enter Sir Thomas Lovell. 

Good hour of night, Sir Thomas! 
Whither so late ^ 

Lov, Came you from the king, my lord^ 
Gard I did, Sir Thomas; and left him at 
primero^ 

With the Duke of Suffolk, 


Lov. I must to him too, 

Before he go to bed. I ’ll take my leave. 
Gard. Not 3 "et, Sir Thomas Lovell. What ’s 
the matter lo 
It seems you are in haste . an if there be 
No great offence belongs to ’t, give ^mur friend 
Some touch ^ of ^mur late business: affairs 
that walk. 



Lov IMy lord, I love you, 

And durst commend a ^eciet to your ear 
Much weightier than this woik —{Act v. 1. lG-18 ) 


As they say spirits do, at midnight have 14 
In them a wilder nature than the business 
That seeks dispatch by day. 

J Lov. My lord, I love ^mu ; 

5 And durst commend a secret to your ear 
?Much weightier than this work. The queen’s 
\ in labour, 

^They say, in great extremity; and fear’d 

1 ^ She ’ll with the labour end. 

Ga7'd. The fruit she goes with 20 

I pray for heartily, that it may ffnd 
Good time, and live: but for the stock, Sir 
Thomas, 

I wish it griibb’d up now. 

^ov. Methinks I could 

JCry the amen; and j^et my conscience says 


She ts a good creature, and, sweet lady, does 
Deserve our better wishes. 

Gard. But, sir, sir,] 

Hear me, Sir Thomas: youU'e a gentleman 
Of mine own way; I know you wise, religious; 
And, let me toll you, it will ne’er be well, — 
’T will not, Sir Thomas Lovell, take ’t of me, — 
Till Cranmer, Cromwell, her two hands, and she, 
Sleep in their graves. 

Lov. Now, sir, you speak of two 

The most remark’d i’ the kingdom. As for 
Cromwell, 3s 

Beside that of the jewebhouse, is made master 
O’ the rolls, and th e king’s secretary ; further, sir, 
Stands in the gajD and tirade ^ of moe prefer- 
ments, 

2 Some touch, ie. some hint, 

<’5 Trade, general course, 
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1 Pnmero, a game at cards. 
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With, wliich the time will load him. The arch- 
bishop 

Is the king’s hand and tongue; and who dare 
speak 

One s}dlable against him'^ 

Gard. Yes, yes, Sir Thomas, 

There are that dare; and I myself have ven- 
tur’d 40 

To speak my mind of him. and, indeed, this 
day— 

Sir, I may tell it you, I think — I have 
Incens’d^ the lords o’ the council that he is — 
For so I know he is, they know he is — 

A most arch heretic, a pestilence 
That does infect the land with which they 
mov’d 

Have broken with the king;^ who hath so far 
Given ear to our complaint, of his great grace 
And princely care foreseeing those fell mis- 
chiefs 

Our reasons laid before him, hath commanded 
To-morrow morning to the council-board 5 i 
He be convented.^ He’s a rank weed. Sir 
Thomas, 

And we must root him out. From your affairs 
I hinder you too long, good night. Sir Thomas. 
Lov. Many good nights, my lord : I rest 
your servant. 

[Exeunt Gardiner and Page. 

Enter King and Suffolk. 

K. Hen. Charles, I will play no more to- 
night; 

My mind ’s not on ’t; you are too hard for me. 
Suf. Sir, I did never win of you before. 

K. Hen. But little, Charles ; 59 

Nor shall not, when my fancy ’s on my play. 
Now, Lovell, from the queen what is the 
news? 

Lov. I could not personally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I sent your message; who return’d her thanks 
In the great’st humbleness, and desir’d your 
highness 

Most heartily to pray for her. 

] What say’st thou, ha? 

{To pray for her? what, is she crying out? 

1 Incens'd, informed. 

2 Have broJcen with the king, have broached the matter 

to the king s Convented^ summoned, 
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Lov. So said her woman; and that her^ 

sufferance made ( 

Almost each pang a death. < 

K. Hen. Alas, good lady' 

Suf. God safely quit her of her burden, and ’ 
With gentle travail, to the gladding of 7m 

Your highness with an heir ' ] ^ 

K. Hen. ’Tis midnight, Charles; 

Prithee, to bed; and in thy prayers remember 
The estate^ of my poor queen. Leave me alone; 
For I must think of that which company 
Would not be friendly to. 

Suf. I wish your highness 

A quiet night; and my good mistress will 
Remember in my prayers 

K. Hen. Chailes, good night. 

[Exit Suffolk. 

Enter Sir Anthony Denny. 

Well, sir, what follows? 

Den Sir, I have brought my lord the arch- 
bishop, so 

As you commanded me. 

/i. Hen. Ha! Canterbury? 

Den. Ay, my good lord. 

K. Hen. ’Tis true: where is he, Denny? 
Den He attends your highness’ pleasure. 

K. Hen. Bring him to us. 

[Exit Denny. 

Lov. [Asidel This is about that which the 
bishop spake : 

I am happily come hither. 

Re-enter Denny with Cranmer. 

K. Hen. Avoid ^ the gallery. [Lovell seems 
to stay.l Ha! I have said. Be gone. 
What! [Exeunt Lovell and Denny. 

Gran. [Aside'\ I am fearful: wherefore frowns 
he thus? 

’T is his aspect of terror. All ’s not well. 

IL Hen. How now, my lord! you do desire 
to know 90 

Wherefore I sent for you. 

Gran. [Kneeling] It is my duty 

To attend your highness’ pleasure. 

K. Hen. Pray you, arise, 

My good and gracious Lord of Canterbury. 

[Granmer rises. 


4 Estate , state. 


^ Amid , leave. 



ACT V Scene 1. 


KING HENEY YIII. 


ACT V Scene 1. 


Come, you and I must walk a turn together, 
I have news to tell you: come, come, give me 
your hand. 95 

Ah, my good lord, I grieve at what I speak, 
And am right sorry to repeat what follows: 

I have, and most unwillingly, of late 
Heard many grievous, I do say, my lord, 


Grievous complaints of you ; which, being 
consider’d, loo 

Have mov’d us and our council, that you shall 
This morning come before us; where, I know, 
You cannot with such freedom purge yourself, 
But that, till further trial m those charges 
Which will require your answer, you must take 



K Tien Stand up, good Canteibury ; 

rhy tiuth and thy integrity is rooted 
In us, thy friend —(Act v 1 114-116 ) 


Your patience to you, and be well contented 
To make your house our Tower: you a brother 
of us, ^ 

It fits we thus proceed, or else no witness 
Would come against you. 

C^'an. \_Kneeling'\ I humbly thank your 
highness ; 109 

And am right glad to catch this good occasion 
Most throughly to be winnow’d, where my chaff 
And corn shall fly asunder: for, I know, 
There ’s none stands under more calumnious 
tongues 

Than I myself, poor man. 


K. Hen. Stand up, good Canterbury : 

Thy truth and thy integrity is rooted 
In us, thy friend : give me my hand, stand up: 

[Raises Oranmer. 

Prithee, let’s walk. Now, by my holidame, 
What manner of man are youl My lord, I 
look’d 

You would have given me your petition, that 
I should have ta’en some pains to bring to- 
gether 120 

Yourself and your accusers; and to have heard 

you, 

Without indurance, 2 further. 


1 Vou a brother of us, i.e. you being one of the council. 


2 Insurance, delay 
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Oran. Most dread liege, 

The good I stand on is my truth and honesty: 
If they shall fail, I, with mine enemies, 

Will triumph o’er my person; which I weigh^ 
not, 

Being of those virtues vacant. I fear nothing 
What can be said against me. 



Gent [inyun] Comeback: what mean yon? 

Ohl L I '11 not come back , the tidmgs that I brmg 
"Will make my boldness manners —(Act v. 1. 159-161 ) 


i []/r. Hen. Know you not 

^ How your state stands i’ the world, with the 
^ whole world 

Your enemies are many, and not small; their 
practices 129 

^ Must bear the same proportion ; and not ever^ 
f The justice and the truth o’ the question carries 
JThe due o’ the verdict with it. at what ease 
J Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
/ To swear against you ! such things have been 
? done. 

? You are potently oppos’d; and with a malice 
(Of as great size. Ween you of better luck, 


I mean, in perjui’d witness, than your master, ^ 
Whose minister you are, whiles here he liv’d > 
Upon this naughty earth^ Go to, go to; 139 ; 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, > 
And woo your own destruction. > 

Oran. God and your majesty / 

Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 
The trap is laid for me ! ] ^ 

K. Hen. Be of good cheer; 

They shall no more prevail than we give 
way to. 

Keep comfort to you; and this morning see 
You do appear before them. If they shall 
chance, 

In charging you with matters, to commit you. 
The best persuasions to the contrary 
Fail not to use, and with what vehemency 
The occasion shall instruct you- if entreaties 
Will render you no remedy, this ring 1.01 
Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
There make before them [Gives Gmnme?' a 
nncj'\ Look, the good man weeps! 

He’s honest, on mine honour. God's blest 
mother! 

I swear he is true-hearted; and a soul 
None better in my kingdom. Get you gone, 
And do as I have bid you. [Exit Cranmer.’\ 
He has strangled 
His language in his tears. 

[^Enter old Lady; folloidng. ^ 

Gent. [Withi}i\ Come back: what mean you? ^ 
Old L. I’ll not come back; the tidings that^ 
I bring iGO 5 

Will make my boldness manners. Now, good i 
angels I 

Ely o’er thy royal head, and shade thy person ] 
Under their blessed wings’ ^ 

/r. Now, by the looks 5 

I guess thy message. Is the queen deliver’d ? ? 
Say ay; and of a boy. 

Old L. Ay, ay, my liege; ^ 

And of a lovely boy: the God of heaven ( 

Both now and ever bless her’ — ’tis a girl, — ^ 
Promises boys hereafter. Sir, your queen ^ 

Desires your visitation, and to be J 

Acquainted with this stranger: ’t is as like you ^ 
As cherry is to cherry. ^ 

/i. Hen. Lovell! 

Lov. 


1 Weigh, value 


2 Not ever, i.e. not always. 
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^ K. Men. Give her an hundred marks. I’ll 
^ to the queen. [^Exit. 

^ Old L An hundred marks' By this light, 

( I ’ll ha’ more. 

An ordinary groom is for such payment. 

5 1 will have more, or scold it out of him. 

'Said I for this, the girl was like to him''' 

^ I will have more, or else unsay ’t; and now, 

' While it is hot, I’ll put it to the issue. [^Exeuntd^ 

Scene II. Before the coiincil-eliamher. 

Enter Cranmer; Servants^ Doorheeper., c&c, 
attending. 

Or an. I hope I am not too late; and yet the 
gentleman. 

That was sent tome from the council, pray’d 
ine 

To make great haste. — All fast^ what means 
this ^ — Ho ' 

Who waits theie^ — Sure, you know me'^ 

L. Keep. Yes, my lord; 

But yet I cannot help you. 

Cran. Why^ 

D. Keep. Your grace must wait till you be 
call’d for. 

Enter Doctor Butts. 

Cran. So 

Butts. [Asidel This is a piece of malice. I 
am glad 

I came this way so happily : the king 
Shall understand it pi’esently. [Exit. 

Cran. [ds^^:^e] ’Tis Butts, lo 

The king’s physician: as he pass’d along. 

How earnestly he cast his eyes upon me! 

Pray heaven, he sound ^ not my disgrace! 
For certain, 

This is of purpose laid by some that hate 
me — 

God turn their hearts ! I never sought their 
malice — 

To quench mine honour: they would shame 
to make me 

Wait else at door, a fellow-counsellor, 

Among boys, grooms, and lackeys. But their 
pleasures 

Must be fulfill’d, and I attend with patience. 
1 Sound, give utterance to 


Enter the King and Butts at a windoiv above. 

Butts, I ’ll show your grace the strangest 
sight — 

K. Hen. What ’s that. Butts? 



K. Men. Ha ' ’t is he, ludeed * 

Is this the honour they do one another?— (Act v. 2 25, 26.) 


Butts I think your highness saw this many 
a day. 2i 

K. Hen. Body o’ me, where is it? 

BtiUs. There, my lord : 

The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury; 

Who holds his state at door, ’mongst pur- 
suivants, 

Pages and footboys. 

K. Hen. Ha! ’tis he, indeed: 

Is this the honour they do one another? 

’T is well there ’s one above ’em yet. I had 
thought 

They had parted so much honesty among’em — 
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ACT V Scene 2 


KING HENEY VIII. 


ACT V Scene 3. 


At least good manners — as not thus to suffer 
A man of ins ^Dlace, and so near our favour, 
To dance attendance on their lordships’ 
pleasures, 31 

And at the door too, like a post with packets. 
By holy Mary, Butts, there ’s knavery: 

Let ’em alone, and draw the curtain close; 

We shall hear more anon. \Exeunt. 

Scene III. The council-chamber. 

Enter the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of 
Suffolk, the Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
OF Surrey, Lord Chamberlain, Gar- 
diner, and Cromwell. The chancellor 
places himself at the upper end of the table 
on the left hand; a seat being left void 
above him^ as for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The rest seat themselves in 
order on each side. Cromwell at the 
loioer end^ as secretary. Keeper at the door. 

Chan. Speak to the business, master secretary : 
Why are we met in council? 

Crom. Please your honours. 

The chief cause concerns his grace of Can- 
terbury. 

^ [] Oard. Has he had knowledge of it^ 

s Grom. Yes. 

S JTor. Who waits there? 

I D. Keep. Without, my noble lords? 

Card. ‘ Yes. 

) D. Keep. My lord archbishop; 

)And has done half an hour, to know your 
} pleasures ] 

Chan. Let him come in. 

E. Keep. Your grace may enter now. 

\Crammr enters and approaches the coun- 
cil-table. 

Chan. My good lord archbishop, I ’m very 
sorry 

To sit here at this present, and behold 
That chair stand empty: but we all are men, 
In our own natures frail, and capable 11 
Of our flesh few are angels: out of which 
frailty 

And want of wisdom, you, that best should 
teach us, 

Have misdemean’d yourself, and not a little, 


1 CcipaUe of our flesh, i e. impressible through our flesh. 
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Toward the king first, then his laws, in filling 
The wdiole realm, by your teaching and your 
chaplains, — 

Eor so wm are inform’d, — with new opinions, 
Divers and dangerous; which are heresies, 
And, not reform’d, may prove pernicious. 

[] Gard. Which reformation must be sudden ) 
too, 20 

My noble lords; for those that tame wild horses 
Pace ’em not in their hands to make ’em gentle, ; 
But stop their mouths with stubborn bits, and / 
spur ’em, / 

Till they obey the manage.^ If we suffer, ^ 
Out of our easiness, and childish pity ^ 

To one man's honour, this contagious sickness, ; 
Farewell all physic: and what follows then? ? 
Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 
Of the whole state : as, of late days, our neigh- 
hours, ^ 

The upper Germany, can dearly witness, so 
Yet freshly pitied in our memories. ;; 

Cran. My good lords, hitherto, in all the? 
progress I 

Both of my life and office, I have labour’d, ^ 
And with no little study, that my teaching J 
And the strong course of my authority ^ 

Might go one way, and safely; and the end ^ 
Was ever to do well: nor is there living — i 

I speak it with a single heart, my lords — ) 

A man that more detests, more stirs against,^; 
Both in his private conscience and his place, J 
Defacers of a public peace, than I do. 41 ; 

Pray heaven, the king may never find a heart $ 
With less allegiance in it! Men that make ; 
Envy and crooked malice nourishment ) 

Diire bite the best. I do beseech your lordships / 
That, in this case of justice, my accusers, ^ 
Be what they will, may stand forth face to face, ? 
And freely urge against me. { 

Suf. Nay, my lord, ^ 

That cannot be : you are a counsellor, J 

And, by that virtue, no man dare accuse you.]? 
Oa 7 xl. My lord, because we have business of 
more moment, 51 

We will be short with you. ’T is his highness’ 
pleasure. 

And our consent, for better trial of you, 


2 Manage, rule 

3 Stirs against, bestirs himself against 
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From hence you be committed to the ToAver; 
Where, being but a private man again, 55 
You shall know many dare accuse you boldly. 
More than, I fear, you are provided for. 

Cmn. Ah, my good Lord of Winchester, I 
thank you; 

You are always my good friend, if your will 
pass, 

I shall both find your lordship judge and juror. 
You are so merciful I see your end,— 6i 
Y is my undoing. Love and meekness, lord. 
Become a churchman better than ambition: 
Win straying souls with modesty again, 

Cast none away. That I shall clear myself. 
Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 
I make as little doubt, as you do conscience 
In doing daily wrongs. I could say more. 
But reverence to your calling makes me mo- 
dest. 

Gard, My lord, my lord, you are a sectary. 
That ’s the plain truth : your painted gloss 
discovers, 7i 

To men that understand you, woi’ds and weak- 
ness. 

Grom. My Lord of Winchester, you are a 
little. 

By your good favour, too sharp; men so noble. 
However faulty, yet should find respect 
For what they have been : ’t is a cruelty 
To load a falling man. 

Gard. Good master secretary, 

I cry your honour mercy; you may, worst 
Of all this table, say so, 

Grom. Why, my lord ? 

Gard. Do not I know you for a favourer so 
Of this new sect^ ye are not sound. 

Grom. Not sound? 

Gard. Not sound, I say. 

Grom. Would you were half so honest’ 
Men’s prayers then would seek you, not their 
fears. 

Gard. I shall remember this bold language. 
Grom. Do. 

Eemember your bold life too. 

Ghan. This is too much ; 

Forbear, for shame, my lords. 

Gard. I have done. 

Grom. And I, 

Gha7i. Then thus for you, my lord: it stands 
agreed, 


I take it, by all voices, that forthwith 
You be convey’d to the Tower a prisoner; so 
There to remain till the king’s further pleasure 
Be known unto us : are you all agreed, lords ? 
All We are. 

Gj'an. Is there no other way of mercy, 
But I must needs to the Tower, my lords? 

Gard. What other 

Would you expect? you are strangely trouble- 
some, — 

Let some o’ the guard be ready there ! 

Enter Guard. 

Gran. For me? 

Must I go like a traitor thither ? 

Gard. Deceive him, 

And see him safe i’ the Tower. 

Gran. Stay, good my lords, 

I have a little yet to say. Look there, my 
lords; [Shows the ring. 

By virtue of that ring I take my cause 
Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it lOO 
To a most noble judge, the king my master. 
Ghan. This is the king’s ring. 

Sur. ’T is no counterfeit. 

Sibf. ’Tis the right ring, by heaven: I told 
ye all. 

When we first put this dangerous stone a- 
rollmg, 

’T would fall upon ourselves. 

Eor. Do you think, my lords, 

The king will suffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex’d ? 

Ghan. ’Tis now too certain: 

How much more is his life in value with him! 
Would I were fairly out on’t! 

[ Grom. My mind gave me,^ 

In seeking tales and informations no 

Against this man, whose honesty the devil 
And his disciples only envy at, 

Ye blew the fire that burns ye : now have at 

ye!] 

Enter the King, frowning on them; he tahes 
his seat. 

Gao'd. Dread sovereign, how much are we 
bound to heaven 

In daily thanks, that gave us such a prince; 


1 My mind gave me, my mind told me, i.e. I suspected. 
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Not only good and wise, but most religious. 
One that, m all obedience, makes the church 
The chief aim of his honour; and, to strengthen 
That holy duty, out of dear respect, 

His royal self m judgment comes to hear 120 
The cause betwixt her and this great offender. 
K. Hen. You were ever good at sudden com- 
mendations. 

Bishop of Winchester. But know, I come not 
To hear such flattery now, and in my presence 
They are too thin and bare to hide offences. 
To me you cannot reach you play the spaniel. 
And tliink with wagging of your tongue to 
win me; 

But, whatsoe’er thou tak’st me for, I ’m sure 
Thou hast a cruel nature and a bloody. 

]To Cranmer] Good man, sit down. Now let 
me see the proudest, ijo 

He that dares most, but wag his finger at thee* 
By all that ’s holy, he had better starve 
Than but once think this place becomes thee 
not. 

Su7\ May ’t please your grace, — 

K, Hen. No, sir, it does not please me 
I had thought I had had men of some under- 
standing 

And wisdom of my council; but I find none. 
Was it discretion, lords, to let this man. 

This good man, — few of you deserve that title, — 
This honest man, wait like a lousy footboy 
At chamber-door? and one as great as you are? 
Why, what a shame was this ! Did my com- 
mission 141 

Bid ye so far forget yourselves? I gave ye 
Power as he was a counsellor to try him. 

Not as a groom: there’s some of ye, I see, 
More out of malice than integrity, 

Would try him to the utmost, had ye mean; 
Which ye shall ne’er have while I live. 

^ Chan. Thus far, 

( My most dread sovereign, may it like your grace 
^ To let my tongue excuse all. What was pur- 
^ pos’d 

^ Concerning his imprisonment, was rather — 150 
Jif there be faith in men — meant for his trial. 
And fair purgation to the world, than malice, — 
^ I ’m sure, in me. 

I K. Hen. Well, well, my lords, respect him; 
^ Take him, and use him well, he ’s worthy of it. 
J I will say thus much for him, — if a prince 
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May be beholding to a subject, I . 

Am, for his love and service, so to him ] ^ 

Make me no more ado, but all embrace him. 
Be friends, for shame, my lords' My Lord of 
Canterbury, ico 

I have a suit which you must not deny me; 
That is, a fair young maid that yet wmnts bap- 
tism; 

You must be godfather, and answer for her. 
Cran. The greatest monarch now alive may 
glory 

111 such an honour how may I deserve it, 
That am a poor and humble subject to you? 

K. Hen. Come, come, my lord, you’d spare 
your .spoons you shall have two noble part- 
ners Avith you; the old Duchess of Norfolk, 
and Lady Marquess Dorset : will these please 
you? 170 

Once more, my Lord of Winchester, I charge 

Embrace and love this man. 

Gard. With a true heart 

And brother-love I do it. 

Ci'an. And let heaven 

Witness, how dear I hold this confirmation. 

K. Hen. £ Good man, those joyful tears show ^ 
thy true heart. J 

The common voice, I see, is verified ? 

Of thee, w'hich says thus, “Do my Lord ofj 
Canterbury ^ 

A shrewd turn,^ and he is your friend for^ 
ever.”]] $ 

Come, lords, we trifle time away; I long 
To have this young one made a Christian, iso 
As I have made ye one, lords, one remain ; 

So I grow stronger, you more honour gain. 

[jGx'eimt. 

[Scene IY. The palaee-ym'd. ; 

Noise and tumult within. Enter Porter and > 
his Man. ; 

Fort. You ’ll leave your noise anon, ye ras-^ 
cals, do you take the court for Parish-garden? 
ye rude slaves, leave your gaping.^ ) 

Good master porter, I belong to; 
the larder. ) 


1 A shrewd turn, i e. a bad turn 

2 Parish-garden, i.e. the Pans-garden, a celebrated 
bear-garden. s Qaping, shouting with open mouth. 
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; Port Belong to the gallows, and he hang’d, 
'ye rogue' is this a place to roar in?— Fetch 
ime a dozen crab-tree staves, and strong ones, 
these are hut switches to 'em.— I’ll scratch 
/your heads you must be seeing christenings! 
ido you look for ale and cakes here, you rude 
^ rascals ? 

■ Jfan. Pray, sir, be patient; % is as much im- 
; possible — 

/ Unless we sweep ’em from the door with can- 
nons— 

' To scatter ^em, as ' t is to make ’em sleep 
/On May-day morning; which will never he: 

/’ We may as well push against Paul’s as stir ’em. 

/ Port How got they in, and he hang’d? 

2Ia}i Alas, I know not, liow gets the tide m ? 
f^As much as one sound cudgel of four foot — 

' You see tjie poor remainder — could distribute, 
I made no spare, sir. 

/ Port You did nothing, sir. 

;; 3fa}i. I am not Samson, nor Sir Guy, nor 
^ Colbrand, 22 

i To mow ’em down before me : hut if I spar’d 
/ any 

^^That had a head to hit, either young or old, 

^ He or she, cuckold or cuckold -maker, 

/Let me ne’er hope to see a chine again; 

^ And that I would not for a cow, God save her' 
/^[TTWim] Do you hear, master porter? 

Port I shall be with you presently, good 
^master puppy. — Keep the door close, sirrah. 

^ 2Ian. What wouhl have me do? 3i 

J Port What should you do, hut knock 'em 
^ down by the dozens ? Is this Moorfields ^ to 
5 muster in? or have we some strange Indian 
<with the great tool come to court, the women 
)so besiege us? Bless me, what a fry of forni- 
^ cation is at door I On my Christian conscience, 
/this one christening will beget a thousand; 
5 here will be father, godfather, and all together. 
S 2fa7i. The spoons will be the bigger, sir. 
^ There is a fellow somewhat near the door, he 
> should be a brazier by his face, for, o’ my 
^conscience, twenty of the dog-days now reign 
; m ’s nose ; all that stand about him are under 
)the line, they need no other penance - that 
^ fire-drake'^ did I hit three times on the head, 

1 Moorfields, where the train-hands were exercised. 

2 Fire-drake, fiery dragon, meteor. 


and three times was his nose discharged against ^ 
me: he stands there, like a mortar-piece, to^ 
blow us. There was a haberdasher’s wife of 
small wit near him, that rail’d upon me, till / 
her pink’d porringer^ fell off her head, for? 
kindling such a combustion in the state. I^ 
miss’d the meteor once, and hit that woman, ^ 
who cried out “ Clubs ! ” when I might see from ^ 
far some twenty truncheon ers draw to her^ 
succour, which were the hope o’ the Strand, ^ 
where she was quartered. They fell on ; I ^ 
made good my place: at length they came to^ 
the broomstaff to me; I defied ’em still: when j 
suddenly a file of boys behind ’em, loose shot, I 
deliver’d such a shower of pebbles, that I wasj 
fain to draw mine honour m, and let ’em win?; 
the work: the devil was amongst ’em, I think,/ 
surely. 02 J 

Port These are the youths that thunder at / 
a playhouse, and fight for bitten apples; that/ 
no audience, but the tribulatio]i of Tower-liill, / 
or the limbs of Limehouse, their dear brothers, ; 
are able to endure. I have some of ’em 
Limho Patrum^ and there they are like to dance 
these three days; besides the running banquet 
of two beadles that is to come. 70 ^ 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain. ’ 

Cham, Mercy o’ me, what a multitude are ^ 
here 1 j 

They grow still too : from all parts they are I 
coming, j 

As if we kept a fair here! What are these? 

porters, \ 

These lazy knaves? — Ye have made a fine hand, ^ 
fellows: ? 

There’s a trim rabble let in: are all these ^ 
Your faithful friends o’ the suburbs ? We shall ji 
have i 

Great store of room, no doubt, left for the ladies, J 
When they pass back from the christening. ;J 
Port An ’t please your honour, ^ 

We are but men; and what so many may do , ) 
Not being torn a-pieces, we have done: 80 / 

An army cannot rule ’em. 5 

Chmi. As I live, ^ 

If the king blame me for ’t, I ’ll lay ye all ^ 

8 PinJe'd porringer, a cap like a porringer, worked in 
small holes. 
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By the heels, and suddenly; and on your heads 
Clap round fines for neglect: ye are lazy knaves; 
And here ye lie baiting of bombards,^ when 
Ye should do service. Hark ! the trumpets 
sound; 

^They’re come abeady from the christening: 

} Go, break among the press, and find a way out 
J To let the troop pass fairly, or I ’ll find 
)A Marshalsea^ shall hold ye play these two 
> months. 90 

) Port. Make way there for the princess ’ 

^ 3/an. You gieat fellow, 

^ Stand close up, or I ’ll make your head ache ! 
j Po?'t. You i’ the camlet, 

5 Get up o’ the rail; I ’ll peck^ you o’er the pales 
{ else ! l^Rreunt.’J 

Scene V. The palace. 

Enter trumpets^ souoiding; then two Aldermen^ 
Lord Mayor, Garter, Cranmer, Duke 
OF Norfolk ivith his marshaVs staff Duke 
OF Suffolk, two Noblemen hearing g'^eat 
standing -holds for the christening -gifts ; 
then four Noblemen hearing a canopy 
under which the Duchess of Norfolk, 
godmother^ hearing the child richly habited 
in a mantle.^ c&a, train borne by a Lady; 
then follows the Marchioness of Dorset, 
the other godmother., and Ladies. The troop 
pass once about the stage., and Garter 
spealcs. 

Gart. Heaven, from thy endless goodness, 
send prosperous life, long, and ever happy, to 
the high and mighty princess of England, 
Ehzabeth ! 

Flourish. Enter Kino and Train. 

Gran. \Ivneeling\ And to your royal grace, 
and the good queen, 

My noble partners and myself thus pray: 

All comfort, joy, in this most gracious lady, 
Heaven ever laid up to make parents happy, 
May hourly fall upon ye ! 

K. Hen. Thank you, good lord archbishop: 
What is her name? 

Gran. Elizabeth. 


1 Baiting of 'bombards, tippling. 

2 Marshalsea, name of a prison. 
« Peck, pitch 


K. Hen. Stand up, lord 

[Cranmer rises. 

With this kiss take my blessing: [Ames the 
child] God protect thee ’ ] i 

Into whose hand I give thy life. 

Gran. Amen. 

E. Hen. My noble gossips, ye have been too 
prodigal: 

I thank ye heartily, so shall this lady, 

When she has so much English. 

Gran. Let me speak, sir, 

For heaven now bids me; and the words I utter 
Let none think flattery, for they’ll find ’em 
truth. 

This royal infant — heaven still move about 
her ’ — 

Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 
Winch time shall bring to ripeness: she shall 
be — 21 

But few now living can behold that goodness — 
A pattern to all jinnces living with her. 

And all that shall succeed. Saba^ was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue 
Than this pure soul shall be: all princely graces. 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this is. 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 
Shall still be doubled on hei” truth shall nurse 
her. 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her: 
She shall be lov’d and fear’d: her own shall 
bless her; 3i 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with sorrow. Good 
grows with her. 

In her days every man shall eat in safety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants, and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all bis neighbours: 
God shall be truly known; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of lionoui'. 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 
Nor shall this peace sleep with her: but as when 
The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix, 
Her ashes new create another heir, 42 

As great in admiration as herself; 

So shall she leave her blessedness to one, 
When heaven shall call her from this cloud of 
darkness. 
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^ Saha, the Queen of Sheba. 
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■\Ylio from tiie sacred ashes of her honour 
Shall star-like rise, as great in fame as she was, 
And so stand fix’d. Peace, plenty, love, truth, 
terror, 

That were the servants to this chosen infant. 
Shall then he his, and like a vine grow to him . 
Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 
His honour and the greatness of his name 52 
Shall be, and make new nations; he shall flour- 
ish, 

And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him. Our children’s 
children 

Shall see this, and bless heaven. 

K. Hen. Thou speakest wonders. 

Crati. She shall be, to the happiness of Eng- 
land, 

An aged princess; many days shall see her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
Would I had known no more ^ But she must 
die; co 

She must; the saints must have her; yet a 
virgin, 

A most unspotted lily shall she pass 
To the ground, and all the world shall mourn 
her. 

K. Hen. 0 lord archbishop, 

J Thou hast made me now a man ’ never before 
^ This happy child did I get any thing : ] 

This oracle of comfort has so pleas’d me. 

That when I am in heaven I shall desire 


To see what this child does, and praise my 
Maker. go 

ci thank ye all To you, my good lord mayor, [ 
And your good brethren, I am much beholding, S 
I have receiv’d much honour by your presence, / 
And ye shall find me thankful. Lead the way, ; 

lords :] J 

Ye must all see the ciueen, and she must thank 

ye; 

She will be sick else. This day no man think 
’Has business at his house; for all shall stay. 
This little one shall make it holiday. 

[Exeunt. 

EPILOGUE. 

[[’Tis ten to one this pilay can never please } 
All that are here . some come to take their ease, ^ 
And sleep an act or two; but those, we fear, ^ 
We have frighted with our trumpets; so, ’tis) 
clear, 

They ’ll say ’t is naught : others, to hear the J 
city 

Abus’d extremely, and to ci-y, “That ’s witty !”^ 
Which we have not done neither: that, I fear, ^ 
All the expected good we ’re like to hear ^ 

For this play at this time, is only in / 

The merciful construction of good women; lO^ 
For such a one we show’d ’em: if they smile, ^ 
And say ’t will do, I know, within a while J 
All the best men are ours; for ’tis ill hap, I 
If they hold when their ladies bid ’em clap.] i 
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1. Henry VIII. was born in 1491 He was the second 
son of Henry VII (see note 6 to Pochard III.), and became 
heir-apparent on the death of his elder brother Arthur in 
1502. At an early age he was betrothed to his brother’s 
widow, Katharine of Aragon (see note 27), who was six 
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years older than himself In 1509 Henry acceded to the 
throne, and the marriage took place immediately upon 
his accession. In 1519 Gmstmiau, the Venetian ambas- 
sador, thus describes the king: “His majesty is twenty- 
nine years old, and extremely handsome. Nature could 
not have done more for him. He is much handsomer 
than any other sovereign of Christendom,— a good deal 
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handsomer than the King of France, —very fair, and his 
whole flame admiuibly pi oportioned . He is very 

accomplished, a good musician, composes well, is a most 
capital hoiseman, a line joiister, speaks good Fiench, 
Latin, and Spanish, is very religious, . , is veiy 

fond of hunting, and never takes his diversion without 
tiring eight oi ten horses ” In England, the first part of 
Henry’s leign was marked chiefly by its spleudouis and 
festivities His gieat aim was to win for himself and for 
his country a leading position in Europe— an aim m which 
he was entiiely successful Slioitlj after coming to the 
throne he joined Ferdinand and Maximilian m a league 
against France While in Fiance Henry was winning the 
battle of Spurs (Aug IS, 1513) Suirey at home was defeat- 
ing the Scots at Flodden In 1514 peace was made with 
Fiance, and the king’s sister Maiy was manied to Louis 
KII. In 1520 (after the accession of Fiancis I ) occuiied 
the pseudo-chivalnc episode of tlie Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, which was followed in 1520-25 by a French wair 
111 1520 Heniy’s “ sci upiilosity of conscience” began to 
suggest the advisability of a divoice from Ins wife, and 
he alieady saw his way to a new (pieen m the pel son of 
AnneBoleyn (See notes 27 and 2S ) In 1533 the raairmge 
with Anne took place, and, later in the same ycai, tlie 
former man lage was declared null It was in consequence 
of the pope’s refusal to sanction the divorce that Henry 
ere long found himself in open opposition to tlie papal 
authority In 1534 the Act of Supremacy was promul- 
gated, and in the next yeai two of the noblest victims of 
the reign— Sir Thomas Moie, and Fisher, bishop of Win- 
chester— were executed for lefusing to accept it The 
dissolution of the monasteries follow ed, and in 1538 Heniy 
was formally deposed by the pope Tlie English Kefoima- 
tion, as it is called, wuis laigely, if not entirely, a party 
affair, nor was it very thorough m its Protestantism Its 
success, however, was unquestionable, and not less so the 
firmness and sagacity by which the king, at tins perilous 
crisis, avoided the dangers which menaced liiin on every 
Bide In 1536 Anne Boleyn had been executed, and on the 
day after her execution Henry had married one of her 
maids of lionoui, Jane Seymour, who died in 1537, two 
days after giving birth to a son, aftei wards Edward VI. 
In 1539 Cromwell had the chaige of finding for tlie king a 
new and Protestant wife The choice was unfortunate, 
and Anne of Cleves was divorced and pensioned off six 
months after her marriage On August 8, 1540, she was 
succeeded by Katharine Howard, who was beheaded 
February 13, 1642 Henry's last wife, who had the happi- 
ness to survive him, was Kathaiine Parr, whom he mar- 
ried July 10, 1543 Dm mg the later part of Ins reign 
Henry's popularity had abated; faction, civil and religious, 
began to show itself; there was general discontent in the 
land. In 1542 James V of Scotland invaded England, but 
his army was defeated at Solway Moss. The English 
troops invaded France in 1544, and Boulogne was taken. 
Peace was concluded, somewhat ineffectually, in 1546. 
On January, 28, 1547, the king died, leaving in the minds 
of liis people as strong a feeling of relief as that with 
which they had welcomed him to the throne. Henry's 
character has been judged from every point of view; per- 
haps nothing better could be said than in these words, 
written of a later and a lesser man: "That mass of hu- 


manity profusely mixed of good and evil, of generous ire 
and mutinous, of the passion foi the future of mankind 
and vanity of person, magnanimity and sensualism, high 
judgment, reckless indiscipline, clnvaliy, savagery, 
solidity, fiagmeiitaiiness, was dust ” 

The children of Henry \v ho siu vived him v ei e 1 Mary, 
afterwaids queen (by Kathaiine of Aragon) , 2 Elizabeth, 
afterwards queen (by Anne Boleyn), 3 Edvaid, who 
ascended the throne on the death of his father (by Jane 
Seymour) 

2 Caiipinal Wolsey Thomas Wolsey was boin at 
Ipswich, piobably in 1471 He was the eldest sou of 
Bohei t Wolsey, not, as was commonly leported, abutchei, 
but a giaziei, and peiliaps a v ool niei chant \Volsey was 
educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he took Ins 
B A at the age of fifteen He afterwards became ]\r A 
and was elected a fellow of ins college Through the in- 
teiestof the Marquis of Doiset he obtained, on Ins taking 
orders, the living of Lynniigton In 1501 he became 
chaplain to HeiiiyDean, aichbishop of Caiiteibmy Two 
jeais later the aichbishop died, and Wolsey obtained a 
chaplaincy with a favourite agent of the king’s, 8n Uichaid 
Naiifan, tieasurer of Calais, tlnnugh whose “instant 
labom and special favmir” be became elmplnin to Heniy 
VII By 1509 ive iiiul him dean of Lincoln On the 
accession of Henry VIII Wolsey’s use was lapid He 
was appointed king’s almoner, then piivy-conncillor, m 
1510 he was made canon of Windsor, in 1611 piebendaiy 
of Yoik, m 3512 dean of Voik Eie long we find him 
oigamzing the annj which was to wnn the battle of Spurs 
in France in 1513 Wolsey wcas now' appointed Bishop of 
Lincoln, and six months aftei (July, 1514) Archbishop of 
York He h.id also Bath, Worcester, and Hereford in 
farm In 1515 he was appointed lord-chan celloi, and in 
the same year Pope Leo X , at the ingeiit desire of Henry, 
conferred upon Inni the laiik of caulinal In 1518 he was 
appointed legate, in conjunction with Cardinal Cam- 
peggio, and m 1524 the office was settled upon him for 
life Henry showered upon him ecclesiastical honours 
and court preferments, his revenues were eiioimoiis, his 
pomp and splendour equal to that of the king In 1519 
the Venetian ambassador thus desciibed him: “The car- 
dinal 18 about forty-six years old, veiy handsome, learned, 
extremely eloquent, of vast ability, and indefatigable. He 
alone transacts the same business as that which occupies 
the magistracies, offices, and councils of Venice, both 
civil and criminal, and all state affairs are managed by 
him, let their nature he what it may . . He is in 
great repute, and seven times nioie so than if lie W'ere 
pope.” In 1526 Henry began to raise the question of a 
divorce from his wife Katharine Wolsey, though him- 
self disappioving of the measure, did all m his power 
to convince the pope that it was right, even in Ins own 
mteiests, to oblige Henry, who was m danger of throwing 
off his allegiance to Knme. His policy was defeated at 
the papal court through the coimter-mlluence of Charles 
V., Katharine’s nephew The pope’s refusal precipitated 
the foreseen result, and brought Wolsey into disgrace 
along -with Katharine. On October 9, 1529, a writ of 
praimunire was issued against him, on the ground that 
I his acts as legate were contrary to statute. A week later 
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the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk demanded from him the 
great seal, and on his lefusal to surrender it to them, 
returned next day Mith letters fiom the king He sur- 
rendeied the seal, left Yoik Place, and retired to a little 
house at Esher. Here, after some time, a poi tioii of his 
money and goods was restored to him, he i\as allowed 
to lesume his archhisliopnc, and to remove to Hichraond 
In November, 1530, he was again ariested, on a charge of 
high treason, as he was piepaiing for his re-mstallation 
at York He was bi ought by easy stages as far as 
Leicester, where "he waxed so sicke, that he was almost 
fallen fiom his mule ” He was lodged at the abbey of 
Leicester, wheie, at eight o’clock on the morning of 
November 29, 1530, lie breathed his last The next day 
his body was buried in the Giey Friars church, where, as 
Chapuys notes in his despatch to the emperor, Hichard 
III was also buried, "and the people call it The Tyrants’ 
Sepulchre* “No man,” says Biewer in his Reign of 
Heniy VIII , “ever met with harder measure from his 
contemporaries, and never was the verdict of contem- 
poraries less challenged than in his case by subsequent 
enquirers” (vol. ii p 450) “No statesman of such emi- 
nence ever died less lamented. . . Yet, in spite of 
all these heavy imputations on his memory, m spite of all 
this load of obloquy, obscuring our view of the man, and 
distorting his lineaments, tlie Caidmal still remains, and 
will ever remain, as the one promment figure of this 
peiiod” (p. 457) 

3 Cabpinal Campeius. Lorenzo Campeggio or Cam- 
peggi was born m Bologna, 1479 He was at first engaged 
in the legal profession, and was professor of law m the 
University of Padua, but after the death of his wife he 
entered the Chinch, and was appointed Bishop of Feltno 
in 1612, and afterwards sent to Germany as papal nuncio 
He was made cardinal m 1617, and two yeais later he was 
sent to England on a mission from the pope. On this 
occasion he received fiom Henry the title of Bishop of 
Salisbury At the end of 1528 he again came to England, 
as co-adjutor with \Yolsey in the tiial of Katharine “The 
whole consistone of the college of Rome,” says Holinshed, 
“ sent thither Laurence Campeius, a priest cardmall, a 
man of great wnt and experience ” The trial lasted from 
May 31, 1529, to July 23, 1630, when it was prorogued by 
Campeius Henry in consequence deprived him of his 
bishopiic, and he returned to Rome, where he died in 1539 

4 Capucius, ambassador from the Emperor The 
Capucms of this play was Eustace Chapuys, or Chapuis, 
named by Holinshed Eustachius Caputius. His interview 
with Katharine (iv 2) is taken from Holinshed. (See note 
235 ) He was present at the queen’s death, together with 
Lady 'Willoughby, who, as Maria de Salucci, had been one 
of her ladies in waiting The despatches of Chapuys aie 
printed among the State Papers of the Reign of Heniy 
VIII. 

5 Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury Thomas Cran- 
mer was born at Aslacton in Nottinghamshire, July 2, 
1489 He came of an old family, and was trained in all 
intellectual and physical exercises. He was educated at 
Jesu College, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
D D Having attracted the notice of the king he wTote 
a treatise in favour of the contemplated divorce. Henry 
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piomoted him to the archdeaconry of Taunton, and in 
1530 sent him to Italy on a mission connected with the 
divorce. In 1532 he was appointed Ai chhishop of Canter- 
bury, upon which he repaid the favour by pi onouncing the 
decree of divorce between Henry and Kathaiine On 
September 10 he stood godfather to the Pi mcess Elizabeth, 
and 111 all matters of ecclesiastical polity was in ready 
accord with the king’s vievs In 153G he pronounced the 
mainage of Heniy vith Anne Boleyii to have been null 
and void In 1540 he officiated at the king’s marriage 
with Anne of Cleves, and six months hitei became the 
chief instrument of her divorce. It was not long before 
seveial conspiracies weie foimed against him by the 
orthodox party, in view of his evident latitudinaiianism. 
These intrigues would probably have been successful but 
for the king’s personal iiiteivention On his death-bed 
Henry named Cranmer one of the council of government 
during the inmonty of Edward VI On the death of the 
young king he became, somewhat unwillingly, a partisan 
of Lady Jane Grey, and on tlie accession of Mary he was 
put on tiial for treason. He confessed the indictment, 
and was sentenced to death, his life, however, was spared, 
and he was kept prisoner m the Tower till March, 1554, 
vhen he was called upon, together with Ridley and 
Latimer, to justify himself from Ins lieresies in public 
disputation The decision was of course given against 
him, and he was afterwards judicially condemned, and 
Ins offices and dignities formally taken fiom him After 
his degradation he signed seven successive recantations, 
but on being brought to the stake he declared to all the 
people his rejection of these submissions, “as things 
written with my hand contrary to the truth winch I 
thought in my heart, and written for fear of deatli.” On 
being chained to the stake, he thrust Ins right hand into 
the flames, that it might burn first, and so died, March 21, 
1555, not far fiom the spot now marked at Oxford by the 
Martyrs’ Memorial 

6 Duke op Norfolk The dramatist has confused 
the second Duke of Norfolk (1443-1524) with the third 
duke (1473-1554) The Duke of Norfolk of i 1 is the 
former — the Earl of SuiTey of Richard III (see note 12 to 
that play), who became Duke of Norfolk Feb 1, 1514. In 
that year he was great chamberlain of England, in 1620 
he was guardian and lieutenant of England, and in the 
following year lord high-steward for the trial of the Duke 
of Buckingham In the rest of the play the dramatic 
character is the third duke, Thomas Howard, created 
Earl of Suriey Feb. 1, 1614 He led the van of the 
English army at Flodden (Sept 9, 1513), was aiipointed 
admiral m 1514, pnvy-councillor in 1516 From 1520 to 
1522 he was lord-lieutenaiit of Ireland, from 1523 to 
1525 he was lieutenant of the North He succeeded his 
father as third Duke of Norfolk, May 21, 1624. He was 
lord high-steward of England for the trial of Anne Boleyn, 
and, though uncle of the queen, pronounced sentence 
upon her In 1547 he was attainted foi high tieason, but 
in 1553 he was restored to his honours He died August 
25, 1554 

7. Duke of Buckingham. This was Edwai'd Stafford, 
third Duke of Buckingham, son of Henry, second duke, 
who appears as a character in Richard III. (See note 10 
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to tliat play ) He was descended from the Bohuns, and in 
li 1 103 he speaks of himself as “pooi Edward Bohiiii ” 
(See note 129 ) He was boin Feb 3, 1478, and until 14SU 
was styled Lord Startoid In that yeai he was restoied 
to his father’s dukedom In 1495 he was made K G , in 
1497 lie was a captain in the loyal aimy in the west, in 
1500 he married Lady Alianor Peicy, eldest daughter of 
Henry, fourth Earl of Noithumbeiland On the occasion 
of the eiithionement of Waihani, archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Mai ch 7, 1504), he was high-steward of England, and 
at the coronation of Heniy VIII (June 24, 1509) he was 
lord high -constable He was a member of the privy- 
council m 1509, and from Januaiy to October 1513 was a 
captain m the English aimy in Fiance Altliough in i 1 
he tells us that “an untimely ague” kept him piisoner 
in his chamber on the occasion of the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, he is mentioned by Holinshed as having been 
present. “The lord Caidinall in statelie attire, accom- 
panied with the duke of Buckingham, and other gieat 
loids, conducted foiwaid the French King” (in 654) 
According to Holinshed, and, indeed, the general belief of 
the time, Buckingham’s downfall was due to the enmity 
of Wolsey Thei e is no certain foundation for this report, 
and it seems very impiobable On the accusation of his 
servants and surveyor the duke was arrested on a charge 
of high treason, and committed to the Tower April 16, 
1521 His trial took place on May 13 and the following 
days, he was condemned, and on the 17th was beheaded 
on Tower Hill. That he was really guilty of the charges 
laid to his account it is impossible to believe. His exe- 
cution was a state necessity, he was too powerful and too 
dangerous to live 

8 Duke op Suffolk This was Chailes Brandon, the 
son of William Brandon, who was Henry VII ’s standard- 
bearer at Boswortli Field, and was there killed by Richard 
III. in hand-to-hand encounter Charles Brandon was 
from the fiist in high favour with Heury VIII , who iii 
1513 created him Viscount Lisle, and in February, 1514, 
Duke of Suffolk In the latter year he \vas Henry’s am- 
bassador in France, and m 1515 he secretly and precipitately 
married the king’s sister Maiy, the widow of Louis XII., 
thus, by his way of doing it, displeasing the king, who 
was really in favour of the match At this time he had 
been twice married, and his second wife was still living. 
He had owed many favours to Wolsey, which he lepaid 
by doing his best to accelerate the carclmal’s fall It was 
he, together with the Duke of Norfolk, who endeavoured 
to take the great seal from Wolsey without the written 
commission of the king (see iii. 2) He afterwards 
signed the bill of articles drawn up against the cardinal. 
In 1532 he accompanied the king to France, and received 
from Francis the order of St. Michael In 1533 he was 
sent with the Duke of Norfolk to announce the Icing’s 
marriage to Katharine, on which occasion he was ap- 
pointed Ingh-steward for the day. On the death of his 
wife Mary, the “French queen,” he immediately married 
Kathaiine, daughter of the widowed Lady Willoughby> 
his ward On the occasion of the suppression of the 
monasteries Suffolk obtained a large share of the abbey 
lands ; he received from the king numerous honours and 
commissions, including the position of steward of the 


royal household, on August 24, 1545, he died at Gmldford, 
and was buried at the king’s charge at Windsor. 

9 Earl op Surrey Historically, tins was Henry 
Howard, Eail of Smiey, the poet and scholai, e.\ecuted 
in 1547, hut 111 111 2 256 the cliamatic chaiacter identifies 
himself with Ins father— the third duke— who was 
Buckingham’s son-in-law See note 6 

10. Lord Chamberlain 'There were two lord chamber- 
lains during the peiiod of this play The fiist was Sir 
Chailes Somerset, iiatuial son of the thud Duke of Somer- 
set. (See III Henry VI note 4 ) In May, 1508, he was 
appointed lord charabeilain for life He w'as created 
Eail of Worcester Feb. 1, 1514, was chief ambassador 
to Fiance Nov. 1518 to Maich 1519, and again m July 
1521, he died Apiil 15, 1526 On his death the office 
of chamberlain was given to William, Lord Sandys, the 
Lord Sands of the play. See note 15 

11 Lord Chancellor Duiing the peiiod of this play 
the office of loid chancellor was held by Sir Thomas More 
and Sir Thomas Audley Sir Thomas More, son of Sir 
John More, Chief-justice of the King’s Bench, was born m 
1480 He studied at Oxford, wheie he formed a fiiend- 
ship with Erasmus , w-as called to the bar, and became 
noted as the most eloquent speaker m the kingdom. He 
became a great favourite with Henry VIII , ami was em- 
ployed in various public missions abroad In 1510 he 
was made a privy-councillor, and in the same year pub- 
lished his Utopia He was knighted in 1521, and m 1523 
w^as appointed speaker m the House of Commons In 
1529 he was made chancellor, which post he resigned, m 
consequence of his opposition to the king in the matter 
of the divorce, on May 16, 1532 In 1534 he was attainted 
for high tieason, and, in spite of the failure of the evidence 
against him, was found guilty, and beheaded, July 1536 
More was succeeded in the chancellorsliip by Sir Thomas 
Audley, who is, historically, the chancellor named m tlie 
“ order of the procession,” iv i 36 

12. Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester Stephen Gardiner 
was born at Bury St Edmunds in 1483. He is believed to 
have been the illegitimate son of Dr Woodville, bishop 
of Salisbury, brother of the queen of Edward IV. He 
studied at Cambridge, and afterwards distinguished him- 
self in the canon and civil law His abilities were noticed 
by Caidinal Wolsey, who made him his secietary, and 
in 1527 he accompanied Wolsey on his mission to France 
It was owing to his advocacy that the commission was 
issued by the pope for tlie trial of Katharine. In 152S 
he was appointed the king’s secietaiy, and in 1531 he 
became Bishop of Winchester, m succession to Wolsey. 
In 1534 he wrote a treatise, De Vera, Ohedieutia, in de- 
fence of the royal supremacy. In the following year he 
had a dispute with Cranmer, and some years later he 
endeavoured to fasten a charge of heresy upon the arch 
bisliop, in which, but for the king’s intervention, he 
would probably have been successful When Edward VI, 
came to the throne Gardiner’s opinions caused his com 
nnttal to the Fleet, and afterwards to the Tower, where 
he remained during the five years of Edward’s reign 
Mary’s first act on her accession was to release the 
various state prisoners, among whom was Gardiner: he 
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was restoied to his Lishopric and became the leading 
councillui of the iiueeii The extent of his lesiioiisibihty 
for the persecutions under Maty has been variously 
estimated, dining the Liter part of them, at all events, 
he had little or no ahaie m the pioeeediiigs Xu October, 
1555, he fell ill, and on Novembei 12 he died, and was 
bulled in his cathedial at 'W'lnchester 

13 Bishop of Lincoln. Tins was John Longland, born 
at JSenlej-on-Tliames, 147G He was appointed canon of 
Windsor m 1519, Bisliop of London in 1528 He was the 
king’s confessor, and is said, but incoiiectl 3 % to have first 
suggested the divorce of Katharine Longland was only 
won to give his consent after long lugmg on the pait of 
the king, (See n. 4 20G et scq ) It was he who, with the 
Bishop of Bath, seived on the king and queen the citation 
to appear befoie the legates in June, 1529 The hishop 
was chaueellor of the University of 0.xfoid from 1532. 
He was a great lover of arehitectuie, and designed the 
Longland Chapel in Lincoln Cathedial He died in 1547 

14 Lorp ABKhGAVENNY Geoige Kevill, thud Loul 
Abergavenny, was boin al)oiit 1471 He succeeded to the 
title Sept 20, 1492 In 1513 he was appointed Waiden of 
the Cmque Puits, and m the same year was a captain m 
the king’s armj in Fiance Fiom May to August, 1514, he 
ivas chief captain of the English forces m the Marches of 
Calais , in 1516 he formed a member of the privy-eouncil, 
m June, 1520, lie was assistant maishalat the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold He married Maiy, daughter of the Duke 
of Buckingham, and in 1522 he was impiisoned in the 
Tow'er for concealment of tieasonable words spoken by 
the duke on Sept. 10, 1519 He was, hoivever, soon le- 
leased and lestored to favoui In 1530 he was summoned 
to paihanient as piemier baion of England by the title of 
George Kevyle de Beigevenny, chivaher He died in 1535 

15 Lord Sands Sir William Sandys was descended 
from an old Hampshire family In 1513 he was sent to 
assist Ferdinand of Aragon against the French, on the 
attainder of the Duke of Buckingham he obtained a grant 
of some of the forfeited estates, in 1523 he was tieasurer 
of Calais, and m the same year, April 27, he was advanced 
to the rank of a baron of the realm by the title of Loid 
Sands of the Vine In 1526 lie succeeded the Earl of 
Worcester as lord-chamberlain He died in 1542. 

16 Sir Henry Guildford TTie Guildford family was 
an old Kentish one. In Kichard III iv. 4 502, a mes- 
senger tells the king. “In Kent, my hege, the GuiMfords 
are in arms ” Sir Heniy was the son of Sir Kichard 
Guildford, who, like his father, wuis comptroller of the 
royal household. He was K.G , master of the horse to 
Henry VIII., and standard-beai’ei of England for life 
At the Field of the Cloth of Gold he was in close atten- 
dance on the king. He was an eminent soldier in the wars 
against the Moors m Spam He died in 1533. His second 
wife, Joan, was a sister of Sir Nicholas Vaux See note 19 

17 Sir Thomas Lovell was esquire of the body to 
Henry VII., who in 1485 appointed him chancellor of the 
exchequer for life He was knighted after the battle of 
Stoke, 1487; treasurer of the household in 1502; and was 
named by Henry one of his executors. He was a member 
of the privy -council in the reigns of Henry VII and 
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Heniy VIII , a K G , maishal of the house to Heniy VIII , 
siiiveyor of the court of wauls, and constable of the 
'Towel, in which capacity he is lepiesented in the play 
(n 1) at the committal of the Duke of Buckingham In 
1516 Giustinian, the Venetian ambassador, wuites m his 
despatch “Sir Thomas Luvel, an old seivant of the 
late and the piesent king, a peison of great authoiity, 
seems also to have ivithdiawm himself [fiom the privy- 
comicil], and mterfeies little m the goveinment ” He 
died without issue May 25, 1524, and was buried, with 
gieat ceremony and full civic honours, in the chapel 
which he had built at the piiory of Hahwell 

18 Sir Anthony Denny, second son of Sir Edmund 
Denny, chief baron of the excliequer, was born Jan 16, 
1501 He was educated at Cambiidge, wdieie liis reputa- 
tion foi scholarship made him known to the king, who 
summoned him to couit and bestowed vaiious offices 
upon him He was knighted Sept 30, 1544 In 1546 he 
was empow'ered, togethei with two otheis, to affix the 
royal seal to all wan ants issued in the king’s name He 
was a piomotet of the Pvefoimatioii, an aidei of learning, 
and a tine fiieiid to the king, whom he, alone of all 
the coni tiers, had the coinage to wmiii of his appioaelimg 
death Henry appointed him one of his executors, and 
one of the councillors to his son, Edwaid VI He is 
believed to have died in 1549, leaving six children by liis 
wife Joan, daughter of Sii Philip Champernon, heiself an 
ardent and open fiiend of the Kefoimation. 

19 Sir Nicholas Vaux This was the son of the 
William Vaux of II Henry VI (See note 16 to that play ) 
On the accession of Edward IV Sir Nicholas Vaux was de- 
spoiled of Ins estates m consequence of the act of attainder 
which had been passed against his father, he was, how- 
ever, lestored to his possessions on the accession of Henry 
VII In Apiil, 1523, he was summoned to parliament by 
Henry VIII as Baron Vaux of Harrowden, on May 24 he 
died Fuller describes him as “a jolly Gentleman, both 
foi camp and courts , a great Kevellei , good as well in a 
March as a ]Masque ” His son, Thomas, Lord Vaux (1511- 
1562), IS now believed to have been the wTiter of two 
poems m Tottel’s Miscellany (ed Aiber, pp 172-174), one 
of winch is ascribed by Puttenham, in Ins Arte of English 
Poesie, to Lord i^hcholas Vaux 

20 Secretaries to Wolsey These were William 
Burbank, who became archdeacon of Carlisle, and Dr 
Richard Pace, who is referred to in ii. 2 116-130 (See 
note 140.) Hohnshed describes Pace as “courteous, 
pleasant, delighting in music, highly in the king’s favour, 
and well heard in matters of weight.” He was sent by 
the king to Rome in 1524, to secure the papal election for 
Wolsey, whose emissary he had been m various foreign 
embassies and secret missions His correspondence, 
largely with Wolsey, fills a considerable space among the 
State Papers He filled various offices, among them dean 
of St Paul’s and secretary of state, and died at Stepney 
in 1532. 

21 Cromwell, servant to Wolsey Thomas Cromwell 
was the son of Walter Cromwell, a blacksmith, fuller, 
innkeeper, and brewer at Putney. He was bom probably 
about 1485, and is said to have been very ill-conducted in 
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his younger days In 1504 or thereabouts he seems to 
have been a soldier in the Fiench army m Italy, we then 
hear of him at Antwerp, then again in Italy, at Home, 
and Venice About 1513, after Ins return to England, 
Ciomwell mail led the daughter of an old neighboui and 
seems to have taken up pait of Ins fathei’s business, after- 
wards becoming a solicitor, and using gradually into 
prominence. Tin oiigh the f avoui of W olsey he was placed 
in the caidmal’s household, and afterwaids admitted into 
parliament. In 1529, after various employments, clnelly 
in connection Avith the suppiession of the monasteiies 
and the foundation of the univeisities of Oxford and 
Ipswich, we find him secretaiy to Wolsey, and in veiy 
prospeious ciicumstances In the Octobei of that yeai 
occuried Wolsey’s downfall, and Ciomwell, while not 
neglecting his own iiiteiests, did not neglect the interests 
of his benefactoi, advocating his cause m parliament and 
finally securing his pardon The fidelity of his conduct 
won credit foi him at court, and from tins time his rise 
into favour was lapid He seems to have suggested to 
the king the policy of declaring himself head of the 
Church, and his anihitiou was viewed with general dis- 
favour by all those whom it concenied In 1531 he was 
made a piivy-councilloi, and by 1533 Cbapujs could write 
of him, “ He rules every tiling ” On April 12, 1533, he was 
made chancellor of the exchequer, and m 1534 he was 
appointed the king’s secretaij and aftei wards inastei ot 
the rolls Befoie long he was the king's vicegerent in 
all causes ecclesiastical, and Ins mam agent m cairynig 
into effect the Act of Supiemacy Aftei the execution of 
Anne Boleyn in May, 1530, the oflice of loid privy-seal, 
which had formeily belonged to her father, was given to 
Cromwell He became moi e and more powci ful uiul more 
and mole unpopular He aided the king in the suppres- 
sion of the monasteiies, and received substantial picUmgs 
In 1539 he was made Lord Great Chambeilaiu of England, 
and in the same yeai he negotiated the king's marriage 
with Anne of Cleves, through which, ere long, he came to 
have Ins downfall The nobles, ever jealous of Ins power, 
chose the moment wlien Henry had already begun to tiie 
of his new bride, and a bill of attainder was brought in 
against him The charges of extortion and various mis- 
demeanours were only too coriect, he had now lost the 
support of the king, and on July 28 he was beheaded on 
Tower Hill. His son Gregory had been created Baron 
Cromwell Gregory married a sister of Jane Seymour, 
his male line ceased in 1GS7 

22 Griffith, gentleman-usher to Queen Kathaime 
Little is known of tins “honest chronicler," as his mistress 
calls him m iv 2 72. His name occurs in Cavendish's 
Life of Wolsey, m the passage corresponding to ii 4 121- 
133 of the play “With that she [Kathaime] rose up, 
making a low courtesy to the King, and so departed from 
thence. Many supposed that she would have resorted 
again to her former place ; but she took her way straight 
out of the house, leaning, as she was wont always to do, 
upon the arm of her General Keceiver, called Master 
Griflffth ” (p. 217) His proper name was Gnftin E,ichardes, 
and his account as receiver-general to the queen will be 
found m the Calendar of State Papers of the Reign of 
Henry VIII vol. iv p. 2731 The expression used by 


Cavendish of the queen, “leaning, as she tvas wont always 
to do, on the aim of her Geiieial Receivei," is enough to 
indicate the esteem m which he was held, and may seem 
to give liistoiical weight to the pleasant pictuie found in 
i\ 2 

23 Dr Butts, physician to the king Su William Butts 
was hoiii m Korfolk, and was educated at Cambiidge, 
taking the degiee of B A in 150G, of M A in 1509, of M D. 
in 151S Fiom 1524 to his deatli in 1545 he was employed 
as physician to the cuuit at a salaiy of £100 a year, after- 
wauls mcieased by foity maiks The king, Anne Boleyn 
and Jane Seymoui, and the Pmicess Slaij^ aftei wauls 
Queen Mary (whose life he is said to have saved), were 
among his patients He is enteied on the books of the 
College of Physicians as “vir giavis, exiraia literanini 
coguitione, singulaii judicio, summa experientia et pru- 
denti consilio doctor ” He wms a staunch fiiend to both 
Wolsey and Cranmei , and tv\ u of the piomment leformers, 
Hugh Latimer and Sir John Cheke, o\ved then advance- 
ment to his mllueiice He died Nov 22, 1545, and was 
bulled in Fulham Chinch, where the lestored monument 
Aviongly gives the date of Kuv 17 He was twice painted 
by Holbein in the fine portrait rioiv m the possession of 
Ml W H Pole Caiew, and again as the leading figuie in 
the gionp of medical men to whom the king is presenting 
the dial ter of the Baiher Surgeons. 

24 Garter King-at-arms At the time of the coro- 
nation of Anne Boleyn, Juno 1533, this ofhee was held by 
Thomas Wuothesley, w'ho was appointed by Henry VIII 
in 1529 He was the eldest son of John Wuothesley, 
Falcon herald m the leign of Edward IV and Garter 
King-at-anus under Richaid HI , the founder of the Col- 
lege of Aims Sliakespeaie’s friend, Henry Wriothesley, 
tliiid Eail of Southampton, was tlie giandson of the char- 
actei in this play 

25 Surveyor to the Duke of Buckingham This 
was Cliailes Kiievet, or Knyvet, the duke’s cousin, and at 
one time his steward lie ivas dismissed from this oflice, 
which was no doubt one of the causes of his lesentment 
against lus former mustei Another cause may he found 
m an information against tlie duke for “ wrongfully with- 
holdmg the goods of Elizabeth Knyvet, deceased ’’ (Cal- 
endai of State Papers, ed Biewer, vol. iii p. 1288) (See 
the quotation fiom Hohnshed in note 88 ) The original 
informer against the duke, however, would seem to have 
been, not Knyvet, but Gilbert See the unsigued letter 
addiessed to Wolsey, ipioted by Biewei, Reign of Henry 
VTII vol i. p 379, 380 See also, concerning Gilbert, 
note 67 below 

26 Brandon The stage-diiection in 1 . 1. 198 is “Enter 
Brandon, a Seigeaut-at-arms before him, and two or three 
of the Guaid," to arrest the Duke of Buckingham. This 
name does not occur m the Chronicles The officer who 
really arrested the duke was Sir Henry Marney, captain 
of the guard, who afterwards obtained a grant of some 
of the forfeited estates of his prisoner. He was created 
Baron Marney in 1533 Perhaps the Brandon mentioned 
in the text may be meant for Sir Thomas bAkIoii, who, 
together with Sir Henry Marney, was a member of the 
privy-council in the early years of Henry VIII. (See Cal- 
endar of State Papers, vol, i. p 507, note.) 
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27. Queen Katharine Katharine of Aragon, first 
queen of Henry Till , Avas the daughtei of Perdinand 
and Isabella, and on her mother’s side was descended 
from John of Gaunt She was born at Alcala de Henares, 
December, 1485 Her first husband was Arthur, eldest 
son of Henry VII , to whom she was mained November 
14, 1501 Tile maiiiage was probably one of ceremony only, 
and on Apiil 2, 1502, the sixteen-year-old husband died 
at Ludlow. On June 25, 15U3, Katharine was solemnly 
betrothed to Henry, the second son of Hemy YII , and a 
special dispensation Avas leceived from the pope in older 
to legalize the union. The mainage, however, Avas de- 
layed, and did not take place till aftei the death of the 
king Henry VIII , on coming to the tin one, at once 
took steps to secure his bride, and the ceremony was per- 
formed on June 11, 1509, seA^en Aveeks after his accession 
On Januaiy 31, 1510, Katharine Avas preiiiatmely delivered 
of a still-born daughter, and on the 1st of January in the 
following year she gave birth to a son, Avdio died on the 
22nd of February In 1513 she had a second son, who also 
soon died, and in November, 1514, she had another piema- 
ture delivery On February 18, 1516, the Pimcess Mary Avas 
born, and in November, 1518, another daughter Avas born, 
who did not lu-’e long During her husband’s absence in 
France, m 1513, Katharine acted as legent, and it was 
during this period that Janies IV of Scotland was defeated 
at Flodden. In 1526 Henry began to profess “scruples" 
as to the legitimacy of his union The course and conse- 
quences of the trial are dealt with elseivhere in the notes 
on Dramatis Pei some Katharine fought for herself 
Avith her best energies She lefused to take her cause out 
of the hands of the pope, into which she had put it, but, 
neglected by him and deserted liy her husband, she 
fought in vain NotAvitlistanding the popular sympathy, 
she was totally without friends at court. Henry secretly 
married Anne Boleyn, January 25, 1533, and on April 13 
the marriage Avas openly declared. It AA^as not till after 
this that Cranmer pronounced the invalidity of Henry’s 
first marriage Katharine took no notice of her formal 
deposition fiom the qiieeiiship, and on being remonstrated 
with, vigorously asserted her claims She Avas treated 
with every indignity, and it seems as if attempts Avere 
ev^en made to hasten her end In May, 1634, she Avas 
removed from Buckden to Kimbolton, her high spirit 
unbroken by every misfortune. In December, 1535, she 
grew dangerously ill, seemed to recover slightly, but on 
Friday, January 7, finally succumbed, and died about two 
o’clock 111 the afternoon. There were suspicions at the 
time that her end was hastened by poison. Probable as 
this seems from some points of vieAv, it is not strictly ear- 
ned out by Avhat Ave know of the symptoms observed 
after her death. She Avas solemnly buried, by order of 
the king, in the abbey of Peterborough, Avliere, half a cen- 
tury later, the same sacristan, Scarlett, placed Mary 
Queen of Scots in her grave Katharine Avas of a fair 
complexion, somewhat plump, fond of her needle, a de- 
voted student of the Bible She had been carefully 
trained in her youth, and Erasmus (who in 1526 dedicated 
to her his work on Christian Matrimony) speaks highly 
of her scholarship. 


28 Anne BoiErN. Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, afterwaids Earl of AViltslme and Oiniond, was 
born in 1507 In her youth she spent some years at the 
French court, remaining there, as “ one of the French 
queen’s Avomen," till 1521 or 1522 On returning to Eng- 
land she took pait in one of the court levels m March 
1522, and is known to have atti acted the maiked atten- 
tion of Sir Thomas Wyatt, the poet She also found a 
suitor m the person of Lord Henry Peicy, heir to the 
earldom of Nortliunibeilaiid, but the match Avas peremp- 
toiily forbidden by Wolsey, at the direction of the king, 
Avho at that time planned for her a marriage with Sir 
Piers Butler, son of the Eail of Ormond Befoie this time 
Heniy had dishonoured Anne’s elder sister Mai y, Avhom 
he mariied to Sir William Cary, and it Avas not long after 
Anne’s return to England that Ins affections Aveie trans- 
ferred to her Fiom April, 1522, to 1525, her father 
leceiA^ed fiequeiit grants of land, and m the latter year 
Avas created Viscount Kocliford It Avas not, hoAvever, 
till 1527 (after a long senes of astonishing love-letters) 
that the king began to niOA'e for a divorce from his first 
wife Katharme After certain abortive pioceedings in 
the May of that year, Cardinal Campeggio Avas sent from 
Koine, at the king’s desire, to try the question of the law- 
fulness of Hemy’s marriage Avith the avkIoav of his brother 
Aitliur While proceedings Avere pending Anne Avas 
installed near the king at GreeiiAvich, and after his final, 
though not judicial, separation from his Avife m 1531, she 
Avas publicly recognized as Ins mistiess The marriage 
took place in 1533, no decree having been granted by 
the pope, but after the ceremony the desiied sentence 
Avas given by Cranmer, pronouncing the marriage Avith 
Katharme null and that Avith Anne lawful, after which 
Anne avus croAvned on Whitsunday at Westminster Hall 
Three months after her coronation (on September 7, 1533) 
she gave birth to her only daughter, the future Queen 
Elizabeth, in the following year she had a miscarriage, 
and on January 29, 1536, she Avas prematurely delivered 
of a dead child Meanwhile the king’s interest in his new 
wife had considerably cooled, and early m 1586 there was 
an open breach betAveen them. Upon this Anne was 
committed to the Tower on a charge of incest and various 
charges of adultery; the trial took place on May 16, and 
every peer, including her father and her uncle (the latter 
of whom even pronounced the sentence), gave in a verdict 
of guilty On the I7th her marriage Avith the king Avas 
pronounced invalid, and on Friday, May 19, she Avas de- 
capitated on ToAver Green She protested her innocence 
to the last, her cheerful and courageous demeanour m the 
ToAver being certainly m her favour. Few, however, seem 
to have had any sympathy for her in her fate, deserved or 
undeserved, and on the follOAving day Henry married her 
maid of honour, Jane Seymour A Avriter whose letter is 
included m BroAvn’s Calendar of Venetian State Papers 
tells us that ‘‘Madame Anno" is “ not one of the hand- 
somest Avoinen in the world,” and has nothing m her 
favour “but the king's great appetite, and her eyes, Avhich 
are black and beautiful.” Cranmer, however, speaks with 
admiration of her long flOAVing hair, in which he describes 
her as sitting in her horse-litter. 
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PROLOGUE. 

29. Lines 15, 16 

In a LONG MOTLEY COAT guarded with yellow 
Steevens quotes Marston’s 10th Satiie: 

The io>!srfoole's coat, the huge stop, the lugg’d boot. 

From uiimick Pisa all doe claime their roote 

“Thus also Nashe, in his Epistle Dedicatoi> to Have with 
you to Saffion Walden, or Gabriel Haivey’s Hunt is Up, 
159G ‘—fooles, ye know, alwaies for the most pait (espe- 
ciallie if they bee naturall/ooZcs) aie suted m long coatb.’ ’ 
Motley was of course the customary diess of clowns 

30 Lines 18, 19. 

To rank our chosen truth ivith such a show 
As FOOL AND FIGHT IS. 

Compare Eletchei’s Women Pleased, v 1: 

To what end do I walk’ for men to wonder at. 

And and fool f — Works, p 199 

31 Line 24 Tliefii st and HAPPIEST heai ers of the town 
—Happy IS used heie, sisfelix in Latin, with the sense of 
favourable, piopitious Compaie Titus Andioiiicus, iv 
2 32. “A happy star'’ 

32 Lines 25, 26 

think ye SEE 

The vei y persons of our noble STOrwY 
Story as a rhyme for see does not sound like Shakespeare , 
and, curiously enough, a similar atiocity is perpetiated 
in the Epilogue, lines S-10 

All the expected good we're like to hear 

For this play at this time, is only 

The merciful construction of good 7 CJ 0 }nen 

Monck Mason refers to another instance of the same kind 
of mistreatment of verse in Beaumont and Fletchei’s 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, 11 . 1: 

Till both of us arnve, at her request. 

Some ten miles off, in the wnld Waltham forest 

ACT I Scene 1. 

33. Lines 1, 2 : 

How have ye done 
Since last we saw in France 

Compare Cymheline, 1 1 124, and Troiliis and Cressida, 
IV 4 59 

When shall we see again? 

34 Line 7* the vale of Andren.— A ndrm is Hall and 
Holinshed’s orthography for Ardres (spelt in the latter 
part of the line Arde), which, with Quines, is a town m 
Picardy Ardres belonged to the French, G-uines to the 
English, and it was in the valley between them that the 
“Field of the Cloth of Gold” was situated 

35 Lines 9-12 • 

Beheld them, when they 'lighted, hoto they clung 
In their emhracement, as they grew together; 

Which had they, what four thron'd ones could have 
weigh'd 

Such a compounded one} 

Compare Two Noble Kinsmen, v 3 4-6 : 

Were they metamorphosed 
Both into one, O, why, there were no woman 
Worth so composed a man I 


36 Line 19: All CLINQUANT, all %n gold —Clinquant, 
meaning glittering, from the Fiench clinquant, tinsel, is 
not used anywhere else in Shakespeare Steevens quotes A 
Memorable Masque performed befoie James I at White- 
hall in 1613 “Ins buskins clinquant as Ins other attiie ” 
Compare Florio, “Agnnna, a kind of networke w'orne 
over tmsell or cloth of gold to make it show clmkant ” 
Boyer defines the French word clinquant as “ lame d’or 
ou d’argent qu’on met dans les biodenes, les dentelles, 
&c ” 

37 Lines 36-38 

that former fabulous story. 

Being now seen possible enough, got credit. 

That Beyis was believ'd 

The reference here is to the popular story of Bevis of 
Southampton See Camden’s Britain (Translated newly 
into English by Philemon Holland, MDCX). “Lower still 
and not far fioni tins Citie [Salisbniie], is situate upon 
Avon, Buncton or Donketon, a burrough (as they say) of 
great antiquity, and well known by reason of the house 
theiein of Beavois of Southampton, whom the people have 
enrolled m the number of then brave woi tines for his 
valour, commended so much in ilnme to posterity” (p 
250). “Bevis of Hampton, that is, Southampton, was’ 
(says Halil well, Folio ed xii 90) “a favourite old English 
metiical romance, several editions of winch were published 
m the 16th and 17th centuries A prose version of a later 
period long continued popular An account of one of Ins 
exploits, which certainly partakes a little of the marvel- 
lous, IS thus given in an early copy in a Cambridge manu- 
script . 

Now begynneth the us y saythe, 

Betwene Befyse and tlie tyte 
Then seyrie Befyse hencle and gode, 

To the people that be hym stode,— 

I councelle you ondo the yate, 

And let me wyude owte tlier ate 

Then alle the can crye 

I'^ylde the, traytur, thou shalt dye ’ 

Tho Befyse smote with herte gode, 

And bathed his swyrde yn ther blode 
V hundurd men he fellyd to grounde, 

And hym-selfe never a wounde ; 

Alle the blode of the men 
As swete out of ther bodj^es ramie ” 

— Halliwell, Folio ed xu. 90. 

In II. Henry VI 11 3 93, some editors insert, fiom The 
Contention: “as Beuys of Soath-hampton fell upon Aska- 
part ” See note 139 to that play 

38 Lines 42-49 are airanged as by Theobald. Ff. print 
as follows 

Bttc. All was Royall, 

To the disposing of it nought rebell’d, 

Order gaue each thing view. The Office did 
Distinctly his full Function who did guide, 

1 nieane who set tlie Body, and the Lnnbes 
Of this great Spoit together? 

Nor As you guesse 
One certes, that promises no Element 
In such a businesse. 

Biic I pray you who, niy Lord? 

39. Lines 48, 49 : 

One, CERTES, that promises no ELEMENT 

In such a business. 
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Certes is used by Shakespeaie m the Comedy of Errois, 
IV. 4 7S, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv 2 160, Tempest, in 
3 30, and Othello, i 1 10 In the last instance it may 
be pionouDced as a monosyllable (and so Schmidt gives 
it), but I think it moie likely that heie, as in all the othei 
examples save the one m the text, it is pronounced in two 
syllables. The use of clement is also without a paiallel in 
Shakespeare The meaning of the sentence is, I think, 
correctly given by Schmidt “One of whom it would not 
be expected that he should find his proper spheie in such 
a business " Johnson understands element to mean “imi- 
tation, previous practice,” andDyce, “rudimentary know- 
ledge.” Knight takes it to mean “constituent quahty of 
mind” The expiession is veiy obscure and awkward, 
however we take it 

40. Line 54 these fierce vanities —Compare Lucrece, 
line 894. 

Thy \amties can never last 

Fierce seems to be used here for immoderate, excessive, 
as in Tmion, iv 2 30 . “ 0 the fiei ce v i etchediiess tliat glory 
bungs.” Johnson and Steevens suppose that fieice- 
the ITench fier, proud. Kares quotes from Ben Jonson, 
Poetaster, v 3 

And, Lupus, for >our Jierce credulity, 

One fit him w itli a pair of larger ears 

41 Line 55 such a Keech —A Icecch is defined by Nares 
as “ the fat of an ox or cow, i oiled up by the butcher in 
a round lump, a good deal resembling the body of a fat 
mau.” In II. Heniy IV. ii 1 101 Mis. Quickly refers to 
“ goudwife Keech, the butchei’s wife,” and the word iii the 
presentpassage deiives its sting from the fact that Wolsey 
was said to be the sou of a butcher. ‘ ‘ It had,” says Grant 
■VVlute, “a tuple application to Wolsey, as a corpulent 
man, a leputed butcher’s son, and a bloated favourite ” 
It IS most likely that the of the Pf ml Hemy 

IV 11 4 252 is a misprint foi tallow-Leech 

42. Line GO. CHALKS siicoessois their way — Compare 
Tempest, v i 203, 204 

For It IS you that have chalk'd/crth tne "zuay 
Winch brought us Inther 

43 Line 63 Outofhisself-d)aiomgioeh,hegivesusnote 
—This is CapelTs very generally accepted emendation of 
the Pf. leading : 

Out of Ins Selfe-dra'wing Web 0 gates vs note 

Capell conjectured that 0 was a mispiint for A (i.e he), 
and the Old-Spelling edd print “a giues vs note.” In 
Kotes and Queries, 0th Ser vol ii Aug. 21, 1880, Mr 
K. M Spence well e.xplains the passage (62-64): “Without 
the prestige of hath, and without external aid, Wolsey 
‘spider-like’ had proved self-sufficient to be the architect 
of liis own fortune, thus compelling even those who hated 
him most to acknowledge the force of his merit ” 

44. Lines 05, 66 : 

A gift that heaven gives for him; which buys 
A place next to the Icing 

This is the reading of Ft, which Steevens explains ; “What 
he IS unable to give himself, heaven gives or deposits for 
him, and that gift, or deposit, buys a place, <fec.” War- 
burton read . 

A gift that heaven gives ; which buys for him— 
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a transposition wdiich certainly provides an easier sense, 
but which {pace Walker aud Dyce) does not seem to be 
imperatively called foi. 


45 Lines 75, 76 . 


He maJces up the file 


Of all the genti y 

File IS used heie for list, as in a very closely parallel pas- 
sage in Macbeth, v 2 8, 9 


Of all the gentry 


I have a 


46 Lines 78-80 

and his own letter. 

The honouiable boaid of council out, 

Must fetch him in he PAPERS 
Pope no doubt rightly takes papieis as a veib, and inter- 
piets “his own letter, by his own single authority, and 
without the concurrence of the council, must fetch him 
m whom he papers down ” The construction is much 
foiced, but this would seem to he the meaning See 
Holmshed. “The peeies of the lealine leceming letters 
to prepare tfiemselues to attend the King m this lourneie, 
aud no appai’ent necessaiie cause expressed, why nor 
wherefoie, sdemed to giudge, that such a costilie lourneie 
should he taken in hand to their impoitunate charges 
and expen.ses, without consent of the whole boord of the 
councell” (vol iii p 644, ed 1808) Compare Albion’s 
England, cli 80 

Set IS the Soveraign Sunne did shine when pez/er'dlast our penne 


47 Lines 83, 84. 

0, many 

Have broke then backs with laying manors on 'em. 
Compare King John, li 1 70. 

Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs , 

and Beaumont and Fletcher, The Honest Man’s Fortune, 
111. 1 26. 

My back shall not be 
The base on which your soothing citizen 
Erects his summer-houses 

Bui ton, Anatomy of Melancholy, says. “’Tis an orainary 
thing to put a thousand oakes, or an hundred oxen, into 
a sute of appaiell, to weare a whole manor on his back ” 
(p 482, ed 1634) 

48 Line 90* the hideous storm that follow'd.— "Kolm- 
shed says- “On mondaie, the eighteenth of June, was 
such an hideous storme of wind and weather, that manie 
coniectured it did prognosticate trouble and hatred 
shoitlie after to follow betwdene princes” (m 6 54) 
The expression hideous storm occurs in the famous dirge 
m the Duchess of Malfy, iv. 2. 

Their death a hideous stoy?n of terror 


49 Line 93 aboded —This word (with a similar mean- 
ing io forebode) occurs in III Henry VI v 6. 45, and the 
noun abodement m the same play, iv 7 IS, but nowhere 
else m Shakespeare. Coles, Latin Dictionary, has “With 
good abode, auspicatb," cfcc , “With ill abode, contra 
auspicia,” &c 

50 Line 98 A proper title of a peace —Compare Mac- 
beth, iii 4 60, 61: 

O stuff! 

This IS the very painting of your fear. 

And Much Ado, i 3. 64- “A proper squire I” The word 
is still used, colloquially, in this ironical way 
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51 Line 112 BOSOM up my cownseZ.— There is no other 
instance m Shakespeare of the use of bosom as a veil). 
Compare Day, He of Guls, i 3* 

Court spaiuell ' mum, lie bosonte what I tlimke 
Old Gibs not blind, I see altho I winke 

— Bullen’s Reprint, p 25 

52 Line 120' This butcher’s CUR is yenom-mouth’b — 
Compare Skelton’s satire against Wolsey, “Why come ye 
not to Couit,” 293-29G. 

Tliey daie not look out at doors 
For dread of the mastiff cur , 

For dread the butcher’s dog 
Would worry them like a hog 

See note 41 above Vemm-moutli d is Pope’s emendation 
oftheFf venom’ d-mouth'd. 

53 Lines 122, 123 

A heygat ’s BOOK 
OUTWORTIIS a noble's blood 

BooZ: IS again used for learning m II IleniyVI. iv 7 70,77: 
Large gifts have I bestow’d on learned clerks, 

Because my booL preftrr’d me to the king 

Outworths IS not used elsewhere in Shakespeare 

54. Line 12S. He BORES me 101 th some trick.— Boies is 
here used figuratively for overieaches, or peihaps under- 
mines — a Avoid not used in this sense elsewhere m Shake- 
speare Compare The Life and Death of Thomas Lord 
Cromwell, 111 2 “Ko, I’ll assure you, I am no carl, 
hut a smith. Sir, one Dodge, a smith at Putney, Sir, 
one that hath gulled you, that hath bored you. Sir” 
(Doubtful Plays, ed. Tauchmtz, p 103) 

55 Lines 132-134: 

anger is like 

A EULL-HOT HORSE, loho being allow'd his way, 

Self -mettle tires him. 

Compare Massinger, The Unnatural Combat, iv. 2. G 

Let Ins passion work, and like a hoi-^tiued horse 
'T will quickly tire itself, 

and also Lucrece, 707* 

Till, like o.j(ide. Self will himself doth tire 

56. Lines 140. 147 

I say again, there is no English soul 
More stronger to direet you than yourself 
Instances of the double comparative and superlative are 
not infrequently met with m Sliakespeare and the contem- 
porary literature See note 297 to Merchant of Venice 
Ben Jonson, perhaps erroneously, speaks of the idiom as 
“ a certain kind of English atticism, mutating the manner 
of the most ancientest and finest Grecians” (Works, ed 
Gifford, 1S3S, p. 7SG) 

67 Lines 148, 149' 

If with the of reason you would quench, 

Or but allay, the fire of passion 
Steevens compares Hamlet, lii 4 123, 124: 

Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. 

There is all the difference, in these tivo distinctly parallel 
passages, between a bad metaphor and a good one 

58 Lines 154, 155; 

And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We see each grain of gravel. 


F. 1 prints Inly (turned u) Compaie Two Noble Kins- 
men, 1 . 1. 112 

There througli mj tears, 

Like wrinkled pebbles in a glassy stream, 

You may behold them 

59 Line 164 SUGGESTS the king, % e tempts —Compaie 
T\v o Gentlemen of Veiona, 111 1 34' 

Kiioumg that tender youth is soon sn^-^tsted, 

and 11 6 7, 8, of the same play. 

O Love, if thou hast sirin’d, 

Teach me, thy teinftcd subject, to cvciise it 1 

60 Lines 16G, 1G7 

and Idee a glass 
Bid bleak ^’ the rinsing 

Ff have wrenching, Avhich is no doubt a coiruption of 
iinsing (Pope’s emendiitiou). Similar confusions are not 
uncommon — that betAveen lance and lanch for instance. 
In Eichard III iv 4 224, Ff read' 

Whose hand soeuer laitch'd then tender hearts , 

and m HoavcITs Instructions for Forraine Travel], 1C42, 
the tiansposition is made in the opposite Avay “ not dar- 
ing to lance out into the maine, to see the Avoiulcrs of the 
deep” (Arber’s Keprmt, p 15) 

61. Line 1G8* Pray, OIYE ME FAVOUR, sit, i c give me 
yoiii indulgence, excuse me Conip<are Maclietli, 1 . 3 149: 
“Gioenie yoiivfavoui and Tempest, iv 1. 204: 

Good my lord, i’i 7 ie vie thy/a^’on) still 

62. Lino 183 HE privily —So F 2 and succeeding editors 
(except the Okl-Spelling edd ), F 1 omits he. 

63 Line 184. I TROW. ~F 1, F 2 spell troa 

64 Line 200: Hereford —So Capcll, Ff print Hertford, 

65 Line 211. 0 my Lord Aberga’ny, fare you well >— 

Ileie and in 1 2 137 F 1 prints the Cambridge 

edd spell the name in full, Abergavenny 

66 Lines 216, 217: 

Here is a warrant from 
The Jang to attach Lord Montacute 
T his Avas Henry Pole, grandson to George, duke of Clar- 
ence, eldest brother to Cardinal Pole, and son-in-law to 
Lord Abergavenny On this occasion ho Avas pardoned 
and restored to favour, only to become implicated in 
another treason, for Avhich ho Avas aftei'Avards executed. 

67 Line 219. One Gilberd Peck, his cnANOKhLOR.— So 
Theobald, Ff have Councellour, but in ii. 1 20 they print 
rightly “ Sir Gilbet't Peeke his Chancelloiir ” PeeJc, or 
as Holmshed has it, Per Jee, seems to be a mistake The 
mail's real name Avas Kobert Gilbert. Besides having the 
position of chaplain to the duke, he seems to have been 
employed as a confidential agent in various pecuniary 
transactions Dm testimony against the duke betrays a 
strong animus, “not unlike the tone of a man who had 
been false to his master, and sought to cover his falsehood 
by exaggerated statements.'' The text of his “confession 
and deposition” is contained in the Harleian MSS. (288, 
f 70) in the Briti.sh Museum, it is leprmted in BrcAver’s 
Iteign of Henry VIII i 391, 392 The duke’s reply to the 
charge is given on the following page (foot-note). 

68. Line 221: 0, Nicholas Ho^rJcinst—'FS, print Miohaell 
BopJeins, which was corrected by Theobald (after Hall 
1^1 212 
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and Holinshed) The correct Chiistiau name is given 
(with a wrong surname) in i 2 147 “In the MS as 
Malone lemarks, “Nich only was probably set down, and 
mistaken for Mich ” Ealliwell mentions, on the authority 
of Mr D D Hopkyns of Weycliffe, that the name was 
familiar to Shakespeare as a family surname in his own 
county, and that theie was a Nicholas Hopkins who was 
Sheriff of Coventry m 1561. 

69 Lines 224-226. 

I am the SHADOW of poor Buckingham, 

Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on, 

By darkening my clear sun 

These lines, which have given a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble to editors, are thus e.’cplained by Grant White 
“The speaker says that his life is cut short already, and 
that what they see is but the shadow of the real Bucking- 
ham, whose figure is assumed by the instant cloud which 
darkens the sun of his prosperity “ Steevens (Variorum 
Ed vol. XIX. pp 32S, 329) quotes a number of similar 
figures from vaiious parts of Shakespeare. Compare 
King John, ii. 1 496-500. 

I find 

The shadoiu of myself form’d m her eye , 

Which, being but the shadoiu of your son, 

Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadoiu 

ACT I. Scene 2 

70. Lines 2, 3: 

I stood I’ THE LEVEL 
Of a fnll-charg’d confederacy 
Compare Sonnet cxvii 11, 12* 

Bring me vvithin the level of your frown, 

But shoot not at me, 

and All’s Well, ii 1. 158, 159: 

I am not an impostor, that proclaim 
Myself against the level of mine aim. 

The word is often used by Shakespeare in this sense See 
Winter’s Tale, note 68 Coles (Lat Diet ) has. “The level 
of a gun, scopus." 

71 Line 24: ^ c. instigator Compare Winter’s 

Tale, ii 1. 141: 

You are abused, and by some p^titer-on. 

72. Lines 29-37, — Mr. Bobert Boyle, m his paper on the 
authorship of Henry VIII , read before the New Shak- 
spere Society, Jan. 16, 1885, sees in these lines an allusion 
to events occurring in the years 1615-17 See Gardiner’s 
History of England between 1603 and 1642, p 385. The 
conjecture may be given for what it is worth. The allu- 
sion is certainly doubtful, and might have referred to 
earlier events, mentioned in Holinshed or Hall. “ From 
1613 on, if not earlier” (I quote from Mr. Boyle’s sum- 
mary), “the king’s attention had been directed to the 
state of the cloth trade From time to time regulations 
had been issued in favour of the trade, with the par- 
ticular purpose of providing that the cloth should not 
only be woven, hut also dyed and dressed in England 
With the greater part of the cloth exported, this legisla- 
tion had been successful. But the great company of mer- 
chant adventurers trading m the country between Calais 
and Hamburg found no market for the cloth dyed and 
dressed in England. . . . Under these circumstances 
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they ceased to export it Alderman Cockayne pressed on 
the king the necessity of making a new eftort in favour of 
the English trade Permission to export undyed cloth 
was withdrawn The nici chant adventurers refused to 
trade under these conditions, and gave up then charter 
on the 21st of Februaiy, 1615 A new company, with 
Cockayne at its head, was formed 'When in 1616 the 
Dutch saw that the English meant to force their dyed and 
dressed cloth on the market, they determined to take the 
remedy into their own hands They promised a premium 
for every new loom started, and in a few weeks the sound 
of the shuttle was heard all over the country The con- 
sequences were not long in showing tliemsclves Glou- 
cestershire sent m a petition complaining of the numbeis 
thrown out of employment by the new regulations Wor- 
cester and Wiltshire joined in the complaint In 1617 
Cockajme’s company weio compelled to give up business, 
and the mei chant adventurers lesuraed their chaiterou 
their own conditions ” 

73 Line 33* The spinstees —Spinstei occuis again m 
Twelfth Night, ii 4 45, and m Othello, i 1 24, always m 
the literal sense of one who spins Coles, in Ins Latin 
Dictionary, gives the word m this sense, and then adds. 
“Spinster [m Law] foemina mariti exjjers, Vidua ” 

74 Line 55- holdcn'd —This woul (piohably a contrac- 
tion of emboldened) is used again in As You Like It, li. 
7 91: 

Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy distress? 

75 Line 57: commissions, which cojipel —So Pope; Ff 
pi lilt compels 

76 Line G7: Theie is no primer business, ie. busi- 
ness of “first” importance, picssing business — Ff have 
basenesse; tlie emendation is WaiburtoiTs, who says; 
“The queen is heie complaining of the suifenng of the 
commons, which, she suspects, arose from the abuse of 
power in some great men. But she is very reserved in 
speaking her thoughts coiiceining the (puilily of it. We 
may be assured, then, that she did not, in conclusion, call 
it the highest baseness; but rather made use of a word 
that could not offend the Cardinal, and yet would incline 
the King to give it a speedy hearing. I lead therefoie. 

There ib no prinier buspieis, 

i c. no matter of state that more earnestly presses a dis- 
patch ” (Varioium Ed. xix 333) This reasoning is quite 
conclusive, especially when all the typogiaphical change 
made (in the old spelling) is that of an a into a u, and an 
e into an i. With this use of %n'ii)ui compare ni 2 162 
below. “The pnme man of the state," and li 4. 229: 
“ the primest creature ” In nil the rest of Shakespeare 
the word is only used in this sense four times 

77. Line 78. To COPE malicious censurers.—Cope is used 
in Shakespeare not only in the phrase “to cope with,” 
hut by itself with the meaning of encounter, either m a 
friendly manner or as an adversary. Compare Troilns 
and Cressida, i 2 34, 35: “They say he yesterday cop’d 
Hector in the battle, and struck him down.” 

78. Lines 79, SO- 

As ravenous fishes, do a vessel follow 

That is NEW-TRIMM’D. 
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Trim IS used of ships in the sense of prepare, fit out, in 
Policies, V Prol 18, 19. 

Lysimachus our Tynan ship espies. 

His banners sable, with rich c>cpense 

79 Line 82* side inteipreters, ONCE weaJc ones^, i e at one 
time or another -Steevens compares Meriy Wives, iii 
4. 103, 104- 

I thank thee, and I pray thee, once to-niirht 
Give my sneet Nan this ring, 

and Drayton’s Idea, Sonnet xiii. ‘ 

This diamond shall o?tct consume to dust 

80 Line 85 act — Capell completes the hue by printing 
action (which, however, would have to be pronounced as 
a trisyllable) It is veiy possible that this may be the 
original reading 

81 Lines 95, 9G 

Why, we talee 

From every tree lop, harle, andpait o' the timha 
Lop is still given in modern dictiouaiies as “that which 
IS cut off trees.” The act described in these lines was 
forbidden, says Schmidt, by statute 1 Jac I cap 22. 
sec xxi 

82 Lines 105-107: 

let ‘it he nois’d 

That THlioUGH OUE INTEECESSION this levokemeiit 

And pardon comes 

Holinshed says “The cardinall, to dehvei himself fiom 
the evill will of the commons, purchased by procui mg 
and advancing of this demnnd, alhimed, and caused it to 
be bruted abrode that through his 'intercession the king 
had paidoned and released all things.” 

83 Line 118 This man so COMPLETE — Schmidt, in his 
Appendix I § 1, on the changeable accent of adjectives, 
states that, with this exception, the word complete is in- 
variably accented on the first syllable when it precedes a 
noun, on the last syllable when it is used in the predicate. 
Too much should not he itiade of a metrical custom which 
might be made to bend to metrical exigencies, but the 
exception is interesting, and, so far as it goes, confirma- 
toiy of the non-Shakespearian authorship of the play. 

84. Lines 132-138 —Holinshed says “This Kneuet[that 
had beene the dukes surueior] being had m examination 
before the cardinall, disclosed all the dukes life And 
first he vttered, that the duke was accustomed by waio 
of talke, to saie, how he meant so to vse the matter, that 
he would atteiiie to the crowne, if king Henrie chanced 
to die without issue* & that he had talke and conference 
of that matter on a time with George Neuill, lord of 
Aburgauenme, viito whome he had giuen Ins daughter m 
marriage; and also that he threatened to punish the car- 
dmall for his manifold misdooings, being without cause 
his rnoitall emmie ” (iii C57) 

86 Line 140: Not priended by his wish —Compare 
Cymbeline, ii. 3 61-53* 

Frame yourself 

To orderly solicits, and be/> loidcd 
With aptness of the season 

By is used here for “in accordance with,” or, as Abbott 
paraphrases the passage, “ to his heart's content." Com- 
pare Coriolauus, iii, 2 62-54: 


Because that now it lies you on to speak 
To the people , not by your own instruction. 

Nor oy the matter \vhich your heart prompts you 

86 Lines 144, 145 

How gtounded he his title to the ooivn, 

Upon our tail’ 

Compare u 4 197, 198: 

I weigh’d the danger which my realms stood in 
By tins my issue s /mL 

87 Lines 147, 148 Nicholas Henton —So Ff , Pope in 
his 2ud ed on the suggestion of Theobald punted Hopkins 
Compaic i 1 221 (wheie in Ff he is called Michaell Hop- 
kins) and 11 1 22 The man’s leal name was Nicholas 
Hopkins (and so many editors read here) Hopkins Avas 
a fiiar of Henton Holinshed says tliat Buckingham was 
“hiouglit into a full hope that he should be king, by 
a vam prophesie which one Nicliolas Hopkins, a munke 
of an house of the Chat tieux order licsule Eiistow, called 
Henton, sometime his confessor had opened viito him ” 
(ill 058) Brewer desciibcs him as “a kind-heai ted but 
ciazy enthusiast, Dau Nicholas Ilopkyns, a monk of the 
Charterhouse at Henton, wlio brought the duke uninten- 
tionally into tioiible, and died broken-hearted after his 
fall” (lleign of Henry VIII i 3SG) See a letter of his to 
the duke, ciuotod in the foot-note to that page 

88 Lines 151-171 —Holinshed says “Beside all this, the 
same duke the tentli of Maie, in the twelfe yeare of the 
kings reigne, at London in a place called the Hose, withm 
the palish of saint Laurence I^oultnie in Canwike street 
ward, demanded of the said Charles Kiicnctosqmer, what 
was the t<dke amongest the Londoners concerning the 
kings louriiie beyond the seas? And the said Charles told 
him, that manic stood m doubt of that lourneie, least the 
Freuclunen meant some deceit towards the king. Whereto 
the duke answered, that it was to he feared, least it would 
come to passe, according to the words of a certeine holie 
inonke. For there is (saith he) a Chartreiix nioonke, that 
(liueiso times hath sent to me, willing me to send vnto 
him iny chancellor: and I did send vnto him lohn de la 
Court my chaploiue, vnto Avhomo he would not declare 
aide thing, till de la Court had swonie vnto him to k^epe 
all things secret, and to tell no creatine lining what h<5e 
should hcaro of him, except it were to me. 

“And then the said moonke told da la Court, that 
neither the king nor his heircs should piospcr, and that 
1 should nideuoar my selfe to purchase the good wila of 
the communaltio of England; for I the .same duke and my 
bloud should prosper, and hauo the rule of the rcalme of 
England ” (iii. GOO, CCl). 

89. Line 15G. /ear’d.— -So Pope, Ff. print /eare 

90. Line IGl: under the confession’s scak— This is Theo- 
bald’s correction; Ff. have “vndertho Commissions Seale,” 
which is nonsense ’J'heobald confirms Ins conjecture by 
the following passage in 'Holinshed: “ The duke m talke 
told the monkc, that ho had doono verio well, to bind his 
chaplemc lohn do la Court, wider the scale of confession, 
to kdepo secret the matter” (iii. 659). In the Homan 
Catholic Church the priest is bound to secrecy in regard 
to all confessions by an ecclesiastical law, which says: 
“Confessio coram sacerdote in poenitentifl facta non 

1C3 
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probat in jadicio- qxda censetur facta coram Deo; imo, 
Bi sacerdos earn enunciet, incidet m pccnam.” 

91 Line 167 DEMURE coiy^dence —Compare Twelfth 
Night, 11 5 59: “ after a demure travel of regard," which 
the Clarendon Press editor interprets, “after allowing his 
look to pass gravely from one to another.” See too An- 
tony and Cleopatra, iv. 9. SO, 31* 

Hark ' the drums 
Demurely wake the sleepers 

Boyer (French Dictionary) has “Demme, Ad] (Bashful, or 
Reserved) Froid, qui a xine mine froide, serieux, xeservd, 
gravef 

92 Lines 169, 170. 

bid him strive 

To GAIN the love o’ the commonaltij 
F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 omit gam, which is inserted by F 4, and 
seems definitely to be required. See the words of the 
quotation from Holmshed: “purchase the good wils of the 
communaltie of England.” 

93 Line ISO- For HIM to rxirninate on this —This is 
Rowe’s coirection of the Ff. misprint this 

94 Lines 183-210 —This follows Holmshed closely. 
“And fiiither moie, the same duke on the fourth of 
Nouember, m the eleuenth yere of the Kings reign e, at 
east Greenwich in the countie of Kent, said vnto one 
Chailes Kneuet esquier, after that the king had reprooued 
the duke for reteming William Bulnier knight into his 
seruice, that if he had perceiued that he should have 
beene committed to the Tower (as he doubted lide should 
haue bdene) lide would haue so wi ought, that the princi- 
pal! dooers therein should not haue had cause of great 
reioising; for he would haue plaied the part which his 
father intended to haue put m practise against king 
Richard the third at Salisbune, who made earnest sute 
to haue come vnto the presence of the same king Richard* 
which sute if he might haue obteined, he hauing a knife 
secretlie about him, would haue thrust it into the bodie 
of king Richard, as he had made semblance to kndele 
downe before him And in speaking these words, he 
raaliciouslie laid his hand vpon his dagger, and said, that 
if he were so euill vsed, he would doo his best to accom- 
plish his pretensed purpose, swearing to confirme his 
word by the blond of our Lord ” (iii. 660) In the Variorum 
Ed vol XIX. p 341 there is an extract (in French) from 
the Year Book, 13 Henry VIII confirming the main out- 
lines of Holinshed’s account. 

96 Line 213 * by day and night. — Compare Hamlet, 
i 6 164- 

0 day and mght, but this is wondrous strange I 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

96. Enter the Lord Chamberlain and Lord Sands — 
Malone observes . “Shakespeare has placed this scene in 
1521 Charles Earl of W orcester was then Lord Chamber- 
lain ; but when the King in fact went in masquerade to 
Cardinal Wolsey’s house [in 1526], Lord Sands, who is here 
introduced as going thither with the chamberlain, himself 
possessed that office.” The Lord Chamberlain who is 
supposed to be present was Charles Somerset, Earl of 
Worcester. Sir William Sandys succeeded to his office on 
his death in 1526. 


97 Line 10 . Pepin or Clotharms —Pepin was the 
founder of the Cailovmgian dynasty, Clothade was the 
name of seveial kings of the Meiovingiaii dynasty Pepin 
IS alluded to, as m the text, as a representative of an- 
tiquity, 111 Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv 1 121-123 “an old 
saying, that was a man when King Pepin of France was 
alittle boy ,” and in All ’s Well, ii 1 79 “King Clothair" 
is named in Henry V. i. 2 07 

98. Lines 11-13 

They have all new legs, and lame ones one would take it. 

That never saw ’em pace before, the spavin 

Or springhalt reign'd among ’em 
Spavin and spiinghalt are two diseases of horses— the 
former consisting m a swelling of the joints, the latter 
causing a horse to twitch up his legs, both consequently 
producing lameness Spavins occurs in Taming of the 
Shrew, iii 2 53, among the list of horse-iliseases. In 
line 13 Ff print A, which Pope replaces by And, and 
Verplanck by Or, which is adopted by the Cambridge 
editors. The same reading had been independently ar- 
rived at by Dyce and Collier’s MS Corrector 

99 Line 12 saw —So Pope , Ff have see. 

100 Line 14 Their clothes aie of to such a pagan cut 
TOO — Ff lead too’t, which may he intended foi to’t, i.e 
m addition to it— which is the reading adopted by the 
Old-Spellmg editors 

101 Lines 24, 25 

those remnants 

Of fool and feather, that they got in France 
The allusion here is at once to the feathers worn in the 
hat and carried as fans in the hand, and to those worn 
by fools in their caps. Douce quotes Rowley’s Match at 
Midnight, 1 1 “Yes, yes, she that dwells in Elackfi’ycrs, 
next to the sign of The Fool laughing at a Feather.” 
Halliwell gives the following note, contributed by Mr. 
Fairholt • “ No better illustration of Shakespeare’s minute 
truthfulness m his occasional descriptions could probably 
be qffered than this passage, winch so simply, and yet so 
pointedly, alludes to the extravagant follies of the French 
fashions exhibited at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. . . 

A close scull-cap of velvet is worn upon the head, and the 
bonnet or hat slung at the back of it, with an enormous 
radiation of feathers set aiound it, which an old French 
writer compares to the glories of a peacock’s tail ” Com- 
pare Hall, who relates that some young Englishmen, 
when they came from France in 1518-19, “were all 
Frenche, in eatynge, di 7 iikyng and apparcll, yea, and 
in Frenche vices and bragges, so that all the estates of 
Englande were by them laughed at: the ladies and gentle- 
women were dispraised, so that nothing by them was 
praised, but if it were after the Frenche turno” (cd 1809, 
p. 597) 

102 Line 27: fights and FIREWORKS —Stee veils says; 
“ We learn fi*om a French writer quoted in Montfaucon’s 
Monuments de la Monaichie Fran^oise, vol. iv,, that some 
very extraordinary /irewor/cs were played off on the even- 
ing of the last day of the royal interview between Guyiies 
and Ardres Hence, our ‘travelled gallants,’ who were 
present at this exhibition, might have imbibed their fond- 
ness for the pyrotechnic art.” 
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103 Line 31 Short blister’d breeches —Blister'd doubt- 
less means putied, and “desciibes,” says Grant White, 
“ With picturesque humour the appearance of the slashed 
breeches, coveied as they were witli little ijuffs of satin 
lining which thrust themselves out thioiij^h the slashes ” 
Compare with this passage, Beaumont and Fletchei’s 
Queen of Corinth, ii 4 

Now you tliat trust in travel, 

And makes sharp beards and bf'eeche^ deities, 

You that enhance the daily price ot tooth-picks. 

And hold there is no liome-bred happiness, 

Behold a model of your mind and actions 

Halliwell gives a cut lepresenting a dandy in blistered 
breeches, with “tall stockings drawn high above the knee, 
where they are cut into points, tlie breeches very shoit, 
and gathered into close lolls or blisters ” 

104. Line 34. WEAR aioa?/.— So F 2, F 1 has loee 

105 Line 4S Your COLT s TOUTII is not cast yet -Coni- 
paie Massinger, Tlie Guardian, i. 1, where Duiazzo, an 
eldeily person, having expressed some rather warm senti- 
ments, Camillo cues “Out upon you,” and Donato exclaims 
“The colt’s tooth still in your mouth'*' Boyer (Fiench 
Dictionary) has “Colts-tecth, Dents de Lait, les p) emigres 
Dents qui viennent awx Annuals ” 

106 Lines 03, 64 

My haige stays; 

Your lordship SHALL ALONG. 

“The speaker,’' says IMalone, “is now iii the King’s palace 
at Bridewell, from which he is proceeding by water to 
York-place, (Cardinal Wolsey’s house,) now Whitehall ” 
Compare Hamlet, iii 3 1 

And he to Eni,dand ihall aIo}ie‘ with you 

ACT I Scene 4. 

107 —The account of this liamiuet and masquerade is 
taken from Cavendish, Life of Wolsey lie says . 

“And when it pleased the king’s majesty, for his re- 
creation, to repair unto the cardinal’s house, as he did 
divers times in the year, at which time there wanted no 
preparations or goodly funiituie, with viands of the finest 
sort that might be provided foi money or friendship. Such 
pleasures were then devised for the king’s comfort and 
consolation as might be invented, orby man’s wit imagined 
The baiKiuets were set forth, with masks and nuiinineries, 
in so gorgeous a sort and costly manner, that it was a 
heaven to behold There wanted no dames or damsels 
meet or apt to dance with the maskers, or to garnish the 
place for the time, with otlier goodly disports Then was 
there all kind of music and harmony set forth, with ex- 
cellent voices botli of men and children I have seen the 
king suddenly come in thither in a mask, with a dozen of 
other maskers, all in gaimcnts like shepheids, made of 
fine cloth of gold, and fine crimson satin paned, and c.apa 
of the same, with visors of good proportion of visnomy, 
their hairs and beards either of fine gold wires or else of 
silver, and some being of black silk; having sixteen torch- 
bearers, besides their drums, and other persons attending 
upon them, with visors, and clothed all in satin, of the 
same colours And at his coming, and before he came 
into the hall, ye shall understand that he came by water 
to the water gate, without any noise, where against his 


coming were laid charged many chambers, and at his 
landing they were all shot off, which made such a rumble 
in the air that it was like thundei It made all the noble- 
men, gentlewomen and ladies to muse what it should mean, 
coming so suddenly, they sitting quietly at a solemn ban- 
quet, uuder this sort First, ye shall perceive that the 
tables weie set in the chamber of presence, banquet-wise 
covered, my Loi d Cai dinal sitting under the cloth of estate, 
and there having his sei vice all alone; and then was there 
set a lady and a noblemen, or a gentleman and gentle- 
woman, throughout all the tables in the chamber on the 
one side, which weie made and 3 omed as it were but one 
table All which Older and device was done and devised 
by the Loid Sands, Lord Chamberlain to the king, and also 
by Sir Heniy Guilford, Comptroller to the king Then 
immediately after this great shot of guns the cardinal de- 
sired the Lord Chambeilain and Comptroller to look what 
this sudden shot should mean, as though he knew nothing 
of the matter They, theieupon looking out of the win- 
dows into Thames, leturned again, and showed him that 
it seemed to them tliere should be some noblemen and 
sti angers aiiivedat his bridge, as ambassadois from some 
foieign prince With that, quoth the cardinal, ‘I shall 
desire you, because y© can speak French, to take the 
pains to go down into the hall to encounter and to receive 
them, accoidmg to their estates, and to conduct them into 
this chamber, where they shall see us, and all these noble 
personages sitting merrily at oiir banquet, desiiing them 
to sit down with us, and to take part of our fare and pas- 
time ' Then [they] went incontinent down into the hall, 
wheie they received them with twenty new torches, and 
conveyed them up into the chamber, with such a number 
of drums and fifes as I have seldom seen together at one 
time in any masque. At their ai rival into the chamber, 
two and two together, they went directly before the 
Cardinal where he sat, saluting him very reverently, to 
whom the Lord Chamberlain for them said, ‘ Sir, forasmuch 
as they be strangers, and can speak no English, they have 
desired me to declare unto your grace thus, they, having 
iiudorstaiiding of this your triumphant banquet, where 
was assembled such a iiiiinber of excellent fair dames, 
could do no less, under the supportation of your good 
Grace, but to repair hither to view as well their incom- 
parable beauty, as for to accompany them at mumcbance, 
and then after to dance with them, and so to have of them 
acquaintance. And, sir, they fiirthcimore require of your 
Grace licence to accomplish the cause of their repair.’ To 
whom the cardinal answered, that he was very well con- 
tented they should do so Then the maskers went first, 
and saluted all the dames as they sat, and then returned 
to the most worthiest, and there opened a enp full of gold, 
with crowns and other pieces of coin, to whom they set 
divers pieces to cast at Thus in this manner perusing 
all the ladies and gentlewomen, to some they lost, 
and of some they won. And thus done, they returned 
unto the cardinal, with great reverence, pouring down 
all the crowns in the enp, which was about two hundred 
crowns. 'At alU’ quoth the Cardinal, and so cast the 
dice, and won them all at a cast, whereat was great joy 
made. Then quoth the Cardinal to my Lord Chamber- 
lain, * I piMy you,’ quoth he, ‘show them that it seemeth 
me that there should be among them some nobleman, 
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wlmm I suppose to be much more woithy of honour 
to sit nnd occupy tins room and place than I, to whom 
I would most gladly, if I knew him, surrendel my place 
according to my duty ’ Tlien spake my Lord Chamberlain 
unto them in Fiencli, declaring my lord Cardinal’s mind, 
and they rounding him again m the ear, my Loid Chamber- 
lain said to my lord Caidiual, ‘Sii, they confess,’ Ciuoth 
he, ‘that among them theie is such a noble personage, 
whom, if your Grace can appoint him fiom the othei, he 
is contented to disclose himself, and to accept your place 
most woithily ’ With that the Caidmal, taking a good ad- 
visement among tliem, at the last, quoth he, ‘Me seemeth 
the gentleman with the black beard should be even he ’ 
And with that he arose out of liis chair, and offeied the 
same to the gentleman in the black beard, with his cap in 
his hand. The person to whom he offered then his chair 
was Sn Edward Neville, a comely knight, of a goodly per- 
sonage, that much more resembled the King’s peison m 
that mask than any othei. The King, healing and pei- 
ceiving the Cardinal so deceived m his estimation and 
choice, could not foi bear laughing, but plucked down his 
visor, and Master Neville’s also, and dashed out with such 
a pleasant countenance and cheer, that all noble estates 
theie assembled, seeing the king to be theie amongst 
them, rejoiced very much The Caidmal eftsoons desired 
his Highness to take the place of estate, to whom the King 
aiisweied, that he would go first and shift his apparel, 
and so depaited, and went stiaight into my Lord’s hed- 
charaber, where was a gieat fire made and prepared for 
him, and there new apparelled him with rich and princely 
garments And, in the time of the King’s absence, the 
dishes of the banquet were clean taken up, and the 
tables spiead again with new and perfumed cloths; every 
man sitting still until the King and his maskeis came in 
among them again, every man being newly appaiellod 
Then the King took his seat under the clotli of estate, 
commanding no man to remove, but to sit still as they did 
before. Then m came a new banquet before the King’s 
majesty, and to all the lest through the tables, wherein, 
I suppose, were served two hundred dishes, or above, of 
wondrous c ostly moats and devices subtilly devised Thus 
passed they foi th the whole night with banqueting, danc- 
ing, and other triumphant devices, to the gieat conifoit 
of the King, and pleasant regard of the nobility there 
assembled” (ed Singer, aoI i pp 49-55). The incident 
really took place on January 3, 1527 For an authentic 
account see the letter of Spinelli, tlie Yenetian secretary 
(No 4 111 Li own's Venetian Calendar). 

108 Line 4 iJus noble bevy —This word was originally 
used of a company of roebucks or a flock of quails. Cole’s 
Latin Dictionary has* “A Levy [as of quails, etc] g}ex, 
egits ” Boyer gives luuler Bevy, “A Bevy of Quails,” “A 
Bevy of Eoe-bucks,” “A Bevy of Gossips,” and “A Bevy 
of Ladies, Un Cercle de Dames.” The Imperial Dictionaiy 
states that the word bevy is given as the correct term for 
a company of ladies by Dame Juliana Berners, 1496. In 
Hamlet, v.2 197, Ff have “ nine [F.l mine] moreof the same 
Beatiy” where Qij print “ many more of the same breed.” 

109. Lines 6, 7. 

As FAR’S good company, good wine, good welcome, 

Can make good people. 
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Tins is Dyce’s conjectuial emendation of the reading of 
Ff 

As Ji>st, good Company, good wine, good welcome, 

Can make good people 

The Cambridge editors retain this leading (inserting a 
comma after “as”), Theobald joined “first-good” by a 
hyphen, and undeistood it to mean “ the best in the land ” 

110 Line 12 a7 unning banquet, i e a hasty refreshment 
Banquet was fieqiieiitly used foi the dcsseit only Com- 
paie Massingei’s Unnatural Combat, iii 1* 

We’ll dine in the great room , but let llie music 
And bixfiqitet be prepared here 

Malone ejuotes Habingdon’s Histoiy of King Edwaid IV 
“Queen Margaret and Fiincc Eilward, though by the 
Eaile lecalled, found their fate and the winds so adveise, 
that they could not land in England, to taste this rutming 
banquet to which foitune had invited them.” 

111 Line 41 1 am beholding to yon.—We now say 

beholden, and so many editors piint thioughout Shake- 
speare, where the form is invaiiabl;y behold tag Coles, in 
his Latin Dictionary, gives both forms, but in all the 
examples he uses beholden I take from Bolfe (p. 1G9) a 
quotation from Butler’s Grammar, 1033, given l»y Grant 
White, and imperfectly quoted by Bosw*ell “ Beholding 
to one.— of to behold or regard which, by a Synecdoche 
generis, signifyeth to respect and behold, or look upon 
with love and thanks for a benefit received . So 

that this English phrase, 1 am beholding to you, is as 
much as, I specially respect you foi some special kind- 
ness. yet some, now-a-days, had rather write it Beholden, 
i e , obliged, answering to that ieneri et funnier obUgan: 
which conceipt would seeme the more probable, if to 
beholde did sigmfie to holdc, as to bedek to dek, to be- 
spiinlde, to sprinkle. But indeed, neither is beholden 
English, neither are behold and hoUl any more all one, 
than become and come, or beseem and seem.” 

112 Lines 47, 48* 

Sands and pledge it, ‘madam, 

For ’t IS to such a thing — 

Anne You cannot show ‘me 

Mr Bohert Boyle, m the paper cited above, compares the 
following scrap of dialogue m Women Id eased, v. 2; 

lutbtlla lie tli.it wouUl ftrofess this, 

Ami lK.ar tliat full alTcctiou you m.ikc show of, 

Should do — 

C/aiedto What'jliuuld I df>? 

Isizb 1 c.innot show you 

113 Line 49 Stage -direction chambers discharged. — 
Chambcis weie small pieces of ordnance standing on the 
breech, without a carnage, and used only in rejoicings 
and stage-fights. It was these chambei'S m this very play 
that caused the burning of the Globe Theatre (see quota- 
tion 111 Introduction). The word is used, quibblingly, m 
II Ileniy IV. li 4. 67. Coles has: “Chambers [sort of 
guns] pyi'oboU.” 

114. Line G2: A GOOD DIGESTION v/oR -Compare 
Macbeth, iii. 4. 38, 39. 

Now, wait on .appetite, 

And health on both I 
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115 Lines Go, GO 

Becaui,e they k'pealc no English, thus they PRAY’D 
To tell your gi ace 

So Ff., Collier added me in liis second edition on the 
strength of his MS Collector, and Dyce, suppoited by 
Walker’s approval, also adopts it 

116 Lines 92, 93 

Aii’t please yoiu grace, Sir THOMAS BULLEN'S daughter , — 
The Viscount Bochford 

Compare Cavendish, Life of Wolsey (ed Singer, vol. i p 
5G) “This gentlewoman, the daughtei of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, being at that time but only a bachelor knight, 
the which after, for love of his daughter, was promoted 
to higher dignities lie bare at divers several times foi 
the most pait, all the rooms of estimation in the king’s 
house, as comptroller, and treasurer, vice chambeilam 
and lord chambeilam. Then was he made Viscount 
Bochfoid, and at the last cieated Bail of Wiltshire, and 
knight of the noble order of the Garter, and, for his more 
increase of gam and honour, he was made Lord Piivy 
Seal, and most chief est of the king’s pi ivy council ” 

117. Lines 95, 9G 

I were unmannerly, to take you out, 

And not to kiss you 

Steevens quotes Thomas Lovell, A Dialogue between 
Custom and Veiitic, concerning the use and abuse of 
Dauncing and Minstrelsie 

But some reply, wliat foole would daimce, 

If that wlica daunce is doon, 

He may not have at ladyes hps 
That whieh in daunce lie wooii 

I am unable to verify the (piotation, as there is no copy 
of the book in the Biitiish Museum or the Bodleian It 
is, according to Lowndes and Buinet, without date, but is 
entered m Stationeis’ llegisteis 23rd IMay, 1581 The con- 
nection of kissing and dancing is mentioned by Stubbes 
(Anatomy of Abuse, New Shakspere Society’s ed pp 155, 
165) and by Taylor (Works, Spensei Soc ed p 258) A more 
distinct lefeicnce is found m John Northbrooke’s I’reatiso 
wherein Dicing, Dancing, Vameplayes, orEnterludes, . 
are reproved, &c The book w'as entered at Stationers' 
Hall in 1577, a second edition was published in 1579, the 
edition printed by Collier for the Old Shakespeare Society 
is undated On p 1G5 of this reprint occurs the following 
passage- “and when the minstiels doe make a signe to 
stmte, then, if thou doc not kiss hir that thou leading by 
the hande didst daunce withall, then thou shalt be taken 
for a rusticall, and as one wdthout good manors and 
mil ture ” This passage, and others before it, are prefaced 
by thewords “Brasnuissayth,” and this side-note* “Erasm 
Boter in lib de contemptu mundi cap 7 " I quote the 
sentence translated by Northbrooke, with its context, 
from Erasmus’ Works (Lugd. Bat. 1704), vol v. pp 1249, 
1250: “Cujus animus sic compositus, sic flrrnus, sic 
marmoieus est, quern lascivi illi motus, agitataqiio in 
numeruin brachia, cithario cantus, voces puellares, non 
corrumpant, non lebefactent, non emollient? ... At 
uhi choraules, cithara ex more tacta, quiescendi signum 
dedit, rusticus habeberis, ne earn cujus Icevam complexus 
saltasti dissuaviatus fucris.” 


118 Line 108. Let the music KNOCK IT. — Steevens com- 
paies Maistou, Antonio and Mellida. 

P/a Faith, the song will stem to come off hardly 
Caix: Troth, not a whit, if you seem to come oft quickly 
F/a Pert Catzo, LnocL j/then 

Ilalliwell quotes Bavencroft’s Biiefe Discourse, 1614, in 
winch the following line occiiis m the song of the Hunting 
of the Haie. 

The hounds do kuocL tt lustily 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

119 — The account of Buckingham’s trial is found in 
Holinshed, in 661, 662 (copied almost veibatim from 
Hall) The play follows the chronicle veiy closely, and 
most of the significant expiessions it contains are little 
moiethau copied See lines 31-33 (“he sweat extremely") 
Holinshed says “ The duke was brought to the barre sore 
chafing, and swet maniellouslie ” Buckingham’s dying 
speech owes much to the chronicler With lines 97-103 
compare Holinshed. “ Then was the edge of the sw^ord 
turned towaids him, and he led into a baige Sir Thomas 
Louell desired him to sit on the cushins and carpetordeined 
for him He said nay, for when I went to Westminster I 
was duke of Buckingham, now I am but Edward Bohuiie 
the most caitife of the world.” 

120 Line 18* /luuii.— So F 4, F. 1 has hwi 

121 Lines 40-44.— Compaio Holinshed, iii 645 “At 

length there was occasion offered him to compasse Ins 
purpose, by occasion of the carlo of Kildare Ins eomniiiig 
out of Ii eland . . . Such accusations were framed 

against him when no bribes would come, that he was 
committed to prison, and then by the cardinals good pre- 
ferment the carle of Surne was sent into Ii eland as the 
king’s depute, in lieu of the said earle of Kildaie, there 
to remaine rather as an exile, than as lieutenant to the 
king, eiien at the cardinals pleasure, as he himselfe well 
perccined ” 

122 Line 53. Theniinor of all courtesy . — Steevens quotes 
from Henry VIII.’s Year Book, fol 11 and 12, ed 1597. 
“ Dieu h sa amo giant mercy— car il fuit tres noble prince 
ct prudent, et mirror de tout courtesie ” 

123 Line 54. Stage-direction Enter . . ^iv William 
Sands.— Ff print Sir Walter Sands, by an evident over- 
sight or misprint, which there seems no real reason for 
retaining. The coriection was made by Theobald. Holin- 
shed, in his account of the tiial of Buckingham, says: 
“Thimthey landed at the Temple, where rcceiued him sir 
Nicholas Vawso & sir William Sands baronets ” 

124 Line 67* iVor build their evils on the graves of great 
men . — Compare Measure for Measure, ii 2. 170-172: 

Having waste giound enough, 

Shall we desire to raze the sanctuary, 

And pitch our cvtL there*? 
and see note 88 

126. Line 78: o’ God's name —So Theobald; Ff. have a. 

126 Line 81: now 'lo forgive me franklij.—VopQ, whom 
some editors follow, omits to, and so very likely the author 
wrote. But the line as it stands is not beyond the limits 
of a possible license Similarly m the fourth line from 
this one Dyce omits that 
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127 Lines 85, 80. 

no black envy 

Shall MARK 7ny grave. 

Ff pimt make The emendation adopted in the text was 
first introduced by Hanmei, after a conjecture of War- 
burton’s As Grant White very justly remarks, reference 
to envy making a grave, while expressive if used of an- 
other, can scarcely be applicable to the person who speaks, 
and for whom the grave is made Steevens defends the 
leading of the Folio by interpreting it to mean: “No 
action expressive of malice shall conclude my life,” and 
again by suggesting that to make a grave means to close 
it Bat suiely either meaning is decidedly forced 

128 Line S9 till my soul forsake —Howe, who is fol- 
lowed by many editors, adds me; but the expression seems 
more emphatic and significant if /orsafce is used absolutely. 
Schmidt compares the use of the German versagen. 

129 Lines 102, 103. 

When 1 came 7iither, I was lord high constable 

And Duke of Buckingham; now, 'poor Edwatd Bohun. 
The Duke of Buckingham’s family name was Stafford 
(see note 7), but he was descended fiom the Bohuns, 
Earls of Hereford, ivhose name expired in 1372, and he is 
said to have affected the earlier surname. “ His reason 
for this might be,” says Toilet (Var Ed xix. 362), “because 
he was lord high constable of England by inheritance 
from the Bohuns; and as the poet has taken paiticular 
notice of his great office, does it not seem probable that 
he had fully considered of the duke’s foundation for as- 
suming the name of Bohun’i” 

130. Lines 126, 127 

Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels 
Be sure you be not LOOSE 
Compare Othello, in 3 410, 417: 

There are a kind of men so /oose of soul. 

That m their sleeps will mutter their affairs 

131 Line 16S. We are too open here to argue this —Com- 
pare in 2 405 

This daj was view’d in m/tvi as Ins queen 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

132 Lines 31-33. 

a loss of her 

That, like ajetvel, has hung tiventy years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustr-e 
Compaie Winter’s Tale, i. 2 307, 308 

Why, he that wears her like her medal, liangingf 
About hib neck, 

and see note 36 to that play. 

133 Lines 42-44 

Heaven 'will one day open 
The Icing's eyes, that so long have SLEPT UPON 
2Vds bold bad mmi 
Compare Sonnet Ixxxiii 5: 

And therefore have I slept in your report 

134 Line G2: Stage-direction. Exit Lord Chamherlain, 
Norfolk opens a foldmg-door The King is discovered 
sitting, and reading pensively — Ff print: “Exit Lord 
Chamberlame, and the King drawes the Gurtaine and sits 
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reading pensiuely ” The stage-direction in the text is 
Malone’s, who says, m quoting the LG . “This siage-direc- 
tioii was calculated for, and ascertains precisely the state 
of the theatre in Shakspearc’s time When a person was 
to be discoveied in a diftoient apartment fiom that in 
which the original speak eis in the scene are exhibited, 
the aitless mode of our author’s time was, to place such 
peisons in the back part of the stage, behind the curtains, 
which were occasionally suspended across it. These the 
person who was to be discovered, (as Uenry, in the present 
case,) drew back j’ust at the pioper time, . . Noifolk 
has just said— ‘Let’s in,’— and therefoi e should Inmself 
do some act, m order to visit tlie king Tins, indeed, in 
the simple state of the stage, was not attended to, the 
king very civilly discoveiing himself ” 

135. Line 70 business of ESTATE — Compare Ilichard III. 
ii. 2 126, 127: 

Which would be so much the more dangerous 
By how much the state's green and yet ungovern’d 

136 Lines, 78, 79. 

3[y good lord, have gr eat care 
I he not found a TALKER. 

Steevens compares Pvichaid III i 3 350-352: 

Tut, tut, my lord, we will not sti-inil to pi.ite , 

Talkers ate no good doers be assur’d 
We go to use our hands, and not our tongues 

137 Line 85 I'll venture ONE llAVE-A-r-liBi.— So Dyco 
and Staunton; F 1 prints He venture one, haue at him, 
which the editor of F 2 distorted into lie venture one 
heave at him See iii 2. 309: “Have at youl” and v, 2. 
113 “now have at ye I” 

138 Line 94 Haa^e their free voices, i e have sent their 
free voices— a proleptic coiisiiuction which is certainly 
awkward enough, hut none the l(‘ss likely to have been 
written by the author. Grant White reads (lave, which 
is as good as most conjectural emendations, and may quite 
possibly be right 

139 Line 107 : Shakespeare’s spelling of this 

word IS invariably mipart'ial 

140 Lines 116-180 — This follows Holmshcd, who says’ 
“About this time [1529] the king receiued into faiiour 
doctor Stephan Gardiner, whose seruioe ho vsed in 
matters of great secrecie and weight, admitting liim in 
the room of doctor I*ace, the which being continuallie 
abroad in ambassages, and the same oftentimes not much 
iiecessarie, by the cardinals aiipomtraont, at lengtli he 
took such grdefe therewith, that he foil out of Ins right 
wits” (in. 737) 

ACT IT. Scene 3. 

141. Lines 7-9: 

Still growing in A majesty and pomp,— the tvhich 
To leave ’s a thousand-fold more better than 
’T'ls sweet at first to acquire. 

This is the arrangement of Ff. (several otliers have been 
proposed and adopted hy various editors), and it follows 
them throughout in text except by the admission of Theo- 
bald's emendation— Zcare ’« in place of leave Perhaps 
after all the addition is unnecessary; somewhat similar 
ellipses are certainly found in Shakespeare. 
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142 Line 9. after this PROCESS —Compare Pachard II. 
11. 3 12 

1 he tediOLisnehs and proce:,s of niy travel 

143 Lines 11-lG 

Yet, if that quarrel, / oiiitnc, do divorce 
It from, the hearer, ’t is a sujfetance PANGING 
soul and body' 6 severing 

It is doubtful wliethei quarrel here means (as Waiburton 
supposed) an arrow (an old word for which was quarrel), 
or whether (accoidmg to Johnson) the act is put for the 
agent, and quarrel stands for quarreller Naies gives a 
number of examples of the word in the formei sense, and 
Coles (Latin Dictionary) has “A quaiiel of a Cross-bow, 
speculum quad) atum ” Pang is used in an active sense 
in Cymbeliiie, iii 4 97, 98. 

how thy memory 
Will then be faua'dhy nn. 

Compare witli the whole passage, Antony and Cleopatra, 
iv 13 5, G 

The soul and body rive not more in parting 
Than greatness going off, 

and All’s Well, ii 1 37. “ I grow to you, and our paiting 
is a toitured body ” 

144 Line 21* to he perk’d up in a glistering grief — 'I’o 
“perk oneself up” is still a familiar expression in tlic 
country foi a vain and conceited diessing-up Coles, in 
his Latin Dictionary, gives “To perl: up, scse oigere ” 

145 Linos 22, 23 

Our content 
Is our best HAVING 

Compare in. 2 159; “par’d my pre.sent havings/’ and 
Twelfth Night, 111 1 379. “ my having is not much ” 

146 Line 31 Saving your mincing —Compare Lear, iv 
G 122, 123* 

That niDiCfi, vntue, and does shake the head 
To hear of pleasure's name 

147. Line 32* your soft CIIEVERIL CONSCIENCE —Cheverdl 
= kid (peau de chevre) A chever il conscience was a pro- 
veihial expression Sec note IGO to Twelfth Night, and 
compare also Dekker, Old Kortunatiis, i 2 “ 'T was never 
meiry world with us, since purses and boys weic invented, 
for now men set lime-twigs to catch wealth: and gold, 
whicli rnseth like the sun out of the East Indies, to shine 
upon every one, is like a cony taken napping in a purse- 
net, and sufTcra his glistering yellow-faced deity to be 
lapped up ill lanihskins, as if the innocency of those 
leatlier prisons sliould dispense with the chevenl con- 
sciences of the iron-hciirtcd gaolors,” Tlalliwcll quotes, 
among others, “ Proverdnak est, he hath a conscience like 
a cJieveril's skin, f c , it will stretch” (Tipton's MS addi- 
tions to Junius) 

148 Line 3G‘ a TITUEE pence bow’d would lUr'e me,— 
Halil well gives the following note of Eairholt* “This 
allusion to the old custom of ratifying an agreement by 
a bent coin (one particularly affected by love-lorn country- 
folks) hero involves an anachronism No three-pencos 
were coined by Henry 8, nor was the com known in Eng- 
land until the close of the reign of Edward C. They are 
veiy rare, and appear to have been scarcely issued, except 
as pattern-pieces. Mary did not attempt their issue. The 
first large and regular coinage of three-pencos took place 


m the leign of Elizabeth. In 1501 was the first issued 
; it may be detected fiom the coins it nearly 
lescmbles m weight by the lose behind the Queen’s head.” 

149 Line 37: to queen ii— Compare Winter’s Tale, iv 
4 4G0 “ I ’ll queen it no inch fai ther.” 

150 Line 61. Commends his good opinion TO you —This 
IS Tope’s reading, Capell punts of you Ef have of you, 
to you, which is an obvious misprint, and leaves an open 
choice between the two forms of speech. 

151 Lines 7S, 79 

from this lady may proceed a gem 
To LIGHTEN all this Islc. 

Johnson siiiiiioscs this to he an allusion to the carbuncle 
and its imagined quality of giving light m the dark 
Bteevens compaies Titus Andromeus 11 3 22G-230. 

Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious rin^, that lightens all the hole, 

Which, like a taper la some momimLiit, 

Doth shine upon the dead man's earthly checks, 

And shows the ragged entrails of the pit 

Holt White quotes from Amadis de Haule, ed 1619, b iv. 
p 5* “ In the roofc of a chamber hung two lamps of gold, 
at the bottomes W’hereof were enchased two carbuncles, 
which gave so bright a splendour round about the roomo, 
that there was no neede of any other light ” 

152 Lino S7* This gGmpell’d fortune; i.e a fortune 
forced upon one, coming involuntarily Cumpaie Hamlet, 
IV C IG-IS “Eluding ouiselves too slow of sail, we put 
on a compelled valour, and . . . boarded them ” 

153 Line 89 How tastes it^ is it hitter? FORTY PENCE, 
no —That i.s, “I wager forty pence, no.” Forty pence 
was a conventional sum— half a noble— as its modem 
equivalent, three and foiirponee, still is in law ofiices 
Bteevens (piotes a comedy of 1570, The Longer Thou 
Livcst, the More Eool Thou Art- “ I daie wage with any 
luiin forty ‘pence/’ and an interlude of 1665, The Btorye 
of King D.irius, “Nay, that I will not for forty pence/ 
The expression, m this form, does not occur elsewhere in 
Bliakespeare, but in other terms, “ ten groats,” it is found 
111 All’s Well, 11 . 2 22, 23: “As fit as ten groats is for 
the hand of an attorney and in llithaid II. v. 6. C8. 

1 lie cheapest of us is ten gi onts loo de-ar. 

Pkrty was also a conventional term, used for an indefinite 
number 

154, Line 92. For all the mud in Bgypt.—ComxmvQ 
Antony and Oloopatia, i 5 24, 25, 

He ’s speaking now, 

Or murmuring, “Where ’s my serpent of old Nile?" 

165. Linos 97, OS: 

honour’s tr'airi 
Is longer than kisfor'esJeirt. 

“This line,” says Eairholt in HalliwelTs Folio Shake- 
speare, “is capable of a more literal explanation than at 
first sight appears. At the close of the 15th century, the 
superiluous use of clotii, and the vast expenses incurred 
at the funerals of the nobility and gentry, led to the en- 
actment of sumptuary laws, by winch the length of the 
tram was regulated by the rank of the wearer. IMargaret, 
Countess of Uichmond, undertook in the eighth year of 
the reign of her son Henry VII., to regulate those of the 
169 
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ladies, those highest in rank ‘to wear the longest, their 
surcoats with a train befoie and another behind, and 
their mantles with trams, a tippet at the hood lying a 
good length upon the mantle 

156 Line 103 // SALUTE MY BLOOD a yoi —Compare 
Sonnet cxxi. 5, 6 

For why should others’ false-adulterale eyes 
Give to iny sportive blood 1 

157 Line 107 What do you think me*— This is Pope’s 
reading, and the only one, so fai as I know, adopted by 
any subsequent editor up to the Old-Spelling edd Pf. 
piiut. 

What doe you thinke me — 

The Old-Spelling edd. point. 

What! doe you thinke me— 

And so, possibly, it may have been written, the line being 
supposed to be broken off, or the conclusion lost in the 
exit 

ACT ir Scene 4. 

158 —The stage - direction is substantially that of Pf 
except that Capell’s addition is admitted. “Then enter 
the King and Queen, and their tiams ’’ Sennet, wdiich so 
fiequeiitly occurs in stage-directions, “seems to indicate,” 
says Naies, “a particular set of notes on the trumpet, or 
cornet, different from, a flourish ” Compare Dekkei’s 
Satiromastix * “Trumpets sound a flourish, and then a 
sennet ” (See note 286 to King Henry V ) The two great 
silver pillars borne before Wolsey are often referred to in 
contemporary accounts (Hales, Holinshed, More’s Life of 
Wolsey, &c ). 

In Holinshed’s account of Wolsey’s investiture as car- 
dinal it is said: “No lesse adoo was there at the bringing 
of the cardinal's hat, who on a sundaie (in S Peters 
church at Westminster) leceiued the same, with the haliit, 
thepiller, and other such tokens of a caidmall” (iii 613) 

Again, in the final summary of Wolsey’s character and 
cucurastances, we read* “Thus went he downe through 
the hall with a sergent of armes before him, bearing a 
gieat mace of siluer, and two gentlemen can eng two great 
pillers of siluer And when he came at the hall doore, 
there was his mule, being trapped all in criinsin veluet, 
with a saddle of the same stuffe, & gilt stirrups. Then 
was there attending vpon him when he was mounted, his 
two cross-bearers <fc his jfnZZci’-bearers in like case vpon 
great horsses, trapped all in fine scarlet” (iii. 763) 

159 Lines 13-57 —Here, as in so many parts of the play, 
most of what is best in this famous speech of the Queen’s 
comes directly from the prose account of the chronicles 
Holinshed gives her speech as follows: “ Sir (quoth she) 
I desire you to doo me lustice and right, and take some 
pittie vpon me, for I am a poore woman, and a stranger, 
borne out of your dominion, having hdere no indifferent 
counsell, lesse assurance of fidendship Alas sir, what 
haue I offended you, or what occasion of displeasure haue 
I shewed you, intending thus to put me from you after 
this sort? I take God to my iudge, I haue beene to you 
a true & humble wife, euer conformable to your will and 
pleasure, that neuer contraried or gainesaid any thing 
thereof, and being alwaies contented with all things where- 
in you had any delight, whether little or much, with out 
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grudge or displeasure, I loued for your sake all them 
whome you loued, whether they were my fit§ends or 
enimies. 

“ I haue bdene your wife these twentie yeares and more, 
& you have had by me diuerse children If there be anie 
iust cause that you can alleage against me, either of my 
dishonestie, or matter lawfull to put me fiom you, I 
am content to depait to my shame and rebuke and if 
there be none, then I praie you to let me haue mstice at 
your hand The king your father was in his time of 
excellent wit, and the king of Spaine iny father Pei dinando 
was reckoned one of the wisest pi inces that reigned m 
Spaine mame yeaies before It is not to be doubted, but 
that they had gathered as wise coiinsellois vnto them of 
euerie realme, as to their wisedoms they thought mdet, 
who ddemed the marriage betwdene you and me good and 
lawfull, &c. Wherefore, I hiimblie desiie you to spare 
me, vntill I may know what counsell my frdends in Spaine 
will aduertise me to take, and if you will not, then your 
pleasure be fulfilled” (iii 737, 738) It will be seen that 
much of this is put into verse as nearly vcibatim as veisi- 
fication will allow Indeed, thiough all this scene the 
dramatist follows his authoiities almost step for step 

160 Line 17 No judge indifferent —hulijfetent is 
again used in the sense of impartial in Kichard II n 3 115, 

I beseech your (^rnce 

Look on my wrongs with an indijferait eye. 

161 Line 32. That had to him deriv’d your anger; i e. 
that had bi ought your anger upon him, as in All’s Well, 
V 3 265: “things which would derive me ill will to 
speak of ” 

162 Line 62 That longer you DESIRE the court—S' 4 
reads defer, which is adopted by llyce I'he words as 
they stand in the earlier Pf give a quite intelligible sense 
—■le that you desire a longer session— and there is no 
need to make any change. 

163 Line 127. Grif Madam, you are call'd hach-—M 
give this line to a Gentleman-XJsher. There is no doubt 
that Griffith is meant Compare Holinshed: “The King 
being aducrtised that slide was leadio to go out of the 
house, commanded the cner to call hir againe, who called 
hir by these words, Katharine qudene of England, come 
into the court With that ((juoth maister Griffith) inadame, 
you be called againe ” (lii 738) 

164 Line 174: A marriage. — Pf. misprint And The 
correction was made by Howe in his second edition 

165 Line 182: The BOSOM of my conscience —So Pf. ; 
Hanmer, on a conjecture of Thirlby’s, approved, though 
not adopted, by Theobald, reads: “The bottom of my 
conscience,” on account of the occurrence of that expres- 
sion in the passage of Holinshed paraphrased in the text. 
Holinshed says, in his report of the king’s speech: “ Which 
words once concerned within the secret bottom of my con- 
science, ingendred such a scrupulous doubt, that my 
conscience was incontinentlie accomhred, vexed, and dis- 
quieted ” Considering the closeness with which the narra- 
tive is followed throughout the play, it seems very likely 
that bosom is a misprint for bottom; but as it gives a per- 
fectly legitimate sense in itself I have not ventured to 
alter it on a mere conjecture. 
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166 Line 183 Fcfi, ii)i/,/irtSPLiTTING_ 2 ;oi«;e> — Sothelater 
Ff , F 1 has k'pUtuKj 

167 Line 199. Many a groaning — Ff punt throw 

168 Lines 199, 200 

Thus HULLING in 
The loild sea of my conscience 
Holinshed has “ Thus my conscience heiiig tossed in the 
waves of a scrupulous mind” (in 738), and Cavendish 
“Thus being troulded in waves of a sciupulous con- 
science” To haU IS, 111 nautical language, to diive or 
float to and fro on the sea Compare lliohard III iv. 4 
433-439 

Most iiii;jliLy sovert.i',»-n, ou the ueslerii coast 
Ridctli .1 puissant navy, to the sliore 
Thronj^ many doubtful hollow hearted friends, 

Unarm’d, and uniesolv’d to beat tliem back 
’Tis thought that Richmnml is ihetr admiral, 

And theie they expccliiif' but the aid 
Of Buckintfhtini to wedroine tliem ashore* 

Halliwell (iuotes Donne, Essays in Divinity (1656) “So, in 
this tpiestion, where we cannot go forward to make Moses 
the flist author, for many strong oppositions, to ly hulling 
upon tlic face of the waters, and think nothing, is a stupid 
and la/y inconsidoration, which (as Saint Austin says) is 
the woist of all aftections ” 

169 Line 225 (h tiie.— So Pope aud subseipient editois , 
Ff. have dnues 

170 Lines 288, 239 

My leain'd and, w(dl-hcloved servant, C/anmer, 
Prithee, letnrn 

Johnson incoriectly added here a stage-direction: “The 
king speaks to Cianmer” Oraniner was at this time 
ahioad on an embassy Coinpaie iii 2 62-07 ■ “When 
retui ns Craninei ?” iS:c The words in the text are ineiely 
a mental apostiophe 

ACT TIT SCKNE 1. 

171 — Ilolinalied’s account of the catdinals’ visit to the 
Queen is as follows “ I’hc cardinals being in the queenes 
chamber of presence, the gentleman vsher aduertised 
the (iiuione that the cardinals were come to speake with 
hir With that she rose vp, & with a skeine of white 
thred about Inr neidce, came into liir chaniber of presence, 
wheic the cardinals were attending. At whose coniming, 
quoth she, What is your ideasure with me? If it please 
your grace (ipioth Cardmall Wolseie) to go into your prime 
chamber, we will shew you the cause of our comming 
My lord (quoth she) if ydo hane anio thing to sale, speake 
it openlie before all these folke, for T foare mdhing that 
yee can sale against me, but that 1 would all the world 
should heave and see it, and therefore speake your mind 
Then began the cardmall to speake to hir in Latino Naio 
good my lord (quoth she) speake to me in English. 

“Forsooth Oiuoth the cardinall) good madamo, if it 
please you, wo come both to know your mind how you 
are disposed to doo in this matter betwdene the king and 
you, and also to declare secrcthe our opinions and coun- 
sell vnto you: which we doo oiiehe for vene zeale and 
obedience we beare vnto your grace. Aly lord (quoth she) 
I thanke you for your good will, but to make you ansvvor 
in your request I cannot so suddenlie, for I was set among 


my maids at worke, thinking full little of ame such matter, 
wheiem there ii^edeth a longer delibeiation, and a better 
head than mine to make answei , for I ri6ed counsell in 
this case which toucheth me so iidere, & for aiiie coun- 
sell or freendship that I can find iii England, they are not 
for my profit What tliinke you my lords, will anie Eng- 
lishman counsell me, or he fiiSeiids to me against the K 
pleasure that is his subiect? Naie forsooth And as foi 
my own counsell in whom I put my trust, they he not 
heie, they be in Spame m my owne countiie 

“ And my lords, I am a poore woman, lacking wit, to 
answei to ame such noble peisons of wisedome as you be, 
in so weightie a matter, therefore I piaie you be good to 
me poore woman, destitute of fi^ends heie m a forreii 
region, and youi counsell also 1 will be glad to bear And 
therewith she took the cardinall by the hand, and led him 
into hir prime chambei with the other cardmall, where 
they tamed a season talking with the qudene ” (m 739, 
740) 

172 Lines 1C5, 17: 

the two great cardinals 
Wait in the PRESENCE 

Pi esc nee is used for prcscncc-chamher in Ei chard II. i. 

3 280, and veiy similarly in Eonieo and Juliet, v 3 86 

173 Lines 21-23: 

i do not like their coming JSoiv I think on 't, 

They should he good men, their afaits as righteous. 

Bat all hoods make not monks 
The punctuation in the te.xt is that of Bowe’s second 
edition, substantially the same as Ff Capell, followed by 
some editors, gives to the passage another sense by put- 
ting a comma after coming and a full stop after on 't 

Stagc-direction:Entei Wolsoy and Campeius — Ff. have 
“ O.impian ” instead of “Campeius ” The correction was 
introduced by Rowe 

174 Line 23 But all hoods make not monks —The Latin 
proverb, Cucullus non fadt monachum, is quoted m 
Twelfth Night, 1 5 62, and Moasuio for Measure, v 1 
263. See note 204 to the latter 

175 Lmo 42: 0, good my lord, no La iiu.— Compare 
Webster, The White Devil, iii 1. 10-25. 

Lawyer Domtue ^udex, coiive) tc ocitlos in hanc mitlietum 
CO ! ; ujfifii nnutin. 

Fict Cor What She? 

F}‘an. de Med A lawyer th.it plc.ids against you. 

Vitt Co! Pr,T.y, iiiy lord, let him speak his usual tongue, 

I ’ll make no .answer else* 

Fran de Med Why, yo\» understand L.itin 

J'ltt Cor I do, sir, but amongst tins auditory 
Winch cnines to hear my eause, the half or moie 
May be ignorant m ’t. 

Mont, Go on, sir 

Vitt Cor By your favour, 

I will not have my accusation clouded 
In a str.ange tongue; all this assembly 
Shall hear what yon ran charge me with, 

Ft an defied. Signior, 

You need not stand on’t much, pr.iy, ch.uige your language. 

Mont 0, for God sake I— Gentle woman, your credit 
Shall be more famous by it. 

176. Line 61: And comforts to YOUR cG'itse,— F. 1 mis- 
prints our; the error is corrected in F. 2 
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177. Line 145 Ye have angels' faces, hut heaven Icnoivs 
your hearts —This is peihaps arefeience to the famous 
Non Angli sect Angeli, attiihuted to Augustine and to 
Pope Giegoiy tlie Great Steevens compares Greene, The 
Spanish ilasquerado, 15S5 “England, a little island, 
where, as saint Augustin saith, there be people with 
angel faces, so the inhabitants have the coinage and 
hearts of lyons ’ 

178 Lines 151, 152 

the lily 

That once ivas mist) ess of the field and floui ish’d 
Holt White conipaies Spenser’s Eaerie Queene, ii 6. 16 

The lilly, Lady of the flownug field 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

179 —Compare Holinshed’s Chronicle, in the year 1527: 
“This time a bill was set vp in London, much contraiie 
to the honour of the cardinall, in the which the caidi- 
nall was warned that he should not counsell the king 
to marrie his daughter into France; foi if hde did, he 
should show himself eniniie to the king and the realme, 
with nianie thieatning woids This bill was delivered to 
the cardinall by sir Thomas Seimor maior of the citie, 
which thanked him for the same, & made much search 
for the author of that bill, but he could not be found, 
which sore displeased the cardinall And upon this occa- 
sion the last dale of Aprill at night he caused a great 
watch to be kept at Westminster, and had there cait 
guns readie charged, & caused diuerse watches to be 
kept about London, m Newington, S lohns strdet, 
Westminster, saint Giles, Islington, and other places 
n^ere London which watches were kept by gentlemen 
& their seruants, with householders, and all for feare 
of the Londoners bicause of this bill When the citizens 
knew of this, they said that they marvelled why the 
cardinall hated them so, for they said that if he mis- 
trusted them, he loved them, not and wheie love is not, 
there is hatred and they affirmed that they never in- 
tended anie harme toward him, and mused of this chance 
For if hue or six persons had made alarm in the citie, 
tlien had entred all these watchmen with their tiame, 
which miglit have spoiled the citie without cause. Where- 
fore they much murmured against the cardinall and Ins 
vndiscrdet dooings’’ (lii 716) 

180. Line 30: JVie caidinnVs letters to the Pope mis- 
carried —So Ff , Steevens, and many subsequent editois, 
read letter, on the authority of line 53. “this letter of 
the cardinal’s;’’ and lines 221, 222: 

The letter, as I live, with all the business 
I writ to ’s holiness. 

It seems more likely than not that letter is what the 
author wrote, but it is very possible that he wcotQletUys, 
whether of set intention or by inadvertence. 

181. Lines 38, 39: 

The king %n this perceives him, how he coasts 
And HEDGES his oion way. 

To hedge, i.e to creep along by the hedge, is used meta- 
phorically ouce or twice by Shakespeare in the sense of 
shufilmg, coming to an end by circumlocutions. Compare 
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Meiry Wives, 11 2 26* “I . . am fam to shuffle, to 

hedge and to liiicli ” 

182 Lines 44, 45 

Noiv, all my joy 
Trace the conjunction ' 

Grant White compares Beaumont and Fletcher’s Coxcomb, 
iv 4* 

Now all my blessing on thee ' thou hast made me 
Younger by twenty years 

Tixice is used here in the sense of follow, as in INIacbeth, 
iv. 1 152, 153 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him in his line 

183 Line 47 Mairy, this is yet but YOUNG —Compare 
Macbeth, in. 4 141 

We are yet in deed , 

and Homeo and Juliet, i 1 16G “ Is the day so young 'i” 

184 Line 52 mmoi iz’d.— Compare Macbeth, i 2 40: 

Or viemonse another Golgotha 

185 Line 78. Look'd he o’ the inside of the PAPER?— So 
Ff , Keightley and some following editors read pajm-s, 
which may not impiobably be correct, though no change 
IS leally necessary 

186 Lines 85, 86' 

It shall he to the Duchess of Alen<;on, 

The Fiench king's sister he shall marry her 

This was the daughter of Charles of Oi leans, marnod 
in 1509 to Chailes, duke of Alengon, and m 1527, two years 
after her first husband’s death, to Henry of Navarre. “It 
was reported at the time,” says Lingard, “that the groat 
object of [Wolsey’s embassy to France in July, 1527J was 
to offer in the king’s name maiiiage to a French princess, 
according to some, to Margaret, duchess of Aleii^on, and 
sister of Francis; according toothers, to Ins sister-in-law, 
Hen^e, daughter of the late king, Louis XII We are even 
told that Margaret refused, on the ground that the conse- 
quence would be wretchedness and death to Catherine: 
and that the proposal was made to Hence, at Compeigne, 
but, foneasons with which we are imacquaintod, did not 
take effect These stones, though frequently repeated 
by succeeding writers, are undoubtedly fiction, both as 
far as regards Margaret, for she was married to the King 
of Navarre on the 24th of January, 1527, five months be- 
fore Wolsey set out on the embassy; and also with respect 
to Ren^e. ... It may have been that, as Polydore 
asserts (p. 82), Wolsey, when the question of the divorce 
was first mentioned, suggested the benefit which would 
arise from a union with Margaret, and that, after her 
marriage with the King of Navarre, he substituted in his 
own mind Hen6e in her place ” (History of England, ed. 
1849, vol IV pp 687, 688). 

187. Lines 91, 92. 

May he, he hears the king 
Does whet his anger TO him. 

Compare Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 248: “ I am sure no man 
hath any quarrel to me." 

188 Lines 120-128 —The incident by which Wolsey’s fall 
is here brought about, though of course incorrect in its 
present application, is clearly enough taken, as Steevens 
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pointed out, from the account given hy Holmshed of a 
similar accident by which Wolsey himself brought about 
the rum of another Hohnshed’s account of the mattei is 
as follows: 

“This yeare [1508] was Thomas E,uthall made bishop of 
Durhamby Henne theseauenth . This man 

was after the death of King Henne the seaueiith, one of 
the prime councell to King Henne the eight, m whose 
court he was so continuallie attendant, that he could not 
steale anie time to attend the aflaiies of his bishoprike. 

. He was accompted the richest subiect through the 
realme To whome (remaining then at the com t) the king 
gave in chaige to write a booke of the whole estate of the 
kingdome, bicause he was knowno to the king to be a man 
of sufficiencie for the discharge thereof, which he did 
accordinglie 

“Aftei wards, the king commanded cardmall Woolseie 
to go to this bishop, and to bung the booke awaie with 
him to deliuer it to his maiestie But see this mishap ! 
that a man in all other things so prouident, should now be 
so negligent and at that time most forget himselfe, when 
(as it after fell out) he had most need to haue remembred 
himselfe Bor this bishop hauing wi ittcn two bookes (the 
one to answer the king’s command, and the othei mtreat- 
ing of his owne priuatc affaires) did bind them both aftei 
one sort in vollame, lust of one length, bredth, and thick- 
nesse, and in all points in such like proportion answering 
one another, as the one could not by anie especiall note 
be discerned from the other both of which he also laid vp 
togither in one place of his studie. 

“Now when the cardmall came to demand the booke 
due to the king the bishop vnadiiisedho commanded his 
seruant to bring him the booke bound m white vellame 
being in his studie in such a place The seruant doomg 
accordinglie, brought foorth one of those bookes so 
bound, being the booke intreating of the state of the 
bishop, and deliucred the same vnto his maister, who 
receiuing it (without further consideration or looking on) 
gaue it to the cardmall to beare vnto the king The 
cardmall haumg the booke, went from tbe bishop, and 
after (in his studie by himselfe) vnderstandmg the com 
tents thereof, he greatlio remised, hauing now occasion 
(which he long sought for) offered vnto him to bring the 
bishop into the king’s disgrace 

“Wherefore he went foorthwith to the king, delmered 
the booke into Ins hands, and br(5cfelie informed the king 
of the contents thereof ; putting further into the king’s 
hand, that if at anie time he were destitute of a masse of 
mome, lie should not nceil to s6oke further than to the 
cofers of the bishop, who by tbe tenor of his owne booke 
had accompted his proper riches and substance to the 
value of a hundred thousand pounds. Of all which when 
the bishop had intelligence (what he had doon, how the 
cardinall vsed him, what the king said, and what the 
world reported of him) he was stneken with such grdefo 
of the same, that he shortlio through extreame sorrow 
ended his life at London, in the year of Christ 1523, 
After whose death the cardmall, which had long before 
gaped after the said bishoprike, in singular hope to attoine 
tlierevnto, had now his wish in effect” (iii. 640, 641). 

189. Line 123: There, 07i my conscience, put tJNWIT- 


TINGLY —This word is only used elsewhere in makespeare 
m Ricliaid III. li l, 50 

190 Line 142 I deem you an ill HUSBAND — Compare 
Taming of the Shrew, v 1. 71, 72 “while I play the good 
husband at home, my son and my seivaiit spend all at 
the univeisity ” 

191 Line 142 —F 1 misprints jyaZd 

192 Line 1G2 The peime man of the state — Prime is 
used here foi fust, foieniost Compare Tempest, i 2. 72. 
“Prosperothepi ime duke , ” and 426 “ my pi imc refiuest ” 
See, too, 111 the present play, i 2 07, and ii 4 229 

193 Lines 109-171 

my endeavours 

Have ever come too shoi t of my desires, 

Yet fil’d with my abilities. 

Ff print JilVd The reading m the text (an obviously 
accuiate coriection) is Hanmer’s Fil’d means kept pace 
with, as if walking in file Compare i 2. 41-43: 

I . front but in that pile 

Where others tell steps with me 

The verb is not used anywhere else m Shakespeare. 

194 Lines 190-199: 

I do profess 

That for your highness’ good I ever labour’d 
More than mine own, TUAl' AM, HAVE, and WILL BE ■— 
Though all the world should eiack their duty to you, 
And throw it from their soul, though pei tls did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make ’em, and 
Ap 2 n‘ar in forms moie hoi nd,— yet my duty, 

As doth a lock against the chiding flood, 

Should the a^iproach of tins wild liver break, 

And stand unshaken yours. 

It IS not impiobable that theie is some corruption in this 
very puzzling passage Many attempts have been made 
to mend it, and some to explain it The best emendation, 
to my mind, is Grant White’s, who reads: “that am true, 
and will be," wdiich is really the alteration of only two 
letters If the reading of the Folio is to be retained (as, 
m default of any conjecture approaching to certainty, 
seems best) it may be taken thus The ICing, m his last 
speech, has said: 

I presume 

That, as my hand has opened bounty to you. 

My heart dropp'd love, ray power rain'd honour, more 
On you than any, so your hand and heart, 

Your brain, and every function of your power, 

Should, notwithstanding tliat your bond of duty, 

As 'twere in love’s ji.irticular, be more 
To me, your friend, tlian any. 

Wolsey, heginning a vehement protestation of his loyalty, 
and heing in some confusion, intends by that am, have, 
and will be to answer Henry’s closing words, and to 
assert that he is, has been, and will be, all that the King 
has just required of him. The only apology for such a 
construction lies in the perturbed state of mind into 
which the Cardinal has been thrown. I^erhaps that is 
enough to account for it. 

195. Xiine 107- As doth a rock against the chiding flood. 
—Compare Midsummer Night's Bream, iv. 1. 119-123: 

never did I hear 

Such gallant chidutg; for, besides the grqves, 
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The skies, the mountains, every region near 
Seem’d all one mutual cry I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder 

196 Tine 214 ivhat CROSS devil —Cross is used here in 
the sense of perverse Compare Borneo and Juliet, iv. 3 
3-0 

For I have need of many orisons 

To move the heavens to smile upon my state. 

Which, well thou knovv’st, is cross and full of sin 

We still use the phrase, akin to this, “to be at cross pur- 
poses ” 

197 Lines 220-222: 

What ’s this'^ “ To the Pope!'' 

The lettei, as I live, with all the business 
I wnt to s holiness 

Compaie the account given by Holmshed of the circum- 
stances winch led to Wolsey’s fall. “While the matter 
stood in this state, and that the cause of the queene was 
to be heard and fudged at Rome, by reason of the appeale 
which by hir was put in: the cardinall required the pope 
hy letters and secret messengers, that in anie wise he 
should defer the ludgement of the diuorse, till he might 
frame the king’s mind to his purpose 

“ Howbeit he went about nothing so secretlie, but that 
the same came to the king’s knowledge, who tooke so 
high displeasure with Ins cloked dissimulation, that he 
determined to abase his degrde, sitli as an vnthankfull 
person he forgot hiraselfe and his diitie towards him that 
had so highlie aduanoed him to all honor and digmtie” 
(111. 740). 

198. Lines 225-227: 

I shall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man see me more 
Compare Massinger, The Virgin jMartyr, v 2 318: 

In the evening', 

When thou shouldst pass with honour to thy rest, 

Wilt thou fall like a vieteor * 

Fletcher, John van Olden Barnavelt, iv. 3 
Must all these glories vanish into darkness, 

And Barnavelt pass with them and glide away 
Like a spent exhalahont 

and Beaumont and Fletcher, Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 1: 

’T IS of all sleeps the sweetest : 

Children begin it to us, strong men seek it. 

And kings from height of all their painted glories 
Fall like spent exhalations to this centre. 

199 Lines 228-349 — Holiushed’s account of this inter- 
view IS as follows: “In the mean time the king, being in- 
formed that all those things tliat the cardinall had doone 
by his power legantine within this realme, were in the 
case of the premunire and prouision, caused his atturme 
Christopher Hales to sue out a wiit of premunire against 
him, in the which he licenced him to make his attumeie. 

t And further the seventeenth of Nouember the king sent 
the two dukes of Norffolke and Suffolke to the cardinals 
place at Westminster, who (went as they were com- 
manded) and finding the cardinall there, they declared 
that the kings pleasure was that he should surrender vp 
the great seale into their hands, and to depart simplie 
vnto Asher, which was an house situat nigh vnto Hamp- 
ton court, belonging to the hishoprike of Winchester 
The cardinall demanded of them their commission that 
174 


gaue them such an authoiitie, who answered againe, that 
they were sufficient commissioneis, and had anthontie 
to do no lesse by the kings mouth. Notwithstanding, 
he would in no wise agrde m that belialfe, without further 
knowledge of their authoiities, saieng; that the gieat 
seale was deliuered liim hy the kings person, to inioy the 
ministration thereof, with the room of the chancellor for 
the terme of his life, whereof foi his suretie he had the 
kings letters patents 

“This matter was gieatlie debated betwdene them with 
manie great woids, in so much that the dukes weie fume 
to depart againe without their puipose, and rode to 
Wmdsore to the king, and made report accordinglic, but 
the next daie they letuined againe, bringing with them 
the kings letters. Then the caidinall deliuered vnto them 
the great seale, and was content to depaitsimphe, taking 
with him nothing but onelie certeine provision for his 
house” (ill 740, 741) The “articles collected from his 
life," hurled at Wolsey by the two dukes (lines 310-332) 
are all found m Hohnshed (in 747), with three otlieis, one 
of which probably suggested hues 294-296 

200. Line 250 —Knight and Collier print 

letters patent, but it is letU) s patents in the exti act given 
above from Hohnshed, and in Richard II ii. 1 202 and n. 
3 130 The term is not used elsewheie in Shakespeare 

201 Line 280 To be thus JADED by a piece of scarlet . — 
Jade is used twice in Shakespeaie ivith a similar meaning 
of “spurn, treat like a jade ” In II Henry VI iv. 1. 52 
we have "‘a jaded groom,” and in Antony and Cleopatra, 
ill 1 33,34. 

The ne’er-yet-benten horse of Parthia 
We have jaded out o’ the field 

The same word is used in the sense of “make ridiculous’ 
in Twelfth Night, li 5 178 Compare Cotgravc, s v. 
“Rosse, a jade ” “ II n’est si bon cheval qui ii’en devieii- 
droit rosse: It would anger a saint, or crestjall the best 
man living to be so used ” 

202 Line 282' And dare us with his cap like larks — The 
allusion IS to tlie scarlet hat of a cardinal, and to a way of 
catching larks by engaging their attention by small minors 
fastened on scarlet cloth Stee vens quotes fi om Skelton’s 
satire on Wolsey, Why Come Ye Not to Court. 

The red hat w ith his lure 
Bnngetli al thinges under cure. 

And Rolfe cites a parallel passage from Greene’s Never 
Too Late, part i : “They set out tlieir faces as Fowlers 
do their daring glasses, that the Larkes that soaie highest 
may stoope soonest ” 

203 Line 292: WHO, if he Ziwe. — F 1 has Whom, the 
later Ff. Tf7io, 

204 Line 295- the sacring bell — This is the name given 
to the little bell rung at the elevation of the Host Com- 
pare Scot’s Hiscoverie of Witchcraft, p. 95 “In themeane 
time being neere to a church, he heard a little saccarlng 
bell ring to the elevation of a morrow masse ” Compare 
also The Merry Devil of Edmonton, lii 1 39-42. 

Prioresse You shall ring the sacrtnjj Bell, 

Keeps your howers, and toll your knell, 

Rise at midnight to your mattins, 

Read your Psalter, sing your Lattms 

—Ed Warlike and Proescholdt, pp 27, aS. 
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Sacring is from the French sacrer, to consecrate Ros- 
setti in his translation of the “ Ballade qiie Villon feit a 
la requeste de sa m^ie, pour prier Nostie-Banie/’rendeis 
“ La sacrement qu’on celebre ix la messe” by “saci uig of 
the mass ” 

205 Lines 305, 30G 

Noio, ?/ you can hhish, and cry gurlty, cardinal, 

You ’ll bhow a little honesty 
This IS the punctuation of Ff ; Pope read: 

Now, if you can, blush and cry j^uilty, cardinal 

206 Line 321 Giegory de Cassapo — So Ff , winch 
Rowe coirected into “Grrej^oiy de CassaUb ” But Hall 
and Holinshed have Cassado See the lattei, in 747 
“Item, he without the Kings assent, sent a commission 
en Giegorie de Cassado, Knight, to conclude a league 
betwdene the King and the duke of Feiiaia, without the 
Kings knowledge ” 

207 Line 330 By your power LEGATINE —FI has 
Legatme (turned ?i), which in F 2, F Z hocamo Legantive, 
and F 4 Legantine The coirection was iiitioduced by 
Rowe in his second edition The word occurs in the 
passage of Holinshed quoted in note 199 

208 Line 343 C/taiieZij —So Theobald. Ff. have 
doubtless a misprint for Catelles, the form of the word in 
Hall Theobald says “I have ventured to substitute 
chattels here, as the author’s genuine word, because the 
judgment in a writ of prmmumre is, that the defendant 
shall he out of the king’s protection, and Ins lands and 
tenements, goods and chattels, forfeited to the king, and 
that his body shall veinain in prison at the king’s plea- 
sure ” Compare Holinshed' “After this, m the kings 
bench his inattei for the premunire, being called vpon, 
two atturneis, which he had authoriised by his warrant 
signed with his owne hand, confessed the action, and so 
had ludgement to foreit all his lands, tenements, goods 
and cattels, and to be out of the kings protection ’’ 

209 Line 3.51: Farewell’ a long farewell to all inif 
greatness '—Ft have a note of interrogation after the 
first Farewell, and J Hunter (Kow Illustrations of Shake- 
speare, 11 108) defends this punctuation, ilnding m it 
much significance, but with little probability. Hothing 
is more cominou in the hT tlian the substitution of a note 
of interrogation for a note of exclamation. 

210 Lines 352, 353* 

to-day he ptits forth 
The tender leaves of hopes 

So Ff ; Steevens and moat editors read hope, which is very 
likely right, though on the whole I am inclined to agree 
with Grant White, who says: “There is an appreciable, 
though a delicate distinction between the ‘tender leaves 
of hope’ and the ‘tender leaves of hopes;’ and the idea 
conveyed to me by the latter, of many desires blooming 
into promise of fruition, is the more beautiful, and is 
certainly less commonplace ” 

211 Line 369- That sweet aspdet of princes, and TnElR 
ruin —Their lias been unnecessarily altered, by Pope to 
our, by Haiimer to his (who reads he instead of toe in the 
preceding line) The meaning is, the ruin inflicted by 
them. Compare ii, 2. 44: “And free us from his slavery,” 


wheie “his slavery” means the slavery he imposes Rolfe 
mentions the occurrence of three similar instances of the 
subjective genitive in a single scene (v 1) of The Tempest: 
“your release,” “their high vviongs,” and “my wiongs ” 

212 Lines 397-399. 

that his hones . . . 

May have a tomb of oiphans' teais tvept on ’EM ! 

Ff print him, which is letained only by the Old-Spelling 
editois. The correction (for it seems to be ceitainlyre- 
quiied) was introduced by CapelL Steevens compares 
with the expression Biuinmond’s Teares fui the Heath of 
Moeliades. 

Tht, Muses, Pliixbus, Love, have raised of their tears 
A crystal tomb to him, through which his worth appeares 

213. Line 408. There was the weight that pull'd me down, 
— Compaie Cavendish, Life of Wolsey (ed Singer, vol i 
p 55) “Thus i^assedthe cardinal his life and time, from 
day to day and year to yeai, in such great wealth, joy, and 
tiiumph and glory, having always on his side the king's 
especial favour, until Foitune, of whose favoui no man is 
longer assured tlian she is disposed, began to wax some- 
thing wiotli with his piospcrous estate, [and] thought 
she would devise a mean to abate liis liigli poit; wliere- 
foie she procured Venus, the insatiate goddess, to he her 
instrument. To woik hei puipose she In ought the king 
HI love with a gentlewoman that, after she perceived and 
felt the king’s good will towaids her, and how diligent 
he was to please her, and to giant all her leqiiest, wrought 
the caidmal much displeasure 'rius gentlewoman, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn,” etc See remainder of 
passage m note IIC aliove 

214 Lines 421, 422 

make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety 
Use IS inteiest Compare Venus and Adonis, 708* 

But that’s put to nsc more gnlcl begets 

Boyer (French Dictionary) has “ Use, (Interest of Money) 
interH, rente d’aigent pifitd," and below “To put one’s 
Money to use, or to lend it out upon use, mettre son 
Argent a IntcrH " 

215 Line 452- There take an inventory of all f have — 
Donee sa^s “This inventory Wolsey actually caused to 
be taken upon his disgrace, and the particulars may be 
seen at large in Stowe’s Chronicle, p 540, edit 1031. 
Among the llarl MSS there is one intitled, ‘An luveu- 
toiie of Cai'dinal Wolaey’s rich Uouseliolde Stiilfe Temp. 
Henry VTII The original book, as it seems, kept by his 
own oflicers ’ See Ilarl. Catal. Ho. 599" (Variorum Ed. 
xix 433) 

216. Lines 45d-458: 

Had I hut served my God with half the zeal 
1 serv'd my Icing, he xvould not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Holinshed, in his account of Wolsey's last hours, states 
that the cardinal said to “master Kingston ” (that is, Sir 
William Kingston) immediately before his death: “if I 
had serued God as diligentlie as I liaue doonc the king, 
he would not liaue giuen me ouer in my greie haires: but 
it is the iust reward that I must receiue for the diligent 
paines and studio that I liaue had to doo him seruice, 
175 
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not regarding my seruice to God, but onelie to satisfie his 
pleasure ” (ill 755). 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

217 —The account of the coronation (including the order 
of the procession) is taken from Holinshed, who gives 
very elaborate details of the proceedings (iii 779 et seq ) 

218 Line 8 their ROYAL minds —As in II Henry IV. 
4 1 193 (‘‘our 1 oi/aZ faiths ’')ro^aZ IS used here m the sense 
of loyal— that which is due to, or concerns, a king 

219 Line 20 Sec Gent —So F 4; the eailiei Ff give 
this speech to the Fust Gentleman, who has but just 
spoken 

220 Line 34. Kimbolton — F 1, F 2 have Kymmalton; 
F 3, F 4 print Eimholton. 

221 Line 37. The order of the PROCESSION — Ff have 
“The order of the Coronation.'* This stage-direction is 
given much as in Ff , the only e.vception of impoitance 
being that instead of “They pass over the stage in order 
and state" (the reading of the Cambridge edd ) Ff have 
“Exeunt, first passing oner the Stage in Order and State, 
and then A gieat Floin ish of Trumpets ” 

222. Lines 53, 54. 

First Gent . all the rest are countesses. 

Sec Gent Their coj'onets sag so 
Compare Holinshed. “ISTow in the meane season euerie 
duches had put on their bonets a coronall of gold wrought 
with flowers, and euerie inarquesse put on a denne coronall 
of gold, euerie countesse a plaine circlet of gold without 
floweis, and euerie king of armes put on a crowne of 
copper and guilt” (lii. 784). 

223 Lines 82-92.— Holinshed says “ When she was thus 
brought to the high place made in the middest of the 
church, betw^ene the qudere and the high altar, she was 
set m a rich chaire. And after that she had rested a while, 
she descended downe to the high altar and there prostrate 
hir selfe while the archbishop of Canturbune said certeine 
collects: then she rose, and the bishop annomted hir on 
the head and on the brest, and then she was led vp againe, 
where after diuerse orisons said, the archbishop set the 
crowne of gold of saint Edward on hir head, and then 
dehuered hir the scepter of gold in hir right hand, and 
the rod of morie with the done in the left hand, and then 
the queere soong Te Deum, <fcc " (in. 784). 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

224 Line 7: I THINK —So F 2, F 1 misprints thanJce. 

226 Lines 17-30 — Holinshed says: “The next daie he 
rode to FTotingham, and there lodged that night more 
sicke: and the next daie he rode to Leicester abheie, and 
by the waie waxed so sicke that he was almost fallen from 
his mule; so that it was night before he came to the 
abbeie of Leicester, where at his comming in at the gate, 
the abbat with all his conuent met him with diuerse 
torches light, whom they honorablie receiued and wel- 
comed. 

“To whom the cardinal! said: father abbat, I am come 
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hither to lay my bones among you, riding so vntill he came 
to the stairesof the chambei, wheie he allighted from his 
mule, and master Kingston led him vp the staires, and 
as soone as he was m his chambei he went to bed 

“ . Then they did put him in lemembrauce of 

Chiist his passion, & caused the yeomen of the gard to 
stand by to s6e him die, and to witnesse of his woi ds at 
his departure* & incontinent the clocke stroke eight, and 
then he gave vp the ghost, and depaited this present life; 
which caused some to call to lemembrance how he said 
the daie before, that at eight of the clocke they should 
loose their master ” (iii 755). 

226 Line 19 covent —This is the older form of convent, 
and it IS nearer the Fiench convent The word is used 
again with this spelling in Measure foi Measure, iv 3 
133 In the form of convent it does not occur in Shake- 
speare See note ISO to Measure for Measure. 

227 Lines 33-44.— Holinshed thus sums up the character 
ofWolsey. “ This cardmall (as you may perceiue in this 
stone) was of a great stomach, for he corapted himselfe 
equall with princes, & by craftie suggestion gat into his 
hands innumerable treasure * he forced little on simome, 
and was not pittiful, and stood affectionate in his owne 
opinion: m open presence he would he and saie vntruth, 
and was double both in speecli and meaning he would 
promise much & perfoime little he was vicious of his 
hodie, and gaiie the cleigie cmll example” (iii 705) 

228 Lines 35, 36 

one that by suggestion 
Tied all the Jnngdom 

Ff. print ‘*Ty'de all the Kingdoino,” Ilanmer, perhaps 
rightly, substituted tithed The passage in Holinshed 
which is paraphrased here is: by ciaftie suggestion 

gat into his hands inniimerahle treasure” (whence the 
peculiar word suggestion, probably, as Schmidt remarks, 
=underhand practices) Toilet (Var Ed. xix 445) takes 
the word tied to mean “limited, circumscrilied, and set 
bounds to the liberties and properties of all the kingdom. 

. . This construction of the passage may he sup- 
ported from D’Ewes’s Journal of Queen Elizabeth’s Tar- 
liaments, p 644 ‘ Far be it from me that the state and 
prerogative of the prince should bo tied by me, or by the 
act of any other subject.’ ” 

229 Lines 45, 46 . 

Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water 

Compare Julius Csosar, iii. 2. 80, 81; 

The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

and Massinger’s Maid of Honour, v 2 . 

hut all that I had done, 

My benefits, in sand or water written, 

As they had never been, no more remembered ! 

Steevens quotes from More’s History of Hichard III. 
a very similar expression to that in the text: “Men use, if 
they have an evil turne, to write it in marble, and whoso 
doth us a good turne, we write it in duste” (Works, p. 69, 
ed 1567). 

230. Lines 48-68.— This too follows very closely a second 
summary of Wolsey’s character found in Holinshed: “Tliis 
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cardmall (as Edmund Campiau in his histone of Ireland 
describe th him) was a man vndoubtedly borne to honoi . 
I thiuke (saith he) some princes bastard, no butchers sonne, 
exceeding wise, fane spoken, high minded, full of reuenge, 
vitious of his bodie, loftie to his enimies, were they neuei 
so big, to those that accepted and sought his friendship 
woonderful couiteous, a iipe schooleman, thrall to affec- 
tions, brought a bed with flatteiie, insatiable to get, and 
more pimcelie in bestowing, asappeareth by his two col- 
leges at Ipswich and Oxenford,i the one oueithiowne with 
his fall, the other vnfiuislied, and yet as it lieth for an 
house of students, considering all the appuitenances in- 
compaiahle thoioiigh Chiistendome, wheieof Henrie the 
eight is now called founder, bicause he let it stand 
In commendam, a gieat preferier of his seruants, an 
aduancei of learning, stout m eucne quarrel, ncuer happie 
till this Ins ouerthro w Whei em he shewed such modera- 
tion, and ended so peifecthe, that the houre of his death 
did him moie honoi, than all the pompe of his life 
passed” (in 750). 

231 Line 7S* Cause the musicians play me that sad 
NOTE —Note IS used many times by Shakespeare fortune, 
melody Compare Two Gentlemen of Veioiia, i 2 79’-81. 

y7cl Some love of yours hath writ to you m rhyme 
Luc That I might sing it, madam, to a tune 
Give me a 7iote 

232 Lines S7-91 

Saw you not, even now, a blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet; whose buylit faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun? 

They promis'd me eternal hapqnncss, 

And brought me garlands 

Compare Dekker and Massinger, The Virgin Maityr, v 1: 

Theophibis How cam st thou’ to whom thy business? 
Angelo To you, 

I had a mistress, late sent hence by you 
Upon a bloody errand , you entreated, 

That, when she came into tliat blessed garden 
Whither she knew she went, and where, now happy, 

She feeds upon all joy, slie would send to you 
Some of that garde i fiiut and flowers, which here, 

To have her promise sav'd, are brought by me 
Theo Cannot I see this garden? 

A7ig Yes, if the Master 

Will give you entrance \Hs •van^shes 

Theo ’T IS a tempting fruit. 

And the most bright cheeked child I ever viewed 

233 Lines 97, 98: 

How long her face is drawn? how pale she looks, 

And of an earthy COLD? 

This IS the reading of Ff ; which Dyce, in his 2nd eel , on 
the conjecture of S Walker, alters into colour, an emen- 
dation which gives decidedly worse sense than the original 
Earthy cold is a very good and reasonable phrase, and the 
conjunction of pale and cold extremely natural; whereas 
people are not usually, even when they are dying, of an 
“earthy colour,” and a reference to colour would be al- 
most tautological after “how pale she looks ” 

234 Line 102 Knowing she will not lose her wonted 
greatness —FI, F. 2, F 3 read loose, wdiich was very 
generally used as a spelling of lose, which F. 4 prints. 

1 Christ Church, Oxford. 


235 Lines 108-173 — Holinshed gives but a brief account 
of the death of Katliariiie. “The pimcesse Dowager lieng 
at Kimbalton, fell into hir last sicknesse, whereof the 
king being aduertised, appointed tlie emperois ambas- 
sador that was legier heie with him named Eustachms 
Caputins, to go to visit hir, and to doo his commendations 
to hir, and will hir to be of good comfort The ambassa- 
dor with all diligence did his dutie theiein, comfoitmg 
hir the best he might but she within six daics after, 
perceumg liir selfe to waxe veiie weake and feeble, and 
to fiele death approacliiiig at hand, caused one of hir 
gentlewomen to write a letter to the king, commending 
to him hir daughter and his, beseeching him to stand 
good father viito hii and further desired him to liaiic 
some consideration foi hir gentlewomen that had serued 
hir, and to sie them bestowed m marriage Fui tliei , that 
it would please him to appoint that hir seruants might 
haue their due wages, and a yieics v ages beside This in 
effect was all that she requested, and so immediately here- 
vpon she departed tins life the eight of Januarie at Kim- 
baltoii aforesaid and was buried at Teterhorow” (in 795, 
79G) “This letter,” says Malone, after quoting pait of 
the above extract (Var. Ed xix 453), “probably fell into 
the hands of Polydoie Virgil, who was then in England, 
and has preserved it in the twenty-seventh hook of his 
history " The following is Loi d Herbert’s translation of it: 

“ My most dear Loru, King, ,ind Husband, 

“The hour of my death now approaching, I cannot 
choose but, out of the love I hear you, advise you of your 
soul’s health, which you ought to piefei before all coii- 
sideiations of the world or flesh wliatsocver: for which 
yet you have cast me into many calamities, and yourself 
into many troubles,— But I forgive you all, and pray God 
to do so likewise For the rest, 1 commend unto you 
Mary our daughter, beseeching you to be a good father 
to her, as 1 have heretofore desired I must entreat you 
also to respect my mauls, and give them in marriage, 
(which is not much, they being but tliiee,) and to all my 
other servants a year’s pay besides their due, lest other- 
wise they should be unprovided for Lastly, I make this 
vow, that mine eyes desire you above all things. Fare- 
well ” 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

236 —The incident contained in the first two scenes of 
this act is taken from Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, under 
date 1556. After relating the plot against Craimier on 
the part of “his ancient enemy the bishop of Winchester,” 
Foxesays, “The king perceiving their importunate suit 
against the archbishop (but yet meaning not to have him 
wronged, and utterly given over into their hands), granted 
unto them that they should the next clay coinimt him to 
the Tower for his trial. When night came, the king sent 
sir Anthony Denny aliout midnight to Lambeth to the 
archbishop, willing him forthwith to resort unto him at 
the court. The message done, the archbishop speedily 
addressed himself to the court, and coming into the gal- 
lery where the king walked, and tiirried for him, his high- 
ness said, ‘Ah, my lord of Canterbury! I can tcdl you 
news, For divers weighty considerations it is determined 
by me, and the council, that you to-morrow, at nine of 

1 the clock, shall be committed to the Tower, for that you 
177 213 
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atiLl your chaplains (as information is given me) have 
taught and preached, and thereby sown within the realm, 
such a number of execrable heresies, that it is feared, the 
w hole realm being infected with them, no small conten- 
tions and commotions will rise thereby amongst my sub- 
jects, as of late days the like was iii divers parts of Ger- 
many. and therefore the council have requested me, for 
the trial of the mattei, to suffer them to commit jou to 
the Tower, or else no man daie come foith, as witness in 
these mattei s, you hemg a coiiiicillor ’ 

“When the king had said his mind, the archbishop 
kneeled down and said, ‘I am content, if it please your 
grace, with all my heait, to go thither at >oui highness’s 
commandment And I most humbly thank your majesty 
that I may come to my trial ; for there be that have many 
ways slandered me* and now this way I hope to tiy my- 
self not worthy of such report ’ 

“The king, peiceiving the man’s iipiightness, joined 
with such simplicity, said, ‘ 0 Lord, what maimer a man 
you be ' What simplicity is m you ' I had thought that 
you would rather have sued to us to have taken the pains 
to have heard you and your accusers together for your 
trial, without any such endurance Do you not know 
what state j ou be in with the whole world, and ho\v many 
great enemies you have? Do you not consider what an 
easy thing it is, to procure three or foui false knaves to 
wutiiess against you’ Think you to have better luck that 
way, than your Master Christ had’ I see by it you will 
run headlong to your undoing, if I would suffer you. 
Your enemies shall not so prevail against you, for I have 
otherwise devised with myself to keep you out of tlieir 
hands. Yet notwithstanding to-morrow, when the council 
shall sit, and send for you, resoit unto them, and if in 
charging you with this matter, they do commit you to the 
Tower, lequire of them, because you are one of them, a 
councillor, that you may answer their accusations before 
them, without any further endurance, and use for your- 
self as good persuasion that way as you may devise , and 
if no entreaty or reasonable leqiiest will serve, then de- 
liver unto them this my iing (which then the King de- 
livered unto the archbishop), and say unto them, ‘ If there 
be no remedy, my lords, but that I must needs go to the 
Tower, then I revoke my cause from you, and appeal to 
the king’s own person by this his token unto you all,’ 
for’ (said the king tlien unto the archbishop) ‘so soon 
as they shall see this ray ring, they know it so well, that 
they shall understand that I have resumed the whole 
cause into mine own hands and determination, and that 
I have discharged them thereof ’ 

“ The archbishop, pei ceiving the king’s benignity so much 
to him-wards, had much ado to forbeai* tears ‘Well'’ 
said the king, ‘go your ways, my lord, and do as I have 
bidden you ’ My lord, humbling himself with thanks, 
took his leave of the king’s highness for that night 
“On the morrow about nine of the clock before noon, 
the council sent a gentleman-usher for the aichbishop, 
who when he came to the council-door could not be let 
in ; but of purpose (as it seemed) was compelled there to 
wait among the pages, lackeys and serving-men all alone 
Dr. Buts the king’s physician resorting that way, and 
espying how my lord of Canterbury was handled, went to 
the king’s highness, and said, ‘My lord of Canterbury, if 
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it please your grace, is well piomoted, for now he is 
become a lackey or a serviiig-man. for yonder he standeth 
tins half-lioui without the council-door amongst them.’ 
‘It IS not so,’ quoth the king, ‘I tro^\, the council hath 
not so little discretion as to use the the metropolitan of 
the realm in that sort, specially being one of their own 
number But let them alone,’ said the king, ‘and we 
shall hear moie soon.’ 

“Anon the aichbishop was called into the council- 
chamber, to whom was alleged, as before is reliearsed 
The archbishop answeied in like soit as the king had ad- 
vised him, and in the end, when he peiceived that no 
manner of persuasion oi entieaty could sei ve, he delivered 
them the king’s ring, i evoking his cause into the king’s 
hands The whole council being thei eat soni c what amazed, 
tho earl of Bedfoid with a loud voice, confirming his 
woicls with a solemn oath, said, ‘When first you began 
this matter, my loids, I told you what would come of it. 
Do you think the king will suffer tins man’s finger to 
ache’ Much more, I warrant you, will he defend his life 
against brabbling vailets’’ And so mcontinently upon 
the receipt of the king’s token, they all lose, and earned 
to the king his iing, suriendenng that matter, as the 
order and use was, into liis own hands 

“When they were all come to the king’s piesence, his 
liighness with a severe countenance said unto them, ‘Ah, 
niy loids ' I thought I had had vvisei men of my council 
tlian now I find you Wliat disci etioii was this in you, 
thus to make the piimato of the lealm, and one of you in 
ofifice, to wait at the council-chambei door amongst serv- 
ing men’ You miglit have coiisideiod that he was a 
councillor as well as you, and you had no such commission 
of me so to handle him I w^as content that you should 
try him as a councillor, and not as a moan subject. But 
now I well perceive that things be done against him 
maliciously, and if some of you might have liad your 
minds, you would have tiied him to the utteiniost. But 
I do you all to wit, and protest, that if a prince may be 
beholden unto his subject [and so, solemnly laying his 
hand upon his breast, said], by the faith I owe to God, I 
take this man here, my lord of Canterliiiry, to be of all 
other a most faithful subject unto us, and one to whom 
we are much beholden giving him great commendations 
otherwise. And with that one or two of the chiefest of 
the council, making their excuse, declaied, that in re- 
questing his endurance, it was rather meant for his trial, 
and his purgation against the common fame and slander 
of the world, than for any malice conceived against him. 
‘Well, v/ell, my lords,’ quoth the king, ‘take him and 
well use him, as he is worthy to be, and make no more 
ado ’ And with that every man caught him by the hand, 
and made fair weather of altogethers, which might easily 
be done with that man” (ed Bev Joseph Tratt, n.d , vol 
viii pp. 24-26). 

237 Line 7 : pri^nero — IsTares, sub voce, has a very 
lengthy account of this game of cards. He quotes the 
following description of the game from Barrington, Ar- 
chieologia, vol viii. p. 132, corrected by Duchot’s Notes 
on Babelais. “ Each player had four cards dealt out to 
him, one by one, the seven was the highest card in point 
of number that he could avail himself of, which counted 
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foi twenty-one, the six counted for eighteen, the five for 
fifteen, and ace for the same, but the two, the three, and 
the four, for their lespective points only Tlie knave of 
diamonds as commonly fixed upon foi the quinola, which 
the player might make what card oi suit he thought 
pioper, if the cauls weie of difierent suits, the highest 
number was the primero [oy prime] , but if they were all of 
one colour, he that held them v^on the Jiunh ” The game 
was very fashionable till the intioduction of ombte, aftei 
which, according to the Complect Gamester, it went 
rapidly out of fashion Compaie JMeriy Wives, iv 5 lOd 
“I nevei piospei’d since I foiswoie myself at priinew ” 

238 Line 3G Stands in the gap and TliABE of moe pre- 
feimeuts — Compaie Hichaid 11 in 4 155-157 

Or I’ll be bLined in the king’s highway, 

Some way of common t)acie, where subjects’ feet 
May hourly trample on their sovereign s liead, 

where common trade means geneial tiaffic Here the 
expression means the general course Singer compares 
TJdal’s Apothegms “Although it lepent them of the ti ade 
or way that they have chosen ” 

239 Lines 42, 43 

Sir, I may tell it you, I thinJc — I have 
Incens’d the lords o' the council that, &c 
The punctuation I have adopted is that of Dyco. That of 
the Ff , howevei geneially folloived, seems to me (pute 
indefensible Is it reasonable for a man to say (as wnth 
this pointing Lovell is made to say) 

Sir, I may tell it you, I think I have 
Incensed, Ac. ? 

Incensed means, according to Naies, instructed, informed 
The word is more propeily, as he says, inscnse, to put 
sense into “ A provincial expiG,ssion still quite ciUTcnt in 
Staffordshire, and piobably Warwickshire, whence w'e 
may suppose Shakespeaie had it.” The same meaning 
seems to attach to tlie word in two other passages, IMuch 
Ado, v 1 242 “incensed me to slander the Lady Hero , ” 
and m Richard III iii 1 151-153 

Think you, my lord, tins little prating York 
W.is not ijicensed by liis subtle mother 
To taunt and scorn you thus opprobriously? 

Halliwell quotes Palsgrave, 1530- “I inseneb with folye, 
je infatue ” 

240 Line 52 con vented; i e convened. Compare Corio- 
laiius, 11 . 2 58, 59: 

W e are convent ed 

Upon a pleasing treaty, 

and Measure for Measure, v. 1 158 “ Whensoever ho 's 
conventedf Cotgiave has “Convcnir en justice To 
bung in suit, convent before a Judge, enter an action 
against ” 

241 Lines G8, 69: 

her sujf’erance jnade 
Almost each pang a death 

As Malone notes, this is almost a repetition of ii 3 15, IG: 

'tib a sufferance panging 
As soul and body's severing 

242, Line SG* AVOID the gallery; i e leave the gallery. 
Compare Coriolanus, iv. 5 24-26: 

Third Serv, What have you to do here, fellow ? Dray you avoid 
the house. 


Coi Let me but stand , I -will not hurt 
Your hearth 

Compare, too, I Samuel xviii 11 “And David avoided 
out of his presence twice,” wdiere the woid is used intran- 
sitively Coles, Latin Dictionaiy, has “Avoid [begone], ahi 
facesse ” 

243 Line 117 by my holidame —In the Folio the word 
IS spelt Ilolyduine Opinions differ whcthei holidame was 
a conuption of halidom(a\im to tlie Anglo-Saxon woid for 
holiness), oi whether /la/Itdom, like holidame, was a cor- 

1 uption of Holy Dame, that is, Oiii Lady Hahdom occurs 
only once in Shakespeaie, Two Gentlemen of Veiona, iv 

2 135 (where it is spelt halluiome m the Folio), holidame 
in Taming of the Sinew, v 2 99 (where it is spelt hol- 
lidam), and Romeo and Juliet, i 3 43 (where it is spelt 
holy-darn) 

244 Line 122* indiuance — Steevens explains this woid, 
which does not occur elsewheie in Shakespeare, as mean- 
ing iinpiisonmeiit (being in duiance) It is taken from 
the passage m Fox, wdiicli is here paraphrased • “I had 
thought that you would lathei have sued to ns to have 
taken the paines to have hemd you and your accuseis 
stand together for youi tiiall, witliont any such indur- 
ance’ Schmidt takes the woid (pnte liteially, endur- 
ance, sufieiing, Johnson gives it in his dictionary as 
delay Perhaps this is the most probable explanation. 

245 Lines 140, 141; 

Ton take a pfiEOriTOE/or leap of danger, 

And woo yonr own destruction 
F 1 prints Precept t and woe, which are collected in F. 2 

246 Lines 101-1 G3 

Now, good angels 

Fly o'er thy royal head, and shade thy person 
Under their blessed wtiiys f 
Compare Hamlet, in 4 103, 104: 

Save me, and hover o’er me VMth your wings, 

You heavenly guards! 

247 Lilies 176, 177: 

Said I for this, the gird teas lile to hirni 
1 uull have more, or eLse unsay 't 
In Samuel Rowley’s chrumcle-play on the reign of Henry 
VII I , When You See Me, Yon Know Ate, there is a passage 
remiiuUng me of this (B, verso, ed. 1G32) : 

fCtnrr Ladies attend her, Countess ot Sali<>lntrir, sister Mary, 

\V ho lirst bungs xvord that Hany hatli a bonne, 

Shall be rewarded well 

If 'll I, lie be his surety, but doe you lieare Wenches, she that 
brings the first tydings howsoever it f.dl out, let her be sure to say the 
Child’s like the father, or else she shall have nothing. 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

248 Lino 19. Stage-direction: Enter the King and Butts 
at a window above — Stcevens observe.s, in reference to 
this stage-direction. “The suspicious vigilance of our an- 
cestors contrived windows which overlooked the insides 
of chapels, halls, kitchens, passages, <tc. Some of these 
convenient poeii-holes may still bo found in colleges, and 
such ancient houses as have not suffered from the refor- 
mations of modern architecture Among Andrew Borde’s 
instructions for building a house, (see his Dietarie of 
Health,) is the following. ‘ Many of the chambers to have 

17t) 
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n view into the chapel ’ Again, in a Letter from ilatthew 
Parker, Aichbishop of Canterbury, 1573. *And if it please 
her niajestie, she may come in through my gallerie, and 
see the disposition of the hall in dynner time, at a window 
opening the) eunto ’ ” In Massinger’s Homan Actor, ii. 1, 
the same contiivance is made use of for dramatic pur- 
poses See the stage-direction: “ Domitia appears at the 
window ” 


ACT V. Scene 3. 


249 —I have followed the Cambridge editors m begin- 
ning a new scene here— an innovation which almost eveiy 
editor has acknowledged to be justified The Cambridge 
edd say (note x ): “Mr Grant White suggests that a new 
scene should begin heie, although the stage-direction 
in the Polio is only ‘A Councell Table bi ought in with 
Chayres and Stooles, and placed vnder the State,’ &c 
But this IS plainly the mere result of the absence of 
scenery of any kind on Shakespeare’s stage, and the 
audience were to imagine that the scene changed from 
the lobby before the Council Chamber to that apartment 
itself ’ We have adopted his suggestion, thinking that 
the obvious propriety of changing the scene outweighs 
any inconvenience which might result foi purposes of 
reference Hanmer, Warburton, and Johnson all follow 
Pope in calling this Scene V Theobald also supposes a 
new scene to begin here, although m Ins edition the 
scenes are not numbered Capell, by his stage-direction, 
indicated that the scene presented the Council-chamber 
and the lobby both at once to the eyes of the spectatoi ” 

250 Lines 11, 12 

In our own natures frail, and capable 
Of our flesh 

Capable, several times in Shakespeare, means impres- 
sible, susceptible Compare Hamlet, in 4, 12G, 127: 

His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching to stones. 

Would make them capable 

Some understand the word to mean here, capable of 
fleshly weaknesses, or susceptible to the temptations of 
the flesh 


251 Line 24 : Till they obey the MANAGE —This word 
is very frequently used by Shakespeare in reference to 
horses Compare Hichard II m 3 179, 

Wanting the manage of unruly jades; 
and Pericles, iv. 6. C8-70 (the non -Shakespearian part). 
‘ ‘ My lord, she ’s not pac'd yet you must take some pains to 
work her to your manage ” The W'ord is from the French 
manage. Boyer, French Dictionary, has “To manage a 
horse, Manier un cheval, le dresser,” and below* “A 
horse well managed, Cheval qui fait hien le manage, qui 
est bien dress^, qui manie bien ” In the French part of 
the Dictionary he has* ^'Manege (exercise qii’on fait 
faire h un Cheval pour le dresser) manage or managing 
of a Borse ” 

262 Lines 29-31: 

as, of late days, our neighbours, 

The upper Germany, can dearly witness, 

Yet freshly pitied in our memories. 

This is probably an allusion, as Grey lemarks (Yariorum 
Ed xix. 473), “to the heresy of Thomas Muntzer, which 
sprung up iu Saxony in the years 1521 and 1522 ” 
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253. Line 39. stirs against ; ie bestirs himself against. 
The teim occuis again in Kicliard II i 2 1-3 

Alas, the part I had in Woodstock’s blood 
Doth more solicit me than your exclaims, 

To stir against the butchers of his life ! 

254. Line 41 Deface) s of A public peace —Howe prints 
the, which Dyce adopts, and which may not improbably 
be right 

255. Lines 76, 77 : 

’t IS a cruelty 
To load a falling mail 
Compare lii 2 332, 333. 

0 my lord. 

Press not a falling man too far ' 

256 Lines 85, SG, 87-01 — Tiiese two speetlies aic in Ff 
given to the Chambeilain, but as Cham is so very easy 
a misprint for ChtDi it is more natural to suppose that 
this IS the case hei e The emendation was m ade by Capell 
As Malone observes, “ the Chancellor’s apologizing to the 
King for the committal in a subsequent passage [147-153], 
likewise supports the emendation ” 

257 Lines 123-125 

But know, I come not 

To hear suck FLATTEEY now, and in my presence 
They are too thin and bare to hide of owes 
Rowe, m his second ed , prints Jlattcrieh, which is very 
likely right, though they may refer to coinniendations 
above Bare is the conjecture of Malone, adopted by 
Dyce Ff have base Capell, whom many editors follow, 
introduced a semicolon niter pi csencc , but the turn of 
the phrase does not seem to me improved by the change 
In Ff line 125 ends with a comma, and the next line 
reads 

To me you cannot reach You play the Spnniell, &c. 

I have adopted the pointing of Monck Mason, which is 
followed by Dyce and the Cambridge edd 

258 Line 133 THIS place.— print his, winch Malone 
defends on the ground that hw refers to the office of 
privy counsellor ; the correction in the text was made by 
Howe. 

259 Line 146. had ye MEAN. -Mean is used a good many 
times by Shakespeare in the sense of means, as, for 
example, in Hichard III i. 3 90, 91: 

You may deny that you were not the mean 
Of my lord Hastings' late iniprisonment, 

the reading of the Ff ; the Qij have cause. 

260. Lines 162, 103. 

That is, a fair young maid that yet wants baptism; 
You must be godfather, and answer for her. 

Howe reads “ There is,” which certainly makes a smoother 
sentence; but the change is quite unnecessary The king 
has just said, " I have a suit which you must not deny 
me,” and now he continues, “ That is,” or, in other words, 
“my suit is,” &c It is open to us to take the sentence 
in another way, and (changing the semicolon after baptism 
into a comma) understand (as Malone puts it), “My suit 
is, that you would be a godfather to a fair young maid, 
who is not yet christened.” In this sense Aer would be 
redundant ; just the contrary construction is found in ii. 
1. 47, 4S; 
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whoever the km£f favours. 

The cardinal instantly will find employment — 

where we should expect the addition oijur 

261 Line 107. Come, come, my lord, you'd spare your 
spoons — Spoons were in Shakespeaie’s time, as (says 
Schmidt) they are to this day in Germany, the usual gifts 
of the sponsois at a christening Tliose who could aftoi d 
it gave twelve gilt spoons, called “ apostle spoons,” be- 
cause the figuies of the apostles weie carved on the 
handles See the numerous leferences from contempoiaiy 
liteiature given in the Vaiiorum Ed xix 480-482 In 
Middleton’s Chaste Maid in Cheapside, in 2, theie is 
a veiy interesting and instructive chiistemng scene, m 
which “ Enter Sir Walter Whorehouiid, cariymg a silvei 
standing-oup and two spoons ” 

St/ ITal A poor rt.int:inbrance, lady. 

To the love of the babe , I pray, accept of it 

cup a/td spoons 

Mis All 0, you are at too much charge, sirl 
•znd Cos Look, look, what has he given her? 

■What is’t, gossip’ 

^rd Gos Now, by my faith, a fair high standing cup. 

And two great 'postlc spoons, one of them gilt 
xst Pur Sure that was Judas tlien with the red beard 

262 Line 175 Good man, those joyful tea) s show thy t) lie 
HEART —So F 2, F 1 has hea) ts 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

263 Line 2 cJ!o yoii take the court for Partsii-garpen ?— 
The Paiis-garden was a bear gaiden on the Banksidc at 
Southw'aik, so called fioni Robeit de Fans, who had a 
house and garden there in the time of Eichaid IT. It 
was near the Globe Theatre, and in a line with Bridewell 
Compare Dekkcr, Gull’s Hornbook, ch i “How wonder- 
fully IS the world alteied ' And no marvel, for it has lain 
sick almost five thousand years, so that it is no more like 
the old thedtre du )nonde, than old Pa)i3 Garden is like 
the King’s Gaiden at Pans ” I have retained Pamsh- 
garden (the reading of F. 1, F 2, F 3) as a characteristic 
vulgarism of the Porter’s, F 4 has Paris-garden, which 
IS of course the conect word Porters are not always 
correct speakers, as I can testify in reference to a certain 
gatekeeper who prefers to speak of the Comte de Pans as 
“the Pans count ” 

264. Line 3 * leave your a APING — The word gape has 
lost part of the sense it once had, which was, not merely 
to open the mouth wide, but to shout with open month, 
to bawl Boyer, Fiench Dictionary, has (s. v Gape) 
“He ever gapes, (or bawls) when ho speaks, 11 cne, ou 
criaille tovjours quand d parle " In Merchant of Venice, 
IV 1 47, 54, “ a gaping pig,” it is not certain whether the 
word IS used in this sense or whether it refers to x'oast 
pig as served at table. 

265 Lines 12-15. 

't is as much impossible— 

Unless we sweep 'emf)om the door with cannons— 

To scatter 'em, as 't is to make 'em sleep 
On May -DAY morning; lohich will never be 
“The custom,” says Haros, “of going out into the fields 
early on May-day, to celebrate the return of spring, was 
observed by all ranks of people. ‘ Edwarde Hall hath 


noted,’ says Stowe, ‘ that K Heniy the Eighth, in the 7th 
of his raigne, on May-day in the morning, with queeiie 
Katheien his wife, lode a iMayiiig horn Greenwitch to the 
high ground of Shooter’s hill ’ (Survey of London, p 72, 
wheie some ciliious spoits then devised foi him aie de- 
scribed) Stowe says also, ‘In the moneth of May the 
citizens of London of all estates, lightly m every parish, 
or sometimes two or thiee parishes together, had their 
seveial l/ayings, and did fetch m May-poles,’ etc (p 73) ” 
See Twelfth Night, note 217 

266 Line 16. Paul's — So F 4 the earlier Ff have 
Powles, which may peihaps be a vulgarism like Pai ish- 
gaiden above, but is more probably a mere variation m 
spelling 

267 Lines 22, 23: 

1 am not Samso7i, nor SIR Guy, nor Colbrand, 

To 7110W ’em doion before me 

One of the famous exploits of Guy of Warwick was his 
encounter with the Danish giant Colbiand at Winchester. 
Sir Guy is said to have been the sou of Siward, baron of 
Wallingford, and to have become Earl of Warwick through 
mariiage with Felicia, daughter of Kohand, a warrior of 
the time of Alfied He was nine feet high, and his sword, 
shield, bieastplate, helmet, and staff aie still to be seen 
in the Porter’s Lodge at Warwick Castle, together with 
some of the gigantic bones of the dun cow which he killed 
at Dunsmore Heath, and other relics, no doubt e(iually 
authentic. His “poiridge-pot” (capable of containing 
102 gallons) is m the Great Hall After his battle with 
Colbrand Sir Guy retired to a hermitage at Guy’s Cliff, 
where he died in 929 The metrical romance of Guy of 
Warwick (Auclunleck and Cams MSS ) was edited by Pro- 
fessor Kolbing for the Early English Text Society in 1883 
and 1887 

268 Lines 26, 27: 

Let me ne'er hope to see a chine aga%7i; 

And that 1 7V0uld not for a cow, God save her! 
Staunton says “ The expression, ‘ my cow, God save heiT 
or ‘my mare, God save her I’ or ‘my sow, God save herl’ 
appeals to have been proverbial; thus, in Greene and 
Lodge’s Looking Glasse for London, 1598, ‘my blind mare, 
God bless her!’” Dyce quotes from a writer in the Liter- 
ary Gazette of January 25, 1852, who states that a similar 
phrase is m common use to-day in the south of England 
“ ‘OhI I would not do that for a cow, save her tail,’ may 
still be heard in the mouths of the vulgar in Devonshire,” 
This quite disposes of the delicate suggestion of Collier's 
MS Corrector, who for ch()ie substituted quern, and foi 
cow, crown In a communication to Notes and Queries, 
7th Sor vol. IV Oct 16, 1887, W C. M. B. writes: “[Tlie 
passage in the to.xt is] an allusion to a vulgar saymg, 
common then, viz. . ‘A cow and a queen have one time.’ 
Something of the sort I fancy I have heard myself, and 
Barnaby Googe, 1578, alludes to it as common; while it is 
of that rustic humour likely to be widely known and used 
without appearing in print, except as it may hero, by 
allusion ” 

269 Lines 34, 35: or have we some STRANGE Indian ivilh 
THE GREAT TOOL COME to court Mr, Eobort Boyle, in his 
paper on Henry VIIL, already quoted from, has an ia- 
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teresting conjecture in connection with this line After 
stating that in the Ff the word “tool” is printed Toole 
(m italics, and beginning with a capital) after the manner 
of proper names, Mr Boyle remarks “There must evi- 
dently be some allusion intended Now in Middleton’s 
Fair Quarrel, which appealed in 1617, we have. Act IV. 
scene iv . 

I yield, the great O Toole shall yield on these conditions. 

Dyce explains in a note that, in 1622, Arthuius Severus 
0 Toole was the subject of a poem by Taylor the Water 
Boet, to which a portiait of the celebrated Irishman is 
piefixed His youth had been devoted to Mais, and his 
old age to the town of Westminster, which was at the 
date of the poem honoured with his residence 

“ In Middleton’s Fair Quarrel an Indian is mentioned 
in the same scene a little earlier ‘ How I and my Amazon 
stripped you as naked as an Indian ’ That Middleton 
was poking his coarse fun at the comical Irishman is 
plain. What has escaped all commentators till now is, 
that Fletcher is domg exactly the same in Henry VIII 
In 1611 five Indians came to England. In 1614 three of 
them retui’ued, one went to the Continent, one died and 
was exhibited as a show. The allusion m the text is pro- 
bably to the latter But we must not forget that in the 
year 1617 there was much talk of the Indians In that 
year the famous Pocahontas came over to England, and 
was presented to the queen (‘come to court’) by the 
equally famous Captain Smith,” 

In the argument to his poem in honour of the Irishman 
Taylor says “ T/ie G? eat 0 Toole, is the toole that my Muse 
takes in hand" (Works, Spenser Society ed p, 176) A 
good deal of chaff — about four pages of the Spenser 
Society’s folio reprint— is devoted to him, but few bio- 
graphical details are given The context, certainly, in 
the Porter’s speech m Hem y VIII. suggests another ex- 
planation, but the printing of Toole as though it were a 
surname scarcely seems likely to have been accidental. 
Probably enough there is a play on the two senses m which 
the word might be taken. 

270 Line 46: fire-drake. — Coles, in his Latin Dictionary, 
has “A fire drake [meteor] draco volans” The word 
means a fiery dragon, and was used both for a meteor and 
for the will-o’-the-wisp, as well as metaphoiically for a 
man with a fiery face Halliwell quotes Fulke’s Meteors, 
1670: “ flying dragons, or as Englishmen call them, fire- 
drakes" (p 67) 

271 Line 49: a haberdasher's wife of small wit —Malone 
points out that this same expression occurs in the In- 
duction to Ben lonson's Magnetic Lady: “And all haber- 
dasheis of small wit, I presume ’ 

272 Line 50. till her pink’d POURING off her head. 
—Compare Taming of the Shrew, iv S 63-70: 

Nat) Here is the cap your worship did bespeak. 

Pei Why this was moulded on a porrinser 

Away with it I come, let me have a bigger 

Kath I ’ll have no bigger . this doth fit the time. 

And gentlewomen wear such caps as these. 

Pinked means pierced in small holes Coles, in his Latin 
Dictionary, has “To pink, perfero; pinked, pertusus." 
Halliwell, in his Folio edition, gives a cut illustrative of 
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porringer caps. He quotes from Fairholt: “This seems 
to be an allusion to the Milan bonnet extremely fashion- 
able at this period . . They were generally made 
of velvet, and certainly bore an unlucky lesemblance to 
an inverted poriinger. 

273 Lines 5S-61- suddenly a file of boys behind 'em, 
loose shot, deliver’d such a shower of pebbles, that I ivas 
fain to draw mine honour in, and let 'em luin the looik — 
Taylor, writing before 1617, thus desciibes the prowess of 
London “youths” who “put Play-houses to the sacku,” Ac . 
“ What auailes it foi a Constable with an army of leuerend 
rusty Bill-men to command peace to these beasts, for they 
with their pockets in stead of Pistols, well char’d [sic] with 
stone-shot, discharge against the Image of Authority, 
whole volleys as thicke as hayle, which robustious repulse 
puts the better sort to the worser part, making the band 
of unscowred Halberdiers retyre faster than ever they 
came on, and shew exceeding discretion in piouiiig tall 
men of their heeles” (“ Jack-a-Lent,” m Tayloi’s Works, 
Spenser Soc ed. p 125) 

274. Lines 63-67 These a) e the youths that thunder at 
a playhouse, and fight for bitten apples, that no audience, 
but THE TRIBULATION OF TOWER-HILL, or THE LIMBS OP 
Limehoxjsb, their dear brothers, are able to endure —The 
allusions in this passage have never been explained, it 
contains, probably some contempoiary allusion, the sense 
of which has escaped us Four very lively pages are given 
up to the subject in the Variorum Edition (xix 488-491), 
but it remains uncertain whether the skit (such as ifc is) is 
at the expense of the Puritans (which seems not unlikely) 
or falls merely upon the play-going youth of the period. 
On the latter supposition Steevens remarks* “ TAe 
Tiibulation does not sound in my ears like the name of 
any place of entertainment, unless it were particularly 
designed for the use of Boligion’s prudes, the Puritans. 
Mercutio or Truewit would not have been atti acted by 
such an appellation, though it might operate forcibly on 
the samt-like organs of Ebenezer or Ananias 

“Shakespeare, I believe, meant to describe an audience 
familiarized to excess of noise; and why shouhl we sup- 
pose the Tribulation was not a puritanical meeting-house 
because it was noisy I can easily conceive that the 
turbulence of the most clamorous theatre has been ex- 
ceeded by the bellowings of puntanism against surplices 
and farthingales; and that our upper gallery, during 
Christmas week, is a sober consistory, compared with the 
vehemence of fanatick harangues against Bel and the 
Dragon, that idol Starch, the anti-christian Hierarchy, 
and the Whore of Babylon 

“Neither do I see with what propriety the limbs of 
Lvmeliouse could be called ‘young citizens,' according to 
Malone’s supposition . . The phrase, dear brofAers, 

is very plainly used to point out some fraternity of canters 
allied to the Tribulation both in pursuits and manners, 
by tempestuous zeal and consummate ignorance " 

275. Line 68* I have some of 'em IN Limbo Patrum.— 
Limbus Patrum is. literally, the purgatory of the fathers, 
or the place where, in the middle ages, the saints who 
lived before the coming of Christ were supposed to be wait- 
ing for the resurrection. In Limbo was used jocularly 
(as it still sometimes is) for being imprisoned, or perhaps 
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it means here in the stocks. Compare Titus Andromcus, 
111 1 I'iO 

As far from help as Ltmbo is from bliss , 

Comedy of Eirors, iv 2 32; 

No, he’s in Tartar liniho, worse than hell, 
and All’s Well, V 3 2G0-2G2 "for indeed, he was mad for 
her, and talked of Satan, and of Limho, and of Eunes, and 
I know not what ” 

276 Lines 69, 70. the. RUNNING BANQUET o/ two leadles 
that lb to come.—Compare i 4 12 above, where the teim, 
as here, is used in doable entendre See note 110 

277. Lines 85, 86 

And hare ye he baiting of BOMBARDS, when 
Te should do se) vice 

A bombard was a large leather vessel for holding liquor, 
perhaps so named fiom its similarity to the bombards 
used in war "laige machines foi casting heavy stones 
in the attack and defence of foitified places, called also 
hthoholi and petiaiise, they subsequently became im- 
proved into large cannons ” Compare I Heniy IV ii 4 
497, 493 " that swoll’n parcel of dropsies, that huge bom- 
baid of sack,” Tempest, ii 2 20-22. "yond same black 
cloud looks like a foul bombatd that would shed his 
liquor,” and Ben Jonson, Masque of Augurs. "The poor 
cattle yonder are passing away the time with a cheat loaf, 
and a bombard of sack " 

278 Line 94: I’ll PECK you o’er the pa les else J ohnson 
read pick, for which peck is probably a vulgarism, and 
which means pitch. It is used again in Coiiolaims, i. 1 

203, 204. , ^ 

as high 

As I could J>tck my lance 

Boyer, Erench Dictionary, has "To pick (or throw) a dart, 
Jetter, lancer un dani, darderunjavelot,” and Coles gives 
"To pick a dart, jaculor.” "To pick or cast” is iii Baret’s 
Alvearie, 1530. 

ACT V. Scene 5. 

279. Stage-direction standing-bowls —These are men- 
tioned by Holinshed among the chiistenmg gifts* "Then 
the archbishop of Canterburie gave to the prmcesse a 
standing cup of gold, the dutches of Norffolke gauo to hir 
a standing cup of gold, fretted with pearle: the marchion- 
esse of Dorset gaue thrive gilt holies, pounced with a 
couer; and the marchionesse of Exceter gaue thrde stand- 
ing holies grauen, all gilt with a couer” (lii 787). There 
is a cut of some standing bowls (bowls elevated on feet or 
pedestals) in Rolfe, p 205. See the reference to " stand- 
ing-cups” m the passage quoted from Middleton in note 
261. 


280 Lines 1-4. Heaven, f)om thy endless goodness, send 
prospe) ous life, long, and e ver happy, to the high and mighty 
princess of England, Elizabeth’— This, pioclamation is 
taken, nearly veibatim, from Holinshed " When the cere- 
monies and chiTstenmg were ended, Garter cheefe king 
of armes cried alowd, God of his infinite goodnesse send 
prosperous life and long to the high and mightie prmcesse 
of England Elizabeth, and then the trumpets blew” (in 
737) 

281. Line 24 Saba. — In the Septuagint and Vulgate 
the Queen of Sheba (as our English version calls her) is 
spoken of as Saba, and so she is very generally known m 
our older literatuie, nor is the pretty name quite lost yet 
Dyce quotes Mailowe’s Eaustus* 

But she was chaste as was Penelope, 

As w tse as Saba, or as beautiful 
As was bright Lucifer before his fall 

—Works, 1858, p 87 

and Peele, Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes' 

Diana for her dainty life, Susannah being sad, 

Sage Saba for her soberness, &c 

—Works, 1861, p. 529; 

and an unpublished copy of Latin verses addressed by 
William Gagor to Queen Elizabeth: 

Deservit Cassandra tibi te Saba salutat 


282 Lines 37-39: 

those about her 

Piom hei shall 'icad the perfect ways of honour, 

And by those claim their greatness, not by blood 
E 1 prints way, which E. 4 corrects The accmacy of the 
correction is proved by the word those in the next line; 
and Steevens compares the similar expression occurring 
eailier m the play (111 2. 436)’ " Wolsey, that once trod 
the ways of glory ” 

283 Lines C0-G3* 

But she inust die; 

She must; the saints must have her; yet a virgin, 

A most unspotted lily shall she pass 

To the ground, and all the world shall mourn her. 

This is, viitiially, the punctuation of Ef ; I'lieohald read: 

She must; the saints must have her yet a virgin,— 

which does not seem a pretty way of pointing a conipli- 
nient. 

284 Lines 70, 71. 

To you, my good lord mayor, 
And YOUR good brethren, I am much beholding. 

Ef, have "And you good Brethren,” which is obviously 
out of place m the mouth of the king. The con’ection 
was made by Theobald on the suggestion of Dr. Tlnrlby. 
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The compound words marked with an asterisk (■^) are printed as two separate words in T’ 1 



Act Sc 

jine 

Admirer . 

1. 

1 

3 

Allegiant 

Ill 

2 

176 

Appointment 1 

11 

2 

134 

Archbishopiic 

11 

1 

164 

Arrogancys 

11 

4 

110 

Assent 

fill 

liv 

2 

310 


1 

31 

Avaunt (sub ) . 

li. 

3 

10 

Baiting 3 (verb) 

V 

4 

85 

Benefit (vb mtr ) i 

2 

80 

Blistered . . 

1 

3 

31 

Board (sub ) 

1. 

1 

79 

Bores 5 (verb) 

1 

1 

128 

Bosom (verb) . 

1 

1 

112 

Brazier . . 

V. 

4 

42 

BroomstafP 

V 

4 

57 

*Brother-love . 

V 

3 

178 

Camlet 

v. 

4 

93 

Carders 

1. 

2 

33 

Cardinal (adj ) 

111. 

1 

103 

Censurers . 

1 

2 

78 

Choice® (adj ) 

i. 

2 

162 

Choir7 

IV. 

1 

90 

Choir 8 .... 

IV 

1 

64 

Christening (sub ) v. 

4 10,88, 



78, 87 

^Cinque-ports.. 

iv. 

1 

49 

Cited9. . .. 

IV 

1 

29 

Clinquant . . , 

1, 

1 

19 

Coarse 

lii. 

2 

239 

Conclave . . . . 

ii. 

2 

100 

Considermg(sub){j; “85 

Count- cardinal 

i. 

1 

172 

Creed .. . 

ii 

2 

51 

Crowd (sub ) . 

iv. 

1 

67 


1 == direction, frequently used 
in its other senses. 

3 Arrogance, is used elsewhere. 

3 = broaching? 

4 ~ an assembly; used elsewhere 
in its other senses. 

5 =: overreaches 

<5 « appointed 

7 = a band of singers, Venus 
and Adonis, 840 

8 = part of a church ; Sen 
Ixxiii 4 

8 = summoned ; used in other 
senses elsewhere. 



Act Sc 

Line 

Decent 

IV 

2 

145 

*Devil-monk 

11 

1 

21 

Discerner 

i. 

1 

32 

Disciples (sub ) 

V 

3 

112 

Discourser . . 

1 

1 

41 

Dog-days . 

V. 

4 

43 

Domestics (sub ) 

11. 

4 

114 

*Down-bed , . 

i 

4 

18 

Emballing 

ii 

3 

47 

Equal (adv ) . 

i 

1 

159 

Faints (vb tr ) 

li 

3 

103 

*Fair-spoken 

IV 

2 

52 

Fiddle (sub.). 

i 

3 

41 

Fiddle (verb) . 

1. 

3 

42 

Filed 10 (veib) . 

Ill 

2 

171 

Fire-drake . . . 

V. 

4 

45 

Foie-recited. . 

i 

2 

127 

Foreskirt . . . 

ii. 

3 

98 

*Fresh-flsh . . 

li. 

3 

86 

Friendless . . 

iii 

1 

80 

Front 11 (verb). 

1. 

2 

42 

Full-charged . 

i. 

2 

3 

Fullers 

1 

2 

33 

^Full-hot .... 

1 

1 

133 

Glory 12 (verb) . -j 

ii. 

. v 

1 

3 

66 

164 

Gnevmgly 

i 

1 

87 

Grubbed ... . 

V. 

1 

23 

Haberdasher . 

V 

4 

49 

*Hard-ruled . . . 

iii. 

2 

101 

Harm-doing. , 

ii. 

3 

5 

*Have-at-him. . 

ii 

2 

85 

High-blown. . . 

111. 

2 

361 

Hoodsis 

lii. 

1 

23 

Humble-mouthed ii 

4 

107 

Illustrated 

iii. 

2 

181 

Innumerable . 

lii. 

2 

326 

Inscribed .. .. 

iii 

2 

316 

Irresolute 

1 

2 

209 

Jewel-house. . . J 

*iv. 

1 

111 


V 

1 

84 


10 = kept pace with 

11 =» to march m the fiont, fre- 
quently used in other senses 

12 Son xci 1 13 =- cowls. 
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Act Sc. Line 

King-cardinal 

11 

2 

20 

Larder . 

V 

4 

5 

Legatiiie 

111 

2 

339 

Londoners 

i 

2 

154 

Lop (sub ) . . 

1. 

2 

96 

Lutheran 

lii 

2 

99 

Marchioness, i 

li 

3 63,94 

1 

111 

2 

90 

Master-cord 

111 

2 

106 

Mention (sub ). 

111 

2 

434 

Meridian . . 

111 

2 

224 

Misdemeaned 

V 

3 

14 

Mortar-piece . 

V 

4 

48 

Murmurers.. . 

n 

2 

131 

*New-tiTramed 

i. 

2 

80 

O’er-great 

i 

1 

2 ‘22 

O’ermount 

11 

3 

94 

Out-speaks . . 

111. 

2 

127 

Outworks . . . 

i 

1 

123 

Papers (verb) . 

i 

1 

80 

Pausingly 

i 

2 

ICS 

Peck 14 (verb) 

V 

4 

94 

Perked. 

li. 

3 

21 

Perniciously . 

11 

1 

50 

Phrase (verb) . 

i 

1 

34 

Pinked . ... 

V 

4 

50 

Popedom . . 

iii 

2 

212 

Praemumre. . 

111 

2 

340 

Precipice. .. . 

V 

1 

140 

Prejudice (sub )-j 

f i. 

1 ii. 

1 

4 

182 

154 

Privity 

1. 

1 

74 

Questioned 15 . 

ii 

4 

60 

Rail (sub ). . . . 

V 

4 

93 

Reciprocally . 

i 

1 

162 

Remai’ked. . . 

V 

1 

33 

Retainers. .. . 

11 

4 

113 

Revokemeut . 

i. 

2 

105 

Rinsing 

1. 

1 

167 

Roadsi® .... 

iv. 

2 

17 

1* =. pitch. 

15 doubted ; often 

used in 


other senses. 

16 „ journeys. 


Rod 17 

Act Sc Line 
iv 1 39, 89 

Sacring bell 

111. 

2 

295 

Sectary is 

V 

3 

70 

Seemly 19 

111 

1 

178 

Self -di awing . . 

1 

1 

63 

Self-mettle 

1. 

1 

134 

Shire . . 

1. 

2 

103 

Sickeued20 (vb tr)i. 

1 

82 

Simony 

IV. 

2 

36 

Snufti!i(verb) . 

Ill 

2 

96 

Spanned 

1 

1 

223 

Spare (sub ) 

V. 

4 

21 

Spider-like . 

1 

1 

62 

Spleeiiy 

lii 

2 

99 

Springhalt . 

i 

3 

13 

Stagger 21 

11 

4 

212 

State-statues 

i 

2 

88 

Support (sub ) 

11 

3 

64 

Top-proud 

i 

1 

151 

Tiibulation 

V 

4 

65 

Truncheouers 

V 

4 

64 

Unbounded 

IV 

2 

84 

Uncontoraned 

111. 

2 

10 

Undoubtedly 

IV 

2 

49 

Uuhandled 23 . 

HI 

2 

68 

Unite (vb.intr ) 

111. 

2 

1 

Unpartial . . . 

li. 

2 

107 

Unqueened 

IV 

2 

171 

Unrecoimted 

iii 

2 

48 

Untlniik . . 

11. 

4 

104 

Used2‘i(vb refl.) 

111. 

1 

176 

Yenom-moutlied i 

1 

120 

Viscount 

i 

4 

93 

*Water-side . 

11. 

1 

95 

Weak-hearted. 

ill. 

2 

390 

Wild (adv)... 

1 . 

4 

26 


17 a kind of sceptre. 

18 ^ a dissenter. 

12 Son x\n 6 

20 impaired. 

21 i.e. a wick. 

22 == bewilder , = make to reel, 
Rich II. V. 6 110 
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THE TEMPEST 



DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Alonso, King of ISTajiles. 

Ferdinand, his son. 

Sebastian, brother to Alonso. 

Prospero, the rightful Duke of Milan. 

Antonio, his hrothei', the usurping Duke of Milan. 

Gonzalo, an honest old counsellor. 

Adrian, 1 , ^ 

fiords. 

Francisco, j 

Trinculo, a jester. 

Stephano, a drunken butler. 

Master of a ship, Boatswain, and Mariners. 

Caliban, a savage and deformed slave., 

Miranda, daughter to Prospero. 

Ariel, an airy sjpirit. 

Iris, \ 

Ceres, I 

Juno, > presented by spirits. 

Nymphs, I 
Reapers, / 

Other Spirits attending on Prospero. 


Scene — On board a ship at sea; afterwards various parts of an island. 


Historic Period: Indefinite. 
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TIME OF ACTION. 
One day. 



THE TEMPEST 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

The Tempest was printed for the first time 
in the Folio of 1623, and occupies the first 
place in that collection. The text is far fi'om 
accurate. 

The only authentic record of any previous 
performance is the notice discovered by Malone, 
inYertue’s MSS., of the play having been acted 
at court in February, 1613, on occasion of the 
marriage of the Princess Fliza]3cth to Fred- 
erick, Elector Palatine. We shall shortly find 
good reason to conclude that this was also the 
date of composition. That this date was at 
all events not earlier than 1603 is evident from 
the fact that the leading features of Gon- 
zalo’s commonwealth (act ii. sc. 1) are de- 
rived from Florin’s translation of Montaigne, 
published in that year. This entirely over- 
throws Mr. Hunter’s theory, advanced in a 
special essay, that the date of composition was 
1596. Elze’s notion that it was 1604 avoids 
this particular objection, but has no ground- 
work except this critic’s fixed idea that the 
last ten or twelve years of Shakespeare’s life 
were spent in idleness. If this is not ad- 
mitted, the internal evidence of the versifica- 
tion, clearly establishing that the play belongs 
to the last group of Shakespeare’s creations, 
proves also that it must have been written 
after 1608 at all events. The metrical test is 
quite decisive on this point, the proportion of 
double endings being, roughly speaking, 33 
per cent, against 25 per cent in Antony and 
Cleopatra (1608), and 12 per cent in As You 
Like It (1599). The value of such tests may 
be, and has been, exaggerated; but tliere can 
be no doubt that an approximation to Fletcher’s 
system of versification in a Shakespearian play 
of early date, would be as great a prodigy as 
the occurrence of a mammal in the Silurian 
epoch. 


Apart from the internal evidence of the 
metre, another kind of internal evidence 
proves that the play could not have been 
written before 1610 at the earliest. In act 1, 
sc. 2, Ariel speaks of 

the deep nook, where once 

Thou cairdst me up at midnight to fetch dew 

From the still- vex’d Bermoothes. 

In May, 1609, the fleet of Sir George 
Somers, bound for Virginia, was scattered by 
a tempest in mid-ocean, and one of the ships, 
driven out of her course, was wrecked on the 
Bermudas, thence sometimes called the Somers 
or Summer Islands. The exhausted sailors 
had given up all hope, when the vessel was 
found to be “ jammed in between two rocks,” 
ill just such a nook as that described by Ariel. 
They spent nine months on the island; and 
having at length refitted their ship, arrived 
safely in Virginia. A narrative of their ad- 
ventures was published in 1610 by Sylvester 
Jourdan, under the title of “ A Discovery of 
the Bermudas, otherwise called The Isle of 
Devils.” Malone first pointed out the connec- 
tion of this narrative with The Tempest, and 
it seems marvellous that any one should have 
disagreed with him. The scene of the drama, 
as we shall see, was not intended to he laid in 
the Bermudas, and Shakespeare could not, 
therefore, follow the pamphlet with perfect 
exactness. But there can, as Hudson ex- 
presses it, “he no rational doubt” that he 
derived hints from Jourdan, and he must 
accoi'dingly have had the latter’s pamphlet 
before him. The only question is, what in- 
terval elapsed ere he used it? The point was 
at one time thought to have been decided by 
an entry in the record of the Master of the 
Bevels of a performance of The Tempest at 
Whitehall in 1611. But this is a forgery. 
We believe it to bo demonstrable that Ver- 
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tue’s mention of its performance at court, on 
occasion of the Princess Elizabeth’s marriage, 
refers to its first representation anywhere, and 
indicates the date of composition also. We 
proceed to state the reasons for this convic- 
tion, first remarking that, if written for pri- 
vate representation in 1613, it had still found 
its way to the public stage by 1614, as proved 
by Ben Jonson’s peevish allusion in “Bartho- 
lomew Pair” (1614) to “ servant- monsters,” 
and “ those that beget tempests and such-like 
drolleries.” This is the only literary ref erence 
to The Tempest prior to its publication m 
1623. 

The most likely reason why the editors of 
the fiist Folio placed The Tempest at the head 
of Shakespeare’s works is their perception that 
his earliest comedies formed an unfitting 
portal to such a temple. It certainly indicates 
no idea on their part that it was a work of 
early date. Tradition, on the contrary, has 
always regarded it as his last work, appealing 
to Prospero’s declaration of his purpose to 
break and bury liis staff, and drown his book 
“deeper than did ever plummet sound.” 
Shakespeare certainly could not have taken 
leave of the stage in more majestic or appro- 
priate language, but the speech may well have 
begotten the tradition. We believe, however, 
that tradition is substantially though not li- 
terally right, and that the most recent editors 
and critics have placed the play too early by 
two or thi’ee years. With one consent they 
date it at 1610 or 1611, for no other reason 
than that the proportion of lines with double 
endings is slightly less than in The Winter’s 
Tale. This is indeed to ride a hobby to death, 
and discredit a sound axiom. That Shake- 
speare’s career as a diamatic artist is divided 
into well-marked periods by the peculiarities 
of his metre is true, and most important to be 
known; but it by no means follows that each 
successive play signalized a further develop- 
ment of the peculiarity. In the case of The 
Tempest, unless we greatly err, the date of 
the first representation can be fixed with 
absolute confidence at an early day in Fe- 
bruary, 1613, and the recognition of this fact 
gives the key to the drama, and reveals 
it as anything rather than an aimless sport 
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of fancy. We contend with Tieck that the 
piece was written for representation on occa- 
sion of the marriage of James the First’s 
daughter, Princess Elizabeth, to Frederick, 
Elector Palatine, and that the chief human 
personages represent James himself and the 
princely bride and bridegroom. We havo 
here only room for a brief abstract of the 
arguments advanced by us in the Universal 
Eeview for April, 1889. 

The Tempest, in the first place, has all the 
marks of a play originally written for private 
representation before a courtly audience. It 
is shorter by a third than an average play of 
Shakespeare’s. It has scarcely any change of 
costume or change of scene. It has two ela- 
borate masques, of the description then habi- 
tually presented before persons of distinction 
on great occasions. The most important of 
these, the nuptial masque of Juno, Ceres, and 
Iris in the fourth act, would be an absolute 
impertinence on any other theory than that 
it formed part of a play represented on occa- 
sion of a marriage. Yet it is no interpolation 
to adapt the play to such a purpose, for, sup- 
posing it removed, the greater part of the 
fourth act disappears with it; and the noblest 
passage in the drama,“ the cloud-capp’d towers,’* 
&c., grows out of it, and could not have been 
written if it had not existed. When, in addi- 
tion to these indications that The Tempest must 
have been composed for private representa- 
tion as a nuptial drama, we find, as we do 
from Yertue, that it actually was represented 
at the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to 
the Elector Palatine, it is fair to claim that 
the argument is effectually clenched, and that 
no reasonable doubt can remain. For, if the 
piece was not written for performance on this 
occasion, it must have been the revival of a 
play written for performance on some other 
similar occasion. W e have seen, however, that 
it belongs to the latest period of Shakespeare’s 
art, and cannot have been conceived before 
the narrative of the shipwrecked sailors, who 
arrived in Yirginia about February, 1610, had 
been published in England. No incident to 
evoke such a drama had occurred between 1610 
and the end of 1612, when the betrothal took 
place, and then the circumstances exactly 
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fitted sucli a play as The Tempest. A foreign 
prince from beyond the seas espouses an 
island princess who has never left her home, 
the union being brought about b}^ the wis- 
dom of her sage father, potent in all lawful 
arts, but the inexorable enemy of witchcraft, 
precisely the character which James the First 
supported in his own estimation. Frospero is 
the idealization of James, not without strokes 
of delicate irony, showing that while Shake- 
speare sincerely honoured what was admir- 
able in the king, he sees over him and through 
him. His art and his judgment are stiU. more 
brightly displayed in another particular. The 
marriage followed close upon a funeral. Prince 
Henry had died in the preceding November; 
the calamity could not be left out of sight, 
and yet the nuptial joy must not be darkened. 
With exquisite skill Shakespeare images forth 
the bereavement in the supposed death of 
Ferdinand, which occupies so important a 
place in The Tempest. Jameses grief is thus 
not ignored, but is transferred from himself 
to his enemy; the sense of loss mingles almost 
imperceptibly with the general cheerfulness; 
and at last the childless Prospero gains a son 
in Ferdinand, as James was regaining one in 
Frederick. If this interpretation is correct, 
the play gains greatly in significance, and 
Shakespeare appears not only as the consum- 
mate poet, but as the accomplished courtier 
and well-bred man of the world. Our aston- 
ishment at his genius must be further height- 
ened, were it possible, by the revelation of the 
briefness of the time required for the com- 
position 'and production of so wonderful a 
work. The supposed death of Ferdinand is 
so central an incident that the play caraiot 
have been planned prior to the death of Prince 
Henry on November 6, 1612, while it cannot 
have been represented later tlian the celebra- 
tion of the marriage on February 14 following. 
All must have been done within three months 
at the utmost — probably considerably less. 

We therefore feel justified in assigning The 
Tempest to the year 1613, thus making it at 
least two years posterior to The Winter’s Tale. 
We are thus warranted in believing, if we 
please, that Shakespeare really did bid fare- 
well to the stage in the person of Prospero. 


One or two of his plays may possibly be later 
still; but the only one of which this can be 
positively asserted — Henry the Eighth — is 
but in part his. 

Only one possible original of the plot of The 
Tempest has hitherto been pointed out, and it 
is uncertain whether Shakespeare and his sup- 
posed model did not derive their theme from 
a common source. The affinity, nevertheless, 
between the plot of his drama and that 
of Jacob Ayrer’s Fair Sidea is undeniable. 
The German play has been translated into 
English by Mr. Albert Cohn, in his “ Shake- 
speare in Germany. ’ ’ In it Ludolph , like Pros- 
pero a banished prince and benevolent magi- 
cian, IS introduced dwelling in a forest with 
his daughter Sidea and a familiar spirit, Pun- 
cifal. The son of the usuiq^er falls into his 
hands, like Ferdinand; is set, like Ferdinand, 
to carry logs; is, like Ferdinand, pitied by the 
magician’s daughter; and, like him, finally 
united to her. It is impossible that Ayrer 
should be the borrower, as he died in 1605. 
It is equally certain that Shakespeare did not 
read German; but an account of Ayrer’s piece 
may have been brought him by one of the 
English actors, who in that age were continu- 
ally traversing Germany, or both plays may 
have been founded upon some ballad or chap- 
book yet to be discovered. A ballad entitled 
The Lwhanted which has been adduced 

as the source of the plot, is evidently a much 
later composition than the play, and founded 
upon it. 

The scone of the action must be conceived 
to be an imaginary island in the Mediter- 
ranean, which the reader may locate anywhere 
he pleases between Tunis and Naples, the 
starting-point and terminus of Alonso’s inter- 
rupted voyage. There is not the smallest rea- 
son for identifying it, as Mr. Hunter de- 
mands, with Lampedusa; and it would be 
perfectly irrational, with Chalmers and other 
commentators, to make Ariel fetch dew from 
Bermuda to Bermuda. The imagination whi ch 
created Ariel and Calihan was assuredly equal 
to summoning an island from the deep, and 
remanding it thither when its purpose was 
fulfilled: 

These lot us msh away. 
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The surpassing imagination of The Tempest 
has naturally recommended it to artists of 
creative power, especially Euseli in last century 
and Poole in this. Three designs for it, with 
others illustrative of Macbeth and King John, 
were the only fruits of Kaulbach’s ambitious 
undertaking of a comjjlefce pictorial illustra- 
tion of Shakespeare. They are of the highest 
merit. The various adaptations and imita- 
tions will fall under another head, but a word 
must be said here on a remarkable companion 
drama, M. Eenan’s Caliban. In this brilliant 
satire Caliban, transferred with his master to 
Milan, is represented as the type of the new 
democracy. By playing on the baser passions 
of the multitude he overthrows culture and 
refinement personified in Prospero; but on 
obtaining the throne finds that he has need 
of them, and ends by becoming a very respect- 
able specimen of spurious civilization. — r. g. 

STAGE HISTOEY. 

Some faint light is cast upon the early stage 
history of The Tempest. The play, though it 
stands foremost in the Folio, is held one of the 
latest works of its author. Malone’s ascrip- 
tion of the date to a period subsequent to the 
appearance of Jourdan’s Discovery of the Bar- 
mvdas, otherwise called the He of Divels, 4to, 

1610, is generally accepted; and Mr. Fleay is 
not alone in assuming The Tempest to be the 
last of Shakespeare’s plays in the order of 
composition. October to November, 1610, is, 
Mr. Fleay supposes, the date of its first ap- 
pearance (Chronicle History, 249). In the 
Booke of the Eevels, extending from 31st Oct. 

1611, to 1st Nov. 1612, a manuscript in the 
Audit Office, is a page containing the follow- 
ing entry: “By the Kinges players Hallomas 
night was presented at Whithall before the 
Kings Majestie a play called the Tempest.-— 
The Kings players the 5th of November, a 
play called the Winter Nightes Tayle.” The 
authenticity of this entry has been disputed 
by palaeographers. It is accepted, however, 
by CoUier (Hist, of Dram. Poesy, i. 369), a 
somewhat dubious authority, and by Halli- 
well-Phillipps (Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare, i. 214). It concurs with, if it is not sup- 
ported by, a statement of Malone, who, speak- 


ing of The Tempest in the account of the inci- 
dents, says: “ I know that it had a being and 
a name in the autumn of 1611,” words which 
draw from Halliwell - Phillipps the observa- 
tion, “he was not the kind of critic to use these 
decisive words unless he had possessed con- 
temporary evidence of the fact.” Supposing 
the authority for this performance of 1st Nov. 
1611, to be inadequate, Malone points out, on 
the authority of the MSS. of Mr. Yertiie, “ that 
the Tempest was acted by John Hemminge 
and the rest of the Kings company, before 
Prince Charles, the Lady Elizabeth, and the 
Prince Palatine Elector in the beginning of 
the year 1613 ” (Shakespeare, by Boswell, ii. 
464; Collier, Hist, of Dram. Poetry, i. 369). 

Neither of these representations wns, it may 
be assumed, the first. The Tempest was pro- 
bably given at an earlier date at the Black- 
friars’ Theatre. Dryden, in his prefa,ce (dated 
Dec. 1, 1669) to The Tempest, or the Enchanted 
Island, of which more anon, says: “The Play 
itself had jireviously been acted with success 
in the Black- Fryers.” The music to some of 
the lyrics was written by Eobert Johnson, one 
of the royal musicians, “ for the lutes,” a fact 
which, with the introduction of the masque, 
emboldens Halliwell -Phillipps to conjecture 
that the play “ was originally written with a 
view to its production before the court” (Out- 
lines, ii. 309). Halliwell-Philhpps also thinks 
it “ not at all improbable that the conspicuous 
position assigned to this comedy in the First 
Folio is a testimony to its popularity.” That 
it was popular is proved by tlie imitations of 
portions of its story by Fletcher, Suckling, a,nd 
succeeding writers. 

After these appetizing but unsatisfactory 
glimpses, Shakespeare’s Tempest recedes for a 
century and a half from observation. 

On 7th November, 1667, Pepys witnessed 
at Lincolns Inn Fields “The Temjiest, an old 
play of Shakespeare’s, acted, I hear, the first 
day.” It was acted in presence of the king 
and the court, and was, continues Pepys, “ the 
most innocent play that ever I saw; and a 
curious piece of musique in an echo of half 
sentences, the echo repeating the former half, 
while the man goes on to the latter, which is 
mighty pretty. The play has no great wit, 
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but yet good above ordinary plays,^^ This, it 
is needless to say, is the alteration of Shake- 
speare byDryden and B’ A.venant, known as The 
Temi)est, or the Enchanted Islana, 1670, 4to. 
Of all the indignities to which Shakespeare 
was subjected this is, in some respects, the 
worst. Nothing in The Tempest, as subse- 
quent experience has shown, called for altera- 
tion. The adapters have, however, vulgarized 
some of the most exquisite of human creations, 
have supplied Caliban with a female counter- 
part and sister in Sycomx, and Miranda with 
a sister who, like herself, has never seen a 
man, have coupled Ariel with IMilcha, and 
have introduced Hq^polyto, a rightful heir to 
the dukedom of Mantua, who has never seen 
a woman. Alterations do not end here; but 
there is no need to dwell upon the absurdi- 
ties or abominations of a play that is easily 
accessible. Drydeii boasts of his shaie m this 
work, and declares in the preface that from 
the first moment the scheme was conlided to 
him by D’Aveiiant he never writ anything 
with more delight.” He is careful, however, 
to state that the counterpart to Shakespeare’s 
jjlot, namely, the conception of a man wlio 
had never seen a woman, was due to D’Aven- 
ant. The entire preface, a sustained eulogy 
of D’Avenant, who at this time was dead, 
leaves room for no suspicion of interested 
motives. Following the jireface comes the 
rhymed prologue, which is devoted to the praise 
of Shakespeare, and concludes: 

But Shakespoar’s magic could not copy’d be. 

Within, that circle none durbt walk but he. 

The compliment in the last line is one of the 
happiest and most ingenious ever paid. Strange 
that the disciple who paid it should dare him- 
self to don the robes of the necromancer and 
imitate his art. 

Of the first representation of this work, we 
know that Cave Underhill was the Trincalo, 
since it is so stated at a subsequent revival 
(Genest, Account of the English Stage, ii. 262). 
All else that is known is what is told in the 
preface, that the directors of the pageant 

arc forc’d to employ 

One of our women to present a boy. 


This suggests that Hippolyto was then, as 
generally m subsequent performances, taken 
by a woman. It is probable that some at- 
tempt at scenic effect was made at the first 
production of The Tempest, or the Enchanted 
Island. When next seen at Dorset Gardens, 
in 1673, it was converted into v hat was then 
called an opera. Bownes has passed with slight 
mention the previous performances of The 
Tempest, simply stating in a note that Macbeth, 
King Lear, and The Tempest weie acted in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and adding that The Tem- 
jiest was altered by Sir William B’Avenant 
and Mr. Bryden before it was made into an 
opera. Not much more expansive is he concern- 
ing the revival. His words with their curious 
orthography and punctuation are: “The Year 
after in 1673. The Tempest or the Inchanted 
Island made into an Opeia by Mr. Sliadivell^ 
having all New in it; as Scenes, Machines; 
particularly one scene Painted with Mijriad^ 
of Ariel Spirits; and another flying away, 
with a Table Euriiisht out with Fruits, Sweet 
meats am I all sorts of Yiands; just when 
Buke Trincido (sic) and his Companions’ were 
going to Bimier; all was things perform’d in 
it so Admirably well, that not any succeeding 
Opera got more Money” (Koscius Anglicanus, 
p. 35). Once more we ai‘e in ignoi'ance as to 
the cast. The music was by Purcell. Con- 
cerning a third representation given at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, 13th Oct 1702, all that is 
known is that Gave Underhill repeated Duke 
Tiiiicalo. Underhill, who retired from the 
theatre the following year, acted till he was 
past eighty. So excellent was he “ in the part 
of Trinculo in The Tempest that he was 
called Prince Trinculo” (Davies, Dram. Misc. iii. 
134). Davies is in error. It is Buke Trin- 
culo that Underhill was called. In Tom Brown’s 
clever and not very delicate Letters from the 
Bead to the Living are letters from Tony 
Lee to C — ve U — rh — 1, and from C — ve 
U — rh — 1 to Tony Lee, from which Davies has 
taken carelessly his information. In these 
Underhill speaks of himself as Buke Trinculo 
the comedian (Works of Tho. Brown, ii. 141- 
147, ed. 1707). Buke is the title which Trin- 
calo takes in Dryden’s play. 

Some contribution to a cast of The Tempest 
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is furnislied 4th June, 1714, when the play was 
produced at Drury Lane, with Powell as 
Prospero, Johnson as Caliban, Bullock as 
Trincalo, Eyan as Ferdinand, Mrs. Mountfort 
as Hippolyto, and Mrs. Santlow as Dorinda. 
Miranda and Ariel are not even named. At 
the same house, on 2nd Jan. 1729, Kitty Eaftor, 
subsequently immortal as Mrs. Clive, played 
Dorinda. She was then at the outset of her 
career in London, and was in her eighteenth 
year. Mrs. Cibber, another delightful actress, 
Was Hippolyto. Mills was Prospero, Wilks 
Ferdinand, Shepherd Stephano, Miller Trin- 
caio, N orris Y entoso, Harper Mustacho. Miss 
Eobiiison, jun., Ariel, and Mrs. Booth Mir- 
anda. Caliban is omitted. This was an ex- 
cellent cast, but unfortunately no details con- 
cerning the performance are traceable. 

To the many iniquities of the same class of 
Garrick must be added the fact that Dry den 
and D’Avenant’s alteration of The Tempest 
was given by him at Drury Lane on 26th Dec. 
1747. The princijial features in the cast are 
the Hippolyto of Peg Woffington, the Ariel of 
Kitty Clive, and the Trincalo of Mack! in. 
Berry was Prospero, Lee Ferdinand, I. Sparks 
Caliban, Mrs. Green Dorinda, and Mrs. Mo- 
zeen Miranda. With this performance a few 
times repeated the adaptation of Dryden and 
D^Avenant, in its original shape, disappears. 
Previous to this, on 31st Jan. 1746, what is 
called Shakespeare’s Tempest, “never acted 
there before,” had been produced at Drury 
Lane. At this period the theatres were almost 
deserted, in consequence of the rising in Scot- 
land and the north. The following is the first 
recorded cast of Shakespeare’s play: 

Prospero = L Sparks. 

Ferdinand = Delane. 

Caliban = I. Sparks. 

Stephano = l\Iacklin. 

Trincnlo — Barrington. 

Anthonio ~ Goodfellow. 

Alonzo = Bridges. 

Gonzalo = Berry. 

Boatswain = Blakos. 

Miranda = Miss Edwards. 

Ariel = Mrs. Clive. 

A musical entertainment, called Neptune and 
Amphitrite, was played at the conclusion, ap- 
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parently as a species of masque. This was 
very probably taken from D’Avenant and 
Dryden. Lacy, the manager of Drury Lane, 
who was the first to revive Shakespeare ac- 
cording to the original text, though not with- 
out additions, had applied, upon the descent 
of the Highlanders upon Deiby, to raise two 
hundred men for the defence of the person 
and government of the king. In this body the 
whole company of Drury Lane was to be 
engaged. 

When next The Tempest was revived by 
Garnck at Drary Lane, 11th Feb. 1756, it was 
as an opera, the authorship of which, on not 
quite convincing evidence, has been ascribed 
to Garrick. Prospero, a singing character, 
was taken by Beard A species of inter- 
lude, spoken by Havard as an actor and 
Yates as a critic, appears in the St. James’s 
Magazine, i. 144. The music to The Tempest 
is by John Christopher Smith, who was the 
amanuensis of Handel. Two songs in this, 
“Full fathom five” and “The owl is abroad,” 
remained favourites. Into this version are 
interpolated, from Dryden’ s Tyraimick Love, 
the lines: 

Merry, merry, merry, wc sail from the east, 

Half tippled, at a rainbow feast. 

Theophilus Cibber ascribes the adaptation to 
Garrick. He says, speaking of Garrick: 
“Were Shakespear'^ s Ghost to rise, would he 
not frown Indignation on this Pilfering Pedlar 
in Poetry, . . . who thus shamefully mangles, 
mutilates, and emasculates his Plays? The 
Midsummer NigMs Dream has been minc’d 
and fricaseed into an indigested and uncon- 
nected Thing called The Fairies. . . . The 

^Yinter‘s Tale mammoc’d into a Droll; The 
Taming of the Shrew 'WdiTCQ oi) . . . 

and jPAe castrated into an Opera. . . . 

oh what an agreeable Lullaby might it have 
prov’d to our Beaus and Belles to have heard 
Caliban.^ 8y corax ^ and one of the Devils trill- 
ing of Trios” (Theophilus Cibber to David 
Garrick, Esq., with Dissertations on Theatri- 
cal Subjects, 1759, p. 36). The plays men- 
tioned were all published anonymously ; but 
Cibber’s charge was not denied, and Garrick, 
it is to be feared, cannot be acquitted of the 
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responsibility. Cibber claims to have himself 
played in The Tempest (of Dryden) Ventoso, 
Mustacho, and Trmcalo. Of the performances, 
however, no record is preserved. 

When next Garrick produced The Tempest 
at Drury Lane, 20th Oct 1V57, Shakespeare’s 
version was at length adopted. Mossop was 
then the Prospero, Holland Ferdinand, Berry 
Caliban, Woodward Stephano, Yates Trim 
culo, and Miss Pritchard Miranda. About 
1760, in pursuit of the ruinous system of 
rivalry which distinguished them, the two 
theatres in Dublin, Crow Street and Smock 
Alley, produced The Tempest at the same 
time. The following is the cast at the two 
houses : 


Crow Street 

Prospero Fleetwood 
Stephano Woodward 
Alonzo . . Adcock . 
Sebastian Knipe 
Antonio. .Mortis 
Gonzalo.. Myiiitt . . . 

Trmciilo. .. 

Caliban . . . Glover 
Ariel . Mrs. Glover. 

Miranda . . . . . 


Smock Alley 
Mossop 
Brown. 

Sowdon. 
Heapiiy. 
Pleatton 
(West) Digges. 
Griffith. 

Sparks. 

Miss Young. 
Miss Macartney. 


Hitchcock says, “they continued playing it 
till both lost money by it;” and adds, ‘Gvith 
respect to scenery, machinery, and decorations, 
Crow Street certainly was superior. Carver 
was then one of the first scene painters in 
Europe; Mr. Messink the first machinist ever 
known in this kingdom; and Finny, their 
carpenter, had infinite merit” (Hist. Yiew of 
the Irish Stage, ii. 63, 64). 

Edinburgh had been before Dublin in pro- 
ducing The Tempest, but it was in Dryden’s 
version. The Caledonian Mercury of 27th De- 
cember, 1733, reports: “ Yester night, at the 
Edinburgh Theatre, to the fullest audience 
that has been for some considerable time, was 
acted the Tempest^ or Inchanted Island, with 
universal applause, every part, and even what 
required machinery, being performed in great 
order.” No cast is preserved. It is probable 
that Barret played Prospero, Wycomb Trin- 
calo, and Mrs. Miller Hippolito. This is, 
however, mere conjecture. On March 14, 
1750, it was revived, “with all the original 
music composed by the late Mr. Purcel, and 


all other decorations proper to the play.” 
Salmon was Tiincalo, Mrs. Salmon Ariel, 
Conyers Neptune, and Mrs. Hinde Amphitrite. 
Conyers was also “ the Grand Singing Devil” 
(Dibdin, Edinburgh Stage, 65). At the out- 
set of Digges’s management of the Edinburgh 
theatre, December, 1756, the operatic version, 
with Smith’s music, all hut the recitative, was 
performed. The announcement states that 
“a principal scene of the Tempest, rais’d by 
magic, IS new painted for the occasion, with a 
perspective representation of the ship, rocks, 
ocean, &c. The stage will he entirely darkened 
for the rejiresentation of the storm; the candles 
therefore cannot be lighted till after the com- 
mencement of the first act ” Mrs. Hopkins 
was Miranda, Mrs. Ward Dorinda, and Mrs. 
Love Ariel. Heyman was Prospero, Love 
Trinciilo, YYiinger Ferdinand, Stamper Hyjio- 
lito {sic) and Caliban (with new song in 
character), and Sadler Milcha (ib. 93, 94). 

The first representation of Shakespeare’s 
Tempest at Co vent Garden took place 27 th Dec. 
1776, with Hull as Prospero, Mattocks as 
Ferdinand, Wilson as Stephano, Quick as 
Trincido, D unstall as Caliban, Miss Brown as 
Miranda, and Mrs. Farrel as Ariel. It was 
acted six times, Woodward being on one occa- 
sion, if not more, substituted for Wilson as 
Stephano. On the 4th of J anuary following 
The Tempest was revived at Drury Lane. 
This was probably an arrangement of The 
Tempest by E. B. Sheridan, with music by 
Thomas Linley, jun., of which the songs only 
were printed, 8vo, 1777. Bensley was Pros- 
pero, Yeriion Fei’dinand, Moody Stephano, 
Baddeley Trinciilo, J. Aikin Gonzalo, and 
Bannister Caliban. Ariel was announced as 
by a young lady (Miss Field), and Miranda 
also by a young lady (Mis. Cuyler). When 
nine years later, at Drury Lane, 7th March, 
1786, it was once more revived, the represen- 
tatives of Prospero, Caliban, Stephano, Gon- 
zalo, and Ariel were the same — a rather re- 
markable fact. Miss Field, however, having 
mari'ied, appeared as Mrs. Forster. Barry- 
more was Ferdinand, and Mrs. Grouch Ariel. 

A new version of The Tempest, by John 
Philip Kemble, was produced at Drury Lane 
13th Oct, 1789. It was announced as Shake- 
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speare’s, but the transparent inaccuracy is be- 
trayed in the names of the characters. Kemble 
restored a good deal of Shakespeare, but kept 
far too much of Dryden. In some quarters, 
indeed, the play was spoken of as Dryden’s. 
The cast was — 

Prospero = Bensloy. 

Ferdinand Kelly 
Caliban ^ Williames. 

Stepbano = Moody. 

Tiincalo = Baddelcy. 

Alonzo = Packer 
Gonzalez = J. Aikin. 

Antonio = Phillimore. 

Hyppol]to(sic) Mrs Goodall 
Anel = Miss Pomanzini 
Miranda = Mrs. Crouch. 

Borinda ■:= Miss Barren. 

Erom Young’s Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch, we 
learn that Miss Farren and Mrs. Crouch were 
dressed ^‘in white ornamented with spotted 
furs; coral beads adorned their heads, necks, 
and arms. They looked beautiful, and ren- 
dered the characters uncommonly interesting” 
(i. 73, 74), Mrs. Goodall had a fine figure in 
male attire, Miss Eomanzini sang “with 
great taste,” and Mr. Kelly “ evinced feeling 
and judgment throughout” (ibid.). The re- 
lative shares of Shakespeare and Dryden in 
the production and in Kemble’s revised ver- 
sion are traced by Genest (Account of the 
Stage, vi. 575-578). The first vei'sion was 
printed in 8vo, 1789, and the second m 8vo, 
1806 and 1807. On 22nd Feb. 1797, the earlier 
version of Kemble was revised at Drury Lane, 
with Miss Farren and Mrs. Crouch in their 
old characters, Mrs. Powell as Hippolito, Pal- 
mer as Prospero, Charles Kemble as Ferdi- 
nand, Bannister as Caliban, Bannister, jun., 
as Stephano, and Suett as Trinculo. Little 
interest was inspired by the performance. 
When revised 9th Dec. of the same year Miss 
De Camp was Ariel, Miss Miller Dorinda, and 
Mrs. Crouch Miranda. On May 4th, 1789, at 
the same house, Powell was Prospero, Sedg- 
wick Caliban, Miss De Camp Hippolito, and 
Mrs. Jordan Dorinda. 

Kemble’s second version of The Tempest 
was produced at Covent Garden 8th Dec. 
1806, Kemble playing Prospero- The cast 
also included — 


Ferdinand = Charles Kemble. 

Gonzalo = Murray. 

Caliban = Emery. 

Stephano ~ Munden. 

Tnnculo — Fawcett. 

Hippolito = Miss Logan. 

Miranda = Miss Brunton. 

Dorinda = Mrs. C. Kemble. 

Ariel = Miss Meadows (her first appear- 
ance on any stage) 

This revival was successful, being acted twenty- 
seven times. It is pleasant, however, to hear 
that some of the introductions from Dryden 
were hissed by the public, and were in conse- 
quence withdrawn. Kemble’s Prospero was 
popular in spite of the drawbacks of his pro- 
nunciation. Concerning it Leigh Hunt says: 
“The character of Prospero could not have been 
sustained by any one actor on the stage with 
so much effect as by Mr. Kemble. The ma- 
jestic presence and dignity of the princely en- 
chanter, conscious of his virtue, his wrongs, 
and his supernatural power, were disjdayed 
with an undeviating spirit, with that proud 
composure which seems a peculiar property 
of this actor” (Critical Essays, Appendix, p. 
33). His perfectly accurate, if possibly pe- 
dantic, pronunciation of aches as aitches in 
the lines — 

I ’ll rack theo with old cramps, 

Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar — 

incurred much condemnation, and was se- 
verely censured by Leigh Hunt. Anxiety 
to hear it, and express disapproval of it, is 
said to have helped to fill the theatre, and 
The Tempest was consequently acted more 
frequently than it would otherwise have been. 
Cooke one night was substituted for Kemble 
in the part. Public curiosity was agog to 
know how he would treat the word. Cooke 
rather cleverly omitted the line. Genest also 
condemns strongly Kemble’s obstinacy, and 
says he “ might have retained his own opinion 
in private conversation, but as an actor it was 
his duty to conform to the sense of the pub- 
lic” (Account of the Stage, viii. 47), an opinion 
we venture to regard as heretical. Of Miss 
Meadows, the daughter of a well-known actor, 
Leigh Hunt speaks in terms of praise, though 
he confesses to not making sufficient allow- 
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ance for that look of corporeality which an 
actress, however light her motions may be, 
cannot avoid m the representation of a being 
who is air itself” (ib. Appendix, 32). Emery’s 
Caliban he declares “ one of the best pieces of 
acting we have ever seen He conceived with 
infinite vigour that union of the man and the 
beast, which renders the monster so odious 
and malignant a being , nothing could be 
more suitable to the character than the occa- 
sional growlings whicli finished the complaints 
of the savage, and the grinning eagerness of 
malignity which accompanied his curses on 
Prospero” (ib.) With just criticism that has 
not obtained the attention it deserves he 
continues : It appeared to us, however, that 
after he had drunk so much of a liquor to 
which he was unaccustomed, and indeed after 
he had acknowledged its power by reeling on 
the stage, he should not have displayed so 
sober a voice in his song: we think that 
Shakespeare intended the song to be given in 
the style of a drunkard, by the break which 
he has marked in the line — 

ban — ban — Ca — Caliban — 

which could hardly have been a chorus” (ib.). 
On Kemble’s dalliance withDrydenand D’Ave- 
nant Hunt is justly severe. F rom the Monthly 
Mirror we learn that Stephano was played by 
Munden, and that he and Fawcett did justice 
to the characters assigned them. The critic 
continues: — “Trinculo appeared, for the first 
time, in a fool’s coat : That he was ^jester we 
know, for he is so called in the original drama- 
tis personce^ and that he should wear a party- 
coloured dress appears proper, from the speech 
of Caliban, ‘What a pied ninny’s this.’ We 
presume also that Mr. Kemble has some good 
reason for making him the king’s jester ; but 
of the authority for this we are not awai'e, un- 
less the honour of being wrecked in the same 
vessel with the King may have been sufficient 
to entitle him to the distinction” (vol. xxii. 
p. 419). Kemble’s later version was i-evived 
at Co vent Garden under Fawcett’s manage- 
ment 26th Oct. 1812, with Young as Prospero, 
C. Kemble Ferdinand, Mathews Stephano, 
Blanchard Trinculo, Emery Caliban, Mrs. H. 
Johnston Hippolito, Miss Bolton Ariel, Miss 


Sally Booth Dorinda, and Miss Cooke Mi- 
randa. 

Macready’s first appearance as Prospero 
took place at Covent Garden 15th May, 1821, 
in a version compounded from Shakespeare 
and Dryden and D’Avenant, to which Eey- 
nolds contributed new songs and dialogue 
(Memoirs, ii. 411). Abbott was Ferdinand, 
Duruset Hippolito, Egerton Alonzo, Emery 
Caliban, W. Farren Stephano, Blanchard Trin- 
culo. Miss Foote Ariel, Miss Hallaiide Miran- 
da, and Miss Stephens Dorinda. It was acted 
eleven times (Genest; fifteen times, Eeynolds). 
After uttering a further protest against the 
maintenance of Dryden’s indecencies, a writer 
in the New Monthly (^Talfourd) condemns the 
mounting, in which the genius of pantomime 
triumphs over that of poetry, and Harlequin 
is the first of enchanters (iii. 277). Mac- 
ready’s declamation and the debcious singing 
of Miss Stephens and Miss Hallande are 
2 >raised. Emery’s Caliban “ may,” it is said, 
“be like a savage from the woods of Yorkshire, 
but breathes little of the wondrous isle;” while 
the writer goes into laptures over one char- 
acter, regarding “the bright vision of Miss 
Foote, which glitters ovei* the stage as the 
])ersonified spirit of the beautiful story” (ib.). 
Gold’s London Magazine (iii. 6*43) speaks of 
Prospero as “ not the most favourable part 
for the development of Macready’s talents.” 
Macieady reappeared as Prospero at Drury 
Lane 5th Oct 1833. He “acted it but in- 
differently” (Eeminiscences by Sir J. Pollock, 
i. 387), but “the play went off well.” 

Under his own management Macready at 
Covent Garden, 13th Oct. 1838, at length pro- 
duced Shakespeare’s Tempest in something 
approaching to its integrity. The following 
was the cast: — 

Prospero = Macready. 

Alonzo = Warde. 

Sebastian = Diddcar. 

Antonio = Phelps. 

Caliban ™ Goo. Bennett, 

Stophano = Bartley. 

Trincalo = Harley. 

Miranda “ Miss Helen Paucit. 

Ariel = Miss Pnsoilla Horton. 

Iris = Mrs. Serlo. 

Juno = Miss Eainfortb. 
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A selection of music from Purcell, Liiiley, and 
Arne was given, and elaborate mounting was 
provided. It was acted tifty-iive times to an 
average of over £230. The performance was 
generally approved. 

Phelps produced The Tempest 7th April, 
1847, during his third season at Sadler’s Wells, 
with much success. He played Prosper© to 
the Ferdinand of Marston, the Caliban of 
Geo Bennett, the Trine ulo of Scharf, the 
Stephano of A. Younge, the Miranda of 
Miss Laura Addison, and the Ariel of Miss 
J nlia St. George. It was revived at the same 
house with unimportant modifications in the 
cast 25th Aug. 1849, the opening of Phelps’s 
sixth season. On 1st July, 1857, Charles 
Hean revived The Tempest at the Princess’s 
with much splendour of mise eii sc^ne, Chaides 
Kean was Piospero, Hyder Caliban, Harley 
Trinculo, and Matthews SteiDhano; Miss 
Carlotta Leclercq Miranda, Miss Bufton Fer- 
dinand, and Miss Kate Terry Ariel. Miss 
Poole led an invisible choir. The literary 
interest of the revival was swallowed up in 
scenic effect, and the Ariel of Miss Terry (Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis) is the only performance that 
stands out in the recollection. Charles Calvert 
produced the play at the Prince’s, Manchester, 
in October, 1864, and filled the r61e of Caliban. 
At the Queen’s Theatre, London, in October, 
1871, John Ryder appeared as Prospero, with 
George Rignold as Caliban and Miss Henrietta 
Hodson as Ariel. In September, 1879, Charles 
Vandenhoff took the part of Prospero at the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham. Mr. Frank 
Benson gave the play during his Lyceum 
season of 1900, and added Caliban to the 
long list of his London appearances in 
Shakespearian parts. At the Court Theatre, 
October 26, 1903, The Tempest was produced 
under the auspices of Mr, J. H. Leigh, who 
played Caliban. Mr. H. B. Tree, whose splen- 
didly staged and capably acted presentations of 
Shakespeare at the Haymarket have secured 
the gratitude of lovers of the drama, gave the 
play on September 14, 1904. Tree was the 
Caliban, Haviland the Prospero, Lionel Brough 
the Trinculo, and Miss Viola Tree the Ariel. 

We dare not, in notes intended to supply 
trustworthy information, deal with conjecture; 
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nor do we venture without apology to put 
foiwaid the following suggestion. After the 
production of The Winter’s Tale and The 
Tempest, Shakespeare, in the opinioii of Mr. 
Fleay, retired from theatrical life. It would 
add keen interest to the play if we could 
believe that he played in it the character of 
Prospero, and so took in it farewell of the 
stage as well as of dramatic literature. The 
lines spoken by Prospero — 

T ’ll break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I ’ll drown my book. 

— Act v. sc. 1. 

And those which follow — 

And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every tbii*d thought shall be my grave. — Ib. — 

have been connected with Shakespeare’s re- 
tirement from active life. How keen an 
interest would have been felt had he appeared 
as Prospero. In favour of this there is, of 
course, no evidence; and we dare go no 
further than suggest that Prospero is of the 
declamatory character, like those parts which 
have been associated with Shakespeare as 
an actor, such as Adam and the Ghost in 
Hamlet, and can scarely be regarded as a 
role in which a tragedian would hope for a 
great addition to his reputation. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

The quality of The Tempest which impresses 
first and most forcibly is its wonderful ima- 
gination. It has no basis in history or in 
contemporary manners. A wholly ideal world 
is called into being hy the poet with such ease, 
grace, and decision, that his power seems 
boundless, and we feel that he could have 
cimted twenty Tempests as easily as one. 
Two of the characters lie outside the bounds 
of humanity, and are nevertheless so abso- 
lutely organic, so perfectly consistent in con- 
ception and faithful to the laws of their being, 
that it never occurs to us to doubt their exis- 
tence any more than that of the human per- 
sonages. Two of these latter are as ideal as 
the laws of humanity permit, one a supreme 
enchanter, who holds the rest in the hollow of 
his hand ; the other the most subtle essence of 
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innocent maidenliood. The other characters, 
though often ordinary people enough, gain 
poetry from their environment. Scene, plot, 
incidents, personages — all are out of the com- 
mon; an enchanted world summoned into exist- 
ence by the magician’s wand, and ready to dis- 
appear at his bidding. 

We can appreciate the supremacy of Shake- 
speare’s genius by com paring The Tempest with 
asomewhat similar piece also written byagreat 
poet — Calderon’s El Mayor Encanto Amor (No 
Magic Like Love), one of the plays translated 
by the late Denis Florence MUarthy. The 
subject of this play is the sorceries of Circe, 
who, save that she is beautiful and her witch- 
eries alluring, gives Ulysses and his companions 
much the kind of reception they might have 
expected from Sycorax. Ulysses is a kind of 
Prospero, and the humours of Gonzalo, Ste- 
phano, and Trinculo are combined in tlie 
gracioso Clarin. The piece is a constant stream 
of the most beautiful lyric poetry; but the plot 
and the characters are entirely conventional; 
there is ingenuity enough, but not a glimpse of 
Shakespeare’s sublime invention, and we see 
that a rude narrative of a shipwreck was more 
to the Englishman than all Homer to the 
Spaniard. In most of his other plays Shake- 
speare has accommodated himself to restraints 
of time, place, and circumstance ; in The Tem- 
pest he appears as absolute sovereign; yet fully 
as observant as elsewhere of the eternal laws of 
art. Here, more than anywhere else, we seem 
to see the world as, if it had depended upon 
him, Shakespeare would have made it. 

The world of The Tempest being thus in 
so peculiar a degree the ci'eation of Shake- 
speare’s own mind, it is of especial inter-est to 
inquire what kind of a world it is. And this 
is the more important, as the play, coming at 
or near the close of his dramatic career, repre- 
sents, as no other can, the ultimate conclusions 
of that mighty intellect, and the frame of 
mind in which he was prepared to take leave 
of the things of eartli. The result of the in- 
vestigation is exactly where we should have 
wished. The Tempest is one of the most 
cheerful of his dramas. Its cheerfulness is, 
moreover', temperate and matured, a cheerful- 
ness all the more serious for having been 


acquainted with grief. Unlike many writers, 
Shakespeare had nut commenced his career 
under the influence of morbid feelings. There 
is nothing dismal even in Romeo and Juliet 
or the Merchant of Venice; As You Like It is 
the climax of innocent gaiety, and Henry IV. 
of humour. It is in middle life that melan- 
choly and moodiness and obstinate question- 
ings come U])on him, and he produces his ana- 
logues of Werther and the Robbers In Ham- 
let he propounds life’s enigma only to give 
it ujr; in Troilus and Cressida he paints its 
deceptions, and m Measure for Measure its 
deformities; in Timon he brings the whole 
human race in guilty, and proscribes it. Then 
the cloud lifts, and in Cymbeline, The Win- 
ter’s Tale, and The Tempest we find him 
returning to his old sunny creed, though the 
sunshine may be that of even rather than of 
morn. Especially is The Tempest a drama of 
reconciliation and peace, authoritatively con- 
firmed by the verdict of the highest reason 
impersonated in Prospero : 

Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the 
quick, 

Yet, wath my nobler reason, ’gainst my fury 
Do I take part' the rarer action is 
In virtuo than in vengeance . they being penitent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further. 

In this point of view The Tempest is an 
advance even upon the two immediately pre- 
ceding dramas, Cymbeline and The Winter’s 
Tale. In both, enormous injuries resulting 
from causeless jealousy are obliterated, and, 
as concerns the minds of the sufferers, made 
as though they had never been. But in both 
these instances the wrong was not wilful, and 
sprang from the error of misguided affection. 
In The Tempest it is of far deeper dye, and 
Prospero, moreover, is an injured sovereign, not 
a tender and forgiving woman. Yet his mercy 
is as complete, hut it is of another kind. It is 
rather the contemptuous indifference, not only 
of a prince who feels himself able to despise his 
enemies, hut of a sage no longer capable of 
being very deeply moved by external accidents 
and the mutations of earthly fortune. He does 
not in his heart very gi'eatly care for his duke- 
dom, or very deeply resent the villainy that 
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iias deprived liim of it. The happiness of his 
daughter is the only thing which touches him 
very nearly, and one has the feeling that even 
the failure of his plans to secure this would 
not have embittered his life. Nay, so far does 
he go in detachment from the aifaii's of the 
world, that without any external enforcement 
he breaks his staff, drowns his book, and, but 
for the imperishable gains of study and medi- 
tation, takes his place among ordinary men. 
That this Quixotic height of magnanimity 
should not surprise, that it should seem quite 
in keeping with the character, proves how 
deeply this character has been drawn from 
Shakespeare’s own nature. Prospero is not 
Shakespeare, but the play is in a certain 
measure autobiographical. Unlike, perhaps, 
others of the later plays, Othello (if we are 
right in attributing this to 1609), Cymbe- 
line, The Winter’s Tale, it alludes to no event 
in Sliakespeare’s life or that of any one dear 
to him, but it is nevertheless a chapter of 
mental history It shows us more than any- 
thing else what the discipline of life had 
made of Shakespeare at fifty — a fruit too 
fully matured to be suffered to hang much 
longer on the tree. Conscious superiority un- 
tinged by arrogance, genial scorn for the mean 
and base, mercifulness into which contempt 
enters very largely, serenity excluding passion- 
ate affection, while admitting tenderness, in- 
tellect overtopping morality, but in no way 
blighting or perverting it, such are the mental 
features of him in whose development the 
man of the world had kept pace with the poet, 
and who now shone as the consummate 
example of ]>oth. We shall have to speak by 
and by of the little foibles which Shakespeare 
has allowed to mingle with Prospero’s por- 
trait, partly lest it should be said that tlie 
great delineator of character had striven to 
depict the undiscoverable perfect man, and 
partly because the purpose of his play com- 
i:)elled him to keep an eye on James the First. 
These failings are not his own. Nor are we 
to think that the lesson of the piece is a prac- 
tical quietism; that trust in God” excludes 
“keeping the powder dry.” Shakespeare seems 
to have inserted a speech, otherwise insignifi- 
cant, to guard against such a supposition : 
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I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, wliose influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my foi tunes 
Will ever after droop. 


Another gi’eat poet has portrayed for us an 
aged, potent, and benevolent enchanter. It is 
interesting to compare Prospero with the 
Faust of the Second Part; who, far more dis- 
tinctly than Shakespeare’s creation, imjDerson- 
ates the autlior, and sums up his final view of 
life. It IS plain that the Time Spirit has been 
at work, and that either of these poets would 
have written differently in the century of the 
other. Though Shakespeare was a more prac- 
tical man than Goethe, and quite exempt from 
what, did reverence allow, we might describe 
as the latter’s “fads,” the Faust of the Second 
Part is a more practical and energetic person 
than Prospero, and much more strongly im- 
pressed with the paramount duty of labouring 
for the common weal in his day and genera- 
tion. On the other hand, although Goethe 
was a more highly cultivated man than Shake- 
speare, and much more advanced in years, his 
Faust does not possess the calm superiority and 
pure, thrice-defecated refinement of Prospero. 
The ex-manager of the Globe, with hisconstiint 
eye to the main chance, has produced a pattern 
for scholars; the statesman and courtier has 
given a model for the ordinary man. W e must 
ascribe this in great measure to the different 
circumstances of the periods of the respective 
authors. The gospel of work was very imper- 
fectly understood in Shakespeare’s time. So 
far as recognized, it had been intrusted to 
religious communities, by that time corrupted, 
and in Shakespeare’s country extinct, nor did 
tlie problems of the age force it forward. Again, 
Shakespeare’s purpose in writing The Tempest 
was, as we have seen, a merely temporary and 
occasional one. But for the royal marriage, and 
the accident of the bridegroom coming from 
beyond the seas, the piece would never have 
existed at all. It was necessary to exhibit 
a counterpart of James, and the qualities of 
James which the poet especially desired to 
bring forward were precisely those which ex- 
perience and meditation had developed in 
himself. Shakespeare does not present Pros- 
pero as an ideal of humanity, but his own 
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nature overflows into his creation. Goethe, on 
the otlier hand, knew perfectly what he was 
about when he was drawing Faust, and did 
mean to bequeath to the world a compendium 
of life’s lesson as he had learned it. The wis- 
dom of his eighty years is summed up in the 
immortal quatrain : 

Ja, diesem Sinne bin ich ganz ergclicn, 

Das ist der Weisbeit Ictzter Schluss, 

Nur Der verdient sich Freilieit wic das Leben 
Der taglich sie erobern muss. 

Evidently the fracture of his magic staff is the 
very last thing that would have occiiri'ed to 
Faust. 

Neither Faust nor Prospero is a perfect 
character. Each has a past to be repented of. 
Prospero, indeed, has not, like Faust, com- 
mitted crime, but neither has he, like Faust, 
been exposed to the temptations of a super- 
natural intelligence. His errors have been the 
product of his own nature; he has, like the 
monarch he shadows forth, been too bookish 
for a king: 

for the liberal arts 

Without a parallel: those being all my study, 

The government I cast upon my brother, 

And to my state grew stranger, being transported 
And rapt in secret studies. 

Prospero’s narrative, in which this is con- 
fessed, is a subtle piece of dramatic irony; he 
does not blame himself, or suspect that he may 
be lowering himself mhis daughter’s opinion, or 
see anything except the treachery from which 
he has suffered, but which he has himself in- 
vited. There is, besides, a slight tinge of irony 
in Shakespeare’s conception of his wisdom; it 
is admirable and adequate to the end it would 
attain, but a little too fussy and self-conscious 
to rank as the very highest manifestation of 
intellect. It is what one continually sees in 
men of great parts and long experience, inti- 
rpately persuaded that no one can do anything 
so well as themselves, and perhaps not with- 
out ground for that conviction, but a trifle too 
obtrusive in the assertion of it. The remain- 
ing deductions from Prospero’s perfection are 
also conspicuous in Faust. Shakespeare and 
Goethe, delineating aged men, have given 
them a tinge of petulance and peevishness. 


In Faust this becomes unreasoning injustice, 
and makes him, contrary to his intention, re- 
enact the tragedy of Naboth’s vineyard. In 
Prospero it is a mere foible, visible in his 
somewhat pedantic manner to his daughter; 
his susceptibility when she does not give him 
sufficient attention, though knowing that he 
has himself caused her drowsiness, and his 
tartiiess toward Ariel. One can imagine how 
a tamed and civilized Caliban might contrive 
to stir up tlie populace against him, though 
this is not M. Renan’s idea. 

If Prospero is imperfect, Miranda is per- 
fection, with the abatement only that we 
see her in a peculiar and limited set of circum- 
stances, and must take her on trust for the 
rest. She is not a Cordelia or an Imogen, so 
tried in the fire as to justify the confidence 
that she could not possibly come short in any 
circumstance of life. She is rather a Perdita, 
“a wave of the sea” caught and shown for an 
instant in so exquisitely graceful an attitude 
that we are only too thankful to he sure 
that ‘^she will ever do nothing but that.” In 
some respects this pair of heroines are the 
most wonderful of all Shakespeare’s women, 
for nowhere else is such an effect obtained 
with so little ap^iarent effort. Mere outlines 
produce the impression of elaborate paintings, 
and that seems the freest exuberance of the 
most careless genius which is in reality the 
reward of profound est study and severest toil. 
It would be far easier to create or copy a 
Lady Macbeth than a Miranda. It is amazing 
with how few speeches and how little action 
this effect is produced. Certain it is that 
when Miranda offers to carry the logs for 
Ferdinand she seems to put all the grace and 
lovingness of womankind into that single act; 
and that no one ever stumbled at her frank 
surrender to, or rather appropriation of, a 
prince whom she has hardly seen : — 

Honce, bashful cunning t 
And i^rompt me, plain and Iioly innocence ! 

I am your wife, if you will marry mo ; 

If not, I ’ll die your maid: to bo your follow 
You may deny mo ; but I ’ll be your servant, 
Whether you will or no. 

What volumes it speaks for Shakespeare’s 
freshness of heart that Imogen, Perdita, and 
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Miranda should be the last creations of the 
vetei™ diamatist ! 

The other human personages do not require 
much notice. Being Shakespeare’s, they are 
exactly what they ought to be; but, unless 
Gonzalo be excepted, they have no other office 
than that of necessary wheels in the mechanism 
of the piece. Ferdinand is a gallant young 
lover, rewarded beyond his desei'ts as lovers 
sometimes are, and as his prototype was 
expected to suppose himself. Alonso’s grief 
and remorse are conveyed witli all the ] 30 wer 
of which a cheerful subject admitted. The 
conspiracy of Antonio and Sebastian, which 
is, as Coleridge remarks, “an exact counter- 
part of the scene between Macbeth and his 
lady, only pitched in a lower key throughout,” 
is artfully managed so as not to shock us 
overmuch, and is in its turn parodied by the 
conspiracy of Stephano, Trinculo, and Caliban. 
The whole of the dramatis personae, except 
the sailors, may be observed to arrange them- 
selves into two camps, a camp of light and a 
camp of darkness, connected by the junction 
of the guilty but not ignoble Alonso with his 
sapient counsellor, in virtue of whose fidelity 
he still has a hold on the world of good. The 
full and extreme contrast is not between 
Caliban and Ariel, but Caliban and Miranda, 

The two supernatural personnges, Ariel and 
Caliban, are universally considered the most 
remarkable instances of Shakespeare’s imagi- 
nation when it absolutely transcends the limits 
of the knowable — bolder than the fairies of 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, more original 
than the witches of Macbeth. “Ariel,” says 
Coleridge, “has in everything the airy tint 
which gives the name.” Delicate^ his master’s 
favourite epithet, is that which suits him best; 
lie is graceful, dainty, volatile. Consorting 
with humanity, he has with all his levity 
learned in a measure to enter into its joys 
and sorrows ; one can imagine him provoking 
and capricious, but not inhuman. 

Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 

Of their aiSictions ? 

his master says with something like surprise. 
Caliban, on the contrary, is gross and earthy, 
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without the rudiment of a moral sense. This 
constitutes his hopeless inferiority, for he 
is not devoid of intellect. His mistake in 
“taking a drunkard for a god” is rather the 
eflect of ignorance than stupidity; he has 
very practical notions how to get rid of 
Prosjiero. Schlegel obseives that he generally 
speaks in verse ; it is further noticeable that 
one of the most poetical passages of the diama 
is put into his mouth : — 

Be not afeard ; the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt 

not. 

Sometimes a thousand twang ling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears ; and sometime voices. 
That, if I then had wakkl after long sleep. 

Will make me sleep again : and then, in dreaming. 
The clouds metlioiight would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me , that, when I wak’d 
I cried to dream again. 

But all this merely apj^eals to the animal 
nature. W^ith all his sensitiveness to physical 
impressions, Caliban is a moral idiot. He is 
not, as has been fancifully maintained, the 
“missing link” between man and brute; but 
he does indicate what man would he if his pro- 
gress had been solely upon intellectual lines. 

The Tempest is not one of those plays whose 
interest consists in strong dramatic situations. 
The course of the action is revealed from the 
first. Prospero is too manifestly the control- 
ling spirit to arouse much concern for his 
fortunes. Ferdinand and Miranda are soon 
put out of their pain, and Ariel lies beyond 
the limits of humanity. The action is simple 
and uniform, and all occurrences are seen 
converging slowly towards their destined 
point. No play, perhaps, more perfectly 
combines intellectual satisfaction with imagi- 
native pleasure. Above and behind the 
fascination of the plot and the poetry we 
behold Power and Bight evenly paired and 
working together, and the justification of 
Providence, producing that sentiment of re- 
pose and acquiescence which is the object and 
the test of every true work of art. 

Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his issue 

Should become kings of Naples ? 

— R. G. 



Pros A rotten c.ircass of a )joat, nob rigg’d. 
Nor tacklo, sail, nor niast , the very lats 
Instinctively have quit it —(Act i. 2 14G-148 ) 


THE TEMPEST. 

ACT I. 


Scene I, 0)i hoard a ship at sea: a storm^ 
with thunder and lightnmg. 

Enter Master and Boatswain severally. 

Mast Boatswain! 

Boats. Here, master: what cheer? 

Mast Good, speak to the mariners: fall to ^t 
yarely,^ or we run ourselves a-ground: bestir, 
bestir. \_Ewit. 

Enter Mariners. 

Boats. Heigh, my hearts! cheeiiy, cheerly, 
ray hearts! yare,^ yare' Take in the topsail! 
Tend to the master’s whistle’ \Exeunt Mar- 
iners.'l — Blow, till thou burst thy wind, if 
room enough! 

Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Ferdi- 
nand, Gonzalo, and others. 

Alon. Good boatswain, have care. Where’s 
the master? Play the men. ii 


Boats. I pray now, keep below. 

Ant Where is the master, boatswain? 

Boats. Do you not hear hini'!’ You mar 
our labour . keep your cabins : you do assist 
the storm. 

Gon. Hay, good, be patient. 

Boats. When the sea is. Hence! What 
care these roarers for the name of king? To 
cabin: silence! trouble us not. 

Gon. Good, yet remember whom thou hast 
aboard. 21 

Boats. None that I more love than myself. 
[You are a counsellor; — if you can command) 
these elements to silence, and work the peace ) 
of the present, we will not hand'^^ a rope more ;; 
use your authority : if you cannot, give thanks / 
you have liv’d so long, and make yourself/ 
ready in your cabin for the mischance of the / 
hour, if it so hap.] — Cheerly, good hearts! — / 
Out of our way, I say. [Exit. 


1 Tarely , nimbly 


2 Tare , ready 


3 Band, handle. 
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? [ Gon. I have great comfort from this fellow : 
'"methinks he hath no drowning -mark upon 
' him ; Ills complexion is perfect gallows. Stand 
^fast, good Pate, to his hanging' make the rope 
^ of his destiny our cable, for our own doth little 
(advantage! If he be not born to be bang’d, 
Jour case is miserable. [Exeunt 

/ Re-enter BoaUioain, 

i 

) Boats. Down with the tojornastl yare; lower, 

J lower! Bring her to try with main-course! 
/[ji cry untkin.^ A plague upon this howling' 
/they are louder than the weather or our office. 

^Re-enter Sebastian, Antonio, and Gonzalo. 

^ Yet again! what do you here ? Shall we give 
(o’er, and drown Jj Have you a mind to sink ? 

Seh. A pox o’ your throat, you bawling, 
blasphemous, incliari table dog! 44 

Boats. Work you, then. 

^ Ant Hang, cur, hang! ^yoii whoreson, in- 
< solent noise-maker, ] we are less afraid to be 
drown’d than thou art. 

Gon. I ’ll warrant him for drowning; though 
the ship were no stronger than a nutshell, 
^ and as leaky as an unstanched wench. ] 5 i 
Boats. Lay her a-hold, a-hold ! set her two 
courses! off to sea again; lay her off! 

Re-enter Mariners wet. 

Mariners. All lost ! to prayers, to prayers ! 
all lost! [Exeunt 

I [] Boats. What, must our mouths be cold ^ 

( Gon. The king and prince at prayers! let’s 
( assist them, 

\ For our case is as theirs, 

J Seh. I ’m out of patience, 

j Ant We are merely^ cheated of our lives 
^ by drunkards: — 

jThiswide-chapp’d rascal, — would thoumightst 
) lie drowning, go 

)The washing of ten tides!] 

/ Gon. £ He ’ll be hang’d yet, 

(Though every drop of water swear against it, 
(And gape at wid’st to glut him.] 

[A confused noise within^- Mercy on us ! ” 
“We split, we split!” — “Farewell, my wife 
and children!” — 


“Farewell, brother!”-— “ We split, we split, 
we split'”] [Exit Boatswain. 

£Ant Let’s all sink with the king. [Exit.^^ 
Beh. Let ’s take leave of him. [Exit ( 

Gon. Now would I give a thousand fur-J 
longs of sea for an acre of barren ground, — < 
ling, heath, broom, furze, any thing. TheJ 
wulls above be done! but I would fain die a( 
dry death. [Ak’^^:.]$ 

Scene II. The island: before the cell of 
Rros'pero. 

Enter Phosbero and Miranda. 

Mir. If by your art, my dearest father, you 
have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 
[[The sky, it seems, would pour down stink- j 
ing pitch, J 

But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s ( 
cheek, J 

Dashes the fire out. ] 0 , I have suffer’d ] 

With those that I saw suffer! a brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in 
her. 

Dash’d all to pieces. 0 , the cry did knock 
Against my very heart! Poor souls, they 
perish’d! 

[[Had I been any god of power, I would 10^ 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e’er t 
It should the good ship so have swallow’d, and ^ 
The fraughting souls within her.] j 

Pm'- Be collected; 

No more amazement: tell your piteous^ heart 
There ’s no harm done. 

Mir. O, woe the day! 

Pros. No harm. 

I have done nothing but in care of thee, — 

Of thee, my dear one, thee, my daughter, — 
who 

Art ignorant of what thou art, naught knowing 
Of whence I am, nor that I am more better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell, 20 
And thy no greater father. 

2 Iir. More to know 

Did never meddle with my thoughts. 

P'm. ’T is time 

I should inform thee further. Lend thy hand, 


1 Merely, absolutely 
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And pluck my magic garment from me. — So- 
[Laj/s dowR his robe. 
Lie there, my ait. — Wipe thou thine eyes; 
have comfort. 

The direful spectacle of the wreck, which touch’d 
The very virtue of compassion in tliee, 

I have with such prevision in mine art 


So safely order’d, tliat there is no soul — 

No, not so much perdition as an hair so 

Betid to any creature in the vessel 
Which thou heaid’st cry, which thou saw’st 
sink. Sit down; 

For thou must now know further. 

Mir. You have often 



Mir 0, 1 have Hulfer d 

With thoBC that I saw suffer ’ a brave vofebol, 


Who had no'douht, some noble creatures in her, 
r>aHh’d all to pieces —(Act i 2 5-8) 


Begun to tell me wliat I am; but stopp’d, 

And left me to a bootless^ inrpiisition, 
Concluding, “ Stay, not yet.” 

Pros. The hour’s now come; 

The very minute ])i(]s thee ope thine ear: 
Obey, and he attentive. Canst thou remember 
A time before we came unto tins cell? 

I do not think thou canst, for then thou wast 
not 40 

Out^ three years old. 

Mir. Certainly, sir, I can. 

Pros. By what? by any other house or 
person ? 


1 Bootless, projfitless. 2 Oitt, full. 


Of any thing the image tell me that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance. 

3fi?\ ’T is far off, 

And rather like a dream than an assurance 
That my remembrance wuirrants. Had I not 
Four or five women once that tended me? 
Pros. Thou hadst, and more, Miranda. £ But / 
how is it ^ 

That this lives in thy mind ? What see’st thou 
else ^ 

In the dark backward and abysm of time? J 

If thou remember’st aught ere thou cam’stj 
here, 51 ^ 

How thou cam’st here thou mayst. ^ 

Mir. But that I do not. ( 
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1 Pros. Twelve yeai yince, Miranda, twelve 
) year since,] 

Thy father was the Duke of Milan, and 
A prince of power. 

Mir. Sir, are not you my father? 

Pros. Thy mother was a piece of vn*tue, and 
She said thou wast my daughter; and thy father 
Was Duke of Milan; and his only heir, 

A princess, — no worse issu'd.^ 

Mir. O the heavens I 

What foul play bad we, that we came from 
thence ? go 

Or blessed was ’t we did ? 

P 7 'os. Both, Loth, my girl: 

By foul play, as thou say’st, were we heav’d 
thence; 

But blessedly holp hither. 

Mir. 0 my heart bleeds 

To think o’ the teen ^ that I have turn’d you to. 
Which is froni^ my remembrance* Please 
you, further. 

Pros. My brother, and thy uncle, call’d 
Antonio, — 

I pray thee, mark me, — that a brother should 
Be so perfidious! — he whom, next thyself, 

Of all the world I lov’d, and to him put co 
The manage^ of my state; as, at that time. 
Through all the signiories^ it was the first, 
And Prospero the prime ^ duke; being so 
reputed 

In dignity, and for the liberal arts 
Without a parallel : those being all my study, 
The government I cast upon my brother. 

And to my state grew stranger, being trans- 
ported 

And rapt in secret studies. Thy false uncle — 

I < [] Dost thou attend me ^ 

Mir. Sir, most heedfully. 

Pros. Being once perfected how to grant 
suits, 79 

^How to deny them, who to advance, and who 
^To trash^ for over-topping, — new-created 
jThe creatures that were mine, I say, or chang’d 
^ ’em, 

) Or else new-form’d ’em ; ] having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts i’ the state 
To what tune pleas’d his ear; that now he was 

1 Tmi’d, descended 2 ^e 07 i, sorrow. ^ prom, oUt of. 

^ Mwiage^ management. s Signiones, states. 

■ G Prime, first. r Trash, restrain, lop. 


The ivy wEich had hid my princely trunk. 
And suck’d m}^ verdure out on ’t. Thou at- 
tend’st not. 

2 Iir. O, good sir, I do. 

Pi'os. [|I pray thee, mark me.]^ 

I, thus neglecting worldly ends, [] all dedicated 
To closeness,^ and the bettering of my mind J 
With that wduch, but*^ liy being so retir’d, 91 '" 
O’er-priz’cD^ all popular rate,^^] in niy false ^ 
brother 

Awak’d an evil nature; [and my trust, < 
Like a good parent, did beget of him I 

A falsehood, in its contrary as great s 

As my trust was; which had indeed no limit, | 
A confidence sans^^ bound. He being thus( 
lorded, < 

Not only with what my revenue yielded, 

But what my power might else exact,— like one $ 
Who having into truth, hy telling of it, 100^ 

Made such a sinner of his memoiy, ^ 

To credit his own lie, — he did believe J 

He was indeed the duke; out o’ the substitu-^ 
tion,^^ ^ 

And executing the outward face of royalty, f' 
With all prerogative:] — hence his ambition 5 
growing, — 

[ Dost thou hear ^ j 

3 /ir. Your tale, sir, would cure deafness. <! 
Pros. To have no screen between this partj 
he play’d i 

And him he play’d it for,] he needs will be i 
Absolute Milan. Me, poor man, my library 
Was dukedom large enough: of temporal 
royalties no 

He thinks me now incapable; confederates^^ — 
So dry he was for sway— with the King of 
Naples 

To give him annual tribute, do him homage, 
Subject his coronet to his crown, and bend 
The dukedom, yet unbow’d— alas, poorMilan !— 
The most ignoble stoo2)ing. 

Mir. 0 the heavens! 

Pros. [Mark his condition, and the event; J 
then tell me ^ 

If this might be a brother. ^ 

8 Closeness, retirement. 0 But, save. 

10 O'er-priz'd, outvalued 

u Rate, estimation. 12 Sans, without 

13 Out o' the substitution, hecause of the deputyship. 

1^ Confederates, conspires. is Dry, thirsty, 
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) j/^>. I should sin 

^To think hut nohly^ of my grandmother. 
^Good wombs have borne bad sons. 

J Pros. Now the condition. ] 

This King of Naples, being an enemy 121 
To me inveterate, hearkens my brotlier’s suit; 
Which was, that he, in lieu^ o’ tlie jiremises, — 
Of homage, and I know not liow much tri- 
bute, — 

Should presently^ extirpate me and mine 
Out of the dukedom, and confer fair Milan, 
With all the honours, on my brother: whereon, 
A treacherous army levied, one midnight 
Fated to the purpose, did Antonio open 
The gates of Milan; and, i’ the dead of dark- 
ness, 130 

The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me and thy crying self. 

I [ Jfir. Alack, for pity! 

I, not remembering how I ciaed out then, 
Will cry it o’er again: it is a hiiit‘^ 

5 That wrings mine eyes to’t. 
j Pros. Hear a little further, 

) And then I ’ll bring thee to the present business 
; Which now ’s upon ’s; without the which, this 
5 story 

^Were most impertinent.^] 

Mir. Wherefore did they not 

That hour destroy us 

Pros. [[Well demanded, wench: 

My tale pi'ovokes that question. ] Dear, they 
durst not, — 140 

So dear the love my people bore me, — nor set 
A mark so bloody on the business; but 
With colours fairer painted their foul ends. 
In few,^ they hurried us aboard a bark. 

Bore us some leagues to sea; where they pre- 
par’d 

A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigg’d, 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 
Instinctively have quit it: there they hoist us, 
To cry to the sea that roar’d to us; to sigh 
To the winds, whose pity, sighing back again, 
Did us but loving wrong. 

Mir. Alack, what trouble 

Was I then to you! 


1 But nobly, other than nobly, 

2 In lim, in consideration. 

s Presently, immediately. 4 TXm% subject 

^ Impertinent, irrelevant c In few, m short. 


Pros. 0, a cherubin ’ ^ ” 152 

Thou wast that did preserve me! Tholi^tiidat^ 
smile, ■ --- 

Infused with a fortitude from heaven. 

When I have deck’d^ the sea with drops full salt, 
Under my burthen groan’d; which rais’d in me 
An undergoing stomach,® to bear up 
Against what should ensue. 

Mir. How came we ashore ? 

Pros. By Providence divine. 

Some food we had, and some fresh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, I 6 I 

Out of his charity, — who being then appointed 
Master of this design, — did give us; with 
Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and necessaries. 
Which since have steaded much;^ so, of his 
gentleness, 

Knowing I lov’d my books, he furnish’d me, 
Fi'om mine own library, with volumes that 
I prize above my dukedom. 

Mir. Would I might 

But ever see that man! 

Pros. Now I arise; — 

\_Resumes his mantle. 

Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow. 
Here in this island we arriv’d; and here 171 
Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more 
profit^® 

Than other princess’ can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not so careful. 
Mir. Heavens thank you for’t! And now, 
I pray you, sir,— 

For still ’t is beating in my mind, — your reason 
For raising the sea-storm? 

Pros. Know thus far forth. 

By accident most strange, bountiful Fortune — 
Now my dear lady^ 2 __p.|^^p mine enemies 
Brought to tins shore; and by my prescience 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 181 

A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droojD. Here cease more ques- 
tions: 

Thou art inclin’d to sleep; ’t is a good dulness, 
7 Deck’d, sprinkled. 

An undergoing stomach, an enduring courage. 

Have steaded, much, have stood us m good stead. 

10 Made thee more profit, i e made thee profit more, 
n Princess', princesses (elision made on account of the 
metre). 

12 Now my dear lady, now my auspicious mistress. 
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An All hail, great master' grave sir, hail ! I come 
To answer thy best pleasure —(Act i 2 189, 19U ) 


Ari, To every article. 

I boarded the king’s ship; now on the beak,^ 
Now in the waist, ^ the deck, in every cabin, 

I flam’d amazement: sometime I’d divide, 
And burn in many places; on the topmast, 
The yards, and bowsprit, would I flame dis- 


tinctly,^ 


^Then meet, and join. [Jove’s lightnings, 
< the precursors 


And sight-outrunning were not:] the fire, and 
cracks 

Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Nep- 
tune 

Seem to besiege, and make his bold waves 
tremble. 


200 I Yea, his dread trident shake. 


[ Pros. My brave spirit! \ 

Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil® s 


^ O'the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary Would not infect his reason ? ] 


1 Quality, skill, ability. 

2 To point, exactly. s Beak, bow 

« Faisi, the part between the quarter-deck and the 
forecastle, s distinctly, separately. 
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Not a soul 

But felt a fever of the mad, and play’d 
C» Coil, turmoil. 
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Some tricks of desperation. All but manners 
Plung’d in the foaming brine, and quit the 
vessel, 211 

Then all a-fire with me: the king’s son, Fer- 
dinand, 

With hair up-staring,^— then like reeds, not 
hair, — 

Was the first man that Icap’d; cried, “Hell is 
empty. 

And all the devils are here.” 

Pros. Why, that ’s my spirit! 

But was not this nigh shore ? 

Ari. Close by, my master. 

Pros. But are they, Ariel, safe? 

Ao'i. Hot a hair perish’d; 

On their sustaining g<irmeiits not a blemish. 
But fresher than before : and, as thou bad’st me. 
In troops I have dispers’d them ’bout the isle. 
The king’s son have I landed by himself; 221 
Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs 
In an odd angle ^ of the isle, and sitting. 

His arms in this sad knot. 

Pros. Of the king’s ship 

The mariners, say how thou hast dispos’d. 
And all the rest o’ the fleet. 

Ai'i. Safely in harbour 

Is the king’s ship; in the deep nook,^ where 
once 

Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still- vex’d ^ Bermootlies, there she’s 
hid: 

The mariners all under hatches stow’d; 230 
[[[Who, with a charm join’d to their sufifer’d 
[ labour, 

[I have left asleep:] and for^ the rest o’ the 
fleet, 

Which I dispers’d, they all have met again, 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote,^ 
Bound sadly home for Naples; 

Supposing that they saw the king’s ship 
wreck’d, 

And his great person perish. 

Pros. Ariel, thy charge 

Exactly is perform’d : but there ’s more work. 
What is the time o’ the day*? 

1 Up-staring, standing on end. 

2 An odd angle, an out-of-the-way corner. 

8 Nook, bay. 

4 StiU-vex’d, constantly disturbed. 

8 For, as for. 6 Flotc, flood, sea. 


Ari. Past the mid season. 

Pros. At least two glasses.^ The time ’twixt 
SIX and now 240 

Must by us both be spent most preciously. 

J7'i. Is there more toil'^ Since thou dost 
give me pains,® 

Let me remember thee^ what thou hast pro- 
mis’d. 

Which is not yet perform’d me. 

Pros. How now"? moody? 

What IS ’t thou canst demand 

An. My liberty. 

Pros. Before the time be out? no more! 

A't'i. I prithee, 

Eemember I have done thee worthy service; 
Told thee no lies, made no mistakings, serv’d 
Without or grudge or giiimblmgs. thou didst 
promise 

To bate me a full year. 

Pros. Dost thou forget 250 

From what a torment I did free thee? 

Ari. Ho. 

Pros. Thou dost; and think’st it much to 
tred the ooze 
Of the salt deeji, 

To run upon the sharp wind of the north, 

To do me business in the veins 0’ the earth 
When it is bak’d with frost. 

Ari. I do not, sir. 

Pros. Thou liest, malignant thing! Hast 

thou forgot 

Tlic foul witch SycoraXjWho with age and envy^^ 
Was grown into a hoop? hast thou forgot her? 
An. No, sir. 

Pros. Thou hast. Where was she 

born^ speak; tell me. 2 G 0 

Ari. Sir, in Argier. 

Py'os. O, was she so*? I must 

Once in a month recount what thou hast been, 
Which thou forgett’st. This damn’d witch 
Sycorax, 

For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries terrible 
[To enter human hearing,] from Argier, ^ 
[[Thou know’st,] was banish’d: for one thing} 
she did 

They would not take her life. [[Is not this true? 7 
An. Ay, sir.] i 


Two glasses, i.e two hours. 8 Pams, tasks. 

3 Remember thee, remind thee 
10 Privy, malice. n Ar’gier, Algiers, 
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Pros, This l)lue-ey’d hag was hithei’ brought 
with child, 

And here was left by the sailors. Thou, my 
slave, 270 

As thou report’st thyself, wast then her ser- 
vant; 

And, for^ thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorred commands, 
Eefusing her grand bests, ^ she did confine thee. 
By help of her more potent ministers. 

And in her most unmitigahle rage, 

Into a cloven pme; within which rift 
Imprison’d, thou didst painfully remain 
A dozen years; within which space she died, 
And left thee there; where thou didst vent 
thy groans 2so 

As fast as mill-wheels strike. Then was this 
island — 

Save for the son that she did litter here, 

A freckled whelp hag-born —not honour’d with 
A human shape. 

An. Yes, Caliban her son. 

Pros. Dull thing, I say so; he, that Caliban, 
Whom now I keep in service. Thou best kno w’st 
What torment I did find thee in; thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the 
breasts 

Of ever-angry bears- it was a torment 
To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 290 
Could not again undo : it was mine art, 

When I arriv’d and heard thee, that made gape 
The pine, and let thee out. 

An. I thank thee, master. 

Pros. If thou more murmur'st, I will rend 
an oak, 

And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou’st howl’d away twelve winters. 

An. Pardon, master: 

I will be correspondent to command, 

And do my spriting gently. 

Pros. Do so ; and after two days 

I will discharge thee. 

An. That ’s my noble master ! 

What shall I do? say what ; what shall I do? 
Pros. Go make thyself like to a nymph o’ 
the sea: 30 i 

Be subject to no sight but mine; invisible 
To every eyeball else. Go take this shape. 


2 Rests, commands. 


And hither come in ’t: go, hence with diligence ’ 

[_Exit Ariel. 

Awake, dear heart, awake ! thou hast slept well; 
Awake! 

Mir. \_WaJcing] The strangeness of your story 
put 

Heaviness in me. 

Pros. Shake it off. Come on; 

We ’ll visit Caliban my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 

Mir. ’T is a villain, sir, 

I do not love to look on. 

Pros. But, as ’tis, sio 

We cannot miss^ him: he does make our fire, 
Petch in our wood; and serves in offices 
That profit us. — What, ho ! slave ! Caliban 1 
Thou earth, thou ! speak. 

Cal. [ Withiyi] There ’s wood enough 

within. 

Pros. Come forth, I say! there’s other 
business for thee: 

Come, thou tortoise ! when ? 

Re-enter Ariel like a water-7iymph. 

Fine apparition ! My quaint Aiiel, 

Hark in thine ear 

Ari. My lord, it shall be done. [Exit. 
Pros. Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil 
himself 

Upon thy wicked dam, come forth ! 320 

Enter Caliban. 

Cal. As wicked^ dew as e’er my mother 
brush’d 

With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 
Drop on you both' a south-west blow on ye. 
And blister you all 0 ’er ! 

Pros. For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt 
have cramps, 

Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up; 
urchins 

Shall forth at vast of night that they may 
work 

All exercise on thee; thou shalt be pinch’d 
As thick as honeycomb, each pinch more sting- 
ing 329 

Than bees that make ’em. 

Cal. I must eat my dinner. 


3 Mm, do wittout. 


1 For, because. 
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4 Wicked, baneful. 
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Tiiis island ’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, That burn by day and night: and then I 
Which thou tak'st from me. When thou lov'd thee, 

earnest first, 332 And show’d thee all the qualities o’ the isle, 

Thou strokVlst me, and mad’st much of me ; The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place and 
wouldst give me fertile* — 

Water with berries in’t; and teach me how Cursed be I that did so ! All the charms 

To name the bigger light, and how the less, Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 



Pros TIiou most lym?? slavo, 

Whoni 8tni>cs nuiy move, not kmcluess ' I have usd thee, 
Filth as thou art, with human care —(Act i 2 344-346 ) 


For I am all the subjects that you have, 
Which first was mine own king: and here you 
sty me 342 

In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 
The rest o’ the island. 

Pros. Thou most lying slave, 

Whom stripes may move, not kindness! I 
have us’d thee. 

Filth as thou art, with human care; I lodg’d 
thee 

In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child, 348 

\lCal. 0 ho! 0 ho ! — would ’t had been done ! 


Thou didst prevent me; I had peopled else ^ 
This isle with Calibans. J 

Pros. Abhorred slave, i 

Which any piint of goodness wilt not take, ^ 
Being capable of ^ all ill I] I pitied thee, j! 
Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee 
each hour 

One thing or other: when thou didst not, 
savage, 

Know thine own meaning, hut wouldst gabble 
like 


1 Capable of, impressible by. 
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A thing most brutish, I endow’d thy purposes 

i With words that made them known. [[But thy 
vile race,^ 

Though thon didst learn, had that in ’t which 
good natures 

Could not abide to be with; therefore wast 
thou 360 

Deservedly confin’d into this rock, 

Who hadst deserv’d more than a prison.] 

Cal. You taught me language; and my 
profit on ’t 

Is, I know how to curse. The red plague rid 
you 

For learning ^ me your language 1 

Pros. Hag-seed, hence ! 

Fetch us in fuel; and be quick, thou’rt best, 
To answer other business. Shrugg’st thou, 
malice ? 

If thou neglect’st, or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I’ll rack thee with old 
cramjis,^ 369 

Fill all thy bones with aches,^ make thee roar. 
That beasts shall tremble at thy dm. 

Oal. No, pray thee. — 

[Adde] I must obey: his art is of such power, 
It would control my dam’s god, Setebos, 

And make a vassal of him. 

Pros. So, slave; hence! [E.xit Caliban. 

Re-enter Ariel, invisible.^ playing and sing- 
ing; Ferdinand folloioing. 

Ariel’s song. 

Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands • 

Coiirtsied when you have and kiss’d 
The wild waves whist ; 

Foot it featly® here and there ; 

And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 

Hark, hark f 

[Burde?if dispersedhfi mthbi. Bow, wow. 
The watch -dogs bark : 

\_Burden, dispersedbf, within. Bow, wow. ] 
Hark, hark ! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-dicldle-dow. 

Fer. Where should this music be ^ i’ the air 
or the earths 387 


^Racc, nature ^ Learning^ teaching 

3 Old cramps, plenty of cramps 
^ Aches, pronounced as a dissyllable. 

6 Featy, nimbly 


It sounds no more : — and, sure, it waits upon 
Some god o’ the island. Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king my father’s wreck, 
This music crept by me upon the waters. 
Allaying both their fury and my passion^ 

With its sweet air. thence I have follow’d it. 
Or it hath drawn me rather: — but ’t is gone. 
No, it begins again. 

Ariel sings. 

Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 400 

Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his kneU : 

[Burden, within Ding-dong.] 

Hark • now I hear them, — Ding-dong, bell 

Fer. The ditty does remember" my drown’d 
father: — 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes:® — I hear it now above 
me. 

Pros. The fringed curtains of thine eye 
advance,^ 

And say what thou see’st yond. 

Ilir. What is ’t a spirit ? 

Lord, how it looks about 1 Believe me, sir, 

It carries a brave form: — but ’t is a spirit. 
Pros. No, wench; it eats, and sleeps, and 
hath such senses 412 

As we have, such. This gallant which thou see’st 
Was in the wreck; and, but^^ he’s something 
stain’d 

With grief, that’s beauty’s canker, thou 
mightst call him 

A goodly person: he hath lost his fellows, 

And strays about to find ’em. 

Mir. I might call him 

A thing divine; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 

Pros. [Aside'] It goes on, I see, 

As my soul prompts it. — Spirit, fine spirit I 
I ’ll free thee 420 

Within two days for this. 

Fer. Most sure, the goddess 

3 Passion, grief ^ Remember, commemorate. 

8 Owes, owns, 

9 Advance, lift up. 10 Rut, except that. 
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On whom these airs attend! — Vouchsafe my 
prayer 422 

May know if you remain upon this island; 
And that you will some good instruction give 
How I may bear me here : my prime request, 
Whichl do last pronounce, is , — 0 you wonder ! — 
If you be maid or no 

Mi)\ No wonder, sir; 

But certainly a maid. 


-t^er. My language ' heavens'— 

I am the best of them that speak this speech. 
Were I but where ’t is spoken. 

Pros. How’ the best! 

What wert thou, if the King of Naples heard 
thee 431 
Fer. A single^ thing, as I am now, that 
wonders 

To hear thee speak of Naples. He does hear me; 



And that he does I weep: myself am Naples; 
Who with mine eyes, ne’er since at ebb, 
beheld 

The kmg my father wreck’d. 

Alack, for mercy! 

Fer. Yes, faith, and all his lords; the Duke 
of Milan 

And his brave son being twain. 

Pros. [Aside] The Duke of Milan 

And his more braver daughter could control- 
thee, 430 

If now ’t were fit to do ’t. — At the first sight 
They have chang’d eyes.— Delicate Ariel, 

I ’ll set thee free for this ’ — A word, good sir; 
I fear you have done yourself some wrong: a 
word. 

Mir. Why speaks my father so ungently? 
This 

Is the third man that e’er I saw; the first 


That e’er I sigh’d for: pity move my father 
To be inclin’d my way ! 

O, if a virgin, 

And your affection not gone forth, I ’ll make 
you 

Tlie queen of Naples. 

P^'os. Soft, sir! one word more.— 

[Aside] They are both in cither’s powers: but 
this swift business 450 

I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the jirize light.— One woiH more; I 
charge thee 

That thou attend me: thou dost here usurp 
The name thou ow’st not; and hast put thyself 
Upon this island as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord on ’t. 

Per. No, as I am a man. 

Afir. There ’s nothing ill can dwell in such 
a temple: 

If the ill spirit have so fair a house. 

Good things will strive to dwell with ’t. 
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1 Single, weak. 


2 Control, confute. 
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Fros. Follow me. — [To Ferdinand. 

Speak not you for him; he ’s a traitor. — Come; 
I'll manacle thy neck and feet together- 46i 
Sea- water shalt thou drink; thy food shall be 
The fresh-brook muscles, wither’d roots, and 
husks 

Wherein the acorn cradled. Follow. 


Fer. No; 

I will resist such entertainment till 
Mine enemy has more power. 

[Draws^ arid is charmed fro^n moving. 
Mir. 0 dear father, 

Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He ’s gentle, and not fearful. 



Far No ; 

I will resist such ontortainment till 

Mine enemy has more power.— (Act i. 2 464-466.) 


Pros. What, I say, 

My foot my tutor !— Put thy sword up, traitor; 
Who mak’st a show, but dar’st not strike, thy 
conscience 470 

Is so possess’d with guilt: come from thy 
ward ; ^ 

For I can here disarm thee with this stick, 
And make thy weapon drop. 

Mir. Beseech you, father! — 


1 Ward, posture of defence. 
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Pros. Hence! hang not on my garments. 
Mir. Sir, have pity; 

I ’ll be his surety. 

Pros. Silence! one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. 
What, 

An advocate for an impostor! hush! 

Thou think’st there is no more such shapes 
as he, 

Having seen but him and Caliban: foolish 
wench! 
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Toi the most of men this is a Caliban, 4S0 
And they to him are angels. 

2[ir. My aifections 

Are, then, most humble; I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man. 

Pros. Come on; obey: [To Ferdinand. 
Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 

And have no vigour in them. 

Per. So they are: 

My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 
My father’s loss, the weakness which I feel. 
The wreck of all my friends, nor this man’s 
threats 4ss 

To whom I am subdu’d, are but light to me, 
Might I but through my prison once a-day 
Behold this maid: all corners else o’ the 
earth 


Let liberty make use of; space enough 492 
Have I in such a prison. 

Pros. [Aside"[ It works. — F'erdlnand] 
Come on. — 

Thou hast done well, fine Ariel! — [To Fer- 
dina)id\ Follow me. — 

[To A7del'\ Hark what thou else sbalt do me. 

Mir. Be of comfort; 

My father ’s of a better nature, sir, 

Than he aj^pears by speech: this is unwonted 
Which now came from him. 

P^'os. Thou shalt be as free 

As mountain winds: but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 

Ari. To the syllable. 

Pros. Come, follow. — Speak not for him. 

[Eojewit. 


ACT II. 


Scene I. Another part of the island. 

Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
Adrian, Francisco, and others. 

Gon. Beseech you, sir, be merry; you have 
cause — 

So have we all — of joy; for our escape 
J Is much beyond our loss. [] Our hint of woe 
^Hs common; every day some sailor’s wife, 

J The master of some merchant, and the merchant, 
^ Have just our theme of woe : but for the miracle, 
? I mean our preservation, few in millions 
5 Can speak like us:] then wisely, good sir, 
weigh s 

Our soiTOw with our comfort. 

Alon. Prithee, peace. 

Seb. He receives comfort like cold porridge. 

Ant. The visitor will not give him o’er so. 

Eeh. Look, he ’s winding up the watch of 
his wit; by and by it will strike. 

Gon. Sir, — 

Eeh. One: — tell. 

Gon. When eveiy grief is entertain’d that ’s 
offer’d. 

Comes to the entertainer — 

Ed). A dollar. 


Gon. Dolour comes to him, indeed: you 
have spoken truer than you purpos’d. 20 
Pel). You have taken it wiselier than I 
meant you should. 

Gon. Therefore, my lord, — 

Ant. Fie, what a spendthrift is he of his 
tongue! 

Alon. I prithee, spare. 

Gon. Well, I have done: hut yet, — 

Seh. He will be talking. 

Ayit. Which, of he or Adrian, for a good 
wager, first begins to crow c 

Peh. The old cock. 30 

Ayit. The cockerel. 

Peb. Done! The wager? 

£ Ant. A laughter. < 

Pel). A match! ] ' 

Adr. Though this islaml seem to be desert, — 
Peb. Ha, ha, ha! — So, you’re paid. 

Adr. Uninhabitable, and almost inacces- 
sible, — 

£Peb. Yet,— 

Adr. Yet,— 

Ant He could not miss’t.] 40 

Adr. It must needs be of subtle, tender, and 
delicate temperance.^ 


1 To, compared to 


2 Temperance, temperature. 
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Temperance was a delicate wench. 
Seh. Ay, and a subtle ; as he most learnedly 
delivered. ] 

Adr. The air breathes upon us here most 
sweetly. 

Seh. As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 
Ant Or as ’twere perfum’d by a fen. 

Gon. Here is every thing advantageous to 
I life. 

} Ant. True ; save means to live. 50 

/ Seh. Of that thei'e ’s none, or little. 

? Gon. How lush^ and lusty the grass looks! 
( how green ! 

< Ant. The ground, indeed, is tawny. 

< Seb. With an eye of green- in’ t. 

< Ant. He misses not much. 

( Seb. No ; he doth but mistake the truth 

< totally. ] 

Gon. But the rarity of it is, — which is in- 
deed almost beyond credit, — 

Seb. As many vouch’d rarities are. go 
Gon. That our garments, being, as they 
were, drench’d m the sea, hold, notwithstand- 
/ing, their freshness and glosses, being [rather 
^new-dy’d than stain’d with salt water. 

? Ant. If but one of his pockets could speak, 
? would it not say he lies? 

? Seb. Ay, or very falsely pocket up his report. 
( Gon. Methinks our garments are now ] as 
fresh as when we put them on first in Afric, 
at the marriage of the king’s fair daughter 
Claribel to the King of Tunis. 7i 

Seb. ’T was a sw^eet marriage, and we pros- 
per well in our return. 

? ]^AdT Tunis was never grac’d before with 
^such a paragon to their queen.^ 

( Gon. Not since widow Dido’s time. 

< Ant. Widow! a pox o’ that! How came 

< that widow in ? widow Dido ! 

\ Seb. What if he had said “ widower AEneas” 
<too? Good Lord, how you take it! so 

j Adr. Widow Dido, said you? you make 
^ me study of that : she was of Carthage, not of 
^ Tunis. 

j Gon. This Tunis, sir, was Carthag('. 
b Adr. Carthage ! 

I Gon. I assure you, Carthage. 

1 Lush, luxuriant. 

2 An eye of green, a tinge of green. 

3 To their queen, i e. for their queen. 
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Ant. His word is more than the miraculous S 
harp. ^ 

Seb. He hath rais’d the wall, and houses too. / 
Aiit. What impossible matter will he make ; 
easy next'? S9? 

Seb. I think he will carry this island home / 
111 his pocket, and give it his son for an ajiple. / 
Ant. And, sowing the keimels of it in the/ 
sea, bring forth more islands. ^ 

Gon. Ay. / 

Ant. Why, in good time ]] ^ 

Gon. Sir, we were talking that our garments 
seem now as fresh as when we were at Tunis 
at the marriage of your daughter, who is now 
queen. 

{^Ant. And the rarest that e’er came there. ) 
Seb. Bate, I beseech you, widow Dido, loo / 
Ant. O, widow Dido; ay, widow Dido. / 
Gon. Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as the / 
first day I wore it*? I mean, in a sort. / 

Ant. That sort was well fish’d for. S 

Gon. When I wore it at your daughter’s j 
marriage?] \ 

Alon. You cram these words into mine 
ears against 

The stomach of my sense. Would I had never 
Married my daughter there! for, coming thence, 
My son is lost; [ and, in my rate,"^ she too, ^ 
Who is so far from Italy remov’d, no ) 

I ne’er again shall see her.] 0 thou mine heir } 
Of Naples and of Milan, what strange fish 
Hath made his meal on thee ? 

Fra7i. Sir, he may live : 

I saw him beat the surges under him. 

And ride upon their backs ; he trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him; his bold 
head 

’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore, that o’er his wave- worn basis bow’d, 
As stooping to relieve him: I not doubt 121 
He came alive to land. 

Alon. No, no, he ’s gone. 

Seb. Sir, you may thank yourself for this 
great loss, 

That would not bless our Europe with your 
daughter, 


4 Rate, recicorung. 
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But rather lose her to an African; 125 

' Where she, at least, is banish’d from your eye, 
^ Who hath cause to wet the grief on ’t. 

; Aloii, Prithee, peace. 

> ^eh. You were kneel’d to, and importun’d 
) otherwise, 

^By all of us; and the fair soul herself 
) Weigh’d, between loathness and obedience, at 
? Which end o’ the beam she ’d bow.] We have 
lost your son, i3i 

fear, for ever: [] Milan and Naples have 
j More widows in them of this business’ making 
'Than we bring men to comfort them:] 

The fault ’s your own. 

Alon. So is the dear’st o’ the loss. 

Gon. My Lord Sebastian, 

The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness. 
And time to speak it in: you rub the sore, 
When you should bring the plaster. 

} [^S^ed. Very well. 

1 ^ Anif. And most chirurgeonly. 140 

Gon. It is foul weather in us all, good sir, 
When you are cloudy.^ 

Seb. Foul weather! 

AfU. Very foul. 

Gofi. Had I plantation of this isle, my lord, — 
Am. He’d sow’t with nettle-seed. 

I /Seb. Or docks, or mallows. 

Go/i. And were the king on ’t, what would 
Ido? 

Seb. Scape being drunk for want of wine. 
Gon. r the commonwealth I would by con- 
traries 

Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
^ Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 149 
^Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
^ And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
j Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 

I No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation; all men idle, all; 

And women too, — but innocent and pure; 

No sovereignty, — 

^ ^&b. Yet he would be king on’t, 

I Ant. The latter end of his commonwealth 
^forgets the beginning. 

s Gon. All things in common nature should 
\ produce 159 

^Without sweat or endeavour: treason, felony, 


Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, / 
Would I not have; but nature should bring/ 
forth, I 

Of its own kind, all foison,^ all abundance, / 
To feed my innocent people. | 

jSeb. No marrying ’moiig his subjects? ^ 

Ant. None, man; all idle, — whores and 5 
knaves. I 

Gon. I would with such perfection govern, sir, J 
To excel the golden age. ^ 

Beh. Save his majesty! s 

Ant. Long live Gonzalo! ) 

Gon. And, — do you mark me, sir? — ; 

Alon. Prithee, no more: thou dost talk/ 
nothing to me. i7i / 

Gon. I do well believe your highness; and^/ 
did it to minister occasion to these gentlemen, / 
who are of such sensible ^ and nimble lungs) 
that they always use to laugh at nothing. i 

Ant. ’T was you we laugh’d at. / 

Gon. Who in this kind of merry fooling am ^ 
nothing to you : so you may continue, and ^ 
laugh at nothing still. / 

A7it. What a blow was there given! iso^ 

Seb. An^ it had not fallen flat-ions:. ) 

o / 

Gon. You are gentlemen of brave mettle 
you would lift the moon out of her sphere, if ^ 
she would continue in it five weeks without j 
changing. I 

Entei' Ariel, invisible; solemn music 'playing . ) 

Seh. We would so, and then go a bat-fowling,]^ 
Ant. Nay, good my lord, be not angry. 

Go7i. No, I warrant you; I will not adven- 
ture my discretion so weakly. Will you laugh 
me asleep, for I am very heavy ? 

Ant. Go sleep, and hear us. 190 

[All sleep except Alonso, Sebastian, and 
Antonio. 

Alo7i. What, all so soon asleep! I wish mine 
eyes 

Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts: 

I find 

They are inclin’d to do so. 

^^b. Please you, sir, 

Do not omit the heavy offer of it: 

It seldom visits sorrow; when it doth. 

It is a comforter. 


^ Cloudy, gloomy. 


2 Foison, plenty. 


» Semihle, sensitive. 
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4 An, if. 
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Ant. We tAvo, my lord, 

W ill g Liard your person while you take your rest, 
And watch your safety. 

Alon. Thank you. — Wondrous heavy. 

[Alonso sleeps. Exit Ariel. 
Seh. What a strange drowsiness possesses 
them’ 190 

Ant. It is the quality o’ the climate. 

Seb. Why 

Both it not, then, our eyelids sink ? I find not 
Myself dispos’d to sleep. 

Ant. Nor I; my spirits are nimble. 

They fell together all, as by consent; 

They dropp’d, as by a thunder-stroke. What 
might, 

Worthy Sebastian, — O, what might? — No 
more 

And yet methinks I see it in thy face. 

What thou shouldst be: the occasion sjieaks 
thee; and 

My strong imagination sees a crown 20S 

Dropping upon thy head. 

What, art thou waking? 
Ant. Do you not hear me speak? 

) Seh. Ido; [] and surely 

j It is a sleepy language, and thou speak’st 
^Out of thy sleep. What is it thou didst say? 
sThis is a strange rej^ose, to be asleep 
sWith eyes wide open; standing, speaking, 
S moving, 

> And yet so fast asleep. 

11 Ant. Noble Sebastian, 

Thou iett’st thy fortune sleep, — die, rather; 
wink’st 

Whiles thou art waking. 

Thou dost snore distinctly; 
There ’s meaning in thy snores. 

Ant. I am more serious than my custom: you 
, Must be so too, if heed me ; ^ which to do 220 
^Trebles thee o’er. 

Seh. Well, I am standing water. 

? Ant. I ’ll teach you how to flow. 

\ Do so: to ebb 

I Hereditary sloth instructs me. 

( Ant. O, 

( If you but knew how you the purpose cherish 
J Whiles thus you mock it! how, in stripping it, 

5 You more invest it! Ebbing men, indeed, 


1 If Jieed mCf i e if you heed me. 
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Most often do so near the bottom run J 

By their own fear or sloth. ^ 

] Prithee, say on : ; 

The setting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 
A matter from thee; and a biitli, indeed, 230 
Which throes thee much to yield. 

Ant. Thus, sir: 

Although this lord of weak remembrance, 
this, — 

Who shall be of as little memory 
When he is earth’d, — hath here almost per- 
suaded, — 

[|For he’s a spirit of persuasion, only] 
Professes to persuade, ^ — the king his son ’s 
alive, — 

’T is as impossible that he ’s undrown’d 
As he that sleeps here swims. 

^'^ 6 . I have no hope 

That he ’s undrown’d. 

Ant. O, out of that “ no hope” 

What great hope have you! []na hope, that; 

way, is 240 ^ 

Another wa}^ so high a hope that even ; 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink'^ beyond, ) 
But doubt discovery there. ] Will you grant ^ 
with me 

That Ferdinand is drown’d ? 

^^eh. He ’s gone. 

Ant. Then, tell me, 

Who ’s the next heir of Na})les ? 

Claribel. 

Ant She that is queen of Tunis; she that 
dwells 

Ten leagues beyond man’s life; t she that from ? 

Naples > 

Can have no note,^ unless the sun were post, — ? 
The man-i’-the-m con’s too slow,— till new-born I 
chins ? 

Be rough and razorable ; she from whom 250 J 
We all Avere sea-swallow’d, though some cast^ 
again; ? 

And, by that destiny, to perform an act I 
Whereof what ’s past is prologue; what to come, j 
In yours and my discharge. ^ 

Seb. What stuff is this! — How say you?^ 
^Tis true, my brother’s daughter’s queen ofs 
Tunis; $ 

- Only professes to persuade, persuasion is his only pro- 
fession. 

3 IFmA:=sinallest space. 


^ Note, information 
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^ So is she heir of Naples; ’twixt which regions 
^ There is some space. 

^ Ant. ] A space whose every cubit 

Seems to cry out, “ How shall that Clanbel 
Measure us back to Naples'^ Keep in Tunis, 
And let Sebastian wake!” — Say, this were 
death 200 

That now hath seiz’d them; why, they were 
no worse 

Than now they are. There be that can rule 
Naples 

J As well as he that sleeps; [fiords that can prate 
^ As amply and unnecessarily 
?As this Gonzalo; I myself could make 
^ A chough of as deep chat. ] O, that you bore 
The mind that I do I what a sleep were this 
For your advancement! Do you understand me? 
Seb. Methinks I do. 

Ant. And how does your content 

Tender your own good fortune? 

Beh. I remember 

You did supplant your brother Prospero. 

Ant. True: 

And look how well my garments sit upon me; 
Much f eater ^ than before: my brother’s ser> 
vants 273 

Were then my fellows; now they are rny men. 
Seh. But, for your conscience, — 

Ant Ay, sir; where lies that? if ’twere a 

kibe,2 

’T would put me to my slipper: but I feel not 
This deity ill my bosom* twenty consciences. 
That stand ’twixt me and Milan, candied^ be 
they. 

And melt, ere they molest! Here lies your 
brother, 280 

No better than the earth he lies upon. 

If he were that which now he ’s like, that ’s 
dead; 

Whom I, with this obedient steel, three inches 
of it. 

Can lay to bed for ever; whiles you, doing thus, 
To the perpetual wink for aye might put 
This ancient morsel, this Sir Prudence, who 
^ Should not upbraid our course. [[ For all the 
< rest, 

(They’ll take suggestion^ as a cat laps milk; 

1 F eater, more trimly. 2 jTi&e, a sore heel. 

8 Candied, congealed. 

^ Suggestion, prompting, temptation. 


They ’ll tell the clock to any business that ^ 
We say befits the hour. ] '' 

tSeh. Thy case, dear friend, 

Shall be my precedent; as thou gott’st Milan, 
I’ll come by Naples. Draw thy swmrd: one 
stroke 292 

Shall free thee from the tribute which thou 
pay’st; 

And 1 the king shall love thee. 

Ant. Draw together; 

A.nd when I rear my hand, do you the like. 

To fall it on Gonzalo. 

Seh. 0, but one word. [They converse apart. 

Music. Re-enter Ariel, invisible. 

An. My master through his art foresees the 
danger 

That you, his friend, are in; and sends me 
forth, — 

For else his project dies, — to keep them living. 

[Rmgs in Gonzalo^ s ear. 

Willie you here do snoring he, 300 

Opcn-ey’d conspiiacy 
His tune doth take. 

Tf of life you kccii a care, 

Shake off slumher, and beware* 

Awake, Awake' 

A7it. Then let us both be sudden. 

Goyi. [ Wahing] Now, good angels 

Preserve the king! 

[To RehastiaQiandAntoiiio'\ Why, how now! — 
[To Alonso'] Ho, awake! — 

[To Sebastian and Ayitonio] Why are you 
drawn Wherefore this ghastly looking ? 
Aloyi. [Wahiyig] What’s the matter? 

Seh. Whiles we stood here securing your 
repose, 310 

Even now, we heard a hollow burst of bel- 
lowing 

Like bulls, or rather lions: did’t not wake you? 
It struck mine ear most terribly. 

Aloyi. I heard nothing. 

^Ant. 0 , ’twas a din to fright a monster’s 
ear. 

To make an earthquake ! sure, it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. ] 

Alon. Heard you this, Gonzalo? 

Goyi. Upon mine honour, sir, I heard a 
humming, 

And that a strange one too, which did awake me : 
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I shak’d you, sir, and cried: as mine eyes Alon Lead off this ground; and let ’s make 
open’d, 319 further search 

I saw their weapons drawn : — there was a noise, For my poor son. 

That’s verily. ’Tis best we stand upon our Goti. Heavens keep him from these 
guard, beasts’ 

Or that we quit this place: let ’s draw our wea- For he is, sure, i’ the island. 

pous. Alon. Lead away. [Exit with the others. 



Tnn What have we here? a man or a ShIi? dead or alive? A fish • he smells like a fish ; a very ancient and 
fish-like smell , a kind of, not of the newest, Poor- John —(Act u 2. 25-28,) 


And yet I needs must curse. But they ’ll nor 
pinch. 

Fright me with urchin-shows, pitch me i’ the 
mire, 

Hor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid ’em: but 
For every trifle are they set upon me; 8 
Sometime like apes, that mow and chatter at me, 
And after bite me; then like hedgehogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my footfall; sometime am I 
All wound with adders, who with cloven 
tongues 

T)o hiss me into madness. — Lo, now, lol 
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Ari Prospero my lord shall know wliat I 
have done: — 320 

So, king, go safely on to seek thy son. [Exit 

Scene II. Another part of the island. 

Enter Caliban %oith a burden of xoood. A noise 
of thunder heard. 

Cal. All the infections that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and 
make him 

By inch-meal^ a disease! His spirits hear me, 

1 By inch-weal, inch by inch. 
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Here comes a spirit of his; and to torment me 
Por bringing wood in slowly. I hi fall flat; 
Perchance he will not mind me. [Lies down. 

Enter Trinculo. 

Trin. Here ’s neither bush nor shrub, to bear 
off any weather at all, and another storm brew- 
ing; I hear it sing b the wind: yond same black 
cloud, yond huge one, looks like a foul bom- 
bard^ that would shed his liquor. Tf it should 
thunder as it did before, 1 know not where to 
hide my head yond same cloud cannot choose 
but fall by pailfuls. — What have we here'? a 
man or a fish ^ dead or alive A fish : he smells 
like a fish; a very ancient and fish-like smell; 
a kind of, not of the newest, Poor-John.‘^ A 
strange fish ’ Were I m England now, as once 
I was, and had but tins fish painted, not a 
holiday fool there but would give a piece of 
silver: there would this monster make a man; 
[any strange beast there makes a man:] when 
they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beg- 
gar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. 
Legg’d like a man' and his fins like arms! 
Warm, o’ my troth I I do now let loose my 
opinion, hold it no longer,— this is no fish, but 
an islander, that bath lately suffered by a 
thunderbolt. [Thunder. ’\ Alas, the storm is 
come again ! my best way is to creep under 
his gaberdine; there is no other shelter here- 
about: misery acquaints a man with strange 
bed-fellows. I will here shroud^ till the dregs 
of the storm be past. 43 

[Creeps under Caliban^ s garment. 

Enter Stephano, singing; a bottle in his hand. 

jSte. I shall no more to sea, to sea, 

Hero shall I die a-shorc, — 

This is a very scurvy tune to sing at a man’s 
funeral: well, here’s my comfort. [Brinks. 

The master, the swabber,^ the boatswain, and I, 
The gunner, and his mate, 

Lov’d Mall, Meg, and Marian, and Margoiy, BO 
But none of us car’d for Kate; 

For she had a tongue with a tang,® 

Would cry to a sailor, Go hang ! 


1 Bombard, a large flagon. 

2 Poor-John, hake fish dried and salted. 

3 Shroud, take shelter. 

4 Swabber, one who mops the deck of a ship. 

5 Tang, twang. 


She lov’d not the savoui of tar nor of pitch; 

Y et a tailor might scratch her where’er she did itch. 

Then, to sea, boys, and let her go hang! 

Tliis is a scurvy tune too: but here’s my 
comfort. [Brinks. 

Cal. Do not torment me : — 0 I 58 

Ste. What’s the matter'? Have we devils 
here ^ Do you put tricks upon ’s with savages 
and men of Ind, ha'? 1 have not scap’d drown- 
ing, to be afeard now of your four legs; for it 
hath been said, As proper a man as ever went 
on four legs cannot make him give ground; 
and it shall be said so again, while Stephano 
breathes at nostrils. 

Cal. The spirit torments me:— O ! 

Ste. This IS some monster of the isle with 
four legs, who hath got, as I take it, an ague. 
Where the devil should he learn our language 1 
I will give him some relief, if it be but for 
that. If I can recover him, and keep him tame, 
and get to Naples with him, he ’s a present for 
any emperor that ever trod on neat’s-leather. 

Cal. Do not torment me, prithee; I ’ll bring 
my wood home faster. T5 

Ste. He ’s in his fit now, and does not talk 
after the wisest. He shall taste of my bottle: 
if he have never drunk wine afore, it will go 
near to remove his fit. If I can recover him, 
and keep him tame, I will not take too much 
for him; he shall pay for him that hath him, 
and that soundly. 

Cal. Thou dost me yet but little hurt; thou 
wilt anon, I know it by thy trembling: now 
Prosper works upon thee. 84 

Ste. Come on your ways; open your mouth; 
here is that which will give language to you, 
cat: open your mouth; this will shake your 
shaking, I can tell you, and that soundly 
[gives Caliban drinJe] : you cannot tell who ’s 
your friend: open your chaps again [gives 
Caliban drinkl. 

Trin. I should know that voice: it should 
be — but he is drown’d; and these are devils: 
— O, defend me ! 92 

Ste. Pour legs and two voices, — a most deli- 
cate monster 1 His forward voice, now, is to 
speak well of his friend; his backward voice 
is to utter foul speeches and to detract. If all 
the wine in my bottle will recover him, I will 
help his ague .— Caliban drink.l Come, 
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— Amen I I will pour some in tliy other 

mouth. 

Trm. Stephano > — • lOO 

Doth thy other mouth call me — Mercy, 
mercy' This is a devil, and no monster: I will 
leave him; I have no long spoon. 

Tnn. Stephano ! —if thou beest Stephano, 
touch me, and speak to me; for I am Trinculo, 
— he not afeard, — thy good friend Trin- 
culo. 

Si(e. If thou beest Trinculo, come forth: I’ll 
pull thee by the lesser legs: if any be Trin- 
culo’s legs, these are they. [D?-aws Trinculo 
out hy the legs from under Calihan^s garment^] 
— Thou art very Trinculo indeed ! How earnest 
Jthou to be the siege ^ of this moon-calf [^can 
$he vent Trinculos^] ill 

Tnn. I took him to be killed with a thun- 
der-stroke. — But art thou not drown’d, Ste- 
phano I hope, now, thou art not drown’d. 
Is the storm overblown I hid me under the 
dead moon-calf’s gaberdine for fear of the 
storm. And art thou living, Stephano^ 0 
Stephano, two Neapolitans scap’d ! 

8te. Prithee, do not turn me about; my 
stomach is not constant. 

Cal. [AsuW] These be fine things, an if they 
be not sprites. 120 

That’s a brave god, and bears celestial liquor: 
I will kneel to him. 

hite. How didst thou scape? How earnest 
thou hither? swear, by this bottle, how thou 
earnest hither. I escap’d upon a butt of sack, 
which the sailors heaved o’eihoard, by this 
; bottle! which I made of the bark of a tree 
$with mine own hands, since I was cast 
ashore. 12 s 

^ Cal. I ’ll swear, upon that bottle, to be thy 
/true subject; for the liquor is not earthly.] 

Ste. Here; swear, then, how thou escap’dst. 

Trin. Swam ashore, man, like a duck: I can 
swim like a duck, I ’ll be sworn. 

Ste. Here, kiss the book [gives Trinculo 
drink]. Though thou canst swim like a duck, 
thou art made like a goose. 

Trin. 0 Stephano, hast any more of 
this? 

Ste. The whole butt, man: my cellar is in 


2 Moon-calf f abortion! 


a rock by the sea-side, where my wine is hid. 
— How now, moon -calf how does thine 
ague i ;]9 
Cal. Hast thou not dropp’d from heaven? 
Ste. Out o’ the moon, I do assure thee : I 
was the man-i’-tlie-moon when time was. 

Cal. I have seen thee in her, and I do adore 
thee: 

My mistress show’d me thee, and thy dog, and 
thy bush. 

Ste. Come, swear to that; kiss the book: — 
I will furnish it anon with new contents* — 
swear. [Gives Caliban drink. 

Trin. By this good light, this is a very shal- 
low monster ' — I afeard of him ' — a very weak 
monster: — the man-i’-the-moon ' — a most poor 
credulous monster ' — Well drawn, monster, in 
good sooth. 150 

Cal. I ’ll show thee every fertile inch o’ the 
island; 

And I’ll kiss thy foot: I prithee, be my 
god. 

Trin. By this light, a most perfidious and 
drunken monster 1 when ’s god ’s asleep, he ’ll 
rob his bottle. 

Cal. I ’ll kiss thy foot; I ’ll swear myself thy 
subject. 

Ste. Come on, then; down, and swem\ 

Trin. I shall laugli myself to death at this 
puppy-headed monster : a most scurvy mon- 
ster! I could find in my heart to beat 
him, — 160 

Ste. Come, kiss. [Gives Caliban drink. 
Trin. But that the poor monster ’s in drink : 
an abominable monster ! 

Cal. I’ll show thee the best springs; I’ll 
pluck thee berries; 

I’ll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
A plague upon the tyrant that I serve ! 

I’ll bear him no more sticks, but follow 
thee, 

Thou wondrous man. 

Trin. A most ridiculous monster, to make a 
wonder of a poor drunkard ! 170 

Gal. I prithee, let me bring thee where crabs 
grow; 

And I with my long nails will dig thee pig- 
nuts; 

Show thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee 
how 


1 Biege, excrement. 
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To snare tlie nimble marmoset; I ’ll bring thee 
To clustering filberts, and sometimes I’ll get 
thee iTo 

Young scamels from the rock. Wilt thou go 
with me^ 


Sie I prithee now, lead the way, without 
any more talking — Tniiculo, the king and all 
our company else being drown’d, we wall in- 
herit here. Here, bear my bottle : fellow 
Trinculo, we ’ll fill him by and by again. 



Ste 0 1)1 ave monster ! lead the way —(Act u 2 192 ) 




Cal. \_Si7iffS dninicnli/l Farewell, master, fare- 
well, farewell] 

Trin. A howling monster; a drunken mon- 
ster! 

Cal. No moiG clams Fil make for fish; 184 

Nor fetch in firing 
At rec|iuring; 


Nor scrape treneber, nor wash dish: 

’Ban, ’Ban, Ca — Caliban 
Has a new master — Get a now man. 

[] Freedom, hey-day! hey-day, freedom! free- 
dom, hey-day, freedom! 191 

0 bravo monster! lead the way.] 

[Esceunt. 


ACT 

ScBNK T. Before Prospero\^ eelL 

Enter Fbrdinand, hearing a log. 

Fer. There be some sjiorts are painful, and 
their labour 

Delight in them sets off: sonic kinds of baseness 
Are nobly nndex'gone; a,ud most ])oor matters 
Point to rich ends. This ray mean task 
Would be as heavy to me as odious, but 
The mistress which I serve quickens whjit’s 
dead, 

And makes my laboiu's pleasures: O, she is 
Ten times more gentle than her father’s 
crabbed,— 


III. 

And he ’s compos’d of harshness! I must re- 
move 9 

Some thousands of these logs, and pile them up, 
Upon a soi'e injunction: my sweet mistress 
Weeps when she sees me work; and says such 
baseness 

Had never like executor. I forget: 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my 
labour; 

Most busiest when I do it. 

Enter Miranda; and Prospero hekind. 

Mir. Alas, now, pray you, 

Work not so hard: I would the lightning had 
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Burnt up those logs that you are enjoin’d to 
pile’ 

5 Pray, set it down, and rest you: [jwhen this 
$ burns, 

^ ’T will weep for having wearied you. ] My 
father 19 

Is hard at study; pray, now, rest yourself: 

He ’s safe for these three hours. 

Fer. 0 most dear mistress, 

The sun will set before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

Mir. If you ’ll sit down, 

I ’ll bear your logs the while : pray, give me 
that; 

I ’ll carry ’t to the pile. 

Fer. No, precious creature; 

I had rather crack my sinews, break my back, 
Than you should such dishonour undergo, 
While I sit lazy by. 

Mir. It would become me 

As well as it does you: and I should do it 
With much more ease; for my good will is 
to it, 30 

And yours it is against. 

J [Pros.\^Aside\ Poor worm, thou art infected! 
jjThis visitation shows it, 

^ i/Vr.] You look wearily. 

Fer. No, noble mistress; ’tis fresh morning 
with me 

When you are by at night. I do beseech you, — 
Chiefly that I might set it in my prayers, — 
What is your name 

Mir. Miranda. — 0 my father, 

I have broke your hest^ to say so' 

Fer. Admir’d Miranda! 

Indeed the top of admiration; worth 
What ’s dearest to the world ! Full many a lady 
H ha ve ey’d with best regard ; £ and many a time 
(The harmony of their tongues hath into bond- 

\ age 41 

5 Brought my too diligent ear: for several^ 
virtues 

^Have I lik’d several women; never any 
sWith so full soul, but some defect in her 
? Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow’d,^ 
S And put it to the foil: ] but you, 0 you, 

So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best! 


1 Best, command. 2 Several, separate s Ow'd, owned, 
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Mir. C ^ know 

One of my sex; no woman’s face remember, ' 
Save, from my glass, mine own ; nor have I 
seen 50 J 

More that I may call men, than you, good;! 

fi iend, ^ 

And my dear father: how features are abroad, I 
I am skilless of; but, by my modesty, — i 
The jewel in my dower, — ] I would not wish^ 
Any companion in the world but you; 

Nor can imagination form a shape, 

Besides yourself, to like of But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father’s pre- 
cepts 

I therein do forget. 

Fer. I am, in my condition, 

A prince, Miranda; I do think, a king, — eo 
I would not so !-C and would no more endure J 
This wooden slavery than to suffer ( 

The flesh-fly blow my mouth.] Hear my sour 
speak: 

The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service; there resides. 

To make me slave to it; and for your sake 
Am I this patient log-man. 

Mir. Do you love me^ 

Fe7\ O heaven, 0 earth, bear witness to this 
sound, 

And crown what I profess with kind event, 
[;if I speak true' if hollowly, invert To< 

What best is boded me to mischief 1 ] I, \ 
Beyond all limit of what else*^ i’ the world, 

Do love, prize, honour you. , 

Mir. I am a fool 

To weep at what I am glad of. 

Pros. lAsidel Fair encounter 

Of two most rare affections ! Heavens rain gi*ace 
On that which breeds between ’em! 

Fe7\ Wherefore weep you ^ 

Mir. At mine unworthiness, that dare not 
offer 

What I desire to give; and much less take 
What I shall die to want. But this is trifling; 
And all the more it seeks to hide itself, so 
The bigger bulk it shows. Hence, bashful 
cunning! 

And prompt me, plain and holy innocence! 

I am your wife, if you will marry me; 


4 What else, whatever else there may be. 
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If not, I ’ll die yoiu’ maid to be your fellow^ 
You may deny me; but I’ll be your servant, 
Whether you will or no. 

Fer. My mistress, dearest; 

And I thus humble ever. 

Mir. My husband, then'? 

Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e’er of freedom: here’s my hand. 


Mir. And mine, with my heart in’t: and 
now farewell 90 

Till half an hour hence. 

Fer. A thousand thousand! 

\Exeunt Ferdinand and Miranda severally. 
Pros. So glad of this as they I cannot be, 
Who are surpris’d withal; but my rejoic- 
ing 


~77dMW^A 





Far. O heaven, 0 earth, bear witness to this sound, 
And crown what I profess with kind event, 

If I speak true !■— (Act in. l GB-70 ) 


At nothing can be more. I ’ll to my book; 
For yet, ere supper-time, must I perform 
Much business appertaining. [Fa^it. 

Scene II. Another part of the island. 

Enter Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo, 
with a bottle. 

Ste. Tell not me; — when the butt is out, we 
will drink water; not a drop before: tliere- 


1 Fellow , companion. 


fore bear up, and board ’em. — Servant-mon- 
ster, drink to me. 

Trm. Servant-monster! the folly of this 
island! They say there’s but five upon this 
isle, we are three of them; if the other two 
be brain’d like us, the state totters. 

Ste. Drink, servant-monster, when I bid 
thee: thy eyes are almost set in thy head, lo 

[Caliban drinks. 

Trin. Where should they be set else? he 
were a brave monster indeed, if they were set 
in his tail. 
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jSte. My man -monster hath drowned his 
tongue in sack : for my part, the sea cannot 
drown me; I swam, ere I could recover the 
shore, five-and-thii’ty leagues off and on, by 
this light. — Thou shalt be my lieutenant, 
monster, or my standard. 

Tnn. Your lieutenant, if you list; he^s no 
standard. 20 

Ste. Wedl not run, Monsieur Monster. 

Trm. Nor go neither: but you’ll lie, like 
dogs; and yet say nothing neither. 

Ste. Moon-calf, speak once in thy life, if 
thou beest a good moon-calf. 

GaL How does thy honour? Let me lick 
thy shoe. 

I dl not serve him, he is not valiant. 

Trin. Thou liest, most ignorant monster I 
am in case to justle a constable. Why, thou 
debosh’d fish, thou, was there ever man a 
coward that hath drunk so much sack as I to- 
day? Wilt thou tell a monstrous lie, being 
but half a fish and half a monster^ 33 

Cal. Lo, how he mocks me ’ wilt thou let 
him, my lord? 

Trin. Lord,” quoth he ! — that a monster 
should be such a natural ! 

Cal. Lo, lo, again! bite him to death, I 
prithee. 

Ste. Trinculo, keep a good tongue in your 
head: if you prove a mutineer, — the next 
tree! The poor monster ^s my subject, and he 
shall not suffer indignity. 42 

Cal. I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be 
pleased to hearken once again to the suit I 
made to thee ? 

Ste. Marry, will I: kneel and repeat it; I 
will stand, and so shall Trinculo. 

Enter Ariel, invisible. 

Cal. As I told thee before, I am subject to 
a tyrant, — a sorcerer, that by his cunning hath 
cheated me of the island. 50 

Ari. Thou best. 

Cal. Thou liest, thou jesting monkey, thou: 
I would my valiant master would destroy thee! 
I do not lie. 

Ste. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more 
in ’s tale, by this hand, I will supplant some 
of your teeth. 

Trin. Why, I said nothing. 
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Ste. Mum, then, and no more. — \To Cali- 
han'\ Proceed. 

Cal. I say, by sorcery he got this isle; eo 
Prom me he got it. If thy greatness will 
Revenge it on him,— for I know thou dar’st. 
But this thing dare not, — 

Ste. That ’s most certain. 

Cal. Thou shalt be lord of it, and I II serve 
thee. 

Ste. How now shall this be compass’d? 
Canst thou bring me to the party? 

Cal. Yea, yea, my lord: I ’ll yield him thee 
asleep. 

Where thou mayst knock a nail into his head. 
Ari. Thou liest; thou canst not. 70 

Cal. What a pied ninny’s this ' — Thou scurvy 
patch !i — 

I do beseech thy greatness, give him blows, 
And take his bottle from him : Avhen that’s gone, 
He shall drink naught but brine; for I ’ll not 
show him 

Where the quick freshes ^ are. 

Ste. Trinculo, run into no further danger: 
interrupt the monster one word further, and, 
by this hand, I ’ll turn my mercy out 0’ doors, 
and make a stock-fish of thee. 

Trin. Why, wliat did I ? I did nothing. I ’ll 
go further off. si 

Ste. Didst thou not say he lied? 

Ari. Thou liest. 

Ste. Do I so? take thou that \strihes Trin- 
culo]. As you like this, give me the lie an- 
other time. 

Trin. I did not give the lie, — Out o’ your 
wits, and hearing too ? — A pox o’ your bottle 1 
this can sack and drinking do. — A murrain on 
your monster, and the devil take your fingers! 
Cal. Ha, ha, ha! 90 

Ste. Now, forward with your tale. — Prithee, 
stand further off. 

Gal. Beat him enough : after a little time, 

I II beat him too. 

Ste. Stand further. — Come, proceed. 

Why, as I told thee, ’t is a custom with him 
r the afternoon to sleep: then thou mayst 
brain him. 

Having first seiz’d his books; or with a log 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake. 


1 Patch, fool. 


2 Quick freshes, springs ot fresh water. 
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Or cut Ins wesaud^ with thy knife: remember, 
First to possess his hooks ; for wdthoiit them 
He ’s but a sot,^ as I am, nor ha.fch not loi 
One spirit to command : they all do hate liim 
As rootedly as I:— burn but his books. 

^[[He has brave utensils, — for so he calls 
them, — 


ACT III Scene 2 

Whicli, when he has a house, he hi deck withal : ^ 
And that most deeply to consider is / 

The beauty of Ins daughter; lie himself / 
Calls her a nonpareil. I never saw a woman, 
But only Sycorax my dam and she; ^ ^ 

But she as fai* suipasseth Sycorax no ^ 

As great’st does least. 



noIsoMakcthouthat(./nA««rn,u.nZoJ A« you lUcc tlun, gn-o me thcC.o anolhcr tnno H Act in L> a'J-ao.) 


^ Is it SO brave a lass? 

? Cal. Ay, lord, she will become thy bed, 1 
? warrant, 

JAnd bring tliee forth brave brood. 2 

Ste. Monster, I will kill this man: bis 

daughter and I will bo king a.nd quoon, 

save our graces'- and Trinculo ami thyself 
shall be viceroys.— Dost thou like the i.lot 
Trinculo? ^ 

Tnn. Excellent. 

Ste. Give me thy hand: I am sorry I beat 
thee; but, while thou livest, keep a good 
tongue in thy head. joi 


1 Vesani, wmdpjpo s sot, fool. 


i'ul. Within thi.s half lumrwill he be asleep: 
Wilt thou destroy him then? 

Ay, on mine honour. 
AH. This will I tell my master. 

Cal. Thou mak’st mo merry; 1 am full of 
])h)asure: 

Let ns be jocund: will you troll the catch^ 
You taught me but while-erc?*^ 

^Ste. At thy request, monstei*, T will do rea- 
son, any reason.— Ooim^ on, Trinculo, lot us 

tdoiit 'cm and scout ’em, and scout ’em and flout ’em; 
Thought i.s free. ;jg 2 


« Tmll the cateh, .siug tlio tune. 
4 Bxit while-ere, but a while ago. 
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CciL That 's not the tune. 

[Ai'iel jjlays the time on a tabor and pipe. 
Ste. What is this same 
Trin. This is the tune of our catch, play’d 
by the picture of Nobody. 

Ste. If thou beest a man, show thyself in thy 
likeness : if thou beest adevil, take ’t as thou list. 
Trin. 0, forgive me my sins! 


Ste. He that dies pays all debts: I defy 
thee. — Mercy upon us! 141 

Cal. Art thou afeard? 

Ste. No, monster, not I. 

Cal. Be not afeard; the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and 
hurt not. 

Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 



Cal Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 

Will hum about mine ears; and sometime voices. Will make me sloop again.— (Act in. 2 146-149.) 


Will hum about mine ears; and sometime 
voices, 

That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep. 
Will make me sleep again: and then, in 
dreaming, 

Tlie clouds methought would open, and show 
riches 150 

Eeady to drop upon me; that, when I wak’d, 
I cried to dream again. 

Ste. This wall prove a brave kingdom to me, 
where I shall have my music for nothing. 

Cal. When Prospero is destroy’d. 

Ste. That shall be by and by: I remember 
the story. 


Ti'in. The sound is going away; let’s follow 
it, and after do our work. 

Ste. Lead, monster; we ’ll follow. — I would 
I could see this taborer! he lays it on. ie.o 
Trin. Wilt come? I ’ll follow, Stephano. 

[Kveiint. 

Scene III. Another part of the idand. 

Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
Adrian, Francisco, and others. 

Qon. By’r lakin,^ I can go no further, sir; 
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1 By 'r lakin , by our Lady. 
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ACT III. Scene 3 


( My old bones ache : [^here ’s a maze trod, in deed, 
''Through forth -rights^ and meanders!] by 
your patience, 

I needs must rest me. 

Alon, Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 

Who am myself attach’d ^ with weariness, 

To the dulling of my spints: sit down, and rest. 
Even here I will put off my hope, and keep it 


No longer for my flatterer: he is drown’d 
I^Whom thus we stray to find; and the seal 
mocks \ 

Our frustrate search on land. Well, let him go.] ) 
Ant. [Adde to Sebastian'] I am right glad 
that he ’s so out of hope. 1 1 

Do not, for one repulse, forgo the purpose 
That you resolv’d to effect. 



Seh. \_Aside to Antonio] The next advan- 
tage 

Will we take thoroughly. 

Ant. \_Asideto Sehastiani] Lot it be to-night; 

Eor, now they are oppress’d with travel, 
they 

Will not, they cannot, use such vigilance 

As when they are fresh. 

Seh. {Aside to Antonio] I say, to-night: no 
more. {Solemn and st7'ange innsic. 

Alon. What harmony is this My good 
fi'iends, hark! 

Gon. Marvellous sweet music! 


1 Forth-rights, straight paths 

2 Attach'd, seized. 


Enter Prospero ahove^ inoisihle. Enter helow^ 
several strange S/ntpes^ bringing in a ban- 
quet: theg dance about it with gentle actions 
of salutation; and^ inviting the King^ Sc. 
to cat., they depart. 

Alon. Give us kind keepers, heavens!— - 
What were these? 20 

^Seb. A living drollery.'^ Now I will be- 
lieve 

That there are unicorns; that in Arabia 

There i.s one tree, the pluenix’ throne; one 
phtenix 

At this hour reigning thex^e. 


3 Drolkry, puppet-show. 
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j Ant. I ’ll believe both; 

(And vdiat does else want credit, come to 
J me, 

jAnd 111 be sworn ’t is true: travellei’s neV 
^ did lie, 

) Though fools at home condemn ’em. 

! (Joii. If m Naples 

I should report this now, would they believe 
me'^ 

If I should say, I saw such islanders, — 

Por, certes, these are people of the island, — 
Who, though they are of monstrous shape, yet, 
note, 31 

Their manners are more gentle-kind than of 
Our human generation you shall find 
Many, nay, almost any. 

Pros. [Aside] Honest lord, 

Thou hast said well; for some of you there 
! present 

I Are worse than devils. 

Alo)i. I cannot too much muse^ 

Such shaiDes, such gesture, and such sound, 
expressing — 

Although they want tlie use of tongue — a kind 
> Of excellent dumb discourse. 

\ Pros. [Aside] Praise in departing.] 

Fran. They vanish’d strangely. 

Seh. No matter, since 

They have left their viands behind; for we 
have stomachs. — 4i 

Will ’t please you taste of what is here ? 

J lAlon Noth 

j Gon. Paith, sir, you need not fear. When 
j we were boys, 

5 Who would believe that there were moun- 

I taineers 

^ Dew -lapp’d like bulls, whose throats had 
( hanging at ’em 

I Wallets of flesh 1 or that there were such 
men 

Whose heads stood in their breasts? which 
now we find 

^ Each putter-out of five for one will bring us 
? Good warrant of. ] 

Alo7i. I will stand to, and feed. 

Although my last: no matter, since I feel 50 
The best is past. — Brother, my lord the duke, 
Stand to, and do as we. 

1 Muse, wonder at. 
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Thunder and liglitnioig. Enter Ariel, lile a 
harpy; claps his icings upon the table; and^ 
with a quaint device^ the banquet vanishes. 

Ari. You are three men of sin, £ wdiom Des- ) 

tiny— _ ^ I 

That hath to instrument this lower world ; 
And what is in’t, — the never-surfeited sea ^ 
Hath caus’d to belch up you; and on this island, f 
Where man doth not inhabit, — you ’mongst^ 
men / 

Being most unfit to live. I have made you mad ; ^ 
And even with such-like valour men hang and ^ 
drown ^ 

Their proper selves. ^ 

[AlonsOy Eebastiaiiy Sc. draiv their swords. / 
You fools' I and my fellows J 
Are ministers of Pate: the elements, oij 

Of whom your swords are tenipei’’d, may as well ( 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock’d-atj 
stabs ( 

Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish < 
One dowle^ that’s in my plume: my fellow- j 
ministers ^ 

Are like^ invulnerable. If you could hurt, ^ 
Your swords are now too massy for yourj 
strengths, J 

And will not be uplifted. But remember, — i 
For that ’s my business to you,— ] that £ you s 
three ] ^ 

From Milan did supplant good Prospero; ro 
Expos’d unto the sea, which hath requit it, 
Him and his innocent child: for which foul 
deed 

[|The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have J 
Incens’d the seas and shores, yea, all the crea- J 
tures, I 

Against your peace. Thee of thy son, Alonso, \ 
They have bereft; and do pi'onounce, by me,]s 
Lingering perdition — [worse than any death | 
Can be at once — ] shall step by step attend I 
You and your ways; whose wraths to guard 
you from, — 

Which here, in this most desolate isle, else 
falls so 

Upon your heads, — is nothing but hearts- 
sorrow 

And a clear life ensuing. 


2 Dowle, fibre of down. 


2 Like, alike 
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He vanishes in thunder; then^ to soft nuisiL% 
enter the idhapes again, and dance u'ltfi 
modes and moivs, and carry oat the table. 


^ |[ Pros.^ [Aside'\ Bravely the figure of this 

(' harpy hast thou 

/ Perform’d, my Ariel , a grace it had, devouring . 
^ Of my instruction hast thou nothing bated 
/In what thou hadst to say: so, with good life, 
/And observation strange, my meaner ministers 


/Their several lands have done. My high 
/ charms work, 

/And these, mine enemies, are all knit up 
jIn their distractions: they now are in my 
J power; 

/And in these fits I leave them, while I visit 
/; Young Ferdinand, — whom they suppose is 


< drown’d, — 

^ And his and mine lov’d darling. [AlaV above, 
/. Gon. I’ the name of something holy, sir, 
? why stand you 

Mn this strange staie'? 


Alon. O, it IS monstrous, monstrous P 

Methoiiglit the billows spoke, and told me^ 
of It, / 

The winds did sing it to me; and the thunder, / 
That deep and di’eadful organ-pipe, pronounc’d / 
The name of Prospei*. it did bass^ my trespass. / 
Therefore my son i’ the ooze is bedded ; and 
I’ll seek him deeper than e’er plummet i 
sounded, lOi / 

And with him there he mudded. 

Seb. But one fiend at a time,) 

I ’ll tight their legions o’er J 

Ant. I ’ll be tliy second. J 

[Ejceimt Sebastian and Antonio.\ 
Gon. All three of them are desperate: their J 
gi eat guilt, J 

Like poison given to Avork a great time after,/ 
Now gins to bite the spirits — I do beseech you, / 
That are of suppler joints, follow them swiftly, / 
And hinder them from what this ecstasy^ ^ 
May now provoke them to. ^ 

A dr. Follow, 1 pray you.] \_En;eunt.) 


ACT 

Scene I. Before Prosperous cell. 

Enter Prospero, Ferdinand, and AIiranda. 

Pros. If I have too austerely punish’d you, 
Your compensation makes amends; for I 
Have given you here a thread of mine own hh*, 
/Or that for which I live [] who once again 
^ I tender to thy hand: ] all thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test: here, afore 
Heaven, 

I ratify this my rich gift. O Peixlinand, 

Do not smile at me that I boast her olf, o 
For thou shalt find she will outstrip all ])riuse, 
And make it halt behind her. 

Per. I do believe it 

Against an oracle. 

Pros. Then, as my gift, and thine own 
acquisition 

Worthily purchas’d, take my daughter: [but 
Jif thou dost break her virgin-knot before 
? All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
b With full and holy rite be minister’d, 


IV. 

No sweet aspersion^ shall the heavens let fall? 
To make this contract grow; but barren hate,!! 
Sonr-ey’d disdain, and discord, shall bestrew ^ 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly ^ 
That you shall hate it both : therefore take hoed, / 
As Hymen’s lainiis shall light you. ? 

Per. As I hopcj! 

For quiet <lays, fair issue, a.nd long life, / 
With such love as ’t is now, — the murkiest den, ) 
Tlie most 0 ]>p 6 rtuiie place, the strong’st siig-'/ 
gestion < 

Our worser Genius can,‘^ shall never melt / 
Mine honour into lust; to take away / 

The edge of that day’s cekdiraiion, 

When J shall think, or Phoebus’ steeds aroP 
foundeiM, soj 

Or Night kept chain’d below. i 

Pros. Fairly spoke.] ? 

Sit, then, and talk with her; she is thine own. — 
What, Ariell my industrious servant, Ariel! 


I Jiass, uttei‘ lu a iloep fcono 2 lijcstasa, madness. 

•* Asperaton, sin’iukling. ^ Can, i e. is able to make. 
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Enter Ariel. 

An. Wliat would my potent master'? here 
I am. 

Fros. Thou and thy meaner fellows your 
last service 

Did worthily perform; and I must use you 
In such another trick. Go bring the rabble, 
O’er whom I give thee power, here, to this place : 
Incite them to quick motion; for I must 
Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 40 
Some vanity 1 of mine art: it is my promise, 
And they expect it from me. 

Ari. Presently ? 

Fros. Ay, with a twink.^ 

Ari. Before you can say, Come,^’ and “ Go,” 
And breathe twice, and cry, So, so,” 

Each one, tripping on his toe, 

Will be here with mop and mow. 

Do you love me, master? no? 
f Fros. Dearly, my delicate Ariel. £ Do not 
S approach 49 

^Till thou dost hear me call. 

Ari Well, I conceive. [E.vlt. 

^ Fros. Look thou be true; do not give dalliance 
( Too much the rein ; the strongest oaths are straw 
^To the fire i’ the blood: be more abstemious, 
<Or else good night your vowl^ 
j Fer. I warrant you, sir; 

< The white-cold virgin snow upon my heart 
j Abates the ardour of my liver.^ 

\ Fros. WeU. — 

jNow come, my Ariel!] bring a corollary,^ 
Bather than want a spirit: appear, and 
pertly 1 ® — 

No tongue; all eyes; be silent. music. 

Enter Iris. 

/m. Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease; 61 
Thy turfy raoimtains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep; 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims. 

Winch spongy April at thy hesb betrims, 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns; and thy 
broom -groves, 

1 Vanity, illusion 

2 With a twinlc, m a twinkling. 

8 Good night your vow ’ i e farewell to your vow. 

4 Liver, supposed to be the seat of love 
8 A corollary, a surplus. o Pertly, briskly 

7 Stover, fodder for cattle. 
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Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves, 

Being lass-lorn, 8 thy polc-clipt vineyard,^ 

And thy sea-maigc, sterile and rocky-liard. 

Where thou thyself dost air; — the queen o’ the sky, 
Whose watery arch and inessengcr am T, 71 

Bids thee leave these, and with her sovereign grace. 
Here on this grass-plot, in this very place, 

To come and sport: — her peacocks fly amain. 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 

Enter Ceres. 

Cer. Hail, many-coloiu ’d messenger, that ne’er 
Dost disobey the wife of J upiter; 

Who, with thy saffron wings, upon my flowers 
Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers; 

And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown SO 
My bosky acres and my imshrubb’d down. 

Rich scarf to my proud earth, — why hath my queen 
Summon’d me hither, to this shoit-grass’d green? 

Ins. A contract of true love to celebrate; 

And some donation freely to estate 
On the bless’d lovers. 

Cer. [ Tell mo, heavenly bow, J 

If Venus or her son, as thou dost know, ? 

Do now attend the queen 2 Since they did plot t 
The means that dusky Dis^- my daughter got, / 
Her and her blind boy’s scandal’ d company 90 / 

I have forsworn. j! 

Ins. Of her society / 

Be not afraid: I met her deity t 

Cutting the clouds towards Paphos, and her son ^ 
Dove-drawn with her. Hero thought they to have ? 

done ? 

Some wanton charm upon this man and maid, I 
Whoso vows are, that no bed-right shall bo paid ? 

Till Hymen’s torch be lighted* but in vain; J 

Mars’s hot minion is return’d again; ^ 

Her waspish-headed son has broke his arrows, 99 ^ 
Swears he will shoot no more, but play with sparrows, ; 
And be a boy right out. ] j 

Cer. High’st queen of state, 

G-reat Juno, comes; I know her by her gait. 

Enter JuNO. 

Jn no. How does my bounteous sister ? Go with mo 
To bless this twain, that they may prosperous bo. 
And honour’d in their issue. 

Song. 

Juno. Honour, riches, marriage-blessing, 

Long continuance, and increasing, 

Hourly joys be still upon yoid 
Juno sings her blessings on you. 

8 Lass-lorn, forsaken of his mistress 
2 Pole-dipt vineyard, vineyard where the poles are 
dipt, or embraced, by the vines Vineyard is pro- 
nounced as a trisyllable. lo Bosky, woody. 

11 Estate, give as a possession. 12 Dis, Pluto. 
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Cer. Earth’s increase, foison plenty, ^ HO 

Barns and garners never empty; 

Vines with clustering hunches gi owing; 

Plants with goodly burden bowing, 

Spiing come to you at the farthest 
In the very end of harvest ! 

Scarcity and want shall shun you; 

Ceres’ blessing so is on you. 

Fer. Tins is a most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious chaimnigly. May I be bold 
To think these spirits^ 

Pros. Spirits, which by mine art 

I have from their confines ^ calPd to enact 121 
My present fancies. 

Let me live here ever; 

So rare a wonder’d^ father and a wise 
Makes this place Paradise. 

\_Juno and Ceres whisper^ and send Iris 
on emjdoyment. 

Pros. Sweet, now, silence! 

[Juno and Cores whisper seriously;] 

There ’s something else to do ; hush, and be 
mute, 

Or else our spell is marr’d. 

Ins. You nymphs, call’d Nainds, of the wan- 
dering bmoks, 

With your sedg’d crowns an<l cvor-harmloss looks. 
Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
Answer youi summons; Juno docs command 131 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 
A contract of true love; be not too late. 

Enter ceytaiii Nymphs. 

You sunburn’d sicklemcn, of August weary. 

Come hither from the furrow, and bo merry: 

Make holiday; your ryo-straw hats put on, 

And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. 

Enter certain Reapers, properly habited; they 
pin with the Nymphs in a graceful dance.; 
towards the end whereofFiio^i^mio starts sud- 
denly, and speahs; after which, to a stra-nge, 
hollow, and confused noise, they heavily vanish. 

Pros. [_Aside'\ I had forgot that foul con- 
spiracy 

Of the beast Caliban and his confederates 140 
Against my life: tlie ininute of tlieir ])lot 
Is almost come. — [To the Rpirits] Well done; 
— avoid, ^ — no more. 

1 leomm plenty , % e. plentiful abundance. 

2 Confines, abodes. 

3 Wonder'd, able to perform wonders. ^ Avoid, bogono. 


Fer. This is strange . your father ^s in some 
pas.sion*''^ 

That works Inm strongly. 

21 ir. Never till this day 

Saw I him touch’d with anger so distemper’d.® 
Pros. You do look, my son, in a mov’d sort. 
As if you were dismay’d: be elieerful, sir. 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Aic melted into air, into thin air: 150 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloucl-capp’d towers, the goigeous palaces, 
The solemn temjiles, the gieat globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit,^ shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack bebiiid. We a, re such stuff 
As dreams are made on;® and onr little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. — Sir, I am vex’d; 
Bear with my weakness; my old brain is 
tT’oubled : 

Be not disturb’d with my infirmity: IGO 

If you be pleas’d, retire into my cell, 

And there repose, a, turn or two i’ll walk. 

To still my beating mind. 

Ycr. Mir. We wish your ])ea,cc. \^E,ceunt, 
Pros. [7b Arid'] Come with a tlmught! — 
i thank thee, Ariel: come! 

Re-Oiter Auikl. 

xiri. Thy thoughts I cleave to. What’s thy 
pleasure 

Pros. Spirit, 

We must prejiare to meet with® Caliban. 
x\ri. Ay, my comiuander: when I presented 
C lores, 

I thought to liave told thee of it; but I fear’d 
Lest I might anger tluH^. 

Pros. Say aga.iii, where didst tliou leave 
these varlets? HO 

Mn. r told yon, sir, they weiv red-hot with 
drinking; 

So full of valour that they smote the air 
Pov breathing in their faces; l>eat the ground 
For kissing of Ilnur feet; yet always bending 
Towards tl i e i r | u'o j i ict. Th en 1 beat my tal lor ; 
At wlhcJi, like unback’d colts, they prick’d 
their ears, 

5 Passion, strong emotion. 

« Distemper’d, disturbed. Inherit, possess, 

» On, of. ^ To meet with, i.e. to encounter. 
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Advanc’d^ their eyelids, lifted up their noses 
As they smelt music: so I charm’d their ears, 
That, calf-like, they my lowing follow’d through 
Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss, and 
thorns, 

Which enter’d their frail shins: at last I left 
them 


I’ the filthy-mantled pool beyond your cell, 
[There dancing up to the chins, tlmt the foul 
lake 

O’erstunk their feet. ] 

Fros. This was well done, my bird. 

Thy shape invisible retain thou still: 

The trumpery in my house, go bring it hither, 



Pros Hey, Mountain, hey ' 

An Silver 1 there it goes, Silver ' 

P)os Fmy, Fury ! there, Tyrant, there ' hark, hark !-{Act iv 1. 25C-258 ) 


Tor staled to catch these thieves. 

I go, I go. [Exit. 
E^ros. A devil, a born devil, on whose nature 
Nurture can never stick ; on whom my pains, 
Humanely taken, all are lost, quite lost; 190 
And as with age his body uglier grows, 
feo his mind cankers. I will plague them all, 
Even to roaring. — 

RQ-Qnt&T Ariel, loaden with glistering 
apparel, Sc, 

Come, hang them on this line.^ 

^ Advanc'd, ^ Stale, a s ime, lime-tree. 


Prospero and Ariel remain, invisible. Enter 
Caliban, Stepiiano, and Trinculo, all wet 

Cal. Pray you, tread softly, that the blind 
mole may not 

Hear a foot fall: we now are near his cell. 

Ete. Monster, your fairy, which you say is 
a harmless fairy, has done little Letter than 
play’d the Jack^ with us. 

Tfin, Monster, I do smell all horse-piss; at 
which my nose is in great indignation. 200 
Ete. So is mine. — Do you hear, monster? If 

4 The Jack, the »Tack-o’-laiiterii. 
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I should take a displeasure against you, look 
you,— 

Triii. Thou wert but a lust monster. 

CaL Good my lord, give me thy f.ivour still. 
Be patient, for the prize I ’ll bring thee to 
Shall hoodwink this mischance, therefore 
speak softly; — 

All ’s hush’d as midnight yet. 

Trin Ay, but to lose our bottles in the pool, — 
Ste. There is not only disgrace and dis- 
honour in that, monster, but an infinite loss. 

Tri)i. That ’s more to me than my wetting : 
yet this is your harmless fairy, monster. 212 
Ste. I will fetch ofi‘ my bottle, though I be 
o’er ears for my labour. 

Cal. Prithee, my king, be quiet. See’st 
thou here. 

This is the mouth 0’ the cell: no noise, and 
enter. 

Do that good mischief which may make this 
island 

Thine own for ever, aiul I, thy Caliban, 

For aye thy fout-licker. 

Give me thy hand. I do begin to have 
bloody thoughts. 

Trin. 0 King Stephano! O jicer^ 0 worthy 
Stephano! look what a waialrobe here is for 
thee! 

Cal. Let it alone, thou fool; it is but tra,sli. 
Trin. 0 , ho, monster' we know what be- 
longs to a frippery ^. — 0 King Stephano! 

8 te. Put ofi‘ that gown, Trinculo: by this 
hand, I ’ll have that gown, 

Trin. Thy grace shall have it. 

Cal. The dropsy drown this fool I what do 
you mean 220 

To dote thus on such luggage? Let’s alone, 
And do the murder first: if he awake, 

From toe to crown he ’ll fill our skin with 
pinches, 

Make us strange stuff. 

Ste. Be you quiet, monster. — Mistress lino, 
is not this my jerkin? Now is the jerkin under 
the line: now, jerkin, you are like to lose your 
hair, and prove a bald jerkin. 


I Frippery, old-clothes shop. 


T?'m. Do, do: we steal by line and level, 
an ’t like your grace. 210 

Ste. T thank thee for that jest; here ’s a gar- 
ment for ’t: wit shall not go uniewarded while 
I am king of this country. “ Steal by line 
and level” is an excellent pass of pate; ^ there ’s 
another garment for ’t. 

Tnn. Monster, come, put some lime^ upon 
your fingei's, and away with the rest. 

Cal. I will have none on’t. we shall lose 
our time. 

And all be turn’d to barnacles, or to apes 
With foreheads villanous low. 250 

Ste. Monster, lay- to your fingers: help to 
bear this away where my hogshead of wine 
is, or 1 ’ll tuin you out of my kingdom: go to, 
carry this. 

Trin. And this. 

Ste. Ay, and this. 

noii^e of JuLuters heard. Enter divers Spirits, 
in shape of dogs and hounds^ a)ul hunt 
them, about, Puospeiio and Ariel, setting 
them on. 

Pros. Ffey, Mountain, hey! 

Silver! there it goes. Silver' / 

Pros F iiry. Fury ! there, Tyrant, there ! J 
hark, hark'] { 

[Cktlihan, Stephano, and Trinculo are 
driven out. 

Go charge my goblins that they grind their 
joints 

With dry convulsions; shorten up their 
sinews sno 

With aged cramps; and more pinch -spotted 
make them 

Than ])ar<l'^ or cat-o’-mountain.''* 

ArL Plark, they roar! 

Pros. Lot them be huntcnl soumlly. At this 
hour 

Lie ad my mercy all mine enemies: 

Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom: for a little 
Follow, and do me service. [Exemit. 

* Pass ofputd, Bully of wit. 

» Jjvtm, birdlime 'i Panl, leopard. 

5 Cat-o'ommntairi, wild cat. 
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ACT 

ScEKE I. Before the cell of Prospero 

Enter Prospero in his magic rohes^ and Ariel. 

Bros. Now does my project gather to a head. 
My charms crack not; my spirits obey; and 
Time 

Goes upright with his carriage. ''■ How ’s the day? 

Ari, On the sixth hour ; at which time, my lord. 
You said our work should cease. 

Pros I did say so, 

When first I rais’d the tempest. Say, my spirit. 
How fares the king and ’s followers? 

Ari. Confin’d together 

In the same fashion as you gave in charge, 

W Just as you left them; all prisoners, sir, 

Sin the line-grove^ which weather-fends^ your 
> cell;] 10 

They cannot budge till youi’ release.*^ The king. 
His brother, and yours, abide all tliree dis- 
tracted ; 

And the remainder moiuiiing over them. 
Brimful of sorrow and dismay; but chiefly 
jiHim that you term’d, sir, ‘The good old lord, 

I Gonzalo;” 

His tears run down his beard, like winter’s- 
drops 

From eaves of reeds. ] Your charm so strongly 
works ’em, 

That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 

Pros. Dost thou think so, spirit ? 

Ari. Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Pros. And mine shall. 

Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 22 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply 
Passion as they, be kindlier mov’d than thou art ? 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to 
the quick, 

Yet, with my nobler reason, ’gainst my fury 
Do I take part: the rarer action is 
Invirtue than in vengeance : theybeing penitent, 

1 Qoes upright with his carriage, bends not under his 
burden. 2 Line-grove, lime-grove. 

8 Weather-fends, protects from the weather. 

4 Till your release, till released by you. 
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V. 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 29 
Not a frown further. Go release them, Ariel: 
My charms I ’ll break, their senses I ’ll restore. 
And they shall be themselves. 

Ari. I ’ll fetch them, sir. [^Exit. 

Pros. Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing 
lakes, and groves; 

And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Nejitune, and do fly him 
When he comes back; you demi-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green-sour iinglets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you whose 
pastime 

Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew ; by whose aid — 
Weak masters thoughye be — I have bedimm’d 
The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous 
winds, 42 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring war: to the dread-rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted J ove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt : the strong-bas’d j^romoii- 
tory 

Have I made shake ; and by the spurs*'’ pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar: graves at my command 
Have wak’d their sleepers,op’d, and let ’em forth 
By my so potent art. But this rough magic 
I here abjure; and, when I have requir’d 
Some heavenly music, — which even now I do, — 
To work mine end upon their senses that 
This airy charm is for, I ’ll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the eai*th. 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I ’ll drown my book. [Sole^nn music. 

Re-enter Ariel: after him^ Alonso, loith a 
frantic gesture., attended hy Gonzalo ; 
Sebastian and Antonio in like manner., 
attended Adrian and Francisco: they 
all enter the circle which Prospero had 
made., and there stand charmed; which 
Prospero observing^ speaks. 

[] A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains, 69 

8 Spurs, the roots, projecting like spurs. 
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$Now useless, boil’d within thy skulb There 
; staud, <30 

i For you are spell-stopp’d — ] 

Holy Gonzalo, honourable man, 

Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine, 
^^Fall fellow ly drops.^— The charm dissolves 
apace ; 

^And as the morning steals upon the night, 
^Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 


Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle I 
Their clearer reason. — 0 good Gonzalo, j 

My true preserver, and a loyal sir co ( 

To him thou follow’st > I will ^lay thy graces ( 
Flome both in word and deed. — Most cruelly \ 
Didst thou, Alonso, use me and my daughter: < 
Thy brother wms a furtlierer in the act, — s 

Thou art pinch’d for ’t now, Sebastian, flesh ^ 
and blood. i 



^ You, brother mine, that entertain’d ambition, 
^Expell’d remorse- and nature; who, with 
\ Sebastian, — 

^ Whose inward pinches therefoi’e are most 
i strong, — 

^ Would here have kill’d your king; I do for- 

i give thee, 

Unnatural though thou art. — Their under- 
standing 

Begins to swell; and the approaching tide 
.jWiU shortly fill the reasonable shore, si 
^That now lies foul and muddy,] Not one of 
them 

That yet looks on me, or would know me : — 
Ariel, 

Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell: — ] 

[Kvit Ariel. 

1 Fall fellowly drop,% let fall cotupaniouable drops. 

2 Remo7'se, pity. 


I will disease me,''^ and myself present 
As I was sometime'^ ‘Milan: — quickly, spirit; 
Thou shalt ere long be free. 

Me-enter Aiukl; who smgs while helping to 
attire Prot^pero. 

Whoro tho boo sucks, thoro suck 1 : 

In a co%vslip’s bell I lie; 

There T couch when owls do ciy. 00 

On tho bat’s hack I do fly 
After summer nmrrily. 

Mondly, mciTdy sh.dl T hvo now 

Under tho blossom that hangs on tho bough. 

Pros. Why, that ’s my dainty A riel I I shall 
miss thee; 

But yet thou shalt have freedom : — so, so, so. — 
To the king’s ship, invisible as thou art: 
There shalt thou find the mariners asleep 


» Dmase me, undress myself. ^ Someiime, formerly. 
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Under the hatches; the master and the boat- 
swain 

Being aw^ake, enforce them to this place, 

And presently, I prithee. loi 

AtL I drink the air before me, and return 
Or e’er your pulse twice beat. \Exit. 

^ All torment, trouble, wonder, and 

J amazement, 

^ Inhabit here : some heavenly power guide us 
j'Out of this fearful country!] 

Pros. Behold, sir king. 

The wronged Duke of Milan, Prospero: 

For more assurance that a living prince 
Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy body; 
And to thee and thy company I bid no 

A hearty welcome. 

Alon. Whether^ thou be’st he or no. 

Or some enchanted trifle ^ to abuse ^ me. 

As late I have been, I not know thy pulse 
Beats, as of flesh and blood; and, since I saw 
thee. 

The affliction of my mind amends, with which, 
I fear, a madness held me: this must crave — 
An if this be at all — a most strange story. 
Thy dukedom I resign, and do entreat 
Thou pardon me my wrongs.^ — But howshould 
Prospero no 

Be living and be here ? 

Pros. First, noble friend, 

Let me embrace thine age, whose honour cannot 
Be measur’d or confin’d. 

Gon. Whether this be 

Or be not, I ’ll not swear. 

I You do yet taste 

< Some subtilties o’ the isle, that will not let you 
^Believe things certain. — Welcome, my friends 
^ all:— 

\_Aside to Sehastian and Antoyiio'] But you, my 
brace of lords, were I so minded 
I here could pluck his highness’ frown upon you. 
And justify^ you traitors: at this time 128 
I ’ll tell no tales. 

Seh. \_Aside\ The devil speaks in him. ] 
Pros. [No.—] 

For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 


1 Whether, pronounced as a monosyllable 

2 Tnjle, phantom s Abuse, deceive 

4 My wrongs, % e. the wrongs I have done. 

5 Jiwtify, prove. 


Thy rankest fault, — all of them; and require 
My dukedom of thee, which perforce, I know, 
Thou must restore. 


Alon. If thou be’st Prospero, 

Give us particulars of thy preservation; 

How thou hast met us here, who three hours 
since 

Were wreck’d upon this shore; where I have 
lost — 

[[How sharp the point of this remembrance 
is ' — ] 


My dear son Ferdinand. 

Pros. I am woe for ’t, sir. 

[_xilo}i. Irreparable is the loss; and patience / 
Says it is past her cure. } 

Pi'os. I rather think i4i i 

You have not sought her help; of whose soft/ 
grace, / 

For the like loss I have her sovereign aid, ^ 
And rest myself content. ^ 

Alon. You the like loss' / 

Pros. As great tome as late; and, sdpport-j 
able / 

To make the dear loss, have I means niuchjl 
weaker 

Than you may call to comfort you; for I 
Have lost my daughter. ^ 

Alon. A daughter! J 

0 heavens, that they were living both in/ 
Naples, ) 

The king and queen there ! that they were, I? 

wish 150 1 

Myself were mudded in that oozy bed ? 

Wkere my son lies. When did you lose your/ 
daughter? / 

Pros. In this last tempest. I perceive, these / 
lords / 

At this encounter do so much admire,® ( 

That they devour their reason, and scarce think j 
Their eyes do offices of truth, their words j 
Are natural breath: ] but, howsoe’er you have j 
Been justled from your senses, know for certain 
That I am Prospero, and that very duke 
Which was thrust forth of Milan; who most 
strangely ico 

Upon this shore, where you were wreck’d, was 
landed. 

To be the lord on’t. No more yet of this; 


c Admire, wonder. 
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(QFor ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 

'jNot a relation for a breakfast, nor 
'Betittiiig tins first meeting. ] Welcome, sir; 
Tins cell ^s my co art here have I few attendants. 
And subjects none abroad pray you, look in. 
My dukedom since you have given me again, 
I will requite you with as good a thing; 109 
J At least bring forth a wonder, to content ye 
^ As much as me my dukedom. ] 

The cell opens, and discovers Ferdinand and 
playing at chess. 

Mir. Sweet lord, you play me false. 

Fe 7 \ ^ No, my dear’st love, 

I would not for the world. 

Mir Yes, for a score of kingdoms you 
should wrangle, 

And I would call it fair play. 

Alon. If this prove 

A vision of the island, one dear son 
Shall I twice lose. 

A most high miracle'] 

Fer. Though the seas tlireaten, they are 
merciful : 

I have curs’d them without cause. 

[Kneels to Alonso. 
Alon. Now all the blessings 

Of a glad father compass thee about! iso 
Arise, and say how thou cam’st here. 

Mir. O, wonder' 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is ! 0 brave new 

world. 

That has such people in’t! 

Pros. ’T is new to thee. 

Alon. What is this maid with whom thou 
wast at play? 

Y our eld’st acquaintance cannot be three hours : 
Is she the goddess that hath sever’d us. 

And brought us thus together'? 

Fer. Sir, she’s mortal; 

But by immortal Providence she ’s mine: 189 
I chose her when I could not ask my father 
For his advice, nor thought T had one. She 
Is daughter to this famous Duke of Milan, 

Of whom so often I have heard renown, 

But never saw before ; of whom I have 
Beceiv’d a second life; and second father 
This lady makes him to me. 

Alon. 


But, O, how oddly will it sound that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness! 

Pros. There, sir, stop: 

Let us not burden our remembrance with 
A heaviness that ’s gone. 

[[ Gon. I have inly wept, ; 

Or should have spoke ere this. — Look down, / 
you gods, 201 / 

And on this couple drop a blessed crown! 

For it is you that have chalk’d forth the way / 
Which brought us hither. J 

Alon I say. Amen. Gonzalo! / 

Gon Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his ’ 
issue 

Should become kings of Naples'? 0, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy' and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars, — In one voyage ^ 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis; ''I 

And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife ' 
Where he himself was lost, Prospero,his duke- ■ 
dom 211 ' 

In a poor isle; and all of us, ourselves ' 

When no man was his own.^ ] ;! 

Alon. [To Ferdinand and Mirandal Give 
me your hands. 

Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart 
That doth not wish you joy ' 

Gon. Be’tso' Amen! 

Re-enter Ariel, with the Master and Poatsicain 
amazedly following. 

0, look, sir, look, sir! here is more of us: 

I prophesied, if a gallows were on land. 

This fellow could not drown. — [[Now, bias-; 

phomy, i 

That swear’st gince o’erboard, not an oath on;! 

shore ^ / 

Hast thou no mouth by land ? ] What is thei 
news? 220 

Boats. The best news is, that we have safely 
found 

Our king and company; the next, our ship — 

12 Which, but three glasses since, we gave out? 
split — ] 

Is tight, and yare, a,nd bravely rigg’d, as when 
We first put out to sea. 

Ari. [Aside to Prospero] Sir, all this service 
Have I done since T Avent. 


I am hers: 


1 His own, master of himself. 
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Pros. \Aside to Ariel'\ My tricksy spirit! 

; ]^Alo)i. These are not natural events; they 
; strengthen 

jFrom strange to stranger. — Say, how came 
? yon hither? 

) Boats. If I did think, sir, I were well awake, 
^ I ’d strive to tell you. Vv^ e were dead of sleep, 


And— how we know not— all clapp’d under? 

hatches; 231/ 

Where, but even now, witli strange and several ^ 
noises ( 

Of roaring, shrieking, howling, jingling chains, / 
And more diversity of sounds, all horrible, ^ 
We were awak’d; straightway, at liberty: < 



Ee-enter Ariel, with the Master and Boatmain cmazedhj following 


Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld 
^Our royal, good, and gallant ship; our master 
i Capering to eye her: on a trice, so please 

^Even in a dream, were we divided from 
? them. 

And were brought moping hither. ]] 

Art. l^Aside to Prosper Was’t well done? 
Pros. [Aside to Ariel'] Bravely, my diligence. 
Thou shalt be free. 241 

I [] Alon. This is as strange a maze as e’er men 
trod; 

And there is in this business more than nature 
Was ever conduct ^ of: some oracle 
Must rectify our knowledge. 

I Pros. Sir, my liege, 


Do not infest your mind with beating on 
The strangeness of this business; at pick’d 5I 
leisure, jj 

Which shall be shortly, single^ I’ll resolve J 
you 3 — ^ 

Which to you shall seem probable — of every 
These happen’d accidents: till when, be cheer- J 
ful, 250/ 

And think of each thing -well. — ] [Aside to\ 
Ariel] Come hither, spirit: 

Set Caliban and his companions free; 

Untie the spell. [Exit liriel ] — How fares my 
gracious sir? 

There are yet missing of your company 
Some few odd lads that you remember not. 


1 Conduct, conductor 
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2 Single, by myself 

3 Resolve you, explain to you. 
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Re-enter Akiel, driving in Caliban, Ste- 
PHANO, and Trinculo, in their stolen ap- 
parel. 

Ste. Every man shift for all the rest, and let 
no mail take care for himself; for all is but 
fortune. — Coragio,^ bully-monster, coragio ’ 
Trin. If these be true spies which I wear 
in my head, here ’s a goodly sight. 2go 
Cal. O Setebos, these be brave spirits in- 
deed! 

How fine my master is' I am afraid 
He will chastise me. 

; Ha, hal 

'■ What things are these, my lord Antonio 

JWill money buy ’eiii'^ 

;! Ant. Very like; one of them 

/Is a plain fish, and, no doubt, marketable. 

/ Pros. Mark but the badges of these men, 
my lords, 

Then say if they be true. — This mis-shapen 
knave, — 

1 His mother was a witch ; and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flows and 
\ ebbs, 270 

/ And deal in her command, without her power. 
^Tlicse three have robb’d me, and this demi- 
( devil — 

^ For he ’s a bastard one — had plotted with them 
^To take my life: two of these fellows you 
<Must know and own; this thing of darkness I 
j Acknowledge mine. 

j Cal. ] I shall be pinch’d to death. 

Alon. Is not this Stephano, my drunken 
butler 1 

Seh. He is drunk now: where had he wine? 
/ Alon. And Trinculo is reeling ripe*- where 
/ should they 

{ Find this grand liquor that hath gilded ’em? ^ — ] 
/ How cam’st thou in this pickle 28 i 

Trin. I have been in such a pickle, since I 
saw you last, that, I fear me, will never out 
of my bones: I shall not fear fly-blowing. 

Seh. Why, how now, Stephano! 

Ste. O, touch me not;— I am not Stephano, 
but a cramp. 

Pros. You ’d be king o’ the isle, sirrah? 

1 Coragio (Ital), courage. 

2 Heeling ripe, drunk to the point of reeling 
8 Gilded 'em. made them drunk. 


Ste. I should have been a sore one, then. 
Alon This is a strange thing as e’er I look’d 
on. [Pointing to Caliban. 

Pros. He is as disproportion’d in his manners 
As in his shape. — Go, sirrah, to my cell; 29i 
Take with you your companions, as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 

Cal. Ay, that I will; and I ’ll be wise here- 
after. 

And seek for grace What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god. 

And worship this dull fool! 

Pros. Go to; away! 

Alon. Hence, and bestow your luggage 
where you found it. 

Sch. Or stole it, lather. 

[Exeunt Caliban., Stephano, and Trine\do 
Pros Sir, I invite your liiglmess and your 
tram 300 

To my poor ceil, where you shall take your 
rest 

For this one night; wbicli — part of it — I’ll 
waste 

With such discourse as, I not doubt, shall 
make it 

Go quick away, — the story of my life. 

And the particular accidents gone by 
Since I came to this isle: and in the morn 
I ’ll 1)1 ing you to your ship, and so to Naples, 
Where I have hope to see the nuptial 
Of these our dear-belov’d solemnized; soo 
And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 

Alon. I long 

To hear the story of your life, which must 
Take the ear strangely. 

Pros. I ’ll deliver all; 

And promise you calm seas, auspicious gales, 
And sail so expeditious, that shall catch 
Your royal fleet far off . — [Aside to Ariell My 
Ariel, — chick,— 

That is thy charge: then to the elements 
Be free, and faro thou well !— Please you, draw 
near. [Exeunt. 

EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN BT PROSPERO. 

Now my charms are all o’erthrown. 

And what strength I have ’s mine own, — 
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Wilich is most faint: [^now, ^tis true, 

I must Le here confin’d by you, 

Or sent to Naples. ] Let me not, 

Since I have my dukedom got. 

And pardon’d tlie deceiver, dwell 
In this bare island by your spell; 

But release me from my bands 
With the help of your good ] lands: 10 

Gentle breath of 3"ours my sails 
240 


Must fill, or else my project fails. 

Which was to please, now I Avant 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant; 

And my ending is despair, 

Unless I be reliev’d by prayer. 

Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardon’d be. 

Let your indulgence set me free. 20 




NOTES TO THE TEMPEST. 


ACT I Scene 1. 

1 — Eeference has been made in the Introduction to a 
play of Calderon’s, El Mayor Encaiito Amor, in which there 
IS considerable similarity to The Tempest It may be in- 
teresting to compare the first scene, which, like Shake- 
speare’s, deals with a shipwreck— with how much less 
vivid an effect ' I give it in M'Carthy's translation (Love 
the Greatest Enchantment, iSlH, pp 21-23). 

Acttht First — Tlie Sta ami Coast of Sicily 
A ship IS discovered struqgiDii; vnth the 'loavts ui it me U/ysses, 
Antistes, jtichetaHS, Pid^doiiis, Timantcs, Fioius, Lcbicl, 
Cla> in, and othei s 
Antistes We strive in vain, 

Fate frowns averse, and drives us o’er the main 
Before the elements 

Archt’laiis Death Wilis'S the wind, and the ■wild waves immense 
Will be our graves to-day 
Ti/nantes Biace up tlie foresail 

Polydoi ns Give the bnwdiiic way 

Florus Tlie rising wiml a hunicane doth blow 
Antistes Hoist' 

Ltbiel To the mainshett 

Clm in Let the clew-lines go 

Ulyssis 0 Sovereign Jove' 

Thou who this gulf in mountainous foam dost move. 

Altars and sacrifice to tliee I vow. 

If tlion wilt tame these angry waters now 
Antistes God of the Sea, great Neptune’ in despite 
Of Juno s care, why thus the Greeks affright 
Archelaus And see the kindling Heavens are all ablaze, 

With angry bolts and hghtning-wingid rays 
Clarin Son of Silenus, truly called divine > 

Save from a watery death these lips that lived on wine 1 
Lebrel Let not, O Momus’ ’t is his latest wish, 

A man who lived as flesh now die as fish 1 
Titnantes This d.iy, these waves that round about us rise 
Will be our icy tombs — ■ 

All Have pity, O ye skies 

Polydoi ns It seems tliat they have listen’d to our pr.iytr— 

Our wild lament that pierced the darksome air— 

Since suddenly the winds begin to cease 
Archelaus Yes, all the elements proclaim a peace:— 

Antistes And for our greater happiness, 

(Since good and evil on each other press) 

See, on the far horizon’s verge 

The golden summits of the lulls emerge 

From out the nust tliat shrouds the lowlier strand. 

Timanies The clouds are scatter'd now; 

The land ! the Irmd J 

Ulysses Beneath this promontory, winch doth lie 
A link of stone betwivt the sea and sky, 

1 urn the tired prow 

Polydorus The rock bends beetling o’er — 

Antistes All hands descend on shore 

AH hands on shore ' 

Antistes. After the war of waves the air grows bland-— 

Ulysses Shipwreck we have subdued. 

To land I to land ! 

[ The vessel anchors iX7id all tha aexv duenibarh. 


2. Line 3 Good, spcalc to the mariners .— ^\\q word good 
here is evidently used m refeicnce to the boatswain, not 
thec/it'ci. Compare line 10 below. ‘’Nay,i;oof?, be patient.” 
The word is often thus used m Shakespeare, generally 
followed by now, as in Comedy oi Errors, iv. 4 22. “ Good, 
now, hold thy tongue.” 


3 Linos 3, 4. fall tu’t yaiehj, or we run ourselves 
anj/ound —In a note at the end of The Tempest (Var. 
Ed XV 184-18(5) Malone gives the following very inter- 
esting communication from a distmguished naval officer, 
the second Lord Mulgiave “ The first scene of The Tem- 
pest is a very sti iking instance of the great accui acy of 
Shakspeare’s knowlctlgc in a professional science, the 
most difficult to attain without the help of experience. 
He must have acifuired it by conveisatioii with some of 
the most skilful seamen of that time 

“The succession of events is stiictly obscived in the 
natural progress of the distress described; the expedients 
adopted are the most proper that could liavo been devised 
for a chance of safety and it is neither to the want of 
skill of the seamen or the bad <iualitics of the ship, but 
solely to the power of Trospero, that the shipwreck is to 
1)6 attributed. 

“ The words of command are not only strictly proper, 
but arc only such as point the oiiject to be attained, and 
no superfluous ones of detail. Shakspeare’s ship was too 
well manned to make it necessary to tell the seamen how 
they were to do it, as well as what tlioy were to do. 

“ He has shown a knowledge of the now improvements, 
as well as the doubtful points of seamanship; one of the 
lattei he has mtrodueed, under the only circumstances in 
which it was indisputable. 

“ The events certainly follow too near one another for 
the strict time of i epresentation ; 1 )ut i>crhaps, if the whole 
length of the jilay wiis divided by the time allowed by the 
critics, the portion allotted to this scene might not be too 
little for the whole. Hut he has taken care to mark in- 
tervals between the clfffcront operations by exits. 


11/ Position 

Frill to 't ynrely, or we run oiir- 
.selveb aground. 


srtT Position. 

Yarn, yarc, t.-iko m the top sail, 
blow till thou burst thy wuul, if 
room enough 


lit Posit ton. 

Land discovered under the lee, 
the wuul blowing too fresh to hawl 
upon .1 wind with the topsail set. 
Yare isan old sea tiiin for briskly, 
in use at that tune. This first 
cnimimnd is therefore a notice to 
be ready to ejvecutc any orders 
quukly 

Sid Position. 

The topsail is taken in ' Blow 
till thou burst thy wind, if room 
enough ’ Tlie danger in a good 
sea boat is only from being too 
near the land ; this is introduced 
here to account for the next order. 
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Position. 

Down with the top mast — ^Yare, 
lower, lower, bring her to try with 
the mam course 


4 //i Position. 

Lay her a hold, a hold , set her 
two courses, off to sea again, lay 
her off. 


%tJi Position 
We split, we split 


3 rf Position 

The gale encreasing, the top- 
mast IS struck, to take tlie weight 
from aloft, make the ship drift less 
to leeward, and bear the mainsail 
under which the ship is laid to 
4 th Position 

Tlie ship, hav ing driven near the 
shore, the mainsail is hawded up, 
the ship wore, and the two courses 
set on the other tack, to endea- 
vour to clear the land that way 


^th Position 

The ship not able to weather a 
point, IS driven on shore ’ 

4 Line 11: Play the men . — Malone compares 2 Samuel 
X. 12 “ let us ‘play the 7nen for our people.” 


5 Line 13: Where is the master, BOATSWAIN*?— Ff. print 
hobon, whicli is still tlie pronunciation of the woi*cl 


6 Line 15 you do ASSIST THE STORM,— Compare Peri- 
cles, ill. 1. 19. 

Patience, good sir, do not assist the storm. 

7 Lines 17, 18 What CAEE these roarers for the name 
of king I— M have cares, which the Camhiitlge editors 
preserve as “probably from Shakespeare’s pen,” and be- 
cause “ m the mouth of a boatswain it can offend no one.” 
But if Shakespeare wote it, as is possible, it is certainly 
not probable that he would desire its preservation. A 
singular verb preceding a plural noun was never other 
than a vulgaiisin, however commonly used, and the Clar- 
endon Press editor quotes a very apt instance in Richard 
II ill. 4. 24, where F 1 has “Here comes the gardeners,” 
but Q. 1, the better text, has “ Here come the gardeners.” 

The word roarer, which does not occui* elsewhere in 
Shakespeare, was used in his time in the sense of bully, 
riotous fellow. See Kastnl in Joiison’s Alchemist, the 
“ angry hoy,” as he is there called, for a specimen of the 
roarer 

8. Line 25: we will not HAND a rope more; i e handle. 
Compare Winter’s Tale, li. 3. 62, 63. 

Let him that makes but trifles of his eyes 
First hand me 

Cotgrave renders manicr, “to handle, hand," &c. 

9. Line 32' his complexion is perfect gallows. — Here, and 
again below, line 49, and in v. 1. 217, 218, is an allusion to 
the proverb, “He that is horn to he hanged will never be 
drowned.” Compare also The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
1 1. 156-158: 

Go, go, be gone, to save your ship from wreck, 

Which cannot perish having thee aboard, 

Being destin’d to a drier death on shore 

10 Line 38 Bn ng her to ti'y ivith main-course ' — Steevens 
quotes from Smith’s Seaman’s Grammar, 1627, under the 
article, How to handle a ship in a storm* “Let us lie 
as Tne with our maine course; that is, to hale the 
taoke aboord, the sheat close aft, the holing set up, and 
the lielme tied close aboord.” The Clarendon Press ed. 
quotes from Edwards’ Life of Ralegh the following illus- 
trative passage describing the disasters which befel his 
ships at the outset of the Island voyage in 1597 ‘ ‘ On Twes- 
(iay mormnge, my sealf, the Bonaventer, the Mathew, and 
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Andrew, were together, and steered for the North Cape, 
not doubtmge butt to have ci ost the fleet within six howres, 
butt att the instant the wmde changed to the south, and 
blew vehemently; so as wee putt our sealves under our 
foie corses, and stood to the west into the sea. Butt on 
Twesday night I perceved the Mathew to labor very velie- 
mently, and that shee could not mdure that manner of 
standinge of, and so putt her sealf a try with her mayne 
comse" (vol. ii pp 171, 172). 

11 Line 52 Lay her a-hold — To lay a ship a-hold is 
defined m Admiral Smyth’s Sailors’ Woidbook as “a toim 
of our eaily navigators, for himgmg a ship close to the 
wind, so as to hold or keep to it ” 

12 Lines 52, 53 set her two coinses ’ of to sea again . — 
This IS the punctuation intioduced by Holt, Ff have “set 
her two courses off to Sea agame,” which would mean, 
keep her two points fmther out from land — which may he 
the meaning The two courses which were to he set aie 
the mainsail and the foresail. 

13. Line 03: And gape atwid’st to GLUT/uin —The woid 
glut, in the sense of eiiglut, sivallow, does not occur else- 
where in Shakespeare. Johnson compares Milton, Para- 
dise Lost, X. 632, 633: 

nigli burst 

With suck'd andj^/iitted offal 

14 Lines 70, 71 long, heath, broom, fuize —This, is the 
emendation of Haiimer, which it is difficult not to accept 
TheFf have long heath, Biowne furs, which a few editors 
retain, though no satisfactory reason has yet been given 
why heath should be spoken of as long ovfiuze as brown, 
at a time too when the speaker had other things than 
adjectives to think of. Farmer quotes fiom Harrison’s 
Description of England, prefixed to Holinshed (fol. Ola) 
“Brome . . . brakes, whinnes, (fee. 

ACT I. Scene 2 

15. Line 7: Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures 
in her, — Ff. print creature; the emendation adopted is 
Theobald’s It is obviously demanded by Miranda’s words 
before and after: those that I saw suffer,” and “Poor 
souls, they perish’d 1" 

16. Line 13. The FRAUGHTING souls within her. — Theo- 
bald alteved fraughting to freighting, hwt fraught was the 
word in use m Shakespeare’s time. Compare Marlowe, The 
Jew of Malta, 1 1: 

Bid the mercliants and my men dispatch 

And come ashore and see x\\G/raug‘ki discharg’d, 

Fraughting is of course used m the sense of “making up 
the freight ” The Clarendon Press ed quotes Cotgrave: 
“Freteure: A fraughting, loading, or furnishing of a 
(liired) ship.” 

17 Line 19. more better. — Compare line 439 below, 
“more braver ” Similar reduplications arc not infrequent 
in Shakespeare, as in Antony and Cleopatra, iii 6 76. “a 
more larger list of sceptres;” Measure for Measure, li. 2. 
17: “some more place,” (fee. 

18 Line 29: that there is no SOUL — The sentence here 
is left unfinished— probably with an intentional abrupt- 
pess, The sense is perfectly clear from the context, and 
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a slight break of this soit is very natuial Eowe marred 
the line by adding “lost,” and Theobald proposed /ot 2 foi 
soul, Johnson soiZ,— alteiations not meiely unnecessary, 
but improbable in themselves. 

19. Line 41 Out three years old, le full thiee years 
old Compare iv. 1 101 “ And be a boy right out ” 

20 Line 50 In the dai k bACKWAUD and ABYSM of tune 
—Shakespeare uses the adverb mioaid in a similai way as 
a noun Compare Measiiie for Measme, iii 2 13S “I 
was an inward of his ” Abysm is the eailiei form of the 
word “abyss,” showing moie directly its origin fiom the 
Old French abysme (ab line) It occuis m two other places 
of Shakespeaie. Antony and Cleopatra, iii 13. 147, and 
Sonnet cxii. 9. 

21. Line 53 Twelve yea) since, Muanda, twelve year 
suice —This IS the only place in Shakespeaie where year 
is used instead of years in anything but an intentionally 
colloquial way. Perhaps its use here is intended to maik 
the unwontedly familiar tone of Piospero’s communica- 
tion I think something of the same effect is found in the 
particular rhythm of the line, which should not, in my 
opinion, be read (as wo are usually instructed to read it) 
“ Twelve ye-ar since, Miranda, twelve year since ” Simi- 
lar expansions and conti actions are certainly to be found 
111 Shakespeare, but anything of the sort is quite unneces- 
sary here. Eead simply, with a slight extra accent on the 
first word, the line has to my ear a very expressive rhythm, 
not unlike that of Tennyson m The Grandmother 

Seventy years ago, my dadingf, seventy years ago 

— IVoiks, 1879, p 263 

22 . Line 56 : Thy mother was A piece of virtue.- Com- 
pare Antony and Cleopatra, 111 . 2 28 “ the piece of virtue, ” 
and see note 189 to that play, 

23 Lines 57-59: 

and thy father 

JVas Duke of M dan; and his only heir 
A pnncess,--no ivoise issu’d. 

The reading here adopted, that of Pope, seems to me much 
the best, requiring as it does the least possible change of 
the original text, and giving at least as good sense as any- 
thing else that has been suggested Ff have “ And Prm- 
cesse,” which some retain, inserting thou before “ his only 
heir”intheprecediiigline. This indeed is the final decision 
of the Cambridge editois, who in the Cambridge ed. piint 
the Folio text verbatim, and in the Clarendon Jh*oss adopt 
the reading of Pope But the omission of such a word as 
thou seems to me much less likely than the substitution 
of And for A, when there have been no less than three 
Ands already in the sentence. Byce, m Ins notes to the 
play, cites four similar misprints of And for A. He, how- 
ever, adopts Hanmer’s reading, thou for and, in hue 68, 
as well as the change of And to A. 

24. Line 64 Shakespeare uses teen (meaning sor- 

row) five or SIX times (compare Borneo and Juliet, i. 3. 13: 
“ and yet, to my teen be it spoken”), though even then it 
was going out of use Compare Chaucer, The Knightes 
Tale, 2247, 2248: 

That nevere was ther no word hem bjtweenc 
Of jelousye, or any other teene. 


Bossetti uses it lu his translation of Villon’s Ballade des 
Dames du temp)s Jadis, where he renders: 

Pour son nmoLir cut cest essojme, 

by- 

From Love he won such dale and tan 

25 Lino 70 T/m MANAGE 0 / w?/ iiate —Compare King 
John, i 1 37, 38* 

\\ hieh now the of two kingdoms must 

With fearful bloody issue arbitiate, 

and Bichard II 1 4 38, 39 

Now fur tlie rebels which stand out in Ireland,— 

Lviiedient '}na)tn(ye must be made, luj' liege 

26 Line 71 Thiouyh all the signiories it was the first. 
— Siginoiies arc here used in the sense of principalities— 
“ the states of Northern Italy, under the government of 
single piinees originally owing feudal obedience to the 
Holy Bomaii Enipiie” (Claiendon Press eel ) Elsewhere 
m Shakespeare it is used for estates 01 manors. 

27 Line 72 And Piospero the prime duke, % e. the first 
in lank. Compare Henry VIII 111 2 101,102. 

Have I not iimdc you 
mail of tlio state? 

In the piesent scene, line 425, it is used with the meaning 
of first 111 order. “ my prime request.” 

28 Lino 81- To TRASH /o?' oYER-TOPPiNG -The word 
ti'ash is a term used chiefiy in hunting, meaning to re- 
strain. See note 6 to T.iming of the Shrew, where the 
following quotation from Hammond’s Works (vol. 1 p 23) 
IS given: “ That this contrariety always interposes some 
objections to hinder or trash you from doing the things 
that you would, i e sometimes the Spirit trashes you from 
doing the thing that the Spirit wouhl have done.” Some, 
influenced hy the word over-topping, have understood 
trash as meaning “ to lop,” a meaning which has never 
been given to it elsewhere. Over-top, certainly, is used 
of trees, as 111 Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 12. 23, 24: 

tins pine IS bark’d, 

Tliat 07 >e> topp'd tlieni all, 

but, cousidenng how extremely fond Shakespeare was of 
the word top, m all its senses and connections, there is no 
reason why he should not have used it here in the sense 
of outstrip,” This makes the hunting metaphor com- 
plete. Compare Othello, n. 1. 312, 313, ^vhere, if Warton’s 
emendation of trash for trace be accepted (as, in this edi- 
tion, it is), we read: 

If tins poor trash of Venice, whom I trash 
For lus quick hunting, Silaiul the putting on 

29. Lines S3, 84: 

having both the KEY 
Of officer and office. 

The key meant hero is, as Sir John Hawkins states (Var. 
Ed. XV. 31), the key for tuning the harpsichord, spinet, 
or Virginal. 

30. Lines 89, 90: 

all dedicated 

To CLOSENESS. 

Closeness, in the sense of retirement, does not occur else- 
where in Shakespeare Boyer, in his French Dictionary, 
has “Closeness, (Beservedness or Secrecy) Reserve, Con- 
nexion, Circonspection ” 
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31 Line 92: O’ERPRIZ’D all popular rate, i e outvalued 
all popular estimation. Compare Cymbeline, i 4. 87, 88: 
“Either your unparagon’d mistress is dead, or she’s out- 
priz'd by a trifle”— where outprized is used with the same 
meanmg 

32 Lines 93-96: 

and my trust, 

Like a good parent, did beget of him 
A falsehood, in its contrary as great 
As my trust was. 

This is an allusion to the proverb, -^^uaiv rexvae, 

Kvip^oiTCi, heroum filii nozce, or. as Johnson puts it, “a 
father above the common rate of men has commonly a 
son below it.” 

33. Lines 99-102: 

like one 

Who having INTO truth, by telling of it, 

Made such a sinner of his memory, 

To credit his own lie 

This is the reading of the Ff , which has been greatly 
doubted, and altered in several ways, most plausibly by 
Warburton, who changed into to unto, by which, cer- 
tainly, we get a very fair sense- “like one who having 
made such a sinner unto (or against) truth of his memory 
as to credit his own lie by telling of it.” But is not the 
text of the Ff quite intelligible, and not more contorted 
in construction, without alteration? The sense, taken 
thus, is- “like one who having made such a sinner of his 
memory as to credit his own lie by telling of it into truth” 
—a peculiar expression certainly, but not without paral- 
lels enough Arrowsmith, in his Shakespeare’s Editors 
and Commentators, pp 44-46 (cited by Dyce in his notes), 
gives several examples of similar constructions, e.g. The 
Times, Oct. 10, 1862- “Some feasible line of frontier which 
may also be discussed into familiarity Ben Jonson’s 
Underwoods: “By thanking thus the courtesy to life.” 
Malone quotes a passage closely parallel to that m the 
text from Bacon’s account of Perkin Warbeck in his His- 
tory of Henry YII 1622, p 120: “ Hay himselfe, with long 
and continuall counterfeiting, and with oft telling a Lye, 
was turned by habite almost into the thmge hee seemed 
to be, and from a Lyar, to a Belieuer ” 

34. Lines 109, 110: 

Me, poor man, my library 
Was dukedom large enough. 

Shakespeare sometimes, as here, omits the preposition; 
the meaning of course is “For me.” Compare Cymhe- 
Ime, V. 5 464, 465: 

Whom heavens, injustice, both on her and hers, 

Have laid most heavy hand ; 

and Timon of Athens, v 1 63, 64: 

Whose thankless natures-~0 abhorred spirits! — 

Not all the whips of heaven are large enough. 

36. Line 111: confederates.— Th^ yevh confederates {i.e 
conspires) is not elsewhere used by Shakespeare, but com- 
pare confederacy, in a similar sense, in Henry VIII. i. 2. 2, 3: 

I stood i’ the level 
Of a full-charged confederacy: 

and so probably in II Henry VI. ii. 1. 168, &c. 
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36 Line 112. So PRY he was for sioay; i e. thirsty, as in 
our common vulgarism It is used again, witliout inten- 
tional colloquialism, m 1. Henry IV i 3 31: 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil 

“With the King of Naples” is printed in Ff ‘^with King 
of Naples,” and some editors print wi' the No doubt the 
mark of elision was accidentally omitted by the printer, 
who should have printed with’. A similar omission oc- 
curs m line 173 below. See note 49. 

37. Line 122: HEARKENS my brother’s suit — Uearkens 
is again used transitively in II. Henry IV ii. 4 304 . “ Well, 
hearken the end,” where, however, the Q. has hearken at 

38. Line 123: IN LIEU O’ the premises — Shakespeare 
only uses in lieu of in the present sense of “ in considera- 
tion of, in return for.” Compare Merchant of Venice, iv. 
1. 408-412 

Most worthy gentleman, I and my fnend 
Have by your wisdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties , zn hen whereof, 

Three thousand ducats, due unto tlie Jew, 

We freely cope your courteous pains withal 

39. Line 133. I, not remembering how I cried OUT then 
—There is some plausibility in Steevens’ conjecture, that 
out should be on 't, but not enough certainty to make the 
change advisable 

40. Lines 134, 135. 

it is a HINT 

That wrings mine eyes to ’t 

That is, it IS a subject that draws tears from mine eyes. 
Hint is used here as in ii. 1. 3: “ Our hint of woe;” i e. our 
theme of woe. To’t means “to do it,” that is, to cry; 
Steevens, through some misunderstanding, thought the 
words inappropriate or unnecessary, and omitted them, 
to the equal detriment of sense and metre. 

41. Line 138: impertinent; i.e. irrelevant, the literal 
meaning of the word, now out of use, though we use per- 
tinent m its original sense. The word does not occur else- 
where in Shakespeare, except in a misapplication of it by 
Launcelot in the Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 146. Imper- 
tinency is used m Lear, iv 6. 178: 

O, matter and tznpertinency mix'd! 

42. Line 139. Well PEmanpbd, wenoh.— Both demanded 
and wench are here used in somewhat other than the 
modern way: demanded being merely “asked” (the 
French demand^), without any peremptory signification, 
and wench being equivalent to “my girl”— a term of affec- 
tion, not of contempt The word indeed is still used in 
some parts of the country with this meaning— certainly 
in Warwickshire. 

43 Lines 145-147: 

where they prepar'd 
A rotten carcass of a BOAT, not rigg'd, 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast. 

Ff print Butt, for which no satisfactory meaning has been 
found. The correction is obvious. It was introduced by 
Bowe from Dryden’s version Malone thinks that Shake- 
speare had in mind here the similar treatment undergone 
by Edwin at the hands of his brother Athelstane. See 
Holinshed, 1586, vol i. p. 155. 
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44. Lines 147-149. 

the very rats 

Instinctively HAVE quit it there they noiST %ls. 

To cnj to the sea that i oar'd to us. 

Eowe, following Dryden, altered have to had, but the 
change fiom the past to the present seems intentional, 
as in the Latin “ historical present.” IIoiU, m the next 
line, may be either past or present, probably the latter, 
thus carrying on the description with the same vividness, 
as if all were happening over again. Compare with line 
149, Winter’s Tale, in 3 100 . “ how the poor souls 
roared, and the sea mock’d them ” In the same play a 
good example may be found of the change from past to 
present, v. 2. 83-85 . “ she lifted the princess from the 
earth, and so locks her m embracing, as if she would pm 
her to her heart ” 

46. Line 155 When 1 have DECK’D the sea with drops 
full salt —Deck'd is usually explained as a provincialism 
for “sprinkled,” and so it would seem to be, despite 
Schmidt’s protest in his Lexicon. “ To speak of floods,” 
he says, “as being increased by tears is an hyperbole too 
frequent m Shakespeare Piospero means to say that 
he shed so many tears as to cover the surface of the sea 
with them ” But I do not see how deck'd can be taken 
m this large sense of “ covered.” In the other passages 
given in the Lexicon it means simply “dressed,” and 
refers either literally or figuratively to clothes No such 
meaning is possible here. Probably it is to be taken as 
equivalent to the North Country deg, which means to 
damp, used particularly of clothes damped before being 
ironed. The Clarendon Press ed. quotes Carr’s Glossary 
of the Craven Dialect, where deg is thus explained; At- 
kinson’s Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect, where dagg 
OT degg is defined “to sprinkle with water, to drizzle;” 
and Brockett’s Glossary of North-Country words, where 
we find Dag, to drizzle.” 

46. Line 157: An undergoing STOMACH; i.e. an enduring 
or sustaining courage. Stomach is more generally used 
in the sense of anger or resentment, occasionally as arro- 
gance; in the present sense of dogged courage it occurs 
in Hamlet, i. 1. 99, 100: 

some enterprise 

That hath a stomach in 't , 

and II. Henry IV. i 1. 127-130: 

The bloody Douglas 

Gan vail his stomach, and did grace the sliaiue 

Of those that turn’d their backs. 

The Clarendon Press ed. quotes II. Macc. vii. 21: “Yea, 
she exhorted every one of them in her own language, 
filled with courageous spirits; and stirring up her woman- 
ish thoughts with a manly stomach, she said unto them." 

47. Lines 162, 1G8: 

WHO being then appointed 
Master of this design 

This parenthesis is of course inaccurate in construction, 
but the inaccuracy was probably Shakespeare’s, not the 
printers’. Pope smoothened things by omitting who, and 
Capell by changing who into he. 

48. Line 169; JSfow T Three explanations of these 

words have been given: (1) that Prosper©, for some un- 


known reason, accompanies the act of rising with this 
statement to his daughter; (2) that the words mean, 
“Now I rise in my narration,” “now my story heightens 
in its consequence,” (3) that Prospero thus declares that 
the turning-point of his own fortunes was come, and that 
now he began to arise — “his reappearance from obscurity 
a kind of resuriection, or like the rising of the sun.” This 
view seems the most reasonable, and it is probable that 
Prospero also literally rose from his seat, as in the next 
line he tells his daughter to sit still. To account for this 
movement Collier’s MS. Corrector introduces the stage- 
direction, “Put on robe again,” which, in the Cambridge 
editors’ form, “Resumes his mantle,” I have adopted. 

49. Line 173- Than other pkincbss’ can.— The first three 
Ff. have princesse, F. 4 princess. The reading m the text 
was introduced by Dyce on a conjecture of Sidney Walker, 
who, rightly as I think, took the princesse of the Ff. for 
an instance of elision of final es or s, for the sake of metre. 
Compare the Ff text of Richard III li 1. 137: 

Looked pale when they did hear of Clat ence death ; 

and of Comedy of Errors, v, 1. 357: 

These two Aiittfholu<!, tliese two so like 
Compare, too, Macbeth, v 1. 29- “Ay, but their sense are 
shut," and see note 236 to that play. Rowe reads princes, 
which seems more of an alteration of the original than 
the reading I have adopted, and, to say the least, no 
better m meaning, though prince in Shakespeare’s day 
was sometimes used of women. 

60. Lines 181-184: 

I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. 

Compare Julius Cmsar, iv. 3. 218-221: 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads, on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and m miseries 

61. Line 194: Perform'd to point; ie in every point, 
exactly. The expression occurs again in Measure for 
Measure, ni. 1. 254: “agree with his demands to the 
point" The Clarendon Press ed. quotes Cotgrave: “A 
Poinct. Aptly, fitly, conueniently." 

62. Lines 196-206. — Capell (School of Shakespeare, p. 7) 
quotes the following passage from Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
ed. 1598, vol. iii. p. 460: “I do remember that in the 
great and boysterous storme of this foule weather, in the 
night, there came vpon the toppe of our maine yarde and 
mame maste, a certaine little light, much like vnto the 
light of a little candle, which the Spaniards called the 
Cuerpo-santo, and saide it was S. Elmo, whom they take 
to be the aduooate of Sailers. . . . This light continued 
ahoord our ship about three houres, flying from maste 
to maste, from top to top : and sometime it would be 
in two or three places at once," The Clarendon Press 
ed. quotes a similar account of the phenomenon known 
as St. Elmo’s Are from Purchas his Pilgrimes, ed. 1626, 
Part I. lib. iii. c. 1. § 6, p. 133. 

63. Line 196: now on the beak; i e, the bow. Boyer, in 
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Ins French Dictionary, has. “The Beak, or Beak-head of 
a ship, VEperon, le cap, le Poulauie, on I’Avantage d'lui 
JS'avtJe,” and Coles, Latin Dictionary, lenders lto6trum, 

“ a bill, beak, snout, the beak of a tship ” 

54. Line 197 the waist, i.e. the hollow space between 
the quarter-deck and the forecastle Boyer has* “The 
Wast of a ship, (that Part between the Main-mast, and the 
Fore-castle) le milieu d'un Namre ” 

55. Line 200* bowsprit —'St. spell this word Bore-spritt, 
a misprint for holtsprit or bowsprit 

56. Line 201: Jove’s LIGHTNINGS, the precursors.St 
have lightning, the correction is Theobald’s 

57. Line 206 

Ari. Yea, his dread trident shake 

Pro. My brave spirit! 

Various e.Npedients have been suggested for mending the 
metre of this line, which, however, is not more irregular 
than many of Shakespeare’s But the most amusing con- 
tribution to the question comes from Farmer, who gravely 
informs us in the solemn pages of the Vai'iorum, that 
“lest the metre should appear defective, it is necessary 
to apprize the reader, that in Warwickshire and other 
Midland counties, shake is still pronounced by the com- 
mon people as if it was written shaake, a dissyllable.” 
Certainly the Warwickshire people do lengthen out their 
words in the most extensive manner— a drawl which to 
my ear is often musical— but can any mortal believe that 
Shakespeare m a play like The Tempest would introduce 
a provincial pronunciation to eke out a not quite long 
enough linel 

58. Line 213: With hair up-staring.— Corapsixe Julius 
Ccesar, iv. 3. 279, 280. 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 

That mak’st my blood cold and my hatyfo slarei 

i.e to stand on end Boyer, in his French Dictionary, 
has, sv. Stare: “His Hair stares up, (or stands on end) 
Ses cheveux se dressent, ou se herissent.” 

69. Line 218: On tlmr SUSTAINING garments 7wt a 
blemish. — Sustaining garments certainly means “gar- 
ments that sustained them,” as in Hamlet, iv. 7. 176, 177: 

Her clothes spread wide. 

And mermaid-hke awhile they bore her up 

But from the context it seems rather more probable that 
what Shakespeare meant, inaccurately as he expressed it, 
was, as Monck Mason says, “ garments which bore, with- 
out being injured, the drenching of the sea.” 

60. Line 224: in this SAD KNOT; i.e. thus folded, as if in 
melancholy Compare Titus Andronicus, iii. 2. 4: 

Marcus, unknit that sorraiv-Toreathen huot; 

and Sir John Suckling’s famous description of Ford, in 
the Sessions of the Poets: 

Deep in a dump John Ford was alone got, 

With/blded arms and melancholy hat 

61- Lines 228, 229: 

Thou call’dst me up at midnight to FBTOH DEW 
Fro7n the Still-vex’d Bermoothes. 

Compare Bermuda. A Colony, A Fortress and a Prison. 
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By a Field Officer. (Longman, 1857) “The damp- 
ness of the climate would be less remarked, if a more 
solid style of building were adopted as well as a more 
general use of the fire-places. But even from the earliest 
discovery of the islands, this peculiarity of the atmos- 
phere must have been well known, otherwise Shakspeare 
would not have made Prospero call Ariel ‘ up at midnight 
to fetch dew ’ from so distant a spot— -the first recorded 
article of export, by tlie way. It is to be regretted, that 
Ariel did not carry away with him more of the dew, for 
there is still a great deal too much ” (pp 35, 36). Henley 
remai'ks. “The epithet here applied to the Bermudas will 
be best understood by those who have seen the chafing 
of the sea over the rugged rocks by which they are sur- 
rounded, and which render access to them so dangerous.’ 
Compare Hey wood, The English Traveller, li. 2: 

rst Gab Whence is your ship— from the Bermoothes f 
Rets. Worse, I think from Hell' 

We are all lost, split, shipwrecked, and undone 

The Clarendon Pi ess ed. quotes the following passage 
from Stow’s Annals (ed. Howe, 1631), p. 1020, relating to 
the fleet under Sir George Summers sent out by the Vii-' 
ginia Company m 1609* “ Sir George Sommers, sitting at 
the stearne, seeing the ship desperate of reliefe, looking 
euery minute when the ship would sinke, hee espied land, 
winch, according to his, and Captaine Newports opinion, 
they ludged it should be that dreadfull coast of the Ber- 
modes, which Iland[s] were of all Nations, said and sup- 
posed to bee enchanted and inhabited with witches and 
deuills, which grew by reason of accustomed monstrous 
Thunder, storme, and tempest, neere vnto those Hands, 
also for that the whole coast is so wonderous dangerous, 
of Hockes, that few can approach them, but with vn- 
speakable hazard of ship wrack.” Keferences to the Ber- 
mudas are very common in the Elizabethan age, and the 
name of the islands is frequently coupled with tales of 
enchantment and witchcraft. Compare Fletcher’s Women 
Pleased, i. 2: 

The devil should think of purchasing that egg-shell 
To victual out a witch for the Bin'moothes. 

62 Line 234: the Mediterranean i^hO'EJU.—Flote, mean- 
ing flood or sea, is by some derived from Jloat, by others 
from the French flot. The Clarendon Press ed. quotes 
Minsheu’s Guide into Tongues, 1617: “A Flote or waue. 
G. F16t. L Fluctus.” Compare Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, i. 
2 : 

Traitor to friendslup, whither shall I run, 

That, lost to reason, cannot sway the j?oai 
Of the unruly faction in uiy blood! 

63. Lines 239-241: 

Pros. What is the time o' the day'} 

An. Past the mid season. 

Pros At least two glasses. The time 'twixtsix and now 
Must by us both be spent most preciously. 

This passage has been supposed by some to be wrongly 
distributed, because Prospero is represented as answering 
his own question. Warburton, adopting the conjecture 
of Theobald and TJpton, gives “Past the mid season at 
least two glasses” to Ariel. Johnson reasonably consid- 
ered that the passage need not be disturbed, “it being 
common to ask^a question, which the next moment 
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enables us to answer,” but he adds, “he that thinks it 
faulty, may easily adjust it thus 

Pi OS' \\ liat IS the time o' the day ? Past the mid season ’ 

An At least two glasses 

Pros The time ’twi\t six and now, &c ’’ 

Staunton, on the other hand, prints the passage thus* 

Pros At least two glasses — the time 'twixt six and now — 

Must by us both be spent most preciously 

But this, as the Clarendon Press ed remaiks, would make 
it four m the afternoon, which hardly answers to Aiiel’s 
“Past the mid season ” It would also, as Mr. Daniel 
points out in his Time-analysis of the play, reduce the 
time of the play to little more than two hours, while ac- 
cording to Prospero and Ariel it was a little above four, 
and on the testimony of Alonzo and the Boatswain about 
three 

64. Line 242* Smee thou doU give me pains, i.e tasks 
Compare the expression “ to take pains ” See Taming of 
the Shrew, iii 1 11, 12. 

Was It not to refiesh the mind of man, 

After Ins studies or his usual } 

65. Line 248 uiade no nustaJcuigs. — I have followed 
Pope in omitting thee, which in the Ff is redundant alike 
as to metre and sense, and has very obviously found its 
way into the text by contusion with the preceding clause, 
“ Told thee no lies,” and the word just above it in the pre- 
ceding line: “done thee worthy seivice.” 

66. Line 249: i/iou DIDST F. 1 and F. 2 have 

did. 

67 Line 261 Argier —Argier or A'lgiers was the old 
form of Algiers. The King of Argier is a character in 
both parts of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine The word is found 
as late as Dryden, Liraberham, iii 1: “you Argier's man.” 

68. Lines 266, 267: 

for one thing she did 
They would not taka her life 

Boswell supposed that “ the thing she did” was some cir- 
cumstance found by Shakespeare in the novel from which 
he drew his story (if any such novel existed) But it seems 
to me that the allusion is merely to the fact, mentioned 
in line 269, that she was “ with child.” 

69. Line 269* This blub-by’d — Rtaunton conjec- 

tured Uear-eyed, but, as the Clarendon Pi’ess ed. remarks: 

Blue-eyed does not describe the colour of the pupil of 
the eye, but the livid colour of the eye-lid, and a blue eye 
in this sense was a sign of pregnancy. Bee Webster, Duch- 
ess of Malfl, 11 . 1. ‘The fins of her eyelids look most 
teeming blue.’” Euripides uses the word liter- 

ally dark-blue-gleaming—m his description of Death in 
Alkestis, which Browning renders: 

Hades’ self, 

He, with the wings there, glares at me, one gaze 
All that dltte brilliance, under tlie eye-brow 1 

— Balaustion's Adventure, p, 46. 

And on the next page Browning speaks of “ the Uue-eyed 
black-winged phantom ” Here of course the reference is 
to the lurid blue-black colour of thunder-clouds, and it is 
possible Shakespeare may have meant this in describing 
his witch as Uue-eyed. 


70. Lines 270, 271* Thou Vf AST then her servant — 

So Rowe, after Drydcii, Ff. print was 

71 Lines 801-30o 

Go make thyself like to a nymph o' the sea' 

Be subject to no sight but mine; invisible 
To evei-y eyeball else. 

F 1 has: 

Goe make thy selfe like a Nymph o’ th’ sea, 

Be subiect to no sight but thine, and mine : ininsible 
To euery eye-ball else 

F. 2 inserts to in hue 301, and Bowc, m his second edition, 
omits thine and, changes which I cannot but consider 
absolutely necessary, the first on account of the metre, 
the second on account botli of metre and of sense. Ma- 
lone arranges the lines thus. 

Go make thyself like a nymph o’ the sea be subject 
To no sight but thine and mine , invisible 
To every eyeball else 

But such jolting lines are no more to be called rhythmical 
than the lines as they stand m F 1 And, apart from the 
question of metre, why should Prospero say that Ariel 
should be invisible to every sight but ‘‘tlmie and mine”? 
The vei-y idea seems ridiculous, not at all less so because 
Malone assures us that Ariel might look at his image in 
the water and then he would sec himself I Prospero would 
show more consideration for the feelings of Ariel than is 
at all customary with him if he were to take all that 
trouble to explain to his spirit-slave that his invisible 
garb w'ould not render him invisible to himself. 

72 Line 311: We cannot MISS him; i e. do without him. 
The Clarendon Press ed. quotes Lyly, Euphues and his 
England (ed. Arber), p. 264: “Bringing vnto man both 
honnye and wax, each so wholsorae that wee all desire it, 
both so necessary that we cannot misse them.” 

73. Lines 323, 324: 

a SOUTH WEST blow on ye, 

And blister you all o'er ! 

The south was thought to be the quarter from which 
noxious vapours carnc. Compare Coriolaims, i. 4. 30: 

All the contagion of the sonih light on you ' 

74. Lino 326. u'l chins, literally hedgehogs, and thence, 
hedgehogs being uncanny creatures and sometimes the 
familiars of witches (as in Macbeth, iv. 1. 2), coming to 
have the signification of mischievous elves Such is ob- 
viously the meaning in Merry Wives, iv, 4, 49: “Like 
^irchins, ouphs, and fairies ” The Clarendon Press ed. 
quotes Harsuet’s Declaration of Popish Impostures, 1603, 
p. 14, where the word is used for hobgoblins: “And fur- 
ther, that these ill mannered vrehins, did so swarm 0 about 
the priests, m such troupes, and thronges, that they made 
them sometimes to sweat, as seemes, with the vei’y hoate 
of the fume, that came from the devils noses.” In the 
passage in the text, urchins is probably used literally of 
hedgehogs. Compare ii. 2. 10-12: 

then like lte<fi*'ekoj>'s, which 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my footfall. 

76. Lines 326-828: 

urchins 

Shall forth at vast of night that they may work 
All exercise on thee. 
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Ff. print* 

Shall for that vast of night, that they may worke 
All e\ercise on thee — 

which most if not all editors have punctuated* 

Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 

All exercise on thee 

Steevens explains that different spirits were at liberty to 
act only during well-regulated periods, and thus the pre- 
sent passage would mean* “shall, for that void stretch 
of night during which they may work, practise mischief 
on thee ” An emendation, however, has been proposed 
by Mr. Thomas White, which, without changing a letter 
(but only a “space”) and without any alteration of punc- 
tuation, gives so very much better sense that I have 
adopted it. Everyone who has corrected proofs knows 
how common is an error of spacing such as that by which 
fotth at becomes /o)* that The alteration is thus of the 
simplest. Dr. Ingleby, The Still Lion, 1874, p 110, wai-mly 
recommending the emendation, says* “ Three morsels of 
knowledge, indeed, are requisite for the full comprehen- 
sion of the sense to forth was a common phrase for to go 
forth; vast of night meant dead of mght, and exercise 
meant chastisement. Ignorance of one or some of these 
things has hitherto hindered the reception of Mr. Thomas 
White’s restoration. It has been argued by a very compe- 
tent critic and editor (Mr. Aldis Wiight, in the Clarendon 
Press ed.] that exercise must be a verb, because to work 
exercise would, otherwise, be a pleonasm which it would 
be impertinent to impute to Shakespeare- Nothing can 
be more fallacious than this style of argument. Pleonasms 
are the very stuff of the Elizabethan and Jacobian writers. 
In our Authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures, for in- 
stance, St. Paul is made to say (2 Cor viii. 11)* ‘Now 
therefore, perform ye the doing of it ’ But nevertheless, 
to work exercise is not a pleonasm: it means to inflict pun- 
ishment" Dr Ingleby mentions on the following page 
that in the former edition of The Still Lion the line had 
appeared with an additional misprint: 

Shall forth at vast of night, that they make worke — 

which certainly shows the ease with which misprints creep 
in. With the expression vast o/ night compare Hamlet, 
i. 2. 198 (Q. 1603): 

In the dead vast and middle of the night 

76 Line 332. When thou OAMBST first. — Ef have cam’st; 
the emendation is Rowe’s. Ritson conj ectured cam'st here. 

77. Line 334: Water with berries in ’t — This would seem 
to refer to coffee, then known only by report. The Clar- 
endon Press ed quotes Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
4th ed. 1632, part li. sect 6. mem. 1. subs. 5: “The Turkes 
haue a drinke called cojfa (for they use no wme), so named 
of a berry as blacke as soot, and as bitter, (like that blacke 
drinke which was in vse amongst the Lacedemonians ^ and 
perhaps the same) which they sip still of, and sup as 
warme as they can suffer.” This passage first occurs in 
the 4th edition, 1632; it is evidently derived from Sandys’ 
Travels, 1616, where, describing the fashions of the Turks, 
the writer says* “Although they be destitute of taverns, 
yet they have their cojfa -houses, which something ’re- 
semble them. There they sit chattering most of the day ; 
and sippe of a drinke called coffa, (of the berry that it is 
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made of) in little china dishes, as hot as they can suffer 
it blacke as soote, and tasting not much unlike it, (why 
not the black-broth, which was in use amongst the Lace- 
daemonians,) which helpcth, as they say, digestion, and 
procureth alacrity” (p. 66) 

78. Line 338. This expression is used again 

in Titus Andronicus, in. 1 129 

And made a brz^ie pit with our bitter tears 

79 Line 339. Cursed he I that did sof—’F. 1 has Curs'd 
be I that did so, the later Ef. Curs'd he I that I did so. 
The reading in the text was intioduced by Steevens. 

80 Line 351.— This speech is in Ef given to Miranda. 
The correction was made by Tlieoliald after Dryden 

81. Line 369: I'll rack thee with old cramps — Old is 
frequently used in Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
writers as an intensive epithet See note 107 to Macbeth, 
and compare S. Rowley, When You See Me, You Know 
Me, H 3, back: “heerle be old sliufiling, then, ha, will 
there not?” 

82. Line 370: Fill all thy bones with ACHES— AcAcs is 
pronounced here as a dissyllable. See note 240 to Much 
Ado 

83 Line 373: my dam's god, Setebos.— S hakespeare 
probably found the name Setebos in Eden’s History of 
Travel, 1577, from which Earmer quotes: “the giantes, 
when they found themselves fettered, roared like bulls, 
and cried upon Setebos to help them ” (p, 434). Eden trans- 
lated from Pigafetta’s narrative of the voyage of Magel- 
lan, 1654 The passage is thus rendered in the Hakluyt 
Society’s version by Lord Stanley of Alderley. “when 
they saw the trick that had been played them, they 
began to be enraged and to foam like bulls, crying out 
very loud ‘ Setebos,' that is to say, the great devil, that 
he should help them ” (p 58). On p. 56 we read: “When 
one of them dies, ten or twelve devils appear, and dance 
all round the dead man. It seems that these are painted, 
and one of these enemies is taller than the others, and 
makes a greater noise, and more mirth than the others: 
that is whence these people have taken the custom of 
painting their faces and bodies, as has been said. The 
greatest of these devils is called in their language Setebos, 
and the others Cheleule ” The same narrative is given 
in Purchas his Pilgrimes, 1636, Part I. book n ch. 2, 
p. 23. Those who wish to know the newest light upon 
the character of Setebos may be directed to Browning’s 
poem, Caliban upon Setebos. 

84. Lines 378, 379: 

Courtsied when you have and kiss’d 
The wild waves WHIST. 

That is, when you have courtsied, and kissed the wild 
waves into silence—a far more beautiful reading than 
that introduced by Steevens, who puts a stop after kiss'd, 
and makes The wild waves whist parenthetical. As the 
Cambridge edd. say, the punctuation of the Ef. is sup- 
ported by what Eerdinand says in lines 891-393: 

This music crept by me upon, the waters, 

Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air. 
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Boyer m Ins French Dictionary gives “ Whist, (an Inter- 
3 ection of Silence) St, Faix, Silence, Chut.” Coinpaic 
Lord Surrey’s translation of hook ii of the iEneid, line 1. 
They whisted all, with fi\ed face attcnt, 

and Lyly, The Maid’s Metamorphosis 

But everything is quiet, lumst, and still 

Milton imitates the passage in the text very closely in 
his Hymn on the Nativity, line C4 

The winds, with wonder 7uhist, 

Smoothly the waters hist 

85. Line 3S0- Foot it FEATLY — Dyce compares Lodge’s 
Grlaucus and Scilla, 1589: 

Fooiing it featly on the grassie ground. 

Compare Winter’s Tale, iv 4 176, “She dances ” 
Boyer has: “Featly, (atiy. from feat) Pm'piement, adroite- 
ment, gentiment ” 

86. Line 381. the burden bear.—This is Pope’s correc- 
tion of the Ff ’s transposition, heare the burthen The 
arrangement of the burden is that of CapelL See note 94 
to As you Like It 

87 Line 390: ~Ff print /tidow-. 

88. Line 405: The ditty does iiEMEMBEE my drown'd 
father.— Remember is used in the sense of commemorate 
or mention m I. Henry IV. v 4. 101, and II. Henry IV. v 
2 142. Compare our present use of the cxi)ression “Ko- 
member me to So-and-So," which occurs lu Homy VIII. 
IV 2 160, 161: 

Re??tevtl>cr Jne 
In all humility unto his highness 

89 Line 408: The miNOED curtains of tiiine eye 
ADVANCE —Compare Pericles, in. 2 99-101: 

Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 
■Which Pericles hath lost, 

Begin to part theiry> of bright gold 

Advance is used, as often in Shakespeare, for lift. Com- 
pare iv. 1. 177 below: 

Advanc'd, their eyelids, lifted up their noses ; 

and King John, ii. 1 207: 

These flags of Fiance, that are advanced here. 

90. Line 427: If you he maid or 4 reads made, 

which Warburton elaborately defends as a poetical beauty, 
supposing Ferdinand to ask Miranda if she were mortal 
or no. But see lines 447-449: 

0, if a virgin, 

And your affection not gone forth, I ’ll make you 
The queen of Naples, 

More than two pages of the Variorum Ed. are devoted to 
a discussion of this (piestion. 

91. Lines 437, 438: 

the Duke of Milan 
And his brave son being twain. 

This is the only reference we get in the play to any son 
of the Duke of Milan. The reference hero must have 
slipped in accidentally, perhai>8 from a remembrance of 
such a character in the original story. 

92. Lines 438-440; 

The Duke of Milan 

And his more braver daughter could CONTROL tlm. 

If now 'i were Jit to do*t. 


Staunton queries control as perhaps a misprint for “con- 
sole,” but the word is evidently used heie in the sense 
of “confute.” Buyer, m Ins French Dictionary, has 
“Comptroll, S (oi Contradiction) Cent) adiction,” and “To 
Comptroll, V A (o/ find Fault with) Controls, trouver d 
ledire ” The Clarendon Press ed. quotes Bacon, History 
of Henry VII., 1622: “As for the times while hee was in 
the Tower, and the manner of his Brothers death, and 
his owne escape; shee knew they were things a vene few 
could control ” (p 116) 

93. Line 443 Ifeai you have done you) self some 'WRONG}; 
i.e I am afraid you have made a mistake, or misrepre- 
sented yourself Compare Merry Wives, ill 3 221 “You 
do yourself mighty W)'o)ig, Master Ford;” and Measure 
for Measure, i. 2 41: “I think I have done myself 
w)'ong ” 

94 Line 468 He’s GENTLE, a7id not FEARFUL —Both 
gentle and feaifid may be interpreted m two ways, and 
so, perhaps, Shakespeare intended. One explanation, and 
I think the best, is, “He’s of gentle birtli, and therefore 
no coward,” according to the other, we should under- 
stand, “He’s gentle, and not capable of inspiring fear, 
not terrible.” Smollett says in Humidny Clinker. “To 
this day a Scotch woman in the situation of the young 
lady in the Tempest would express herself nearly in the 
same terms — Don ’t iiro voice him; for, being gentle, that 
is, high-spirUed, he won’t tamely bear an insult ” 

95. Lines 468, 469: 

What, I say, 

My FOOT niy tutor f 

Sidney Walker conjectured tliat foot was a misprint for 
fool, comparing Flctclier’s Pilgrim, iv 2* 

and marl-folks shall he iiclors to me. 

Dyce adopts this reading, but the change seems to me, to 
say the least, uiiuecessaiy Compare Lyly, Euphucs and 
his England (ed. Arbei). “ Then how vaiiio is it Euphues 
(too mylde a word for so madde a minde) that the foote 
should neglect Ins office to correct the face " (p 261). 
And sec Timon of Athens, i. 1. 92-94: 

Yet you do well 

To show Lord Timon that mean eyes have seen 
Theyjidi* above the head. 

96. Line 478: IViou think'st there is no more such shapes 
as he —So Ff. Howe printed are, which many editors 
have received. But tins construction is very common in 
Shakespeare. Compare Cymbeline, iv. 2. 371: “There is 
no more such masters.” Abbott, Shakespearian Crammar, 
§ 336, says: “When the subject is as yet future and, as it 
were, unsettled, the third person singular might be re- 
garded as the normal inflection.” He gives a number 
of examples, 

97. Line 484; Y/iy nerves are in their infancy again.— 
Merve is used here in the sense of sinew. See note 25 to 
Coriolanus- 

98. Lines 490-493; 

Might I hut through my prison once a-day 
Behold this maid • all corners else o’ the earth 
Let liberty make use of; space enough 
Have I in such a prison. 
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ACT I, Scene 2 


NOTES TO THE TEMPEST. 


ACT II Scene 1 


Compare Chaucer, Elnightes Tale, 370-375 

For elles hadde I dweld with Theseus 
I-fetercd in his prison everc moo 
Than hadde I ben m bhsse, and nat in woo 
Oonly the siq^hte of lure, whom that I serve. 

Though that I net ere hire grace may deserve, 

Wolde ban sufficed right yiiough for me ” 

One of the most interesting parts of Stendhal’s Chartieiise 
de Parme develops the same motive— the chapters where 
Pabrice is m prison 

ACT II. Scene 1 

93. Line 5 . The MASTER oj some merchant, and the 
nierchant.—M have Master^, a reading which can only 
be understood if we accept so loundabout an explanation 
as that given by the Clarendon Press ed , that the masteis 
of some inerchant are '‘the joint owners of a merchant- 
man, who grieve for the loss of the vessel while the mer- 
chant laments the loss of the cargo ” Johnson’s emenda- 
tion seems obvious Mo chant in the sense of ' ‘ merchant- 
man ” was commonly used. Compare Marlowe, Tambiir- 
laine, pait L i. 2. 

And Christian merchants^ that with Russian, steins 
Plough up huge furrows m the Caspian sea. 

Shall vail to us, as lords of all the lake 

100 Lines 18, 19.— There are simihirplays upon the words 
dollar and dolour in Measure for Measure, i. 2. 50; and 
Lear, u 4. 54 Steevens quotes The Tragedy of Hoffman, 
1637: 

And Ills reward be thirteen hundred dollars, 

For he hath driven dolour from our heart. 

101, Line 28: Which, QVhe orAdrtuii,— Irregular as tins 
construction is, there is no reason to suspect that it is not 
as Shakespeare wrote it. Compare Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, in. 2. 336, 337: 

Now follow, if thou dar’st, to try whose right, 

O/'thine or mine, is most in Helena 

Sidney Walker, in his Critical Examination of Shake- 
speare’s Text, vol ii. p. 353, incidentally quotes an illus- 
trative passage from Sidney’s Arcadia, ed. 1598, p. 63: 
“ But then the question arising, who should be the former 
[i e. the first to flghtj against Phalantus, of the blacke, or 
the ill apparelled knight,” &c. 

102. Line 36: Seb. Ba, ha, ha f—So, you’re paid — Tins 
is the an-angement of Theobald. Ef. give So, you're paid 
to Antonio, which can only be understood if we tsMepaid 
in an ironical sense, as in Antony and Cleopatra, in 5. 108: 
“I zxapaid for’t now.” This does not seem a very pro- 
bable meaning here. 

103. Line 43: Temperance was a delicate loench. — Names 
such as Temperance were much used among the Puritans. 
Steevens quotes Taylor the Water-poet, who, describing 
some loose women, says* 

Though bad they be, they will not bate an ace. 

To be called Prudence, Tetn-perance, Faith, or Grace 
Of these names, all but Temperance are still met with. 
Headers of Mehalah will remember that chaimimg woman 
Admonition. 

104, Line 52: lush; i.e. luxuriant, succulent Malone 
quotes Golding’s translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, xv: 
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Then green, and voyd of strength and lus/t and foggy is the blade, 
And cheeres the hubbandmau with hope , 
where the oiiginal has, 

Tunc herba recens, et robons e\pers 
Turget, et msolida est, et spe delectat agrestes 
In Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii. 1, hue 251 is generally 
read (as in this edition) * 

Quite over-canopi’d with lus/i woodbine. 

Qq. and Ff have luscious See note 124 to that play 
Biownmg uses the word m the Prologue to his Pacchia- 
lotto, line 5. 

And lus/i and lithe do the creepers clothe 
Yon wall I watch, with a wealth of green 

105 Line 55. With an eye of green in ’A— An eye means 
a small tinge, a slight shade of colour Steevens quotes 
Sandys, Travels, 1637, p 73 “His [Sultan Achmet’s] un- 
der and upper garments are lightly of white sattin, or cloth 
of silver tissued with an eye of greene, and wrought in 
great branches.” 

106 Line 86; Ilts word is more than the MIRACULOUS 
HARP. — An allusion either to the harp of Ampluon, which 
raised the walls of Thebes, or to the harp of Apollo, which 
raised the walls of Troy. 

107. Line 94 : Goii Ay —Staunton gave this exclama- 
tion to Alonso, considering it a “sigh or exclamation on 
his awaking from his trance of giicf.” Perhaps it may be 
so, but there is no reason why it should not be uttered by 
Gouzalo, either m an inquiring tone, not knowing what 
they mean, or as a sort of “Yes, yes, have it so if you will.” 

108 Lines 118, 119* 

OAR’D 

Himself with hu good aims in lusty stroke. 

The Clarendon Press ed. quotes Pope’s Odyssey, xvi 247: 

And what blesb’d hands, have oar'd thee ou the way. 
Compare Tennyson, To E. L., on his Travels m Greece, 
lines 16-18: 

and Naiads oaj 'd 

A glimmering shoulder undei gloom 
Of cavern pillars 

109. Lines 129-131: 

and the fair soul herself 
Weigh'd, 'between loathness a/nd obedience, at 
Which end o’ the beam SHE 'D bow. 

Pf read should, which the Cambridge edd. retain, sup- 
posing an antecedent she or it to be omitted, as is some- 
times the case in Shakespeare. Howe, in his second ed , 
omits o'; Malone regards should as a contraction of she 
would, meant to be printed sh 'ould. This seems the most 
reasonable supposition. On loathness (f e. reluctance) see 
note 242 to Antony and Cleopatra. 

110 Line 135. the DEAR’ST o' the loss. — Bear is fre- 
quently used in the sense of anything, pleasurable or the 
reverse, which touches one very closely. Compare Hichard 
III. V. 2 20, 21: 

He hath no friends but what are friends for fear, 

Which in his dearest need will fly from him. 

This is the reading of the Ff.; the Qq. have: 

Which m his neatest need will shrink trom him. 



ACT II. Scene 1 
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Compare, too, Fletcher, The Maid in the Mill 
You meet your enemy in love 

With all hib hale about him 

111 Lines 150-104 —This ideal commonwealth, as has 
often been pointed out, is one of Shakespcai-e’s debts to 
Montaigne, Livrc I eh x\x, “ Des Caiuiibales” (ed Lou- 
aiidre, vol i p 300) The passage m Mono’s translation 
IS as follows “ It IS a nation, I would answer Plato, that 
hath no kind of traffike, no knowledge of Letters, no in- 
telligence of numbers, no name of magistrate, nor of poli- 
tikesupeiioritie, no vse of service, of riches or of poveitie; 
no contracts, no successions, no partitions, no occupation 
but idle; no respect of kinred, but common, no apparcll 
but naturall, no manuring of lands, no vse of wine, come, 
or mettle. The very woids that import lying, falsehood, 
treason, dissimulation, covetousness, envie, detraction, 
and pardon, were never heard of amongst them” (p 102). 
Malone imagined that it was this essay w’hich caused 
Shakespeare to make the scene of his jilay a desert island, 
and adds: “The title of the chapter, which is— ‘Of the 
Caniballes’— evidently furnished him with the name of 
one of his characters In Ins time almost every pioper 
name was twisted into an anagram. Thus,— ‘ I moyl in 
law,’ was the anagram of the laborious William Noy, 
Attorney General to Charles I By inverting this process, 
and transposing the letters of the word Canibal, Shake- 
speare (as Br. Farmer long since observed) formed the 
name of Caliban” 

112 Line 152’ tilth; i e. tillage. The word occurs only 
here and in Measure for Measure, iv. 1 70. See note 102 
to that play. 

113 Line 181: an it had not fallen flat-long,— i'Vot- 
long IS used for a blow given, not with the edge, but with 
the side, of the sword. Compare JlatUng in The Faerie 
Queene, v 5. IS: 

Tlio witli lier sword on Inm she strooke. 

xl4. Line 185: We ivonldso, and then go a bat-fowltnq. 
■—Batfowling is defined in Boyer’s French Dictionary: 
“ Chasse aux oiseaux pendant la Nuit ” A very elaborate 
description of the sport is given by Gervase Markham in 
his Hunger’s Prevention, 1021- “For the manner of Bat- 
fowling it may bo vsed cither with Nettes, or without 
Hettes: If you vse it without Nettes (which indeede is the 
most common of the two) you shall then proceede in this 
manner. First, there shall he one to cary the Cresset of 
fire (as was shewed for the Lowbdl) then a ccrtainc num- 
ber as two, three, or foure (according to the greatnosse 
of your company) and these shall haue poales hound with 
dry round wispes of hay, straw, or such like stuffe, or else 
bound with pieces of Linkes, or Hurdes, dipt in Pitch, 
Posen, Grease, or any such like matter that will blaze. 

‘ ‘ Then another company shal he armed with long poales, 
very rough and bushy at the vpper ciides, of which the 
Willow, Byrche, or long llazell are best, hut indeed ac- 
cording as the country will afford so you must he content 
to take. 

“ Thus being prepared and comming into the Bushy, or 
rough ground where the haunts of Birds arc, you shall 
then first kindle some of your fiers as halfo, or a third 
part, according as your prouision is, and then with your 


other bushy and lough poales you shall beat the Bushes, 
Trees, and haunts of tlie Buds, to enfoice them to rise, 
which done you shall see the Birds which are laysed, to 
flye and play about the lights and fiarncs of the fier, for 
it IS then* natme through their amazednesse, and aftright 
at the strangenes of the light and the extreame darknesse 
round about it, not to depart from it, but as it were al- 
most to scorch their wings in the same; so that those who 
have the rough hiishye poales, may (at then* pleasures) 
heat them down with the same, & so take them. Thus 
you may spend as much of the night as is darke, for longer 
IS not conuement, and doiibtlesse you shall finde much 
pastime, and take great store of birds, and m this you 
shall oliserue all the ohseniations formerly treated of in 
the Lowbell, especially, that of silence, viitill your lights 
be kindled, but then you may vse your pleasure, for the 
noyse and the light when they are heard and scene a farre 
of, they make the birds sit the faster and surer” (pp 98- 
100 ). 

115 Line 221: T am standing ivater; i,e. neither flowing 
nor ebbing, midway, passive, easily iiifiuenced. Compare 
Twelfth Night, i. 5 lOS: “’tis with him m standing 
water, between hoy and man.” 

116 Line *220: Ebbing men —Compare Antony and Cleo- 
patra, 1 4. 43: 

And the e/id'd man, ne’er lov’d till ne’er worth love, 

Comes dear’d by being lack’d. 

117 Lines 230, 231: 

a birth, indeed, 

Which THROES THEE much to yield 
Compare Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 7. 81, 82: 

With news tlie time’s with labour, and throes forth 

Each minute some 

118 Lines 242, 243. 

Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 

But DOUBT discovery there, 

Capcll reads doubts, and he has been generally followed. 
But the change does not seem to me to be necessary, as 
we may very well understand doubt as dependent on the 
preceding cannot— i c. cannot but be doubtful as to dis- 
covering anything there. 

119. Lines 250, 251: 

she from whom 
We all were sea-swallow' d. 

Tins is the generally accepted emendation of Bowe. Ff. 
print “She that from whom," of which several acute 
critics have tried hard to make sense. Accepting Howe’s 
emendation, the passage of course simply means “coming 
from whom." Bpcddmg very ingeniously suggests that 
the reading should he punctuated: “£i/ie that— from 
wkom'^ All were sea-sioallow'd," &>g.; that is, “From 
whom should she have note? The report from Naples 
will be that all were drowned. We shall he the only sur- 
vivors." This punctuation has been finally adopted by 
the Globe odd. But it seems to me that the constmetion 
is incredibly broken, and thougii Bpedding says that to 
him the break in the construction is cliai-actonstic of the 
speaker, I cannot think of any other speech of Antonio’s 
at all similarly broken. !Mr. Aldis Wright, in the Claren- 
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don Press ed , preserving the P text suggests 

that ‘'there is a confusion of two constructions; Antonio 
beginning a fresh sentence, as he had done the three 
previous ones, with ‘she that,’ and then changing abruptly 
to ‘from whom,’ wliich made the preceding relative super- 
fluous.” But is it not more probable that the repetition of 
the that came, not from Antonio, but from the printer? 
Nothing could be more natural 

120. Line 266: A CHOUGH qf an deep chat —Compare 
All’s Well, iv 1. 22. “choughs' language, gabble enough, 
and good enough.” 

121. Line 273 • f eater; i e more trimly. See note 85. 

122. Line 276 akibe;i.e a chilblain Compare Hamlet, 
V. 1 152, 153. “ the toe of the peasant comes so near the 
heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe;" and Lear, i. 5. 8, 9 
“If a man’s brains were in ’s heels, were ’t not in danger 
of kibes'^" See Jonson, the Alchemist, 1 . 1 

Your feet in mouldy slippers, for your fstbes 

123 Lines 282-284: 

If he were that which now he's like, that’s dead; 

Whom I, with this obedient steel, three inches of hi. 

Can lay to bed for ever, 

“ The words that 's dead," says Parmer, “ are evidently a 
gloss, or marginal note, which had found its way into the 
text. Such a supplement is useless to the speaker’s mean- 
ing, and one of the verses becomes redundant by its in- 
sertion.” This conjecture seems to me a very reasonable 
one, though not certain enough to be adopted into the 
text 

124 Line 299. to keep them living . — Dyce prints thee, 
but the change, though plausible, seems unnecessary, as 
similar changes of construction are not uncommon in 
Shakespeare. Th&in evidently refers to Gonzalo and 
Alonso 

126. Lines 306-309 — In the distribution of these speeches 
I have followed Dyce, who partly followed Staunton 
The Pf. print: 

Gon Now, good Angels preserue the King 

Alo Why how now hoa, awake? why are you drawn? 

Wherefore this ghastly looking? 

Gon. What’s the matter? 

Staunton made the change— rightly, as I think— on the 
authonty of Gonzalo’s words just after (317-320); 

Upon mine honour, sir, I heard a humming. 

And that a strange one too, which did awake me; 

I shak’d you, sir, and cried: as mine eyes open'd, 

I saw their weapons drawn 

It IS evident from this that Gonzalo was the first to awake, 
and that he roused the king; which renders the redistri- 
bution of the speeches necessary. 

126. Line 321: That 's VERILY —It is likely enough that 
this is a misprint for venty, and Pope’s emendation right 
But adverbs certainly were used by Shakespeare for ad- 
jectives, as in 1 . 2. 226, 227: 

Safely in harbour 

Is the king’s ship; 

and Coriolanus, iv. 1. 63: “That’s worthily." 
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ACT II. Scene 2. 

127 Line 3 By inch- meal, i e. inch by inch, as in piece- 
meal, which we still use In Cymlieliiie, ii 4 147, Sliake- 
speaie uses limb-meal in a similar sense: 

O, that I had lier here, to tear her Innb-jneal 1 

The termination “-meal” is from the Anglo-Saxon moilum, 
the dative of mcel, a part. 

128 Line 9 that MOW and chatter at me —Compare iv 1. 
47, where the word is used as a noun It is only used as a 
noun in two other places— Hamlet, ii. 2. 381, 382 “ those 
that would make mows at him while my father lived,” 
and Cymbelme, i. 6 41. “Contemn with the other.” 
In the former passage the Qq read “mouths,” and the 
expression “ to make mouths” (as we now say, “ to make 
faces”) occurs m Hamlet, iv. 4 50, and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, iii. 2 238 The original word was mows, 
which means grimaces. Coles, in his Latin Dictionary, 
gives “A mow [mock] labronnn diductio," and “To 
mow, labra diducere, vuUum A os distorquare ” 

129. Line 21* bombard; i.e. a large flagon made of leather 
Compare I. Henry IV. ii. 4. 496, 497 “that svvoU’n parcel of 
dropsies, that huge bombard of sack;” and Henry VJII 
V 4 85, 86; 

And liere ye lie baiting of bombards, when 

Ye should do service 

130 Lines 28-34: Were I in England now, as once 1 was, 
and had but this fish painted, &c.— Such exhibitions were 
frequent in Shakespeare’s time Malone quotes from the 
oflflce-book of Sir Henry Herbert: “A license to James 
Seale to shew a strange fish for half a yeare, the 3d of 
September, 1632.” The dead Indian may perhaps be an 
allusion to the Indians brought to England by Sir Martin 
Frobisher in 1576. 

131. Line 40: gaberdine —See Merchant of Venice, 
note 98. 

132 Line 52* For she had a tongue with a TANG —Com- 
pare Twelfth Night, ii 5. 163; “let thy tongue tang argu- 
ments of state ” In both places the word seems to be 
used of a loud unpleasant sound, like twang. Boyer, in 
Ills French Dictionary, has ‘ ‘ Tang, or tack; an ill taste 
in meat.” 

133 Line 65* while Stephana breathes AT NOSTRILS.— 
Ff read at' nostrils, which the Cambridge edd. print at 's 
nostrils. But compare Julius Cmsar, i. 2. 254, 265: “He 
fell down in the market-place, and foam'd at mouth" (fee. 

134. Line 73: any emperor that ever trod on neat's- 
leather.— CorngnTe Julius Ceosar, i. 1. 29, 30: “As proper 
men as ever trod upon neat's leather have gone upon 
my handiwork.” Boyer, in his French Dictionary, has 
“Vache {pu Cuir de Vache) Neats Leather." 

135. Lines 83, 84: I know it by thy TREMBLING: 7 iow 
Prosper works upon iAce.— Compare Comedy of Errors, 
iv. 4. 64. 

Mark how he trembles in his ecstasy I 

The Clarendon Press ed. quotes Harsnet's Declaration of 
Popish Impostures, 1603: “All the spirits with much adoe 
being commaunded to goe downs into her left foote, they 
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did it with vehement trembling, and shaking of her leg” 
(pp 58, 59) 

136 Line 86, he)e is that ichich ivdl give language to 
you, OAT.— An allusion to the proverb, that good liquor 
will make a cat speak. For cat, as a term of abuse, see 
Midsummer I^’iglit’s Dream, in 2. 260: 

Hang off, thou cat, tliou burr’ vile thing, let loose 

137 Line 103- 1 have no long spoon —Compare Comedy 
of Errors, iv. 3. 64, 65; “Marry, he must have a long spoon 
that must eat with the devil ” The proverb is frequently 
alluded to in the old writers. 

138. Line 110: ^noon-caZ/ — ISTares quotes Holland’s 
Pliny, vii. 15: “Afalse conception called Mola,'t.e nmoonc 
calfe, that is to say, a lumpe of flesh Avithout shape, with- 
out life, and so hard withall, that uneth a knife will 
enter and picice it either with edge or point ” Coles, 
in his Latin Dictionary, has “A moon-calf, partus lu- 
naris,” and Boyer rendeis Mole, “a Tympany oi Moon- 
calf.” Drayton has a poem called The Mooncalf 

139 Line 126* sac/c.— See note 41 to I, Henry IV. 

140 Line 144: il/'?/ mist) ess show d me thee, and thy 

dog, and thy Compare Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

V, 1 136, 137: 

This man, with Innthoni, do^sr, and Imsh of thorn, 
Preisonteth Moonshine 

The was the bundle of sticks for which the “Man 
in the Moon” was condemned to his exile, according to 
the story which identifles him with the Sabbath-breaking 
Israelite in Numbers xv. 

141. Lines 175, 170. 

sometimes I’ll get thee 
Young SOAMELS/rom, the rock 
This is the reading of the Ff., but the word is quite un- 
known elsewhere. Ten substitutes have been proposed, 
such as sea-mells, shamois, stamieh, staniels, but without 
any certainty or particular probability. Holt stated that 
soam was in some places used for a limpet, and ilnsXscamels 
was probably a diminutive. But he does not tell us where 
these places are. Since then, Stevenson, in his Birds of 
Norfolk ( 11 . 260), states that the gunners of Blakeney call 
the female Bar-tailed Godwit, scamel. But as these birds 
are not known to breed among the rocks, the identifica- 
tion IS only partial— unless we suppose that Shakespeare 
made a mistake as to their habits, a supposition not so 
incredible as it has seemed to some. 

142. Line 187: trencher.— M. have trenchenng, no doubt 
a misprint through confusion with the firing and requir- 
ing of the preceding lines. The con’ection was made by 
Pope, after Dryden. 

143. Line 190: hey-day! — Ff. print high-day, and in 
other places of Shakespeare hoy-day, 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

144 Line 2: sets o^'—This is Howe’s correction; Ff. 
have set off. 

146. Lines 14, 15 : 

But these sweet thoughts do emn refresh my labours, 

Most BUSIEST when I do it, 


The only real difficulty m this passage is in the last im- 
perfect line F 1 reads. 

Most diisie test, when I doe it 

The question is whether lest really belongs to the w'ord 
busie, or whether it was meant to be another word, viz. 
least, or left The numerous emendations, suggested by 
various editors and commentators, and what may be 
called the vast undisciplined army of amateur eniendators, 
reflect more ciedit upon their ingenuity than upon their 
common sense. Among the various conjectures we may 
mention Speddmg s 

Most b 2 cstest wlien idlest, 

a very pretty antithesis; that of the Cambiidge edd.; 

Most busy left when idlest; 

and the most sensible of all, that of Bray: 

Most busy wlie7i least I do it 

Some are content to adopt the meaning of the latter read- 
ing, but to leave the words as arranged in the text, 
merely altering the punctuation of F. 1 by adding a comma 
after busy instead of after lest, reading thus: 

Most busy, least when I do it , 

Ferdinand’s meaning being that he is niost busy, i e, 
“ most occupied with Ins thoughts when with his 
hand.” This is pretty nearly a paiaphiase of the explan- 
ation of the line, as given by Verplanck and followed by 
Holfe, who both adopted this arrangement of the words. 
This emendation (substantially) was proposed in Notes 
and Queries (7th S vii 504) by Mr. 11 Wedgwood, who 
would read: 

Most busy least when I do 

He says that the reading “ occurred to him in sleep;” but 
it was hardly necessary, one would have thought, to go to 
sleep to arrive at such a very simple conclusion. In N otea 
and Queries (7tli S. vii 403) Mr H, M Spence proposes 
quite a new reading : 

I forget 

But these sweet thoughts, do even refresh my labours 
Most busiest, when I do it , 

which he explains thus: “In prose the whole passage 
would read thus: ‘ I forget everything hut these sweet 
thoughts, and when I do so my busiest labours, instead of 
wearying, even refresh me ’ ” As far as the removal of 
the colon of F. 1 goes, and the inverted construction, 
awkward as it is, of do even refresh my labours—^ ^ my 
labours even do refresh me” this conjecture may ho de- 
fended; but it seems to mo that all these ingenious conjec- 
tures are utterly unnecessary Because the word lest or 
least, in connection with niost, suggests some antithesis, 
it does not follow that any was intended: while Shake- 
speare 18 so fond of the use of the double superlative, e.g. 
in the well-known passage in Julius Csosar (iii, 2. 187): 

This was the 7uost imkiiidest cut of all; 

and Hamlet, ii. 2. 122 ; “ 0 most especially where he 

wants to be emphatic, as ho does here,— that it really seems 
to me unnecessary to go beyond the text, as it stands in 
F. 1, for the true reading of the passage It is most pro- 
bable that Shakespeare intended to write the superlative 
of busily, an adverb which he uses in two passages, I Henry 
IV V. 6. 88, and Titus Andromeus, iv. 1, 45 Mr. Spence, 
in his communication already referred to, mentions 
busiUest as having been suggested by Mr, John Bulloch ; 
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and he remarks “to form 7iis word, he has had to knock 
out of the text an e and insert an l.” But really it is 
difficult to imagine a more likely blunder for the printer 
to fall into, than to print husieleU or hvsie leUiov hus'lye^t 
or hus’Ueht, as the word might have been written m the 
MS. Mr. Holcombe Ingleby (Notes and Queries, 7th S 
vii 504) “ Were hiii^ilcU analogous to the eai>ilest m ‘Cyni- 
beline’ I should prefer that reading, as requiring only 
the slightest alteration , but as the analogy will not hold, 
perhaps busieU is the reading to be prefeiTed ” I must 
confess myself I do not see any difficulty about the form 
hmllest, but, however, busiest is perhaps the 'word which 
Shakespeare really intended to write when he found that 
the superlative of the adverb, busdiest, was not pleasant 
to the ear. 

The reading we have adopted may seem, when compared 
with some of the various emendations given above, to be a 
little commonplace; but we prefer to i est under that impu- 
tation rather than to try and alter Shakespeare’s text, when 
neither sound nor sense absolutely demands it. Speaking 
personally, if I ventured on any emendations in this passage 
it would be, in line 14, to substitute euer for eien, by which 
slight alteration, peihaps, the sequence of Ferdinand’s 
thoughts would be more easily followed. The meaning of 
the passage is clear. “I forget the task I have to do but 
these sweet thoughts do evenrefreshmy labours— dull as 
they are”— or readmgeuer “ do always refi esh my labours 
then he adds, as a sort of after thought, “and they are 
most busy, i e busiest in refreshing them, when I am actu- 
ally occupied in my labour ” We might have expected 
them instead of it, but the change to the singular is very 
natural. Does it no t refer to the sore injunction (line 11) or 
to the m ean task (line 4) which her “ crabbed father” enj oins 
him to do? Indeed if we give to it this meaning, and re- 
member that it would include as a contrast to the sweet 
tenderness of his “sweet mistress,” the equally sweet 
thoughts which her tender sympathy suggests, it is more 
forcible tlian them.—-F. A M. 

146. lines 37, 38: 

Admir'd Miranda I 
Indeed the TOP of admiration. 

There is, of course, a play here upon the meaning of the 
name Miranda. With top of admiration compare Measure 
for Measure, ii, 2. 76: “ He, which is the top of judgment,” 
See note 74 to that play 

147. Bine .53: I am skilless of —Slalless is used for 
ignorant in Borneo and Juliet, iii. 3. 132, and Troilus and 
Cressida, i 1. 12. In Twelfth Night, iii. 3 9, we have 
‘‘skiUess in these parts,” i.e. unacquainted with them. 

148. Bine 62. This wooden slavery than to an/cr.— This 
line IS wanting in a foot, which Dyce supplied by tamely 
Tope read “ than I would suffer,” which not only improves 
the metre, but makes the construction more regular But 
apart from this emendation being a sheer conjecture, the 
faulty construction is quite common in Shakespeare. 
Compare Timon of Athens, iv 2. 33, 34: 

Wlio’d be so mock’d with glory? or to live 
But in a dream of friendship? 

149. Bine 70: hollowly.— word is used again in 
Measure for Measure, ii. 3. 22, 23: 
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And try your penitence, if it be sound. 

Or hollo~uly put on 

150. Bine 93: Who are surpris'd WITHAL.— Ff. print 
ivith all, which some editors retam, to the clear damage, 
I think, of the sense. The sense evidently is: “I cannot 
be so glad of this as they, but I am not only glad but siu’- 
prised too ” 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

151 Bine 3. Servant-monster. — There is an allusion to 
this in Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, 1614, Induction: 
“ If there be never a servant monster m the fair, who can 
help it, he says, nor a nest of antiques? he is loth to 
make natui’e afiaid in his plays, like those that beget 
tales, tempests, and such like drolleries ” 

152 Bine 29 : debosh' d —This is the only spelling of 
“ debauched ’ used by Shakespeare. Coles, Batin Diction- 
ary, has. “To dehosh, corrurnpo, ad requitiam adduco.” 
Deboshed is still the vulgar pronunciation of the word. 

153 Bine 41: mutineer —The more general form of the 

woid in Shake.speare's time was mutiner. As such it oc- 
curs m Coiiolanus, 1 . 1. 254 Cotgrave has “Mutmateur: 
m A mutiner ” Compare if in I. Henry VI. lu 2. 

68, and see note 223 to Antony and Cleopatra. 

154. Bine 79. make a stock-fsh of thee —The Clarendon 
Pressed quotes Cotgrave, s v Carillon: “ le te frotteray 
k double carillon. I will beat thee like a stockfish, I will 
scourge thee while I may stand ouer thee ” 

155. Bine 86: / did not give the lie.—'F. 4 inserts thee, 
but unnecessarily Trinculo’s surly answer is more natu- 
ral without the word than with it. 

156. Bine 96: then thou mayst brain Aim. — Ff. and 
most edd read there. The emendation adopted occurred 
independently to Collier’s MS Corrector and to Dyce. It 
seems to me the correction of an obvious misprint. See 
too the subsequent “Wilt thou destroy him then?” There 
is no question of place, only of time— “the afternoon.” 

157. Bine 101: a sot— Sot is used here, as always in 
Shakespeare, in the sense of the French sot, a fool. The 
meaning we now attach to it is a secondary one Boyer, 
in his French Dictionary, renders the French sot, “a Sot, 
or Fool, a silly Man, a simpleton, a block-head ” 

158. Bine 105: Which, when he has a house, he'll DECK 
M’i«Afl!:B—Hanmer reads deck’t, but the confused construc- 
tion was probably Shakespeare’s 

169 Bine 127: while-eve; i e. erowhile, formerly— the 
only use of the word in Shakespeare. In the Ff it is spelt 
wluleare Compare Spenser, Faerie Queene, i. 9 28: 

That cursed wight, frona whom I scapt whyUaie, 

A man of hell, that calls himself Dispaire. 

160 Bine 131: Flout 'em and SCOUT ’em, and scout 'em 
and flout 'em.— The first scout is printed in Ff. cout. 

161 Bine 132 : Thought is/ree.— Compare Twelfth Night, 
i 3. 73, and see note 25 to that play. 

162. Bine 136: Eeedunderstands 

this as an allusion to “ the print of No-body, as prefixed 
to the anonymous comedy of ‘No-hody and Some-body;’ 
without date, but printed before the year 1600;” HaUi- 
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well thinks it refers to a figure (consisting only of head, 
arms, and legs) illustrating a popular ballad, The Well- 
spoken ISTobody 

163 Line 140 . a thousand twangling instruments — 
See note 81 to The Taming of the Shrew. 

164 Line 161: Trin Wilt come^ I’ll follow, Stephano — 
Ritson \\ ould give the first clause to Stephano, and he has 
much appearance of reason on his side; but on the whole 
I think the P reading the best, and Heath right in Ins 
explanation that the Wilt come is addressed to Caliban, 
“who, vexed at the folly of his new companions idly run- 
ning after the mu sick, while they ought only to have 
attended to the mam point, the dispatching Prospero, 
seems, for some little time, to have staid behind 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

165. Line 2* ache —So P. 2, P. 1 has alces 

166. Lines 2, 3: 

here ’s a maze trod, indeed, 
Through forth-nghts and meanders > 

Compare Troilus and Cressida, iii 3. 157, 158. 

if you ?ive way, 

Or hedge aside from the dirsct/b} 

Knight explains that there is an allusion to an artificial 
maze, “sometimes constructed of straight lines (forth- 
nghts), sometimes of circles (meanders).” 

167 Line 21- A living drollenj; f c. a puppet-show in 
which the performers are alive. Compare Beaumont and 
Pletcher’s Valentmian, ii 2: “ I had rather make a drollery 
till thirty ” The word is used again by Shakespeare, in 
II. Henry IV ii 1. 156: “a pretty slight drollery;” h\it 
this more probably means a humorous painting. 

168. Lines 22, 23: 

in Arabia 

There is one tree, the phoenix' thione. 

Malone quotes Lyly’s Euphuos [ed. Arbor, p. 312] : “Por 
as there is but one PliooiiLx in the world, so is there but 
one tree in Arabia, where-in she buyldeth ” Steevens cites 
Holland’s Pliny, bookx. ch. 2- “I myself verily have heard 
strange things of this kind of tree; and namely in regard 
of the bird Phoenix, which is supposed to have taken that 
name of this date tree [called m Greek, <poUd ] ; for it was 
assured unto me, that the said bird died with that tree, 
and revived of itselfe as the tree sprung again Compare 
The Pheonix and the Turtle, 1-3: 

Let the bird of loudest lay. 

Oil the bole Arabian tree, 

Herald sad and trumpet be. 

169. Line 29* islanders. has Islands; the error is 
corrected in P. 2. 

170. Line 39: Praise in departing, was a prover- 
bial expression. Hazhtt (English Proverbs, p. 318) gives: 

Praise at parting, and behold well the end ” 

171. Lines 44, 45: 

mountaineers 
Pew-lapp'd nice bulls. 

Evidently an allusion to the sufferers from goUre among 
the Alps and other mountainous districts. Steevens re- 


fers to an account of them, accessible to Shakespeare, in 
Maundeville’s Travels, 1503. 

172 Lines 46, 47: 

such men 

Whose heads stood in their breasts. 

Compare Othello, i 3, 144, 145* 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders „ 

Steevens quotes Holland’s Pliny, bk. v, ch. 8* “The 
Blemmyi, by report, bane no heads, but mouth and eies 
both 111 their bieasts,” and Malone cites Hakluyt’s Voy- 
ages: “ On that branch which is called Caora are a nation 
of people, whose heads appear not above their shoulders. 
They are reported to have their eyes in their shoulders, 
and their mouths in the middle of their breasts.” 

173 Line 48 Bach putter-out of FIVE FOR ONE.— 
Steevens says. “In this age of travelling, it was a prac- 
tice with those who engaged in long and hazardous expe- 
ditions, to jilace out a sum of money on condition of re- 
ceiving great interest for it at their return home. So, 
Puntarvolo, (it is Theobald’s quotation,) in Ben Jonson’s 
Every Man out of Ins Humour [ii 1] “ I do intend, this 
year of jubilee coming on. to travel; and (because I will 
not altogether go upon expeiice) I am determined to put 
some five thousand pound, to be paid me five for one, upon 
the return of myself and wife, and my dog, from the 
Turk’s court m Constantinople.” Tliirlby conjectured 
that the passage should be icad* “ Each putter-out of one 
foi five,” a reading adopted by Malone; Theobald read 
“ on five for one.” But as it stands the meaning is obvious: 
“ at the rate of five for one.” 

174 Iiine 52: Stage - direction “Enter Ariel, like a 
harpy,” &c —Steevens quotes Phaer’s translation of Vir- 
gil, yEueid, iii * 

fasie to meate we fall. 

But sodenly from downe the hills with grisly fall to syght. 

The harpies come, and beating wings with great uoys out thei shright» 
And at our mente they snatch. 

Milton adopts the same device in Paradise Kegained, ii. 
401-403: 

with that 

Both tables and provisions vanish’d quite, 

With sound of harpies’ wings, and talons heard 

175 Line 65. One DOWLE that's in my plume —Dowle 
is used for a fl.bre of down: the words down and dowle are 
apparently equivalent. Steevens (Var Ed. xv. 128) gives 
the following communication from Mr, Toilet: “In a 
small hook, entitled Humane Industry: or, A History of 
most Manual Arts, printed in 1661, page 93, is the follow- 
ing passage: ‘The wool-bearing trees in Ethiopia, which 
Virgil speaks of, and the Eriophori Arbores in Theophras- 
tus, are not such trees as have a certain wool or dowl upon 
the outside of them, as the small cotton; but short trees 
that bear a ball upon the top, pregnant with wool, which, 
the Syrians call Cott, the Grmcians Gossypium, the Ital- 
ians Bomhagio, and we Bombase.” The Clarendon Press 
ed. says that the word is still used in Gloucestershire. See 
Notes and Queries, Second Scries, viii. 483: “the plumage 
of young goslings before they have feathers is called 
dowle.” Coles, in his Latm Dictionary, has: “Young clowl, 
lanugo.” Boyer (French Dictionary) gives: “Dowl, v. 
Down, an premier sens.” 
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176 Line 81* heart’ s-sorrow ~Fi. have hearts-soirow ; 
the reading in the text is Ilowe’s. The Cambridge edd. 
print heart-so) rou\ 

177. Lines 86, 87: 

with good life, 

A nd observation strange. 

That is, says Johnson, with exact presentation of tlieir 
several characters, with observation strange of [rare at- 
tention to] their particular and distinct parts ” The Clar- 
endon Press ed. compares, for this use of hfe, Much Ado, 
ii. 3. 110* “There was never counterfeit of passion came 
so near the hfe of passion as she discovers it ” 

178. Line 92- whom they suppose is drown'd — This is of 
course a mingling of two constructions, as in King John, 
IV. 2. 161-166: 

the grave 

Of Arthur, whom they say is kill'd to-mght 
On your suggestion. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

179. Line 3. a THREAD of mine own hfe.—M print third, 
which, says Dyce, “is rather an old spelling than a mis- 
take; in early books we occasionally find third for thrid, 
le. thread (The foim thrid occurs in Dryden, and, I 
believe, in still more recent writers )” Sir John Hawkins 
quotes Mucedorus, 1619, sig. C^: - 

To cut in twame the twisted (Mrel of Me 

180 Lines 13, 14 

Then, as my GIFT, and thine own acquisition 
Worthily purchas’d, take my daughter. 

Ff print guest, an obvious misprint for gui ft, as the wmrd 
is printed in line 8. 

181. Line 15 If thou dost break her YIRGIN-knot, &c. 
—Compare Pericles, iv 2. 160; 

Untied I still my ‘vzr^-vi-lnot will keep 
The allusion is to the Roman marriage ceremony, in 
which the husband untied the bride’s maiden girdle. 

182 Line 18* No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let 
fall.—Aspersion is used here in its primitive sense of 
sprinkling, from the Latin aspergo. The Clarendon Press’ 
ed. quotes Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ed. Wright, 

i. 6. § 9: “So in this and very many other places in that 
law, there is to be found, besides the theological sense, 
much aspersion of philosophy” (p 47)— where the word, 
as in the text, means sprinkling. 

183. Line 41: Some VANITY of mine art —That is, some 
illusion Steevens quotes from the then unpublished 
romance of Emare, 105' 

The emperour sayde on hygh, 

Series thys ys a fayry, 

Or ellys a vanytd 

— Ritson, Romances, u 208 

184. Line 43. a twink—Compnve Taming of the Shrew, 

ii. 1. 312: “in a twink she won me to her love.” Kares 
quotes Ferrex and Porrex: 

Of him, a pereless prince, 

Sonne to a king, and m the flower of youth, 

Even with a twinke, a senseless .stock I saw 

— Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. Reed, i. 148. 
The word is still used in the Northamptonshire dialect. 

185. Line 54. Or else good night your vow! — Compare 
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Taming of the Shrew, 11 . 1 SOS: “Is this your speeding? 
nay, then, good night oiu part We still use “good-bye 
to ” with a similar meaning. 

186 Line 57 a eoiollaiy, i e a surplus Cotgrave has; 
“Corolaire. m ACoroUarie, a surplusage, overplus, addi- 
tion to, vantage aboue measure.” 

187 Line 58. peitly, i e briskly. Compare Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, 1 . 1 13. 

Awake the/tv^ and nimble spint of mirth, 

and see note 6 to that play 

188 Line 63. stover— The word is still used for the 
fodder made of clover and artificial grasses. In the 16th 
century it had a wider application, and meant almost any 
kind of winter fodder The Clarendon Press ed quotes 
Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry (ed. 
Mavor), p 47 

Thresh barley as yet, but as need shall require, 

Fiesh threshed for stover, thy cattle desire, 
and p 60. 

Serve rye-straw first, then wheat-straw and pease. 

Then oat-straw and barley, then hay if ye please 
But serve them with hay, while the straw stovir last. 

Then love they no straw, they had rather to fast 

Coles, in his Latin Dictionary, renders it by pabulum." 

189. Line 64 Thy banks with PIONBD and twilled 
brims — F 1 reads 

Thy bankes with ptoned, and hoilled brims, 
which we, in common with the Cambridge edd. and 
others, have followed, rather than accept either of the 
two proposed emendations for pioned, that of War bur- 
ton, pionied, or that of Steevens, peomed, both of which 
words are practically the same, as the peony is called in- 
differently piony or peony. Still more absurd is Steevens’ 
proposed substitute for twilled, namely, Idled, between 
which and Rowe’s suggestion, tuliped, there is little to 
choose. Capell adopted Holt’s tilled, which is simply a 
pleonasm; because there is no doubt, though Shake- 
speare himself does not use the word elsewhere than in 
this passage, that or pyoned meant “digged” or 

“tilled ” 

An immense amount of unnecessary ingenuity has 
been spent in seeking to bewilder the reader as to the 
moaning of this passage. Let us look at the context. Iris 
IS addressing Ceres. 

thy rich leas 

Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease; 

Thy turfy uiountams, wheic live nibbling sheep. 

And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep , 

Thy banks with pioued and twilled brims, 

Which spongy April at thy best betnms. 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns 
Now it IS quite clear that, if the banks of this stream 
exhibited the extraordmai’y phenomenon of being orna- 
mented with peonies, a flower which, whatever any writer 
may say, has never been really found wild in England— 
the only quasi-wild ones being, undoubtedly, casual plants 
escaped from cultivation— what need was there for 
“spongy April” to betrim them further? Shakespeare 
was far too observant, at least of the superficial features 
of the country— and, indeed, as has been shown in pre- 
vious notes, he often looked a long way below the surface 
—to represent such a monstrosity as masses of peonies 
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occurring by the side of an ordinary English stream. Lilted 
might perhaps be allowed— if flags were lilies, but even 
the lily of the valley does not grow by the side of English 
streams; while the only member of the Lihuni family 
found wild in England (Lihitm Martagon, or Turk’s-cap 
lily), is not native, and grows only in woods. Shake- 
speare had often -walked alongside the streams of ^yar- 
wickshire; and he had observed how the action of the 
water, as well as that of the water-rats or water-voles, 
makes holes in the banks; and by constantly turning 
fresh earth up to the surface, which fresh earth is kept 
moist by the action of the water, furnishes the most 
fertile ground for wild flowers to grow. Who has ever 
gone botanizing near a river, and has not instinctively 
sought for the richest and most luxurious specimens 
nearest the bank’ Nature there supplies of itself the 
labour of tillage, which I take to be Shakespeare’s exact 
meaning in thispassage; namely, that the ground, prepared 
for the reception of the flowers, is filled with flowers by 
April, the first month in which our beautiful wuld flora 
really commenees to bloom 

Asfor;^)ionedused for digged, see Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 
bk 11 c. 11: 

Which to outbarre, witli painefull ^yomiiqs 
From sea to sea he heapt a imglity innimd. 

Twilled presents far moie difficulty than pioned; it 
does not seem to appear in any of the old dictionaries, 
from the Promptoriura Parvuloruni downwards It is 
not even to be found in Johnson; and “was first added 
by Todd," according to Skeat, who further says: “The 
word is Low German, and has reference to the peculiar 
method of doubling the warp-threads, or taking two of 
them together, it was probably introduced by Platt- 
deutsch workmen into the weaving trade, which con- 
nected us so much with the Low Countries." I have not 
succeeded in finding any instance of the use of the word 
in any other of the Elizabethan writers, or even in those 
of the seventeenth century Richardson gives “Tcwell 
Written by Holland, tuiU Fr Tiaau, tiiijau, a pipe, quill, 
cane, reed, canel (Cotgrave) " The Imperial Dictionary 
gives: “[Perhaps a corruption of quill, comp, twilt for 
A reed; a quill; a spool to wind yarn on. [Provincial ]” 
Compare quill (see II Henry VI note G5), If we take this 
derivation of the word, it might mean “banks covered 
with reeds," or banks “m which holes of tubular shape 
had been made;” either sense would agree with our ex- 
planation of the passage.— F. A m. 

190 Line 66. BiiooM-f/roueif. — “Broom, in this place, 
signifies the Spartium scoparium, of which brooms are 
frequently made Near Gamlingay in Cambridgeshire it 
grows high enough to conceal the tallest cattle as they 
pass through it; and in places where it is cultivated, still 
higher: a circumstance that had escaped my notice, till I 
was told of it by Professor Martyn” (vSteevens). Hanraer, 
thinking that hroom could not be spoken of as a grove, 
conjectured brown groves " 

191. Line 68: thy pole-chpt vineyard; i e. vineyard in 
which the poles are dipt, or embraced, by the vines The 
word clip in Shakespeare is in all but three instances used 
ill the present sense, that of embrace. 


192. Line 78* saffron Compare Virgil, iEneid, 

IV. 700: “ Ills crocets . penms,” which Phaer translates; 

Dame Rainbow down therfore with saffron luings of dropping’ shours, 
Whobe face a thousand sundry hewes against the sunne deuours, 
From heaueii descending came 

193 Line 85: to estate. — See note 18 to Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

194 Line 89* The means that dusky Dis my daughter 
Compare Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. llC-118 

0 Proserpina, 

For the floviers now, tliat frighted thou lett'bt fall 
From Dis's wagon J 

Compare Virgil, .Eneid, vi 127. . . . Litis." 

195 Line 90* her blind hoy's SOANDAL’l) campany, i e 
disgraceful. Compare Julius Ctesar, i. 2 74-76: 

if you know 

That I do fawn on men, and Img them hard. 

And after scandal lliem 

196. Line 96. — So Ff , most editors adopt 

the reading “bed-riic.” The words are often confused 
in line 17 rite is spelt right. But here, as the Clarendon 
Press ed reinaiks, the reading of the Ff. is preferable 
“ A tight may be paid, but a rite is performed.” 

197. Line 102: Great Juno comes: X know her by her 
gait — CompareVirgil,iEnoid,i.40: “divum iiicedorcgma;" 
and see Pericles, v. 1 112. “ m ‘pace another Juno." 

198. Lino 110: Earth’s increase, foison plenty.~Mo&t 
editois insert, with F 2, and, but Earth’s is probablymeant 
to be pronounced as a dissyllable, as moones m Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, ii, 1. 7: 

Sviifter than the moone': sphere 

The attrihution of the second stanza of this song to Ceres 
was the conjecture of Theobald, who saw that each deity 
was to sing of her own offices. 

109 Lines 123, 124* 

So rare a wonder'd father and a WIRE 
Makes this place Paradise. 

Some copies of F. 1 read wise, some wife; the later Ff all 
print tvise. Most editors, following a conj'ecture of Rowe, 
made independently of the reading of the later Ff., read 
wife. The Cambridge edd. in the Cambridge and Globe 
editions adopt this reading; Mr. Aldis Wright in the 
Clarendon Press ed. prefers wise. I give his note, which 
seems to me entirely judicious: “Both readings of coui'so 
yield an excellent sense, but it must be admitted that the 
latter seems to bring Ferdinand from his rapture back to 
earth again. He is lost m wonder at Prospero’s magic 
power It may be objected that In this case Miranda is 
left out altogether, but the use of the word ‘father’ 
shows that Ferdinand regarded her as one with himself." 

200 Line 128: WANPERING The Ff. have imid^ 

ring, which seems to be a misprint for either wand'ring 
or winding. The former, which I have adopted, is tlie 
reading of Steevons; tho latter is Rowe’s. 

201, Lino ISO' Leave your crisp chantiels. —TliU no 
douht refers, as Steevena pointe out, to “ the little wave 
or curl (as it is commonly called) that tho gentlest wind 
occasions on the surface of the water" — in other words, 
the curl of the ripple. Compare I. Henry IV. i, 3. 106, 
where Hotspur says the Severn “hid his emp head in 
257 213 
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the hollow hank.” Compare Milton, Paradise Lo.st, iv 
237. “the crii>ped brooks,” and Tennyson, Claribel, line 
19; “ The babbling runnel cnspeth ” 

202 Lines 155, 156- 

A7id, like this msuhstantial pxigeant faded. 

Leave not a RACK behind 

It has always been a subject of marvel to me that it could 
have ever entered the mind of any person to alter the 
word in tins sublime passage- yet such sound Shake- 
spearian critics as Haniner and Malone— the latter of 
whom Dyce, m some moment of temporary mental aberra- 
tion, follows— wilfully substituted trade m the first case, 
and in the latter case wreck. It is difficult to say which is 
the worse suggestion of the two , perhaps ivreck, as it seems 
to introduce a more j airing element of shipwreck or other 
violent convulsion, which is entirely out of and remote 
from the beautiful picture that Shakespeare has heie 
drawn It will be noticed, by the careful reader or reciter, 
that it is the cloudy or vapourish element which domi- 
nates the passage, and is emphasized by the woid iiisub- 
staiitml. Lack is a word so commonly used m connection 
wuth clouds, even to the present day, that it will suffice 
to recall the beautiful passage in Antony and Cleopatra, 
which we must quote at length in order to show that 
Shakespeare undoubtedly uses rack m the sense demanded 
by the text : 

Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 

A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world. 

And mock our eyes w itli air thou hast seen these signs , 
They are black vesper's pageants 
Sros. Ay, my lord 

That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The racA dishmns, and makes it indistinct 
As water as in water ~iv 14 , e-ii. 

Compare also Hamlet, li. 2 506 

For the benefit of those who believe in the eccentric 
myth that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays, we may add 
from the former the following passage: “The winds in 
the upper regions which move the clouds above, (which 
we call the rack,) and are not perceived below, pass with- 
out noise” (Naturall Histone, §115).— F A M 

203. Line 164* Come with a thought! — 1 thank thee, 
Ariel cojftc '—Theobald supposed that 1 thank theewtxs 
addressed to Ferdinand and Miranda, and altered thee to 
you, a change which Dyce strongly upholds (reading, how- 
ever, ye). But I do not see the slightest reason for the 
change; indeed, it seems to me a distinct change for the 
worse. ^Vhy should not Ariel be thanked for the enter- 
tainment he has provided’ He deserves it far more than 
Ferdinand and Miranda for their polite good wishes, 

204. Line 160. We must prepare to MEET WITH Caliban. 
— Meet with is used here in the sense of encounter John- 
son compares Herbert’s Country Parson, ch. x.: “He 
knows the temper and pulse of every person in the house, 
and accordingly either meets with their vices, or advanceth 
their virtues.” 

206, Line 177: Advano’P their eyelids. — Compare i. 2 408. 

The fringed curtains of thine eye advance 
And, see note 89. 


206 Line 182* the filthy -HKHiTHiED pooZ.— Compare Lear, 
iii 4. 139' “drinks the green mantle of the standing pool.’ 
Compare v. 1. 67 of the present play: 

the Ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason 

207. Line 184: my bird —Compare Hamlet, i 5 116. 

Hillo, ho, ho, boy ' come, bird, come 

See Beaumont and Fletcher, The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, 11 ill , where the Citizen says to his wife, “Peace 
a little, bird,” a term of endearment which alternates with 
mouse, duck, chicken, lamb, cony, honeysuckle, &c Com- 
paie Twelfth Kight, note 49. 

208. Line 187. stale, ^ e a decoy. Compare Taming of 
the Slirew, iii 1. 90, 

To cast tliy wandering eyes on every stale, 

and Ben Jonson, Catiline, iii. 10* 

Dull stupid Lentulus, 

My stale with whom I stalk 

Cotgi*ave defines one of the meanings of Estalon; “ a stale 
(as a Larke, &c ) wherewith Fowlers traine sillio birds 
vnto their destruction.” 

209. Lines 189, 100. 

on lohom my pains, 

Humanely taken, all are lost, quite lost. 

Ft print all, all lost, which seems an obvious misprint, 
altered by Hanmer, on Malone’s suggestion, to aie all 
lost Sidney Walker’s conjecture, all are lost, seems to 
me preferable, both as sounding better and as more likely 
to have been misprinted 

210. Line 193: hang them on this line — Ff. have on 
them; the correction was made by Pi,owe. Line is used 
here for “Zrme-tree” (see below, v. 1 10 “the Zinc-grove”) 
Coles, in his Latin Dictionary, has: “A line-tree, tiled.” 

211. Lines 197, 198* play'd the JACE with us; i e, the 
Jack-o’-lantern, or ignis fatuus. Compare Much Ado, 
1 1. 185, 180. “But speak you this with a sad brow? or do 
you play the flouting JaekV' — where to “play the Jack” 
seems to be used m the sense of play the knave. See 
note 34 to that play 

212. Line 221: 0 King Stephana < 0 peer '—There is an 
allusion here to the famous song of King Stephen, two 
stanzas of which are quoted in Othello, 11 . 3. 92. (See 
note 108 to that play ) The stanza alluded to in the text 
is thus printed in Percy’s Eeliques. 

King Stephen was a wortliy peere, 

His breeches cost him but a crowne, 

He held them sixpence all too deei e . 

Therefore he c.dld the taylor Lovvne 

213. Line 225: a frippery, i.e an old-clothes shop. 
Boyer, m his French Dictionai-y, gives: “Fripery, Subst. 
(a street of brokers) Friperie ; ” Coles renders “ a frippery, 
ofiidna vestiarmm tntunuin, forum interpolatorium ” 
Compare Massinger, the City Madam, i. 1, where, on 
Luke entering “with shoes, garters, fans, and roses,” 
young Goldwire says. “He shows like a VbiiXkmg frippery." 

214. Lines 231, 232: 

Let s ALONE, 

And do the murder first. 

Theobald changed alone to along, and has been very 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


generally followed. But it seems to me that by tins 
change a point is lost Caliban turns to Stephano, and 
says. “ Let you and me set off hy ourselves, and leave 
Trinculo, if he will, with his ‘ luggage This seems to 
me the sense of Let ’s alone, which is of course equivalent 
to “Let’s go alone ” 

215. Line 249 And all he turn'd to BARNACLES or to 
apes.— Barnacles is used here for the geese into which 
the shell-fish of that name were supposed to turn Collins 
and Pliillipps (Var. Ed. xv 155) quote passages from Ger- 
arde’s Herbal I give the longer quotation contained in 
the Clarendon Press ed. “Jn Gerarde’s Herbal (1597), 
p 1391, is a chapter ‘ Of the Goose tree, Barnakle tree, 
or the tree bearing Geese,’ in which it is said, ‘ There are 
founde m the north parts of Scotland, & the Hands 
adiacent, called Orchades, certaine trees, whereon doe 
growe certaine shell fishes, of a white colour tending to 
russet; wherein are conteined little lining creatures 
which shels m tune of inaturitie doe open, and out of 
them grow those little lining things , which falling into 
the -water, doe become foules, whom we call Barnakles, 
in the north of England Brant Geese, and iii Lancashire 
tree Geese.’ Geraide then goes on to tell what he had 
himself seen in ‘ a small Ilande in Lancashire called the 
Pile of Eouldres,’ where branches of trees were cast ashore, 

‘ whereon is fomid a certaine spume or froth, that m time 
breedeth vnto certaine shels, m shape like those of the 
muskle, but sharper pointed, and of a whitish colour.’ 
In process of time the thing contained m these shells 
‘falleth into the sea, where it gathereth feathers, and 
gi’oweth to a foule, bigger then a Mallard, and lesser 
then a Goose ; hauing blacke legs and bill or beake, and 
feathers blacke and white, spotted m such maiier as is 
our Magge-Pie, called in some places a Pie-Annet, which 
the people of Lancashire call by no other name then a 
tree Goose ; which place aforesaide, and all those parts 
adioining, do so much abound therewith, that one of the 
best is bought for three pence, for the truth heerof, if 
any doubt, may it please them to repaire vnto me, and I 
shall satisfie them by the testimonie of good witnesses ’ ” 

216 Line 262* cat-o' -mountain.— OompBi'Q Merry Wives, 
11 . 2 27. “your cat-a-mountain looks.” Boyer gives: 
“ Cat-a-Mountain, (a Mongrel Sort of wild Cat) Chat- 
pard ” The Clarendon Press ed. quotes Topsell, History 
of Four-footed Beasts “ The greatest therefore they call 
Panthers, as Bellunensis writeth. The second they call 
Pardals, and the third, least of all, they call Leopards, 
which for the same cause in England is called a Cat of 
the Mountain ” (p 448). 

217 Line 264: LIE at my mercy all mine enemies. — Ff. 
have Lies, which is perhaps what Shakespeare wrote 
Eolfe mentions that Lies is found plural in Shakespeare 
at least five times, in three of which the rhyme forbids 
any change. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

218. Line 10: In the LINE-QROVE lohich WEATIIER-EENDS 
your cell. — On line-grove (i.e. hme-grove) see note 210. 
Weather-fends- -protects, from the weather. Boyer (Fr. 
Diet.) has “To Fend off, Verb Act,, (to keep off) Barer, 
detourner; " and Coles (Lat, Diet.) has “To Fend, de/endo^ 


protelo." The Clarendon Press ed quotes Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Humorous Lieutenant, v. 4. 

And such a coil there is, 

Such, fending- and such proving 

“Fending and proving,” however, was a familiar phrase, 
a sort of idiom Boyer gives* “Don ’t stand fending and 
proving, (or justifying youiself) Ne raisonnez pas tant, 
nefaitespas tant le raisonneur " 

219 Line 16: II is tears run down his heard — F. 1 has 
runs. 

220. Lines 23, 24 

that relish all as sharply 
Passion as they. 

This is the punctuation of F. 3 and F. 4; F. 1 and F. 2 in- 
sert a comma after sharply, in which case passion would 
be a verb. The reading of F 3 seems to give the better 
sense. 

221. Lines 33-50.-— Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Ovid, 
Met. vii 197-210, in this siieecli, was first pointed out by 
Warbimton. I give the passage from Golding’s tiansla- 
tion, which Shakespeare had evidently read: 

Ye Ayres andWmdes yc Eliies of Ililks, of Brookes, of Woods alone, 
Of standing Lakes, and of the Niglit approche ye euerychone 
Through helpe of whom (the crooked baiikes much wondnng at the 
thing) 

I haue compelled streames to run cleane backward to their spring 
By charraes I make the c.ilnie seas rough, & make the rough seas 
playne 

And couer all the Skie with clouds and chase them thence agame. 

By channes I raise and lay tlie windes, and burst the Vipers law 
And from the bowels of the earth both stones and tree.s do draw. 
Whole woods and Forrests I remooue I make the Mountaines shake, 
And euen the earth it selfe to grone and fearefully to quake 
I call vp dead men from their graues and thee, 0 lightsome Moone 
1 darken oft, through beaten brasse abate thy perill soone 
Our Sorcene dunnies the Morning faire, and darkes the Sim at Noone. 
The flaming breath of fiene Bulles ye quenched for my sake 
And caused their vnwieldy neckes the bended yoke to take 
Among the earth-bred brothers you a mortall warre did set 
And brought asleepe the Dragon fell whose eyes were neuer sliet. 

222 Line 37. green-sour 7 inglets.—Tlm alludes to tlie 
faiiy-circles in the grass, once thought to be the scenes 
of elfin revels, caused really by a fungous growth. Bolfe 
quotes Dr Grey (Notes on Shakespeare), who says that 
they “are higher, sowrer, and of a deeper green than the 
grass which grows round them.” Compare, for allusions 
to the superstition, Merry Wives, v 6. 69, 70: 

And nightly, meadow-fairies, look you sing. 

Like to the Garter’s compass, m a ring 

223. Line 39: mushivoms.—'F, 1, F. 2 have Mushrumps, 
the old spelling of the word. 

224. Lino 43: the AZUR’d vault — S Walker conjectured 
azure, but such participles used for adjectives are com- 
mon in Shakespeare. See the long list in Abbott’s Shake- 
spearian Grammar, § 294. 

225. Lines 69, 60: 

thy brains, 

Hoio useless, BOIL’D within thy skull ! 

Ff. have bode ; the correction was made by Pope. Compare 
Winter’s Tale, iii. 3. 64, 65. “Would any but these boiled 
brains of nineteen and two-and-twenty hunt this wea- 
ther?” and Midsummer Night’s Dream, v. 1. 4: 

Lovers and madmen have such seething brains 
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226 Line 62 Holy Collier’s MS Corrector 

changes Holy to Noble, observing that Gronzalo was ‘‘m 
no respect holy.” But, as Staunton observes, “the word 
‘holy,’ in Shakespeare’s time, besides its ordinary meaning 
ot godly, sanctified, and the like, signified also pure, just, 
righteous, &c.” Compare Winter’s Tale, v. 1. 170, l7l. 

You have a holy father, 

A graceful gentleman , 

and Coriolanus, iii 3. 111-113- 

I do love 

My country’s good with a respect more tender, 

More holy, and profound, than mine own life 

227. Line 64. Ball pellowlt drops; i e. let fall com- 
panionable drops Bor fall used actively compare ii 1. 
206. “ To fall it on G-onzalo.” On fellowly see Abbott’s 
Shakespearian Grammar, § 447, and compare “traitorly” 
m Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 822 Johnson, in his Dictionary, 
quotes from Tusser: 

One seed for another, to make an exchange, 

"With fellowly neiglibourhood, seemeth not strange 

— Ed Mavor, p 1S2 

Coles (Latin Dictionary) has “Bellow like, socialiter.” 

228. Lines 74-76; 

Thou art pinch'd for ’t now, Sebastian, flesh and Hood 
You, brother mine, that entertain’d ambition, 

E^pelVd remorse and nature; who, with Sebastian, <fcc. 
Bf have* 

Thou art pinch’d for 't now Sebastian Flesh, and bloud 
You, brother mine, that entertame ambition, 

Expell’d remorse, and nature, whom, with Sebastian 

The text I have adopted is that of Dyce, who in the first 
line follows Theobald, in the second the reading of B 2, 
in the third the emendation of Rowe. 

229 Line 85; I will disease me; le undress myself 
The word is used again in Winter’s Tale, iv 4. 647-649: 
“ therefore disease thee instantly, — thou must think 
there ’s a necessity in ’t,— and change garments with this 
gentleman” “Uncase” is used in the same sense in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, v 2. 707, 708; “Do you not see 
Pompey is uncasing for the combat?” and Taming of the 
Shrew, 1 1 212. 

Uttonse thee ; take my colour’d hat and cloak 

230. Lines 91, 92: 

On the bat’s back I do fly 
After SUMMER merrily 

Theobald altered summer to sunset, very unnecessarily, 
as Shakespeare doubtless meant to say that Ariel flies 
after (i.e. pursues) summer on the bird of summer even- 
ings, the bat. 

231 Line 111: WHETHER thou be’st he or no.—M. have 
Where, as the word is no doubt meant to be pronounced 
Compare Comedy of Errors, iv. 1. 60: 

Good sir, say whe'ryou ’ll answer me or no 
232. Lines 123, 124: 

You do yet taste 
Some subtilUes o' the isle. 

Steevens observes; “ This is a phrase adopted from ancient 
cookery and confectionaiy. When a dish was so contrived 
as to appear unlike what it really was, they called it a 
subtilty. Dragons, castles, trees, <fec., made out of sugar, 
had the like denomination.” The Clarendon Press ed. 
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quotes Fabyan’s Chronicle, ed. 1542, 11 . 366, where the 
author, describing the feast at the coronation of Katharine, 
queen of Henry V , speaks of “a sotyltye called a Pelly- 
cane syttyng on his nest with the hyrdes, and an ymage of 
saynte Katlieryiie holdyng a hoke and disputyng with the 
doctoures ” 

233 Line 128. And justify you traitors. — Justify is here 
used in the sense of prove, as m All ’s Well, iv. 3 64-66: 

Stc. Lord How is this justified'^ 

First Lord The stronger part of it by her own letters 

234. Line 136 who.—’S. 1 has whom, the correction is 
made in B 2. 

235. Line 139 : 1 am wOE/or ’i, sir.— Compare Antony and 
Cleopatra, iv. 14 133 “ Woe, woe are we;” Cymbeline, v 
5 297 (B 1) “ I am soirow for thee ” 

236 Line 171 Stage-direction.— Poolfe quotes from Pro- 
fessor Allen, who points out that Shakespeare may have 
introduced chess here because he knew “ that there was a 
special appropriateness in representing a prince of Naples 
as a chess-player, since Naples, m the poet’s day, was the 
centre of chess-playing, and probably famed as such 
throughout Eiu’ope.” 

237. Line 199: Let us not burden our REMEMBRANCE 
with.—M have remembrances, which Pope corrected. 

238 Line 226 My TRICKSY spirit '—The w’ord tricksy 
occurs only here and in the Merchant of Venice, 111 . 5 
74, 75: 

that for a trtclsy word 
Defy the matter 

Compare the verb “trick” in Henry V, iii C. 79-81. “and 
this they con perfectly in the phrase of war, which they 
trick up with new-tuned oaths ” Nares quotes the anony- 
mous play of Grim the Collier : 

Marry indeed, tliere is a tnehsey girl 

239. Line 230. We weie dead of sleep, i.e “on^sleep,” 
or “asleep.” Dyce quotes, as an instance of the very 
common confusion between of and on, The Warres of 
Cyrus King of Persia, 1594, sig A 4 

This stout Assyrian hath a liberall looke, 

And, of my soule, is farre from trecherie. 

Compare, too, Marlow, Jew of Malta, iv. 4: “Upon mine 
own freehold, within forty feet of the gallows, conning 
his neck-verse, I take it, looking 0 / a friar’s execution.” 

240. Line 234: moie — Bf. have mo and moe. 

241 Line 236: her. -^So Theobald, on the conjecture of 
Thirlhy; Bf print our. 

242 Lines 243, 244: 

more than natuie 
Was ever conduct of. 

Compare Romeo and Juliet, v. 3. 116* 

Come, hitter conduct, come, unsavoury guide I 
and Richard III. i. 1 43-45: 

His majesty, 

Tendering iny person’s s.ifety, hath appointed 
Tins conduct to convey me to the Tower, 

243. Line 258. Con AGIO, bully -monster, comp'fo/— Shake- 
speare uses Coragio again m All’s Well, ii 5 97: “Brave- 
ly, coragio''* Steevens quotes the word from Blorios 
Montaigne: “You often cried Coragio.” On bully, as a 
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familiar term, meaning “good fellow”— tlie only use of 
the word in Shakespeare— see note 144 to Midsummer 
Night’s Dream In Coles’ Latin Dictionaiy the only mean- 
ing given to the w’ord is “ vir fo) tis tL* antmosiis.” 

244. Line 271* And deal in her command, without her 
power.— It is rather difficult to see which of two or three 
contradictory meanings should he assigned to this line 
Steevens understands it as meaning “that Sycorax, with 
less general power than the moon, could produce the 
same effects on the sea ” Malone supposes that Prospero 
meant to say “ that Sycorax could control the moon, and 
act as her Vicegerent, without being commissioned, 
authorized, or empowered by her to do so ” Staunton— 
wntli more reason— interprets without hei powet as “be- 
yond her power,” and compares Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, iv. 1. 156-158: 

our intent 

Was to be gone from Athens where we might, 

Be 'luithout peril of the Athenian law 

245. Line 279* reeling ripe is best mterpretated 
by Schmidt, who explains it m his Lexicon as “ m a state 
of intoxication sufficiently advanced for reeling ” Com- 
pare Love’s Labour’s Lost, v 2 274: 

The King was 'zoeeping-ripe for a good word, 

and Beaumont and Pletcher, Woman’s Prize, ii 1* 

My son Petruchio, he ’s like little children 
That lose their baubles, crying-ript 

246 Line 2S0. this grand liquor that Tiaf/i GILDED 'em. 
—Gilded w as a slang term for “made drunk.” The term 


arose from certain jokes comparing sack with the Aurum 
potabile, or grand elixir, of the alchemists. Compare 
Antony and Cleopatra, i. 5 36, 37: 

that great medicine hath 
With his tmet glided thee — 

where the reference is solely to the elixir. For gilded in 
the sense of drunk, compare Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Chances, iv, 3. 

DziAe Is she not drunk too? 

Cozi A \\tt\Q gilded o'ei’, sir 

The expression is one of the many polite ways of convey- 
ing a well-understood fact which abound in every lan- 
guage Compare the Cape Dutch euphemism, “to be 
nice,” and, nearer home, the singularly merciful and grace- 
ful French idiom, “etre dans les vignes du Seigneur”— a 
delightful phrase which somehow has never become natu- 
ralized among us, favoured as we are with labourers in 
that vineyard. 

247 Line 289 This is a strange thing as e'er I look’d 
on — Capell, improving the metre, but not rectifying the 
grammar so much as he thought, read: 

This is as strange a thing as e’er I look’d on 

As for the metre, the lines preceding conform to no regu- 
lar rhythm, and the present one need be supposed no 
more regular than they So far as grammar is concerned, 
the first was sometimes omitted in Elizabethan English 
See Abbott’s Grammar, § 276, and compai’e I Henry IV. 
lii 2 167-169* 

A mighty and a fearful head they are, 
ever offer'd foul play in a state 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN THE TEMPEST. 


Note — Tlie adthtion of sub , adj , verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the woi'd is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only m the passage or passages cited 
The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 


Abstemious 

Act Sc Lino 
IV 1 53 

Acquisition 

IV 

1 

13 

Afore (adv ) . 

li 

2 

7S 

African 

11 

1 

1*25 

■’’’A-ground . . 

1 

1 

4 

*A-hold 

1 

1 

62 

Angle i 

i. 

2 

223 

Aspersion 

IV. 

1 

18 

Backward (sub ) 

i. 

2 

60 

Barley 

IV. 

1 

61 

Barnacles . . . 

iv 

1 

240 

Baseless 

iv 

1 

151 

Bass (verb) 

lii. 

3 

99 

Bat-fowling. .. 

ii. 

1 

185 

Bedimmed . . 

V. 

1 

41 

Bed-right. .. . 

iv. 

1 

96 

Bell 2 

y. 

1 

89 

Betrims ... 

iv. 

1 

65 

Blasphemous. . 

i. 

1 

44 


1 <=«a comer, 
u =» cup of a flower. 


^Blue-eyed , . 

Act Sc. Lmo 

1. 2 269 

Bow 3 ... 

IV 

1 SO.SG 

Bow, wow. 

L 2 

382, 

383 

Bowsprit . . , 

1. 

2 

200 

Brained (adj ) 

iii. 

2 

7 

Broom-groves.. 

IV. 

1 

66 

Bully-monster 

V 

1 

25S 

Calf-hke 

iv 

1 

179 

Cellar 

it 

2 

136 

Charmingly . . 

iv. 

1 

119 

Chick 

V. 

1 

316 

Chirurgeonly 

11 

1 

140 

Closeness 

i. 

2 

90 

Cloud-capped .. 

iv. 

X 

162 

Cock-a-diddle-dow ^ 

i. 2 386 

Compensation. 

IV. 

1 

2 

Confederates (vb ) i. 

2 

111 

Convulsions . . 

iv. 

1 

260 

Coral 5 (sub ) 

i. 

2 

397 


3 rainbow. 

4 coaJcadidle-dowe in P. 1. 

5 Son exxx. 2. 



Act Sc. Line 


Act Sc. Lino 

Coiollary . .. 

IV 1 

57 

Ever-harmless 

IV. 

1 

129 

Correspondent 

i 2 

297 

Expeditious.. .. 

V. 

1 

315 

Courses® 

i 1 

53 

Extirpate 

i. 

2 

126 

Cradled 

i. 2 

464 

Eye® 

11. 

1 

65 

Cubit 

ii. 1 
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Followly 

V. 

1 

64 

Dams 7 

li 2 

184 

Ihlberts 

ii. 

2 

175 

Dear-beloved . . 

V. 1 

309 

Firing (sub ). . 

li. 

2 

185 

Demi-puppets.. 

V 1 

30 

Fish-hke 

ii. 

2 

27 

Deservedly .... 

i. 2 

301 

Flat-long 

11. 

1 

181 

Diversity 

V. 1 

234 

Flesh-fly 

iii. 

1 

03 

Dove-drawn . 

iv 1 

94 

Flote 

i. 

2 

284 

Dowlo 

lii. 8 

65 

Fly-blowing.... 

V. 

1 

2S4 

Downs 

iv. 1 

81 

Footfall.., 

ii. 

2 

12 

Drowsiness. . . . 

li. 1 

199 

Footing 10 

iv. 

1 

ISS 

Earthed 

ii 1 

234 

Foot-licker ... 

iv 

X 

218 

Entertainer . . . 

ii 1 

17 

Fresh-brook ... 

i. 

2 

463 

Ever-angry 

i. 2 

289 

Freshes 

Fringed 

iii 

i. 

2 

2 

76 

408 


6 «» sails. 

7 For confining water, 

8 oaa tract of naked hilly land; 
Venus and Adonis, 677. 


9 -a a tinge or shade. 
iO.-. dance; used frequently 
elsewhere m other sensea 
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Act Sc 

Line 

Frippery 

iv 

1 

226 

Furrow 1 (sub.) 

iv. 

1 

135 

Furtlierer . . 

V 

1 

73 

Furze . . 


1 

70 


t IV 

1 

ISO 

Gathers, 

V. 

1 

1 

*Gentle-kind . 

ill 

3 

32 

Glut 

1- 

1 

63 

Goss 

iv 

1 

ISO 

Grass-plot 

iv 

1 

73 

Grinds 

IV. 

1 

259 

Hag-born . . 

i 

2 

2S3 

Hag-seed .. 

i 

2 

365 

Heart’s-sorrow 

Hi. 

3 

81 

Heath 4. .. . 

1 

1 

70 

Hey-day ! . . . 

ii 

2 

190 

Honeycomb . 

i 

2 

329 

*Honey-drops. 

iv 

1 

79 

Horse-piss . . 

IV 

1 

109 

Incharitable 

i 

1 

44 

Inch-meal. . 

11 

2 

3 

Infest 

V 

1 

246 

Insubstantial . 

IV. 

1 

155 

Irreparable 

V. 

1 

140 

Jingling. .. 

V. 

1 

233 

Lass-lorn,. . 

IV 

1 

6S 

Legged.. 

ii 

2 

36 

LeveH . 

iv 1 239,244 

Lme-grove . 

V 

1 

10 

Log-man . . . . 

iii. 

1 

67 

Lorded 

1 

2 

97 

Lush 

ii. 

1 

52 

Mam-course 

i. 

1 

38 

Mallows 

ii 

1 

144 

Man-monster 

iii 

2 

14 

Marmoset . . . . 

li 

2 

174 

Meanders . . 

iii. 

3 

3 

Mill-wheels 

i 

2 

281 


1 Son. xsii 3. 

2 = to become ripe 

2 == to afflict cruelly , used 
elsewhere in other senses 

4 a plant ; = a common, 
Macbeth, 1 . 1 6; 3 77 

6 = an instrument ; used m 
other senses elsewhere 



Act Sc 

Line 


C 11. 

2 

110, 

Moon-calf . 

j 

6n. 

116, 138 

2 24,25 

Mop (sul) ) 

IV 

1 

47 

Mouutameeiss 

ni 

3 

44 

Mudded . 

(hi 

1 V 

3 

102 

1 

151 

Muscles" 

i. 

2 

463 

Mushrooms . 

V 

1 

39 

Mutineer s (sub ) iii 

2 

41 

Haiads . . 

iv 

1 

128 

Hettle-seed 

li 

1 

144 

'^JS'ew-dyed . . 

li 

1 

64 

^New-formed 

i 

2 

83 

Nmny9 

iii 

2 

71 

N oise-maker 

i 

1 

47 

Oared (veib) 

ii 

1 

IIS 

O’erpiized .. 

i 

2 

92 

O’erstunk . . 

IV 

1 

184 

Oozy 

V' 

1 

151 

Open-eyed . . 

11. 

1 

301 

Pailfuls , .. . 

ii 

2 

25 

Paunch (verb) . 

ni 

2 

98 

Peg (verb) . .. 

i 

2 

295 

Pig-nuts .. ., 

li 

2 

172 

Pmch-spotted. 

iv. 

1 

201 

Pioned ... . 

iv 

1 

04 

Plantation , , . 

li 

1 

143 

Pole-dipt . . 

iv 

1 

68 

Preciously.. , 

i 

2 

241 

Precursors 

i 

2 

201 

Pricked 10 

iv 

1 

176 

Printless . . . 

V 

1 

34 

Puppy-headed . 

11 

2 

158 

" Putter-out, 

iii 

3 

48 

Hazorable . 

li 

1 

250 

Release (sub ) 

V, 

1 

11 

Rifted 11 (vb, tr ) v 

1 

45 

0 Used four times in Cymhe- 


line 

7 — shell-fish 

S Muiinet's occurs in Conolanus, 


3 1 254 

9 « a fool 

10 = erected, pointed ; used fre- 
quently elsewhere in other senses. 

11 XT sed iiiti ans luTVinter’s Tale, 
V. 1. 06. 

262 


Roarers 

Act Sc Line I 
1 1 IS 

Rocky-hard 

iv. 

1 

69 

Rootedly 

ni 

2 

103 

Rye-straw 

iv. 

1 

13G 

Scamels . . 

11 

2 

176 

Scout 12 . . 

in 

2 

130 

Sea-chauge 

1 

2 

400 

Sea-marge , ,. 

IV 

1 

09 

Sea-nymphs 

1 

2 

402 

Sea-sorrow , . 

1. 

2 

170 

Sea-storm 

i 

2 

177 

Sea-swallowed 

ii 

1 

251 

Sedged , . 

IV 

1 

129 

’^Sei vant-monster in 

2 3; 

,5,9 

■^Short-grassed 

IV 

1 

S3 

Shroud ^^(vb mtr )ii 

2 

42 

Sicklemen 

iv 

1 

134 

Side-stitches . 

i 

2 

320 

Siegel^.. 

li 

2 

110 

Sight-outrunning IS i. 2 

203 

Sour-eyed . 

IV 

1 

20 

Speech 10.. . . 

1. 

2 

429 

Spell-stopped 

V 

1 

01 

Spendthrift 17 (sub ) ii 1 

24 

Spriting .. 

1 

2 

298 

Stare (sub ) 

in 

3 

95 

till-closing 

111 

3 

64 

Stover . .. 

iv 

1 

03 

Strengthen (vb intr ) 

V 1 227 

•^Strong-based 

V 

1 

40 

Sty (verb). .. 

1 

2 

342 

Subiecti0(verb) 

i 

2 

114 

Substitution. 

i. 

2 

103 

Supportable . 

V. 

1 

145 

Laborer . . , 

ni 

2 

100 

Tang (sub).. . 

li 

2 

52 

Temperance 19 . 

li. 

1 

42 


12 = to sneer at 

13 = to tabe shelter , used rc- 
peatedb elsewhere in atnxnsitive 
sense 

14 == excrement 

15 siffht out-running in F 1 

10 = language, tongue 

17 Used adjectively in Hamlet, 
IV 7 123. 

IS == to make subject ; *= to ex- 
pose, As You Like It, n 3. 36. 

10— temperature, climate; used 
elsewhere m its ordinary senses. 



Act Sc Line 

Thunder-claps 

i 

2 

202 

Thunder-stroke 

( ii 
lii 

1 

204 


2 

112 

Toothed 

IV. 

1 

180 

Topsail 

i. 

1 

7 

Totally . , 

ii 

1 

57 

Trash 21 (verb) 

i 

2 

81 

Troll 

lii 

2 

126 

Turfy . . 

IV. 

1 

62 

Twilled . 

IV 

1 

64 

Unbacked 2 ^ 

iv 

1 

176 

Undrowned. . 

11 . 1 237, 239 

Uninhabitable 

ii. 

1 

36 

Unmitigable . 

i. 

2 

276 

UnnecessaiTly 

ii 

1 

264 

Uniewaided . 

IV 

1 

242 

Un shrubbed , 

iv 

1 

81 

Up-stariug 

1 . 

2 

213 

Urchin-shows , 

n 

2 

5 

Useless 23. . . 

V 

1 

00 

Vetches . . . 

IV 

1 

61 

Villauous (adv ) iv 

1 

250 

Waist 24 

i 

2 

197 

Wallets 26 

hi. 

3 

46 

■’Waspish-headed iv. 

1 

99 

Watch-dogs . . 

i 

2 

883 

Wave- worn 

n 

1 

120 

Wearily 

ni 

1 

32 

Weather-fends 

V 

1 

10 

Wesand . . 

111 

2 

99 

While-ere 

lii 

2 

127 

Whist ... 

1 

2 

379 

Wide-chapped 

i. 

1 

00 

Wondered 2C. . 

IV, 

1 

123 

Yards 27 . . . 

i 

2 

200 

Zenith . . 

i 

2 

ISl 


20 Venus and Adonis, 1117. 

21 === to lop; = to icstrain, 0th. 
11 1. 312 

22 Venus and Adonis, 320. 

23 Lucrece, 869 

24 Of a ship 

25 = iirotuborances , = a knap- 
sack, Troilus, 111 . 3. 146. 

26 =- wonder-working. 

27 Of a ship 
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CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 

VENUS AND ADONIS and THE EAPE OF LUCEECE. 


It is natural to criticise Venus and Adonis 
and Lucrece together. The poems have much 
in common, with much that brings them into 
very direct and striking contrast. Each is 
obviously the work of a young poet: from 
merely reading through the poems, without 
the aid of external testimony, we could with 
very considerable certainty assign to them an 
early date in the long list of Shakespeare’s 
works. They have all the characteristic 
qualities of youthful work — careless ease and 
vigour of style, over-laden elaboration of colour 
and artistic effect, over-accentuated treat- 
ment of somewhat sensuous scenes. Venus 
and Adonis and Lucrece are connected by their 
theme. That theme is not a particularly 
pleasant one. It is love, or rather lust: the 
poet throws all his power of workmanship 
into representing the keenness and invinci- 
bility of a sensual passion that knows no 
restraint of moral instinct or conventional 
decorum. But, whereas Lucrece is intensely 
didactic, Venus and Adonis is no less intensely 
non-moral; not immoral, but unmoral. If 
Lucrece gives us the “ criticism of life” theory 
of literature at its keenest, Venus and Adonis 
shows us the “art for art’s sake” doctrine in 
the furthest possible development of that 
idea. 

Venus and Adonis is the purest paganism, 
a deification of erotic impulse which Catullus 
himself could not have surpassed. The lovely 
goddess, exquisite as when she rose from the 
foam-blossoms of the blue ^gean, typifies lust, 
and, alas! lust does not shock us, simply because 
it comes in the form of such perfect beauty. 
Critics have compared Venus and Adonis 
with the masterpiece of Shakespeare’s ‘‘dead 
shepherd,” with the Hero and Leander, which 
Heats alone among English poets could have 
fitly continued. And the criticism is quite 


just. Nothing in either poem is more remark- 
able than the insistence on physical beauty. 
Marlowe dwells on the mere forms of his two 
lovers, on symmetry and shapeliness of limb, 
on fascination of colour, with ail the loving, 
sensuous, deliberate content of a sculptor. 
And so it is with Shakespeare. He brings 
but two characters on the scene of passion, 
and he lavishes on them every possible touch 
that can please the eye and intoxicate the 
on-looker with the wonder and glory of physical 
grace. And in this intoxication we cease to 
be moralists : our moral sense is drugged by 
the poppied draught of sensuous, seductive 
poison. The hungry goddess is like Browning’s 
“Pretty Woman.” She is fair, divinely fair, 
a daughter of the gods, and we say of the 
sweet face — 

Be its henuty 

Its sole duty. 

There can be no place for the preacher here: 
we cannot take very seriously the morality 
that flows from the pretty, protesting lips of 
the blushing boy. Mr. Swinburne describes 
Venus and Adonis and Lucrece as semi- 
narrative, semi-reflective verse. The descrip- 
tion, I think, is more appropriate to the longer 
and later poem. Venus and Adonis is simply 
narrative, and a narrative that carries us along 
on a wave of passion which moves far too 
quickly to admit of much reflection. It is, as 
far as I can understand it, a study in sensuous 
effects; a series of stanzas in which morality 
and the ethical element that we usually look 
for in literature, especially English literature, 
are wholly absent; a poem which we cannot 
call immoral because the whole idea is so 
fantastic and unreal, so removed from the 
world of the practical and possible ; a poem 
of which we can only say, that it is wholly and 
intentionally un-moral. We read it, just as, 
3 



CRITICAL REMARKS. 


according to Charles Lamb, we should read a 
Restoration Comedy, with a consciousness that 
what we are reading is all a myth: there never 
have been such characters: they are as impos- 
sible and non-existent as the light “that never 
was” in Wordsworth’s poem. 

Lucrece is perfectly different. Here the 
poet is at once an artist and a preacher: his 
achievement, if not his aim, is purely didactic. 
For no more terrible picture was ever drawn 
of the utter desolation and ruin wrought by 
unbridled, unreasoning impulse. Each phase 
of the passion is anatomized with the pitiless 
detail of minute realism. Simple enough in 
its beginning, the story works up with a 
gradual crescendo of horror to its tragic climax, 
and when the end comes no one, not the dullest 
of prosaicists, can be blind to the poet’s purpose. 
And Lucrece is no petty tale of evil-doing, no 
“ modern instance ” of crime and shame. Shake- 
speare makes us feel throughout that a royal 
house and fame hang in the balance and are 
lost, and that if the sin be great the con- 
sequences will be great in proportion. Signi- 
ficant in this connection is the introduction of 
the old-world story of Troy’s fall. At first sight 
lines 1380-1580 seem rather an excrescence, 
an interpolation that brings in an element 
of unreality. But it is not so. Interesting 
intrinsically as suggesting, if not showing, 
that Shakespeare was familiar with Virgil’s 
narrative, the lines have a very direct bearing 
on the development of the story. Lucrece 
dishonoured is like “cloud-kissing Ilium” dis- 
mantled: in Ovid’s words, Jicbc facies Trojce 
cum caperetior erat. The comparison heightens 
the desolation of Lucrece, lends picturesque- 
ness to the pity of her state, quickens our 
conception of the tragedy that has brought 
red ruin in its train. And if it is so for us, 
especially must it have been so for an Eliza- 
bethan reader, since the Troy legend was the 
story par excellence of the mediceval world, 
the conte which overshadowed and eclipsed 
all others. To repeat ourselves: Lucrece is an 
essentially didactic poem, and its didacticism 
is emphasized and increased at every turn by 
the dramatic power of the writer. To hold the 
mirror up to lust, to paint the horrors of un- 
bridled passion, to show for all time that the 
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wages of sin is death — this is the direct 
tendency of the Rape of Lucrece. 

We have considered the ethical import of 
the two poems, and seen that the contrast 
between them is very marked. On other 
grounds they have much in common. First 
and foremost, each is a perfect example of the 
narrator’s art. The rhymes may at times seem 
careless ; we may come across things — 
especially in Venus and Adonis — which we 
could wish away. But the stanzas never lag: 
the writer is never at a loss. The story 
advances from point to point with the swing 
and sweep, the lilt and facile grace, of true 
creative power. The effortless ease with which 
the narrative is maintained through a long 
series of stanzas seems to us the most charac- 
teristic and signal excellence of the poems. 

But it is not their only excellence. The 
artist’s sense of light and shade and variety of 
effect, dramatic representation of scene and 
situation — notably in Lucrece, — the many 
minute touches that build up the fabric of 
characterization— all these are qualities in 
which Venus and Adonis and Lucrece are 
rich with the true Shakespearean richness. 
And to these must he added the extraordinar;y 
verbal beauty of the verse. Here they are 
linked with the early plays, with Romeo and 
Juliet and Midsummer Night’s Dream. We 
have the same elaborate harmonies, the “linked 
sweetness long drawn out,” the cadences, the 
“dying falls,” the splendid eloquence, the lyric 
charm and rapture of Shakespeare’s earliest, 
most purely poetic, style. Finally — to con- 
clude these ambages et longa exorsa — we may 
note in Venus and Adonis the use which the 
poet makes of nature. The poem is full of 
the sights and sounds of the country and of 
country life. The red morning (line 453), the 
gathering clouds that consult for foul weather 
(972), the hare-hunt, the fall of the wind before 
rain comes, the empty eagle tiring on her prey 
(55-60), the closing-in of the day (530-533) — 
these and many similar touches point to a close 
knowledge of the life of the fields; and we 
could ill do without the fresh sweet wind, as 
from Shakespeare’s own Stratford commons, 
that clears and relieves the sometimes too 
sultry atmosphere. 



VENUS AND ADONIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Venus and Adonis was published in Quarto 
in 1593, with the following title-page . “Venus | 
AND ADONIS | Villa mlretur valgus : mihi Jlauus 
Apollo 1 PoGula Castalia plena ministret aqua. 

I London | Imprinted by Itichard Field, and 
are to be sold at | the sigiie of the White 
Greyhound in | Paules Cliurch-yard. | 1593. |” 
According to the Cambridge editors this edi- 
tion is “printed with remarkable accuracy, 
doubtless from the author’s own manuscript.” 
In 1594 a second Quarto, identical with the 
first, was printed, and a third edition, in 
Octavo, appeared in 1596; while between 1596 
and 1636 the poem was replanted no less than 
eight times, a sufficiently striking proof of its 
popularity. 

The actual date of the composition of Venus 
and Adonis we cannot determine. It was 
entered on tlie Stationers’ Register in 1593, 
and Shakespeare himself speaks of it as “ the 
first heire of my invention,” a vague descrip- 
tion which might imply that the poem had 
preceded all his plays, and been written before 
he came up to London from Stratford. 

Probably, however, the phrase just quoted 
should not be pressed; by “invention” he 
may have meant lyric or narrative verse as 
opposed to dramatic work, or ho may have 
been contrasting printed with unprinted 
work; and on the whole it is safest to con- 
clude that the year of tlie publication of 
Venus and Adonis was also the year of its com- 
position. The source of the poem was pretty 
certainly Ovid’s Metamorphoses, where, in 
book X., the legend of Venus and Adonis is 
told, with various divergences from the story 
as given by Shakespeare. Whether the poet 


read Ovid in the original or in Golding’s 
translation is an open and unanswerable ques- 
tion. Professor Baynes, in his well-known 
papers on Shakesjieare’s classical learning, 
argues strongly for the former view, and for 
myself I see no reason to doubt that Shake- 
speare read his Ovid as a scholar would read 
the author of the Metamorphoses. To discuss 
the point would be to touch on the vexed and 
well-worn subject of the poet’s “little Latin, 
and less Greek;” the reader must turn to 
Farmer’s essay or Professor Baynes’ ai-ticles in 
Fraser’s Magazine, vol. xxi. (1880), pp. 83-102, 
and pp. 619-641. It should be noticed that 
Constable treated the Venus and Adonis myth 
in abeautiful poem first published in England’s 
Helicon (see Bullen’s Reprint, pp. 215-219); 
and according to Dr. Furnivall, “ Lodge* has 
three stanzas in his Glaucus and Scilla, 1589, 
on Adonis’s death, and Venus coming down 
to his corpse” (Leopold Shakapere, Introduc- 
tion, p. xxxi.). Sedley’s ridiculous effusion on 
the same subject I have mentioned in the 
notes. Venus and Adonis, like Lucrece, is 
dedicated to the Earl of Southampton, the 
patron of Daniel, Cha])man, and other men of 
letters. A very elaborate account of South- 
ampton is given in Mr. Massey’s Secret Drama 
of the Sonnets (1888), pp. 318-342. We may 
just note that he was born in 1573; was a ward 
of Lord Burghley; graduated as Master of 
Arts at Cambridge — from St. John’s College 
— in 1589; became a favourite of Queen Eliza- 
beth, whose favour, however, he lost through 
his connection with Elizabeth Vernon, a cousin 
of the ill-starred Essex; and may conceivably 
have been the “onlie begetter” of the Sonnets. 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY WRIOTHESLYs 

EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND BABON OP TICHFIELD 

Right Honourable, 

I know not how I shall offend in dedicating my unpolished 
lines to your lordship, nor how the world will censure mo for 
choosing so strong a prop to support so weak a burden : only, if 
your honour seem but pleased, I account myself highly praised, 
and vow to take advantage of all idle hours, till I have honoured 
you with some graver labour. But if the first heir of my invention 
prove deformed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a godfather, ana 
never after ear so barren a land, for fear it yield me still so bad a 
harvest. I leave it to your honourable survey, and your honour to 
your heart’s content ; which T wish may always answer your own 
wish and the world’s hopeful expectation. 

Your honour’s in all duty, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 




VENUS AND ADONIS. 


“ Vilia miretur vulgus , mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua ” 


Even as the sun with purple -colour’d face 
Had ta’en his last leave of the weeping morn, 
Eosc-cheek’cl Adonis hied him to the chase; 
Hunting he lov’d, but love he laugh’d to scorn: 
Sick-thoughtcd Venus makes amain unto him. 
And like a bold-fac’d suitor gins to woo him. 

‘‘Thrice-fairer than myself,” thus she began, 
‘‘The field’s chief flower, sweet above compare. 
Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man, 
More white and red than doves or roses are; lO 
Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life. 

“Vouchsafe, thou wonder, to alight thy steed, 
And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow; 

If thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed 
A thousand honey secrets shalt thou know: 

Here come and sit, where never serpent hisses. 
And being set, I ’ll smother thee wdth kisses; 

“And yet not cloy thy lips with loath’d satiety, 
But rather famish them amid their plenty, 20 
Making them red and pale with fresh variety, — 
Ten kisses short as one, one long as twenty: 

A summer’s day will seem an hour but short. 
Being wasted in such time-beguiling sport. ” 


With this she seizeth on his sweating palm, 

The precedent of pith and livelihood. 

And, trembling in her passion, calls it balm, 
Earth’s sovereign salve to do a goddess good: 
Being so enrag’d, desire doth lend her force 
Courageously to pluck him from his horse. 80 

Over one arm the lusty courser’s rein, 

Under her other was the tender boy, 

Who blush’d and pouted in a dull disdain, 

With leaden appetite, unapt to toy; 

She red and hot as coals of glowing fire. 

He red for shame, but frosty in desire. 

The studded bridle on a ragged bough 
Nimbly she fastens: — 0, how quick is love ! — 
The steed is stalled up, and even now 
To tie the rider she begins to prove: 40 

Backward she push’d him, as she would be 
thrust. 

And govern’d him in strength, though not in 
lust. 

So soon w'as she along as he was down, 

Each leaning on their elbows and their hips: 

Now doth she stroke his cheek, now doth he frown, 
And gins to chide, but soon she Stops his lips; 




VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Ajid kissing speaks, with lustful language broken, 
“ If thou irilt chide, thy lips shall never open.” 

He burns with bashful shame ; she with her tears 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheeks; 
Then with her windy sighs and golden hairs 51 
To fan and blow them dry again she seeks: 

He saith she is immodest, blames her miss; 
What follows more she murders with a kiss. 

Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast, 

Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh, and bone, 
Shaking her wings, devouring all in haste, 

Till either gorge be stuff d, or prey be gone; 

Even so she kiss’d his brow, his cheek, his chin, 
And where she ends she doth anew begin. co 

Eorc’d to content, but never to obey. 

Panting he lies, and breatheth in her face; 

She feedeth on the steam as on a prey, 

And calls it heavenly moisture, air of grace; 
Wishing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers. 
So they were dew’d with such-distilling showers. 

Look how a bird lies tangled in a net, 

So fasten’d in her arms Adonis lies; 

Pure shame and aw’d resistance made him fret. 
Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes: 70 

Earn added to a river that is rank 
Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 

Still she entreats, and prettily entreats. 

And to a pretty ear she tunes her tale; 

Still is he sullen, still he lours and frets, 

’Twixt crimson shame and anger ashy-pale; 

Being red, she loves him best; and being white, 
Her best is better’d with a more delight. 

Look how he can, she cannot choose but love; 
And by her fair immortal hand she swears, 80 
Prom his soft bosom never to remove, 

Till he take truce with her contending tears, 
Which long have rain’d, making her cheeks all 
wet; 

And one sweet kiss shall pay this countless debt. 

Upon this promise did he raise his chin, 

Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave. 

Who, being look’d on, ducks as quickly in ; 

So offers he to give what she did crave; 

But when her lips were ready for his pay. 

He winks, ^ and turns his lips another way. 90 

1 Winks, closes the eyes. 

a 


Never did passenger in summer’s heat 

More thirst for drink than she for this good turn 

Her help she sees, but help she cannot get ; 

She bathes in water, yet her fire must burn. 

“ 0 , pity,” gan she cry, '‘flint-hearted boy I 
’Tis but a kiss I beg; why art thou coy? 

“I have been woo’d, as I entreat thee now, 

Even by the stern and direful god of war, 

Whose sinewy neck in battle ne’er did bow, 

Who conquers where he comes in every jar; 100 
Yet hath he been my captive and my slave. 
And begg’d for that which thou unask’d shalt 
have. 

" Over my altars hath he hung his lance, 

His batter’d shield, his uncontrolled crest. 

And for my sake hath Icarii’d to sport and dance, 
To toy, to wanton, dally, smile, and jest; 
Scorning his churlish drum and ensign red. 
Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 

‘‘Thus he that overrul’d I oversway’d. 

Leading him prisoner in a rod-rose chain: 110 

Strong- temper’d steel his stronger strength obey’d, 
Yet was he servile to my coy disdain. 

0 , be not proud, nor brag not of thy might, 
For mastering her that foil’d the god of fight ! 

"Touch but my lips with those fair lips of thine, — 
Though mine be not so fair, yet are they red, — 
The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine: — 
What see’st thou in the ground? hold up thy head : 
Look in mine eyeballs, there thy beauty lies ; 
Then why not lips on lips, since eyes in eyes? 

"Art thou asham’d to kiss? then wink again, 121 
And I will wink; so shall the day seem night; 
Love keeps his revels where there are but twain ; 
Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight: 

These blue-vein’d violets whereon we lean 
Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 

"The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 
Shows thee unripe; yet mayst thou well be tasted: 
Make use of time, let not advantage slip; 

Beauty within itself should not be wasted: 130 

Fair flowers that are not gather’d in their prime 
Eot and consume themselves in little time. 

"Were I hard-favour’d, foul,^ or wrinkled-old, 
Ill-nurtur’d, crooked, churlish, harsh in voice, 

2 Foul, ugly. 
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O’erworn, despised, rheumatic, and cold, 
Thick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice, 
Then mightst thou pause, for then I were not 
for thee ; 

But having no defects, why dost abhor me? 

‘‘Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow; 
Mine eyes are gray, and bright, and quick in 
turning ; 140 

My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow, 

My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow burning; 
My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt, 
Would in thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt 

“Bid me discourse, I Avill enchant thine car, 

Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green, 

Or, like a nymph, with long disheveU’d hair, 
Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen : 

Love is a spirit all compact of Are, 140 

Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. 

“Witness this primrose bank whereon I lie; 
These forceless flowers like sturdy trees support me; 
Two strengthlcss doves will draw me through the 
sky, 

From morn till night, even where I list to sport me : 
Is love so light, sweet boy, and may it be 
That thou shouldst think it heavy unto thee? 

“ Is thine own heart to thine own face affected? 
Can thy right hand seize love upon thy left? 

Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected, 159 
Steal thine own freedom, and complain on theft. 
Narcissus so himself himself forsook. 

And died to kiss his shadow in the brook. 

“Torches are made to light, jewels to wear, 
Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use, 

Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to bear ; 
Things growing to themselves are growth’s abuse: 
Seeds spring from seeds, and beauty breedeth 
beauty ; 

Thou wast begot, — to get it is thy duty. 

“Upon the earth’s increase why shouldst thou feed, 
Unless the earth with thy increase bo fed? i70 
By law of nature thoU art bound to breed, 

That thine may live when thou thyself art dead; 
And so, in spite of death, thou dost survive, 

In that thy likeness still is left alive.” 

By this, the love-sick queen began to sweat, 

For. where they lay, the shadow had forsook them, 


And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat, 

With burning eye did hotly overlook them; 
Wishing Adonis had his team to guide. 

So he were like him, and by Venus’ side. 180 

And now Adonis, with a lazv spright, 

And with a heavy, dark, disliking eye. 

His louring brows o’erwhelmmg his fair sight. 
Like misty vapours when they blot the sky, — 
Souring his cheeks, cries, ‘ ‘ Fie, no more of love ! 
The sun doth burn my face; I must remove.” 

“ Ay me,” quoth Venus, “ young, and so unkind? 
What bare excuses mak’st thou to be gone ! 

I ’ll sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 
Shall cool the heat of this descending sun: 190 

1 ’ll make a shadow for thee of my hairs ; 

If they burn too, I ’ll quench them with my 
tears. 

“The sun that shines from heaven shines but 
warm. 

And, lo, 1 lie between that sun and thee: 

The heat I have from thence doth little harm. 
Thine eye darts forth the fire that burneth me; 
And were I not immortal, life were done 
Between this heavenly and earthly sun. 

“Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel, 

Nay, more than flint, for stone at rain relenteth? 
Art thou a woman’s son, and canst not feel 201 
What ’tis to love? how want of love tormenteth? 
0, had thy mother borne so hard a mind. 

She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind. 

“ What am I, that thou shouldst contemn me this? 
Or what great danger dwells upon my suit? 

What were thy lips the worse for one poor kiss? 
Speak, fair; but speak fair words, or else bo mute: 
Give me one kiss, I ’ll give it thee again, 209 
And one for interest, if thou wilt have twain. 

“Fie, lifeless picture, cold and senseless stone. 
Well-painted idol, image dull and dead. 

Statue contenting but the eye alone, 

Thing like a man, but of no woman bred ! 

Thou art no man, though of a man’s complexion, 
For men will kiss even by their own direction,” 

This said, impatience chokes her pleading tongue, 
And swelling passion doth provoke a pause; 

Eed cheeks and fiery eyes blaze forth her wrong; 
Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause: 
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And now she weeps, and now she fain would 
speak, 221 

And now her sobs do her intendments^ break. 

Sometimes she shakes her head, and then his hand, 
Now gazeth she on him, now on the ground; 
Sometimes her arms infold him like a band: 

She would, he will not in her arms be bound; 

And when from thence he struggles to be gone. 
She locks her lily fingers one in one. 

“Fondling,” she saith, “since I have hemm’d 
thee here 

Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 230 

I ’ll be a park, and thou shalt be my deer; 

Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale: 
Graze on my lips; and if those hills be dry. 
Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains lie. 

“Within this limit is relief enough, 

Sweet bottom-grass, and high delightful plain, 
Eound rising hillocks, brakes obscure and rough, 
To shelter thee from tempest and from rain: 

Then be my deer, since I am such a park; 

No dog shall rouse thee, though a thousand bark. ” 

At this Adonis smiles as in disdain, 241 

That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple: 

Love made those hollows, if himself were slain, 
He might be buried in a tomb so simple; 
Foreknowing well, if there he came to lie, 

Why, there Love liv’d, and there he could not die. 

These lovely caves, these round enchanting pits. 
Open’d their mouths to swallow Venus’ liking. 
Being mad before, how doth she now for wits? 
Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking? 
Poor queen of love, in thine own law forlorn. 
To love a cheek that smiles at thee in scorn ! 

Now which way shall she turn ? what shall she say? 
Her words are done, her woes the more increasing; 
The time is spent, her object will away, 

And from her twining arms doth urge releasing. 

‘ ‘ Pity, ’ ’ she cries, ‘ ‘ some favour, some remorse 
Away he springs, and hasteth to his horse. 

But, lo, from forth a copse that neighbours by, 

A breeding jennet, 3 lusty, young, and proud, 260 
Adonis’ trampling courser doth espy. 

And forth she rushes, snorts, and neighs aloud: 

1 Intendments, intentions. 

3 Remorse, mercy- s Jennet, a yoiuig mare. 
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The strong-neck’d steed, being tied unto a tree, 
Breaketh his rein, and to her straight goes he. 

Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 

And now his woven girths he breaks asunder; 

The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds, 
Whose hollow womb resounds like heaven’s thunder; 
The iron bit he crusheth ’tween his teeth. 
Controlling what he was controlled with. 270 

His ears up-prick’d; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass’d crest now stand on end; 

His nostrils drink the air, and forth again. 

As from a furnace, vapours doth he send; 

His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire. 
Shows his hot courage and his high desire. 

Sometime he trots, as if ho told the steps. 

With gentle majesty and modest pride; 

Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps, 
xVs who should say, “Lo, thus my strength is 
tried; 280 

And this I do to captivate the eye 
Of the fair breeder that is standing by. ” 

What recketh he his rider’s angry stir. 

His flattering “Holla” or his “Stand, I say?” 
What cares he now for curb or pricking spur? 

For rich caparisons or trapping gay? 

He sees his love, and nothing else he sees. 

For nothing else with his proud sight agrees. 

Look, when a painter would surpass the life 
In limning out a well-proportion’d steed, 290 

His art with nature’s workmanship at strife, 

As if the dead the living should exceed ; 

So did this horse excel a common one 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone. 

Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing 
strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide : 
Look, what a horse should have he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 300 

Sometime he scuds far off, and there he stares ; 
Anon he starts at stirring of a feather ; 

To bid the wind a base he now prepares. 

And wh6r he run or fly they know not whether ; 
For through his mane and tail the high wind sings, 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feather’d wings. 
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He looks upon liis love, and neighs unto her ; 

She answers him, as if she knew his mind: 308 

Being proud, as females are, to see him woo her, 
She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind; 
Spurns at his love, and scorns the heat he feels, 
Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 

Then, like a melancholy malcontent, 

He vails^ his tail, that, like a falling plume, 

Cool shadow to his melting buttock lent : 

He stamps, and bites the poor flies in Ins fume. 
His love, perceiving how he is enrag’d. 

Grew kinder, and his fury was assuag’d. 

His testy ^ master goeth about to take him; 

When, lo, the unback’d breeder, full of fear, 320 
Jealous of catching, swiftly doth forsake him. 
With her the horse, and left Adonis there : 

As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them. 
Out-stripping crows that strive to over-fly them 

All swoln with chafing, down Adonis sits, 
Banning^ his boisterous and unruly beast: 

And now the happy season once more fits, 

That love-sick Love by pleading may be blest ; 
For lovers say, the heart hath treble wrong 
When it is barr’d the aidance of the tongue. 

An oven that is stopp’d, or river stay’d, 831 

Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more rage: 

So of concealed sorrow may be said ; 

Free vent of words love’s fire doth assuage ; 

But when the heart’s attorney once is mute. 
The client breaks, as desperate in his suit. 

He sees her coming, and begins to glow, 

Even as a dying coal revives with wind. 

And with his bonnet hides his angry brow ; 

Looks on the dull earth with disturbed mind ; 
Taking no notice that she is so nigh, 341 

For all askance he holds her in his eye. 

0, what a sight it was, wistly to view 
How she came stealing to the wayward boy ! 

To note the fighting conflict of her hue, 

How white and red each other did destroy ! 

But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flash’d forth fire, as lightning from the sky. 

Now was she just before him as he sat, 

And like a lowly lover down she kneels ; 350 


1 FaiZs, lowers. ^ I esty, ivvita,ted. ^ Mmiing, cnvQmg. 


With one fair hand she heaveth up his hat, 

Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels: 

His tenderer cheek receives her soft hand’s print, 
As apt as new-fall’n snow takes any dint 

0, what a war of looks was then between them ! 
Her eyes petitioners to his eyes suing ; 

His eyes saw her eyes as they had not seen them ; 
Her eyes woo’d still, his e 5 ^es disdain’d the wooing: 
And all this dumb-play had his acts made plain 
With tears, which, chorus -like, her eyes did 
ram. 360 

Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prison’d in a gaol of snow, 

Or ivory in an alabaster band ; 

So white a friend engirts so white a foe: 

This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling, 
Show’d like two silver doves that sit a-billing. 

Once more the engine of her thoughts began: 

“ 0 fairest mover on this mortal round, 

Would thou wert as I am, and I a man, 369 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound; 
For one sweet look thy help I would assure thee. 
Though nothing but my body’s banc would cure 
thee.” 

‘‘Give me my hand,” saith he; “why dost thou 
feel it?” 

“Give me my heart,” saith she, “and thou shalt 
have it ; 

0, give it me, lest thy haid heart do steel it, 

And being steel’d, soft sighs can never grave it : 
Then love’s deep groans I never shall regard, 
Because Adonis’ heart hath made mine hard.” 

“For shame,” he cries, “let go, and let me go; 
My day’s delight is past, my horse is gone, 3S0 
And ’tis your fault I am bereft him so: 

I pray you hence, and leave me here alone ; 

For all my mind, my thought, my busy care 
Is how to get my palfrey from the mare. ” 

Thus she replies: “ Thy palfrey, as he should, 
Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire: 
Affection is a coal that must be cool’d ; 

Else, suffer’d, it will set the heart on fire: 388 

The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none; 
Therefore no marvel though thy horse be gone. 

“ How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree, 
Servilely master’d with a leathern rein ! 
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But when he saw his love, his j’outh’s fair fee,i 
He held such petty bondage in disdain ; 

Throwing the base thong from his bending crest, 
Enfranchising his mouth, his back, his breast. 

“Who sees his true-love in her naked bed, 
Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white, 

But, when his glutton eye so full hath fed. 

His other agents aim at like delight? 400 

Who IS so faint, that dare not be so hold 
To touch the fire, the weather being cold? 

“ Let me excuse thy courser, gentle boy; 

And learn of him, I heartily beseech thee. 

To take advantage on presented joy; 

Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings teach thee : 
0, learn to love ; the lesson is but plain, 

And once made perfect, never lost again.” 

“I know not love,” quoth he, “nor will not know it. 
Unless it be a boar, and then I chase it; 4io 
’Tis much to borrow, and I will not owe it; 

My love to love is love but to disgrace it ; 

For I have heard it is a life in death. 

That laughs, and weeps, and all but with a 
breath. 

“Who wears a garment shapeless and unfinish’d? 
W^ho plucks the bud before one leaf put forth? 

If springing things be any jot diminish’d. 

They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth : 
The colt that ’s back’d and burden’d being young 
Losetli his pride, and never waxeth strong. 420 

“You hurt my hand with wringing; let us part. 
And leave this idle theme, this bootless chat: 
Remove your siege from my unyielding heart ; 

To love’s alarms it will not ope the gate: 

Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your 
flattery; 

For where a heart is hard they make no battery. ” 

“What! canst thou talk?” quoth she, “hast thou 
a tongue ? 

0, would thou hadst not, or I had no hearing ! 
Thy mermaid’s voice hath done me double wrong; 
I had my load before, now press’d with bearing: 
Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh -sound- 
ing, 431 

Ear’s deep-sweet music, and heart’s deep-sore 
wounding. 

1 Fee, i e. that which his youth could claim as its due. 
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“ Had I no eyes but ears, my ears would love 
That inward beauty and invisible ; 

Or were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 
Each part in me that were but sensible : 

Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor see. 
Yet should I he in love by touching thee. 

• Say, that the sense of feeling were bereft me, 
And that I could not see, nor bear, nor touch, 440 
And nothing but the very smell were left me, 

Yet would my love to thee be still as much ; 

For from the still’tory of tby face excelling 
Comes breath perfum’d, that breedetb love by 
smelling. 

“But, 0, what banquet wert thou to the taste. 
Being nurse and feeder of the other four ! 

W ould they not wish the feast might ever last, 
xhid bid Suspicion double-lock the door, 

Lest Jealousy, that sour unwelcome guest, 449 
Should, by Ms stealing in, disturb the feast?” 

Once more the ruby-colour’d portal open’d, 

Which to his speech did honey passage yield ; 

Like a red morn, that ever yet betoken’d 
Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field, 

Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 

Gusts and foul flaws'-^ to herdmen and to herds. 

This ill presage advisedlj^ she marketh : 

Even as the w'ind is hush’d before it raineth, 

Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketb, 

Or as the berry breaks before it staineth, 400 
Or like the deadly bullet of a gun, 

His meaning struck her ere bis words begun. 

And at his look she flatly falleth down, 

For looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth: 

A smile recures the wounding of a frown ; 

But blessed bankrupt, that by love so tbrivetb ! 
The silly boy, believing she is dead. 

Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red 

And all-amaz’d brake oflfhis late intent, 

For sharply he did think to reprehend her, 4T0 
Which cunning love did wittily prevent: 

Fair fall the wit that can so well defend her ! 

For on the grass she lies as she were slain, 

Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 

He wrings her nose, be strikes her on the cheeks, 
He bends her fingers, bolds her pulses hard, 

2 Flaws, gusts of wind. 
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He chafes her lips; a thousand ways he seeks 
To mend the hurt that his nnkindness marr’d: 

He kisses her; and she, by her good will, 

Will never rise, so he will kiss her still. 4S0 

The night of sorrow now is turn’d to day : 

Her two blue windows faintly she up-heaveth, 

Like the fair sun, when in his fresh array 
He cheers the morn, and all the earth relieveth- 
And as the bright sun glorifies the sky, 

So is her face illumin’d with her eye; 

Whose beams upon his hairless face are fix’d, 

As if from thence they borrow’d all their shine. 
Were never four such lamps together mix’d, 

Had not his clouded with his brow’s repine; 400 
But hers, which through the crystal tears gave 
light. 

Shone like the moon in water seen by night. 

“0, where am I?” quoth she; “in earth or heaven, 
Or in the ocean drench’d, or in the fire? 

What hour is this? or morn or weary even? 

Bo I delight to die, or life desire? 

But now I liv’d, and life "was death’s annoy; 

But now I died, and death was lively joy. 

“ 0, thou didst kill me; — kill me once again: 

Thy eyes’ shrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine, 
Hath taught them scornful tricks, and such disdain, 
That they have murder’d this poor heart of mine; 
And these mine eyes, true leaders to their queen, 
But for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 

“Long may they kiss each other, for this cui*e ! 

0, never let their crimson liveries wear ! ^ 506 

And as they last, their verdure still endure, 

To drive infection from the dangerous year ! 

That the star-gazers, having writ on death. 

May say, the plague is banish’d by thy breath. 

“Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted, 
What bargains may I make, still to be sealing? 

To sell myself I can be well contented. 

So thou wilt buy, and pay, and use good dealing; 
Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips^ 
Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips. 

“ A thousand kisses buys my heart from me; 

And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 

1 Wear -wear out. 

2 Slips, used quibblingly m reference to the pieces of 
counterfeit money called slips. 


What is ten hundred touches unto thee? 

Are they not quickly told and quickly gone? 520 
Say, for non-payment that the debt should double, 
Is twenty hundred kisses such a trouble?” 

“Pair queen,” quoth he, “if any love you owe me, 
Measure my strangeness with my unripe years: 
Before I know myself, seek not to know me; 

No fisher but the ungrown fry forbears: 

The mellow plum doth fall, the green sticks fast. 
Or being early pluck’d is sour to taste. 

“Look, the world’s comforter, with weary gait, 

His day’s hot task hath ended in the west; 530 
The owl, night’s herald, shrieks, ’tis very late; 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest; 
And coal-black clouds that shadow heaven’s light 
Bo summon us to part, and bid good night. 

“Now let me say ‘Good night,’ and so say you; 

If you will say so, you shall have a kiss.” 

^ ^ Good night, ’ ’ qu oth she ; and, ere he saj^s ^ Adieu, ’ ’ 
The honey fee of parting tender’d is: 538 

Her arms do lend his neck a sweet embrace; 
Incorporate then they seem; face grows to face: 

Till, breathless, he disjoin’d, and backward drew 
The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral mouth, 
Whose precious taste her thirsty lips well knew, 
Whereon they surfeit, yet complain on drouth: 

He with her plentypress’d, she fiiint with dearth, 
Their lips together glu’d, fall to the earth. 

Now quick desire hath caught the yielding prey, 
And glutton-like she feeds, yet never filleth; 

Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, 

Paying what ransom the insulter willeth; 550 
Whose vulture^ thought doth pitch the price so 
high. 

That she will draw his lips’ rich treasure dry: 

And having felt the sweetness of the spoil, 

With blindfold fury she begins to forage; 

Pier face doth reek and smoke, her blood doth boil, 
And careless lust stirs up a desperate courage; 
Planting oblivion, beating reason back, 
Forgetting shame’s pure blush and honour’s 
wrack. 

Hot, faint, and weary with her hard embracing, 
Like a wild bird being tam’d with too much hand- 
ling, 660 

3 Vulture, used as an adjective. 
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Or as the fieet-foot roe that ’s tir’d with chasing, 
Or like the fro ward infant still’d Avith dandling, 
He now obeys, and now no more resisteth, 
While she takes all she can, not all she listeth. 

What wax so frozen but dissolves with tempering, 
And yields at last to every light impression ? 
Things out of hope are compass’d oft with venturing, 
Chiefly in love, whose leave exceeds commission: 
Affection fliints not like a pale-fac’d coAvard, 
But then woos best Avhen most his choice is fro- 
ward. 570 

When he did frown, 0, had she then gave over, 
Such nectar from his lips she had not suck’d. 

Boiil words and frowns must not repel a lover; 
What though the rose have prickles, yet ’t is pluck’d : 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 

Yet loA’^e breaks through, and picks them all at 
last. 

Bor pity now she can no more detain him; 

The poor fool prays her that he may depart: 

She is resolv’d no longer to restrain him; 

Bids him farcAvell, and look well to her heart, 5S0 
The which, by Cupid’s bow she doth protest, 
He carries thence incaged in his breast. 

‘'Sweet boy,” she says, “this night I ’ll waste in 
sorrow, 

Bor my sick heart commands mine eyes to watch. 
Tell me, Love’s master, shall wc meet to-morrow? 
Say, shall Ave? shall Are? Avilt thou make the 
match?” 

He tells her, no; to-morrcAA' he intends 
To hunt the boar with certain of his friends. 

“ The boar !” quoth she; whereat a sudden pale, 
Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, 
Usurps her cheek; she trembles at his tale, 60i 
And on his neck her yoking arms she throws: 

She sinketh down, still hanging by his neck, 
He on her belly falls, she on her back. 

Now is she in the A^eiy lists of loA^e, 

Her champion mounted for the hot encounter: 

All is imaginary she doth prove, 

He will not manage her, although he mount her; 
That worse than Tantalus’ is her annoy. 

To clip Elysium, and to lack her j 03 ". 600 

Even as poor birds, deceiv’d with painted grapes. 
Bo surfeit by the eye and pine the maw, 
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Even so she languisheth in her mishaps 
As those poor birds that helpless berries saAv. 

The AA^arm effects Avhich she in him flnds missing 
She seeks to kindle with continual kissing. 

But all in vain; good queen, it will not be: 

She hath assay’d as much as may be prov’d; 

Her pleading hath deserv’d a greater fee; 609 
She ’s Love, she loves, and 3 "et she is not lov’d. 
“Bie, fie,” he says, “you crush me; let me go; 
You have no reason to withhold me so.” 

“ Thou hadst been gone,” quoth she, “sAveet bo}^, 
ere this, 

But that thou told’st me thou wouldst hunt the boar. 
0 , be advis’d ! thou knoAv’st not what it is 
With javelin’s point a churlish SAvine to gore, 
Whose tushes 1 never-sheath’d he AAdietteth still, 
Like to a mortal butcher bent to kill. 

“On his bow-back he hath a battle set 
Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes; 020 
His C3ms, like gloAA^-Avorms, shine Avhen he doth fret; 
His snout digs sepulchres Avhere’er he goes; 

Being mov’d, he strikes Avhate’cr is in his Avay, 
And Avhom he strikes his cruel tushes slay. 

“His brawny sides, AAuth hairy bristles arm’d, 

Are better proof than thy spear’s point can enter; 
His short thick neck cannot be easily harm’d; 
Being ireful, on the lion ho Avill venture: G28 

The thorn}’' brambles and embracing bushes, 

As fearful of him, part; through AAdiom he rushes. 

“Alas, he naught esteems that face of thine, 

To Avhich LoA^e’s eyes pay tributary gazes; 

Nor thy soft hands, sweet lips, and crystal eyne, 
Whose full perfection all the world amazes; 

But having thee at A^antage, — AAmndrous dread ! — 
Would root these beauties as he roots the mead. 

“0, let him keep his loathsome cabin still; 
Beauty hath naught to do Avith such foul fiends: 
Come not within his danger by thy Avill; 639 
They that thrive well take counsel of their friends. 
When thou didst name the boar, not to dissemble, 
I fear’d thy fortune, and my joints did tremble. 

“Didst thou not mark my face? AA^as it not white? 
Saw’st thou not signs of fear lurk in mine eye? 
Grew I not faint? and fell I not downright? 
Within my bosom, whereon thou dost lie, 

1 Tushes, tusks. 
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My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no rest, 
But, like an earthquake, shakes thee on my breast 

‘'For where Love reigns, disturbing Jealousy 
Doth call himself Affection’s sentinel; 650 

Gives false alarms, suggesteth mutiny, 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry ‘ Kill, kill ! ’ 
Distempering gentle Love in his desire, 

As air and water do abate the fire. 

“This sour informer, this bate-breeding spy. 

This canker^ that eats up Love’s tender spring, 
This carry- tale, dissentious Jealousy, 

That sometime true news, sometime false doth 
bring, 658 

Knocks at my heart, and whispers in mine car. 
That if I love thee, I thy death should fear; 

“And more than so, presenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry-chafing boar, 

Under whose sharp fangs on his back doth lie 
An image like thyself, all stain’d with gore; 
Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being shod 
Doth make them droop with grief and hang the 
head. 

“What should I do, seeing thee so indeed, 

That tremble at th’ imagination ? 

The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed, 
And fear doth teach it divination: 6^'0 

I prophesy thy death, my living sorrow, 

If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 

“But if thou needs wilt hunt, be rul’d by me; 
Uncouple at the timorous flying hare, 

Or at the fox which lives by subtlety, 

Or at the I'oe which no encounter dare: 

Pursue these fearful creatures o’er the downs, 
And on thy well-breath’d horse keep with thy 
hounds. 678 

“And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles. 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks 2 and crosses with a thousand doubles: 
The many musets^ through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze bis foes. 

“Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, 

To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell, 

^ Canker, cankerworm 

2 Cranks, winds in and out. 

3 Musets, the doublings-back of a hare 


And sometime where earth-delving conies keep 
To stop the loud pursuers in their yell; 

And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer : 
Danger deviseth shifts; wit waits on fear: 690 

“For there his smell with others being mingled. 
The hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt. 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out; 

Then do they spend their mouths: Echo replies. 
As if another chase were in the skies. 

“ By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill. 

Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear. 

To hearken if his foes pursue him still: 

Anon their loud alarums he doth hear; 700 

And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing-bell. 

“Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way; 

Each envious brier his weary legs doth scratch. 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay; 
For misery is trodden on by many, 

And being low never reliev’d by any. 

“Lie quietly, and hear a little more; 

Nay, do not struggle, for thou shalt not rise: 710 
To make thee hate the hunting of the boar 
Unlike myself thou hear’st me moralize, 

Applying this to that, and so to so; 

For love can comment upon every woe. 

“Where did I leave?” “No matter where, ” quoth he; 
“Leave me, and then the story aptly ends: 

The night is spent. ” ‘ ‘Why, what of that?” quoth she. 
“I am,” quoth he, “expected of my friends; 
And now ’t is dark, and going I shall fall. ” 

“ In night,” quoth she, “desire sees best of all. 

“But if thou fall, 0, then imagine this, 721 
The earth, in love with thee, thy footing trips, 
And all is but to rob thee of a kiss. 

Rich preys make true men thieves; so do thy lips 
Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn, 

Lest she should steal a kiss, and die forsworn. 

“Now of this dark night I perceive the reason: 
Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine, 

Till forging Nature be condemn’d of treason, 

For stealing moulds from heaven that were divine; 
Wherein she fram’d thee, in high heaven’s despite, 
To shame the sun by day, and her by night 
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‘‘And therefore hath she brib’d the Destinies 
To cross the curious workmanship of Nature, 

To mingle beauty with infirmities, 

And pure perfection with impure defeature;^ 
Making it subject to the tyranny 
Of mad mischances and much misery; 

“As burning fevers, agues pale and faint. 
Life-poisoning pestilence, and frenzies wood, T40 
The marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 
Disorder breeds by heating of the blood: 

Surfeits, imposthumes, grief, and damn’d despair. 
Swear Nature’s death for framing thee so fair. 

“And not the least of all these maladies 
But in one minute’s fight brings beauty under: 
Both favour, savour, hue, and qualities. 

Whereat th’ impartial gazer late did wonder, 

Are on the sudden wasted, thaw’d, and done. 
As mountain snow melts with the midday sun. 

“Therefore, despite of fruitless chastity, 751 
Love-lacking vestals, and self-loving nuns. 

That on the earth would breed a scarcity 
And barren dearth of daughters and of sons, 

Be prodigal: the lamp that burns by night 
Dries up his oil to lend the world his light. 

“What is thy body but a swallowing grave, 
Seeming to bury that posterity 
Which by the rights of time thou needs must have. 
If thou destroy them not in dark obscurity? 760 
If so, the world will hold thee in disdain, 

Sith in thy pride so fair a hope is slain. 

“ So in thyself thyself art made away; 

A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife, 

Or theirs whose desperate hands themselves do slay, 
Or butcher-sire that reaves his son of life. 
Foul-cankering rust the hidden treasure frets. 
But gold that’s put to use more gold begets.” 

“Nay, then,” quoth Adon, “you will fall again 
Into your idle over-handled theme: 770 

The kiss I gave you is bestow’d in vain, 

And all in vain you strive against the stream; 

For, by this black-fac’d night, desire’s foul nurse. 
Your treatise makes me like you worse and worse. 

“ If love have lent you twenty thousand tongues, 
And every tongue more moving than your own, 

1 Defeature, disfigurement. 
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Bewitching like the wanton mermaid’s songs. 

Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown; 
For know, my heart stands armed in mine ear, 
And Avill not let a false sound enter there; 780 

“ Lest the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of my breast ; 

And then my little heart were quite undone. 

In his bedchamber to be barr’d of rest. 

No, lady, no; my heart longs not to groan. 

But soundly sleeps, while now it sleeps alone. 

“What have you urg’d that I cannot reprove? 
The path is smooth that leadeth on to danger: 

I hate not love, but your device in love, 789 
That lends embracements unto every stranger. 
You do it for increase: 0 strange excuse, 

When reason is the bawd to lust’s abuse ! 

“Call it not love, for Love to heaven is fled, 

Since sweating Lust on earth usurp’d his name; 
Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 
Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame; 

W^hich the hot tyrant stains and soon bereaveo 
As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 

“Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, 

But Lust’s effect is tempest after sun ; SOD 

Love’s gentle spring doth always fresh remain, 
Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done; 
Love surfeits not, Lust like a glutton dies ; 
Love is all truth, Lust full of forged lies. 

“ More I could tell, but more I dare not say; 

The text is old, the orator too green. 

Therefore, in sadness, now I will away; 

My face is full of shame, my heart of teen: 

Mine ears, that to your wanton talk attended, 
Do burn themselves for having so offended.” siD 

With this, he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms which bound him to her breast, 
And homeward through the dark laund runs apace; 
Leaves Love upon her back deeply distress’d. , 
Look, how a bright star shooteth from the sky, 
So glides he in the night from Venus’ eye; 

Which after him she darts, as one on shore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend, 

Till the wild waves will have him seen no more. 
Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend: 
So did the merciless and pitchy night S2i 
Fold-in the object that did feed her sight. 
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Whereat amaz’d, as one that unaware 
Hath dropp’d a precious jewel in the flood, 

Or stonish’d as night- wanderers often are, 

Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood; 
Even so confounded in the dark she lay, 

Having lost the fair discovery of her way. 

And now she beats her heart, whereat it groans. 
That all the neighbour caves, as seeming troubled, 
Make verbal repetition of her moans ; 831 

Passion on passion deeply is redoubled: 

“Ay me 1” she cries, and twenty times, “AVoe, 
woe !” 

And twenty echoes twenty times cry so. 

She, marking them, begins a wailing note. 

And sings extemp’rally a woful ditty; 

How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote 
How love is wise in folly, foolish- witty: 

Her heavy anthem still concludes in woe, 

And still the choir of echoes answer so. 840 

Her song was tedious, and outwore the night, 

Eor lovers’ hours are long, though seeming short: 
If pleas’d themselves, others, they think, delight 
In such-like circumstance,^ with such-like sport: 
Their copious stories, oftentimes begun, 

End without audience, and are never done. 

Eor who hath she to spend the night withal. 

But idle sounds resembling parasites ; 

Like shrill-tongu’d tapsters answering every call. 
Soothing the humour of fantastic wits? 800 

She says “ ’T is so:” they answer all, “ ’T is so;” 
And would say after her, if she said “No.” 

Lo, here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 

The cedar-tops and hills seem burnish’d gold. 

Venus salutes him with this fair good-morrow: 

“0 thou clear god, and patron of all light, 860 
From whom each lamp and shining star doth borrow 
The beauteous influence that makes him bright, 
There lives a son, that suck’d an earthly mother, 
May lend thee light, as thou dost lend to other.” 

This said, she hasteth to a myrtle grove, 

Musing the morning is so much o’erworn, 

1 elaborate details. 


And yet she hears no tidings of her love: 

She hearkens for his hounds and for his horn: 

Anon she hears them chant it lustily, 

xlnd all in haste she coastctli to’*^ the cry. STO 

And as she runs, the bushes m the way 
Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face, 
Some tw'ine about her thigh to make her stay: 

She wildly breaketb from their strict embrace. 
Like a milch doe, whose swelling dugs do ache, 
Hasting to feed her fawn hid in some brake. 

By this, she hears the hounds are at a bay: 
Whereat she starts, like one that spies an adder 
Wreath’d up in fatal folds just in his way, 879 
The fear whereof doth make him shako and shudder; 
Even so the timorous yelping of the hounds 
Appals her senses and her spirit confounds. 

For now she knows it is no gentle chase, 

But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 
Because the cry remaineth in one place, 

Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud: 

Finding their enemy to be so curst, 

They all strain courtesy whoshall cope® him first. 

This dismal cry rings sadly in her ear, 889 

Through which it enters to surprise her heart ; 
Who, overcome by doubt and bloodless fear. 

With cold-pale weakness numbs each feeling part: 
Like soldiers, when their captain once doth yield, 
They basely fly, and dare not stay the field. 

Thus stands she in a trembling ecstasy; 

Till, cheering up her senses all dismay’d. 

She tells them ’t is a causeless fantasy. 

And childish error, that they are afraid ; 

Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear no 
more : — 899 

And with that word she spied the hunted boar; 

Whose frothy mouth, bepainted all with red. 

Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 
A second fear through all her sinews spread. 
Which madly hurries her she knows not whither: 
This way she runs, and now she will no further. 
But back retires to rate the boar for murther. 

A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways ; 
She treads the path that she untreads again ; 

Her more than haste is mated with delays. 

Like the proceedings of a drunken brain, 910 

3 Coasteth approaches 3 Cope, eucountr 
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Full of respects, yet naught at all respecting 
In hand with all things, naught at all effecting. 

Here kennell’d m a brake she finds a hound, 

And asks the weary caitiff for his master ; 

And there another licking of his wound, 

’Gainst yenom’d sores the only sovereign plaster ; 
And here she meets another sadly scowling, 

To whom she speaks, and he replies with howling. 

When he hath ceas’d his ill-resounding noise, 919 
Another flap-mouth’d mourner, black and grim. 
Against the welkin volleys out his voice; 

Another and another answer him, 

Clapping their proud tails to the ground below. 
Shaking their scratch’d ears, bleeding as they go. 

Look how the world’s poor people are amaz’d 
At apparitions, signs, and prodigies, 

Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gaz’d. 
Infusing them with dreadful prophecies; 

So she at these sad signs draws up her breath. 
And, sighing it again, exclaims on Death. 930 

' ‘ Hard-favour’d tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean. 
Hateful divorce of love, ’ ’ — thus chides she Death, — 
‘‘Grim-grinning ghost, earth’s worm, what dost 
thou mean 

To stifle beauty and to steal his breath, 

Who when he liv’d, his breath and beauty set 
Gloss on thegose, smell to the violet? 

^Uf he he dead, — 0 no, it cannot be, 

Seeing his beauty, thou shouldst strike at it; — 

0 yes, it may; thou hast no eyes to see. 

But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 940 

Thy mark is feeble age; but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim, and cleaves an infant’s heart. 

‘^Hadst thou but bid beware, then he had spoke. 
And, hearing him, thy power had lost his power. 
The Destinies will curse thee for this stroke; 

They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck’st a flower: 
Love’s golden arrow at him should have fled, 
And not Death’s ebon^ dart, to strike him dead. 

‘‘Dost thou drink tears, that thou provok’st such 
weeping? 

What may a heavy groan advantage thee? 950 
Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 
Those eyes that taught all other eyes to see? 

1 Respecting 2 Ebon, ie. black. 
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Now Nature cares not for thy mortal vigour. 
Since her best work is ruin’d with thy rigour. ” 

Here overcome, as one full of despair. 

She vail’d her eyelids, who, like sluices, stopp’d 
The crystal tide that from her two cheeks fair 
In the sweet channel of her bosom dropp’d; 958 
But through the flood-gates breaks the silver rain. 
And with his strong course opens them again. 

0, how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow! 
Her eyes seen in the tears, tears in her eye; 

Both crystals, where they view’d each other’s sor- 
row, — 

Sorrow that friendly sighs sought still to dry; 

But like a stormy day, now wind, now rain. 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again. 

Variable passions throng her constant woe, 

As striving who should best become her grief; 

All entertain’d, each passion labours so. 

That every present sorrow seemeth chief, 970 
But none is best: then join they all together, 
Like many clouds consulting for foul weather. 

By this, far ofl* she hears some huntsman hollo; 

A nurse’s song ne’er pleas’d her babe so well : 

The dire imagination she did follow 
The sound of hope doth labour to expel; 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice, 

And flatters her it is Adonis’ voice. 

Whereat her tears began to turn their tide, 

Being prison’d in her eye like pearls in glass; 9S0 
Yet sometimes falls an orient drop beside, 

Which her cheek melts, as scorning it should pass, 
To wash the foul face of the sluttish ground. 
Who is but drunken when she seemeth drown’d. 

0 hard-believing love, how strange it seems 
Not to believe, and yet too credulous! 

Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes; 
Despair and hope make thee ridiculous: 988 

The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely, 
In likely thoughts the other kills thee quickly. 

Now she unweaves the web that she hath wrought; 
Adonis lives, and Death is not to blame; 

It was not she that call’d him all to nought: 

Now she adds honours to his hateful name; 

She clepes^ him king of graves, and grave for kings, 
Imperious sdpreme of all mortal things. 

® CUpes, calls. 
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“No, no, ’'quoth she, “sweet Death, I did but jest; 
Yet pardon me I felt a kind of fear 
Whenas I met the boar, that bloody beast 
Which knows no pity, but is still severe: looo 

Then, gentle shadow, — truth I must confess, — 
I rail’d on thee, fearing my love’s decease. 

“ ’T is not my fault: the boar provok’d my tongue; 
Be wreak’d on him, invisible commander; 

’T is he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong; 
I did but act, he ’s author of thy slander. 

Grief hath two tongues; and never woman yet 
Could rule them both without ten women’s wit. ” 

Thus hoping that Adonis is alive. 

Her rash suspect^ she doth extenuate; ]010 

And that his beauty may the better thrive. 

With Death she humbly doth insinuate; 

Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs, and stories. 
His victories, his triumphs, and his glories. 

“0 Jove,” quoth she, “how much a fool was I 
To be of such a weak and silly mind 
To wail his death who lives, and must not die 
Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind ! 10^18 

Bor he being dead, with him is beauty slain, 
And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 

“Bie, fie, fond love, thou art so full of fear 
As one with treasure laden hemm’d with thieves; 
Trifles, unwitnessed with eye or ear. 

Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves. ” 
Even at this word she hears a merry horn, 
Whereat she leaps that was but late forlorn. 

As falcon to the lure, away she flies; 

The grass stoops not, slie treads on it so light; 
And in her haste unfortunately spies 
The foul boar’s conquest on her fair delight; 1030 
Which seen, her eyes, as murder’d with the view, 
Like stars asham’d of day, themselves withdrew; 

Or as the snail, whose tender horns being hit. 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain, 
And there, all smother’d up iir shade, doth sit. 
Long after fearing to creep forth again; 

So at his bloody view her eyes are fled 
Into the deep-dark cabins of her head: 

Where they resign their office and their light 
To the disposing of her troubled brain; 1040 

1 Suspect, suspicion. 


Who bids them still consort with ugly night, 

And never wound the heart with looks again; 
AVho, like a king perplexed in his throne. 

By their suggestion gives a deadly groan, 

Whereat each tributary subject quakes; 

As when the wind, imprison’d in the ground, 
Struggling for passage, earth’s foundation shakes, 
Which with cold terror doth men’s minds confound. 
This mutiny each part doth so surprise. 

That from their dark beds once more leap her 

1050 

And, being open’d, threw unwilling light 
Upon the wide wound that the boar had trench’d 
In his soft flank; whose wonted lily white 
With purple tears, that his wound wept, was 
drench’d: 

No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf, or weed, 
But stole his blood, and seem’d with him to bleed. 

This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth; 

Over one shoulder doth she hang her head: 
Dumbly she passions, franticly she doteth; 

She thinks he could not die, he is not dead: 1060 
Her voice is stopp’d, her joints forget to bow; 
Her eyes are mad that they have wept till now. 

Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly, 

That her sight dazzling makes the wound seem three ; 
And then she reprehends her mangling eye. 

That makes more gashes where no breach should be: 
His face seems twain, each several limb is doubled ; 
For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. 

“ My tongue cannot express my grief for one, 

And yet,” quoth she, “behold two Adons dead ! 
My sighs are blown away, my salt tears gone. 
Mine eyes are turn’d to fire, my heart to lead; 
Heavy heart’s lead, melt at mine eyes’ red fire! 
So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 1074 

“Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou lost! 
What face remains alive that ’s worth the viewing? 
AVhose tongue is music now? what canst thou boast 
Of things long since, or any thing ensuing? 

The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim; 
But true-sweet beauty liv’d and died with him. 

“ Bonnet nor veil henceforth no creature wear I 
Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you: 
Having no fair to lose, you need not fear; loss 
The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss you: 
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But when Adonis liv’d, sun and sharp air 
Lurk’d like two thieves, to rob him of his fair: 

“And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 
Under whose brim the gaudy sun would peep; 
The wind >vould blow it oif, and, being gone, 
Play with his locks: then would Adonis weep; 
And straight, in pity of his tender years, 1091 
They both would strive who first should dry his 
tears. 

“ To see his face the lion walk’d along 
Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him; 
To recreate himself when he hath sung, 

The tiger would be tame, and gently hear him; 

If he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey, 
And never fright the silly lamb that day. 

“When he beheld his shadow in the brook, 

The fishes spread on it their golden gills ; iioo 
When he was by, the birds such pleasure took, 
That some would sing, some other in their bills 
Would bring him mulberries and ripe-red cher- 
ries; 

He fed them with his sight, they him with 
berries. 

“But this foul, grim, and urchin-snouted^ boar. 
Whose downward eye still looketh for a grave, 
Ne’er saw the beauteous livery that he wore; 
Witness the entertainment that he gave: 

If he did see his face, why then I know ii09 
He thought to kiss him, and hath kill’d him so. 

“ ’T is true, ’t is true; thus was Adonis slain: 

He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear, 

Who did not whet his teeth at him again, 

But by a kiss thought to persuade him there; 

And nuzzling in his flank, the loving swine 
Sheath’d, unaware, the tusk in his soft groin. 

“Had I been tooth’d like him, I must confess. 
With kissing him I should have kill’d him first; 
But he is dead, and never did he bless 1119 

My youth with his, — the more am I accurst.” 
With this, she falleth in the place she stood, 
And stains her face with his congealed blood. 

She looks upon his lips, and they are pale; 

She takes him by the hand, and that is cold ; 

She whispers in his ears a heavy tale, 

As if they heard the woful words she told; 


She lifts the cofier-lids that close his eyes. 
Where, lo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies ; 

Two glasses, where herself herself beheld 1129 
A thousand times, and now no more reflect ; 

Their virtue lost, wherein they late excell’d, 

And every beauty robb’d of his eflTect: 

‘ ‘ W onder of time, ’ ’ quoth she, ‘ ' this is my spite. 
That, thou being dead, the day should yet be light. 

“Since thou art dead, lo, here I prophesy 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend: 

It shall be waited on with jealousy. 

Find sweet beginning, but unsavoury end ; 

Ne’er settled equally, but high or low; 1139 
That all love’s pleasure shall not match his woe. 

“ It shall be fickle, false, and full of fraud; 

Bud and be blasted in a breathing- while; 

The bottom poison, and the top o’erstraw’d 
With sweets that shall the truest sight beguile: 
The strongest body shall it make most weak. 
Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 

“ It shall bo sparing and too full of riot. 

Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures 
The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet, 1149 
Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures; 
It shall be raging-mad and silly-mild, 

Make the young old, the old become a child. 

“ It shall suspect where is no cause of fear; 

It shall not fear where it should most mistrust ; 

It shall be merciful and too severe. 

And most deceiving when it seems most just ; 
Perverse it shall be where it shows most toward. 
Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 

“ It shall be cause of war and dire events. 

And set dissension ’twixt the son and sire; 116O 
Subject and servile to all discontents. 

As dry combustious matter is to fire : 

Sith in his prime Death doth my love destroy. 
They that love best their loves shall not enjoy.” 

By this, the boy that by her side lay kill’d 
Was melted like a vapour from her sight; 

And in his blood, that on the ground lay spill’d, 

A purple flower sprung up, chequer’d with white, 
Pescmbling well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness 
stood. 1170 


1 Urchiri-snouted; properly an urchin was a hedgehog. 
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Here was thy father’s bed, here in my breast; 
Thou art the next of blood, and ’tis thy right. 

Lo, in this hollow cradle take thy rest, 

My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night: 
There shall not be one minute in an hour 
Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love’s flower.” 

Thus weary of the world, away she hies, 1189 
xind yokes her silver doves ; by whose swift aid 
Their mistress, mounted, through the empty skies 
In her light chariot quickly is convey’d; 

Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure^ herself and not be seen. 

1 Immure, shut m 
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She bows her head the new-sprung flower to smell, 
Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath; 

And says within her bosom it shall dwell, 

Since he himself is reft from her by Heath: 

She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
Green dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 

“Poor flower,” quoth she, ‘Hhis was thy father’s 
guise, — 

Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire, — 

For every little grief to wet his eyes: 

To grow unto himself was his desire, iiso 

And so ’tis thine; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breast as in his blood. 



NOTES TO VENUS AND ADONIS. 


1. Villa miretur vulgus —I may just note that the MS 
transcript of Day’s delightful Parliament of Bees, which 
is preserved among the Lansdowne MSS. (No 725), hears 
the following title* ‘‘An olde Manuscript conteynmg the 
Parliament of Bees, found In a Hollow Tree In a garden 
at Hibla, m a strandge Languadge, And now faithfully 
Translated into Easie English Verse by 

John Day, 

Cantabng- 

Ovidius . niihi flavus Apollo 
PocLiIa Castaliis plena niinistret aquis ’ 

The couplet, by the way, is from Ovid’s Amores, bk I 
Elegy XV. lines 35, 36, a poem which, as Professor Baynes 
notes, had not been translated into English, when Mar- 
lowe’s Version first appeared is not certain, perhaps, as 
Gifford thinks, in 159S The rendeiing of this particular 
Elegy (XV.) was evidently by Ben Jonson, see the Poetas- 
ter, i 1 (page 107 in Eoutledge’s edition), where the poem 
has undergone some revision and alterations from its ori- 
ginal form as published in Marlowe’s volume. Thus the 
first version of the present couplet runs- 

Let base-conceited wits admire vild things; 

Fair Phoebus lead me to the Muses’ springs. 

— BuUen’s Marlowe, vol iii p 137, 
while in The Poetaster it stands, quaintly enough 
Kneel hinds to trash me let bright Phoebus swell 
With cups full flowing from the Muses well 

— Ben Jonson, Works, p 107. 

Marston is probably sneering at Shakespeare when he 
says m the poem to the third book of liis Satires : 

I invocate no Delian deitie, 

No sacred ofspnng of Mnemosyne, 

I pray in atd qf no Casiahan muse 

— Works, edn 1856, 111 p. 285. 

2 Dedication* the first hair of my invention — So 
Marston describes his Pigmalion as being a “ young new- 
born invention and again in the lines To his Mistres 
writes: 

I invocate no other saint but thee. 

To grace the Jlrst bhwmes of my poesie 
Thy favours, Uke Promethean sacred fire, 

111 dead and dull conceit can life inspire, 

Or, like that rare and rich eh^car stone, 

Can turn to gold, leaden % 7 ive 7 ttio?t 

— Works, iii pp 200, 202 

Some critics regard Marston’s Pigmalion (1598) as a parody 
of Venus and Adonis; others, as an imitation of Shake- 
speare’s poem Eor myself, I must confess I cannot trace 
the supposed resemblance. Shakespeare, by the way, may 
conceivably be the fifth poet described m the sixth satire 
of the Scourge of Villanie (1598) (Works, iii, pp 275, 270). 

3 . Dedication: and never after eak.— See note on un- 
ear'd, Sonnet iii 5. 

4. Lines 1, 2: Bmn as the sun, &c.— One of Gullio’s pla- 
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giarisms in The Eeturne from Parnassus, iii 1 1052, 1053 
(Parnassus, Three Elizabethan Comedies, 1597-1602, ed 
Macray, p. 68). 

5 Line 3 . Bose-cheek’d Adorns — Perhaps Shakespeaie 
owed this beautiful epithet to Marlowe, cf. Hero and 
Leandei, the first sestiad, 93 

Rose cheel'd Adonis kept a solemn feast 

— Bulleii’s Marlow'e, 111 9 

It found favour with Burton, see The Anatomy, p 511, 
Chatto & Windus’ Keprmt, ISSl Compare, too, Weever’s 
22nd epigram 

Rose-checkt Adonis with his amber tresses 

— Shakspere Allusion Book, p 1S2, 

and Timon of Athens, iv 3 86 

6 Lines 5, 6: SicJc-thoughied Venus, &c —This couplet, 
too, IS quoted in The Returne from Parnassus, ni 1 1000, 
1007. 

Gu/l. Pardon, faire lady, thoughe sick -thoughted Gullio maks 
amame unto thee, and like a bould-faced sutore ’gins to woo thee 
— Parnassus, ed Macray, p 56 

7 . Line 9. Stain to all nymphs —That is, eclipsing all 
nymphs, so in Coriolanus, l 10 18: “suffering stain" = 
being surpassed. See note on Sonnet xxxiii 14 

8 Lines 11, 12, Nature that made thee, &c —See again 
The Returne, lii 1 1022, 1023, p 67 

9 Line 26. The PRECEDENT of pith —So Malone The 
Quartos all have president 

10 Line 55 Even as an empty eagle —Compare II„ 
Henry VI iii 1 248, 249. 

an empty ea^le set 
To guard the chicken , 

and III Henry VI i. L 268, 269: 

like an empty eagle, 

Tire on the flesh. 

So Edward III. hi. i: 

as when the empty eagle flies, 

To satisfy his hungry griping maw. 

— Tauchnitz ed p 34. 

11 Line 112: Yet was he servile to my COY disdain — 
Coy often had, as here, the sense of contemptuous Com- 
pare The Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1 29, 30 

To be in love, where scorn is bought with groans; 

Coy looks %vith heart-sore sighs. 

So in England’s Helicon: 

If void she seem of joy. 

Disdain doth make her cay. 

— Bullen’s Repnnt, p. 227. 

Cotgrave gives: “Mespriseresse: A coy, a squeamish, or 
scornfull dame.” 

12. Line 114: For MASTERING 7ier.— Q. 1, Q 2, and Q 3 
have the old form maistring. 



NOTES TO VENUS AND ADONIS. 


13 Line 125 These blue- vein ’d violets lohereon we 
lean—1 find the same gi aceful epithet applied to the 
violet by Day m The Parliament of Bees, Character i. 
line 7. 

The bbte-vetiied violtts, and the damask rose. 

So m a charming lyric in England’s Helicon* 

How shall I her pretty tread 
Express 

When she doth walk? 

Scarce she does tlie primrose head 
Depress, 

Or tender stalk 
Of blue-'vtvC d 'violcis^ 

Whereon lier foot she sets. 

— Bullen’s Reprint, p. 88 

14 Line 130 Beauty loithin itself, &c.— Compare Son- 
net IX 11, 12 

But beauty's waste hath in the world an end. 

And kept unused, the user so destroys iL 

15 Line 140- Mine eyes are GRAY — See Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, note 111; also Titus Andromeus, ii. 2. 1. 

16 Line 147: Or, Ulce a nymph, &c - These lines are not 
uusuggestive of Midsummer Night’s Dieam, ii. 1. 85, 86. 

17 Line 157. Is thine own heart to thine own face af- 
fected'^— This curious idea of self-love meets us in Elet- 
cher’s Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 4: 

Dearer than thou canst love thywlf though all 
fhe self-love were within thee tliat did fall 
With that coy swam that now is made a flower 
—Beaumont & Fletcher, in Mermaid Series, vol ii. p, 3S3; 

the swam in question being, of course, Adonia Com- 
pare, too, a stanza in Bullen’s Lyrics (18S7), pp 63, 64; 

0 let not beauty so forget her birth 

That It should fruitless home return to earthi 

Love IS the fruit of beauty, then love one! 

Not your sweet self, for such self-love is none 

18. Line 101 : Narcissus so himself, itc —For similar 
references cf. Antony and Cleopatra, li- .5, 96; “Hadst 
thou Narcissus in thy face;” and The Faithful Shep- 
herdess, L 3; 

Not JVarezss 7 /s, he 
That wept himself away m memory 
Of Ins own beauty, 

— Beaumont & Fletcher, Mermaid ed vol ii p. 338; 
and The Two Noble Kinsmen, ii. 2- 119-121; 

Jitni, What flower is this’ 

IVo, ’T IS call’d Narcissus, madam 
Emt. That was a fair boy certain, but a fool 
To love himself, 

— I.eopold Shakspere, p. xoiS. 

19. Line 16.3: Torches are made to ihght —Compare 
Measure for Measure, i. i. 33, 34 : 

Heaven doth with us as we with torches do. 

Not light them for themselves. 

20. Line 171: By law of nature thou art hound to dreed. 
—See note 1 on Sonnets 

21. Line 177 : TIRED in the midday Collier read 

'ttVecZ- attired. 

22 Line 1S9 : I ’ll SIGH celestial breath, — Compare 
Coriolanus, iv, 6. 120, 121 : 


never man 

Sigh'd truer bi eath 

23 Line 201 Art thou a WOMAN’S SON —So Sonnet xli 
7, S 

what woinan's son 
Will sourly leave her? 

24 Lines 203, 204, 0, had thy mother, &c. — Compari 
Sonnet xiii 13, 14 . 

you know 

You had a father, let your son say so 

25 Line 272 Upon his COMPASS’D ciest — See Troilm 
and Cressida, note 35 

26. Line 303 . To hid the tvind a base — Compare Cymbe 
line, V 3. 19, 20 

lads more like to ricn 
The country base 

So Edward II. iv 2 65, 66 . 

We will find comfort, money, men and friends 
Ere long, to bid the hfi^hsh Eing a base, 

— Bullen’s Marlowe, vol. n p 191. 

See Two Gentlemen of Veiona, note 22. 

27, Line 310 • She puts on outward STRANGENESS — See 
note on “ look strange,” Sonnet Ixxxix 8 

28 Line 310: His testy Compare Sonnet cxl. 

7, 8: 

As testy sick men, when their deaths be near, 

No news but health from their physicians know. 

iTcsf?/ comes from 0 F teste =heSi,(X, i e tUe Cotgrave gives 
heady. Tester is from same root , see Skeat, s.v. 

29 Line 331 : An oven that is stopp’d.— C ompare Titus 
Andromeus, ii 4 36, 37; 

Sorrow concealed, lihe a 7 i oven stopp'd, 

Doth burn the heart to cinders, 

30. Line 367; Once more the engine of her thoughts 
legan —So Titus Andromeus, in 1 82 . 

O, that delightful eit^tne of her thoughts, 

31. Line 396- ENFRANCHISING 

Professor Minto notes (Chaiacteristics of English Poets, 
p 375), is a favourite word with Shakespeare in his early 
plays, afterwards he uses it only in a political and technical 
sense, 

32. Line 463; Like a RED MORN, (fee.— Compare Hero 
and Leander, third sestiad (by Chapman), 177, 178 : 

And after It a foul black day befell, 

Which ever since a red Jtiorn doihforetell. 

— Bullen's Marlowe, iH. p. 47 

The proverb says: 

A red sky at night 's a shepherd’s delight , 

A red sky at morziing’s a shepherd’s warning: 

And another version says : 

If red the s» 7 t begins his race. 

Be sure the ram will fall apace;. 

This, of course, is the reference in St. Matthew xvi. 2, 3 : 

When it is evening, ye say, It will be fair weather ; for 
the sky is red And in the morning, It will be foul 
weather to clay , for the slcy is red and lowering ” 
According to Thiselton Dyer, the notion is “common 
on the Continent. Thus, at Milan, the proverb was, 
*If the morn be red, rain is at hand’” (Folklore of Shake- 
speare, p. 62). 
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33 Line469. aJi-AMAZ’D.— SoQ 1, Q. 2, Q 3. The others 
have in a maze. 

34 Line 481 : The NIGHT OF SORROW noio is turn'd, to 
cZa2/.— Compare Sonnet cxx 9, 10 

O, that our mght of luoe iniglit have remember’d 

My deepest sense 

35. Line 482 • Ker two blue windows faintly she up- 
heaveth —See note on Sonnet xxiv. 11 

36 Line 500,* shrewd tutor — Q 1 and Q 2 give shroiod 

37 Line 506 : their crimson liveries WEAR — Wear= 
wear away ; so Sonnet Ixxvii 1 : 

Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear 

38. Line 609: That the star-gazers, &c —Compare 
Sonnet cvii 5-8. 

39 Line 511 : Pure lips, sweet SEALS. — See Troilus and 
Cressida, note 179 

40. Line 615 : for fear of SLIPS —See Troilus and Cres- 
sida, note 132 

41. Line 531 : The owl, night’s HERALD.— We may re- 
member Virgil’s 

Sohs et occasum set zwts de culmine summo 
Nequiquam seros exercet iioctua cantus. 

— Georgia, i 402 , 403 . 

42 Line 538: The honey /ee —So “summer’s honey 
breath” in Sonnet Ixv 5 , and line 16 of this poem. 

43 Lines 580-583 : to her heart, &c. — Compare Sonnet 
xxii 6, 7: 

my heart, 

U'htch tit thy breast doth hve 

So Sonnets cix and cxxxiii 

44 Line 689 : whereat a sudden pale —That is, pale- 
ness , for substantival use of adjectives see Troilus and 
Cressida, note 186 

45 Line C02 ; Do surfeit by the eye and pine the maw 

— For starve, used, however, intransitively, compare 

Sonnet Ixxv 13 

46. Lines 631-634* Alas, he naught esteems, &c — This, 
as Professor Baynes says (Fraser’s iMagazme, vol. ci pp. 
631, 632) IS extremely suggestive of Ovid, Metamorphoses, 
X. 547-549: 

Non movet retas, 

Nec facies, nec qucc Venerem movere, leones, 
Setigerosque sues. 

47. Line 632: Love's eyes PAY —So Malone. Q 1 and Q 2 
have eyes paies ; Q. 3, eyes payes. 

48. Line 656 . Love’s tender SPRING — That is, love’s 
young shoot or blossom. Compare Comedy of Errors, iii. 
2. 3: 

Even m the spring of love, thy tove-spnitgs rot? 

49. Line 657 : This carry-tale, DLSSENTIOUS Jealousy — 
Di£r‘s<j?iiious-seditious:soCoriolanu8,iv 6 Pmentious 
numbers pestering streets ” For carry- faZe compare Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost, v. 2. 463. 

60 Line 673: But if thou needs wilt hunt, &c.— Pro- 
bably few people know that Sir Charles Sedley' — risum 
ZcncaCis— attempted a Venus and Adonis; or the Amour 
of Venus, it is “after" Shakespeare, as Mr. Punch would 
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say, and at a respectful distance This is a sample of the 
paraphiase perpetrated by Dryden’s Lisideius* 

Forbear, regardless youth ' at length forbear, 

Nor prosecute with Beasts an endless War, \ 

Thy Venus do's in all the Danger share J 
Or, if, alas 1 thy too licentious Mind 
Is still to Vig’rous Sylvan Sports inclin'd, 

At least, dear youth ' be cautious in thy Way, 

Fly, fly with care each furious Beast of Prey, 

Ne’er arm’d with Launce provoke the raging Boar 
And dread the Lion's mobt tremendous Roar 
From the rough Sear's rude Grasp, oh I swifily run, 

The Leopard and the cruel Tyi^er shun , 

With strict Regard, oh ' ever such avoid, 

Lest all my joy shou’d be with thee destroy’d 
But Nets, or fleetest Hounds for Deer prepare , 

Or chace the crafty Fox, or tim’rous Hare 
Mix Safety ever with thy Sports, be wise, 

And ne’er approach where Danger may arise 

51 Line 680. to overshoot his troubles — Q. 1, Q 2, and 
Q 3 give ouer-shut. The reading in the text is due to 
Steevens 

52 Line 682. He CRANKS and ciosses, &c — For crank 
= run crookedly, cf I. Henry IV ni. 1 98. 

See how this river conies me cranking in 

Everyone will recollect Milton's “quips and cranks," 
L’ Allegro, 27, where cranks is equivalent to sharp turns 
of wit; and an equally good illustration of the use of the 
word occurs m The Faerie Queene, bk vii. c vii st. lii 9. 
So many turning cranks these have, so many crookes 

—Globe ed of Spenser, p 435 
Compare also Coriolanus, i 1 141 

53 Lines 695, 696. Hcho replies, &c —In the Fortune’s 
Tennis-ball, or Pocula Castalia (1040), of Robert Baron 
several very daring appropriations of lines m Venus and 
Adonis occur For instance, the present couplet appears 
in this form: 

The airy queen (sounds child) each cell replies, 

As if another chase, &c —Stanza xviii. 

See the Shakespeare Centurie of Prayse, m the publica- 
tions of the New Shakspere Society, p 231 

54. Line 697. By this, poor WAT, &c — Dyer (Folklore, 
p. 178) suggests that the name comes from the long ears 
or wattles of the hare, though properly, according to 
Skeat, a wattle is “the fleshy part under the throat of a 
cock or turkey ” In any case, Wat is a recognized term 
for a hare, cf Drayton’s Polyolbion, xxiii.: 

The man whose vacant mind prepares him to the sport, 

The finder sencleth out, to seek out lumble U'at 

65 Line 724. Rich preys make true men thieves —Tho 
sentiment is that of Sonnet xlviii 14* 

For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear, 

66. Line 757* a swallowing grave.— C ompare mouth- 
ed graves” m Sonnet Ixxvii 6 

57 Line 765: Or theirs lohose desperate hands THEM- 
SELVES do slay — For Shakespeare’s sentiments on this 
subject we may turn to Cymbeline, in 4. 78-80 : 

Against sc/f slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 
That cravens my weak hand. 

Compare, too, Hamlet, i. 2. 131, 132. 



NOTES TO VENUS AND ADONIS. 


58 Line 768 • But gold that’s put to use, kc —See note 
on Sonnet vi 5 

59 Line 773. this black-fac'd NIGHT, DESIRE’S foul 
NURSE —Compare Lucrece, G73, G74 : 

This said, he sets his foot upon the light, 
jFor hgkt and lust are deadly enemies 

60 Line 782 : Into the quiet closure of my breast — 
Compare Sonnet xlviii 11 . 

Withm tlie gentle closure of my breast 

CZoswre =mclosure is used in one other passage m the 
plays— Hichard III in 3 10 

Witliin tlie guilty closure of thy walls 

Purnivall, in his introduction to tlie Leopold Shakespeare 
(p xxxii), notes Shakespeare’s predilection for words in 
ure, at least in Ins early works. 

61 Lines 815, 816 . 

Look, hoio a bright star shooteth from the sky, 

So glides he in the night from Venus’ eye 
“ How many images and feelings are here brought to- 
gether without effort and without discord, in the beauty 
of Adonis, the rapidity of his flight, the yearning, yet 
hopelessness of the enamoured gazer, while a shadowy 
ideal is thrown over the whole ’’ (Coleridge, Lectures on 
Shakspere, Bohn’s ed pp 220, 221) Peele has a fine 
use of the same simile in The Tale of Troy. Speaking of 
the sailing of the Greek fleet, he says . 

Away they fly, their tackling toft and tight. 

As shoots a streamintr star in ■winter's night 

— Peele’s Works, p. 554 

62 Line 825 : Or stonish d as night-wanderers often 
are —Compare Midsummer Night’s Dream, li. 1 39: 

Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm 

63 Line 842 . For T OVERS HOURS are LONG —Compare 
the lemavks upon lovers' absent hours^’ in Othello, in. 4 
174, 175, and see note on that passage. 

64. Line 870 she COASTETH to the cry —Coasteth to= 
makes towards See Troiliis and Cressida, note 201. 

65 Line 871 : And as she runs, &c . — This stanza receives 
the honour of quotation from Democritus Junior. See 
The Anatomy (reprint, 1881), p. 511. 

66. Lines 887, 888: Finding their enemy, <fcc. — Repro- 
duced almost verbatim in Pocula Castalia, stanza 17. 


Another couplet which Baron conveyed more or less 
bodily, stanza 21 of Pocula Castalia 

72. Line 936 * Gloss on the ROSE, SMELL to the VIOLET — 
We may compare Sonnet xcix 

73- Line 949- Dost thou drink tears — Compaie Titus 
Andronicus, lii 2 37 

She says she drinks no other drink but tears 

74 Line 993 * call’d him all to nought —So Q 1, Q 2, 
Q 3 Dyce reads (in his second edition) all to naught. 

75 Line 996 • IMPERIOUS supreme of all mortal things. 
— Imperious =unpen£i[, seeTroilusand Cressida, note 271 

76 Line 1010 . Her rash SUSPECT she doth extenuate — 

suspicion, as in Sonnet Ixx 13: 

If some susgect of ill mask'd not thy show 

77 Line 1020 . And, beauty dead, black chaos COMES 
AGAIN —Compare Othello, 111 3 91, 92: 

and when I love thee not. 

Chaos IS come again. 

73 Line 1028 The GRASS STOOPS NOT, she TREADS on it 
so LIGHT — Vngil has said much the same thing about 
Camilla 

Ilia vel mtactrc segetis per sumina volaret 
Gramma, nec teneras cursu laesisset aiistas 

— .(Eneid, vn 80 S, S 09 

Compare, too, Comus, 897-899. 

79 Lines 1046, 1047 : 

As when the WIND, imprison’d in the ground, 
Struggling for PASSAGE, earth’s foundation shakes. 
Por the same simile, expressed ir very similar language, 
cf. Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, part I 1 2. 51, 52. 

Even as when windy exhalations, 

Fighting for passage, tilt withm the earth 

■^Bullen's Marlowe, 1 p. 18 . 

Marlowe practically repeats it later on in the same play, 
IV. 2 43-45 . 

As when a hery exhalation, 

Wrapt m the bowels of a freezing cloud, 

Fighting for passage, makes the welkin crack. 

80 Line 1053* whose wonted LILY Lily-white 

occurs as an adjective in Midsummer Night’s Dream, iii 
1. 95: 

Most radiant Pyramus, most lily-white of hue. 


67. Line 899: BIDS them fear no more — Some of the 
later Quartos have will's 

68 . Line 901 : BBPAINTED all with red — Compare Romeo 
and Juliet, ii 2 86: 

Else would a maiden blush bepainf my cheek. 

69 Line 908 * that she untreads again.~Fov untread 
= retrace, see King John, v. 4 52; and Merchant of Venice, 
ii. 6. 10. 

70 Line 916: the only SOVEREIGN pZasfen —Compare 
Sonnet cliii. 8 : 

Against strange maladies a sovereign cure ; 
with note. 

71. Lines 923, 924 ; Clapping their proud tails, &c. — 


81. Line 1054: With PURPLE tears —See note on Sonnet 
xcix 3, 4: 

The purple pride 

Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells. 


82. Line 1072 Mine EYES are TURN’D to FIRE —So Lucrece, 
1552: “His eyes drop fire;” and Heywood’s Rape of Lu- 
crece, V. 1: “iiimyour funeral tears to ” (Mermaid ed. 
of Heywood, p 408). 

83. Line 1080: But TRUE -SWEET beauty.— hy- 
phened by Malone. 

84. Line 1114: But by a KISS THOUGHT to persuade Mm 
fAm— Did Milton remember this passage when he wrote 
the first stanza of his poem On The Death Of A Bair In- 
fant? The parallel, at any rate, is worth noting: 
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O fairest flow’r no sooner blown but blasted, 

Soft silken primrose fading timelessly, 

Summer’s chief honour, if thou hadst outlasted 
Bleak Winter's force that made thy blossom dry; 

For he being amorous on that lovely dye 

That did thy cheek envermeil, thoiight to ktss 
But kill’d alas, and then bewail’d his fatal bliss 

85. Lines 1127, 1128: 

She, lifts the coffer4ids that close his eyes. 

Where, lo, two LAMPS, EUllNT out, in darkness lies 
So Lucrece, 1378, 1379: 

And dying eyes gleam’d forth their ashy lights, 

Ltke dytitg coals burnt out in tedious nights 

86. Line 1142. Bud and he blasted m a breathing- 
while.— So Richard III 1 3 60: 

Cannot be quiet scarce a ireathing-'whzle 

87. Lines 1167, 1168: 

And in his blood, that on the ground lay spilVd, 

A puryle flower sprung up. 

In England’s Helicon, published in 1600, there is a charm- 
ing poem by Henry Constable, entitled The Shepherd’s 
Song of Venus and Adonis, the last lines are. 

Deadly wound his death did bring 
Which when Venus found, 

She fell m a swound, 

And, awaked, her hands did wring. 
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Nymphs and satyrs skipping, 

Came together tripping, 

Echo every cry express’d , 

Fentes by her poiver 
Turn'd ht7n to a Jloiver, 

Which she weareth in her crest 
Fztus 

The whole poem, which is given in Bullen’s reprint, 1887, 
deserves notice Of course the flower in question was 
the anemone, derived from the Greek kvb/m;, as Ovid says, 
pi oestant nomina Venti (Metamorphoses, bk. x 739) 

88 Line 1190: And yokes her silver DOVES, &c — For the 
classical reference compare The Tempest, iv 1 92-94: 

I met her deity (i e Venus) 

Cutting the clouds towards Paj>hos and her son 
Dove-draiun with her 

Mr Bullen prints (p. 108) a charming stanza m his Eliza- 
bethan Lyrics (1887) from John Wilbye’s Second Set of 
Madrigals, 1609. 

So light is love, in matchless beauty shining, 

When he revisits Cypris’ hallow-ed bowers, 

Two feeble doves, harness'd zn silken tivimng, 

Ca7i draiu his chariot 77iidst the Paphtan Jlo 7 L<e 7 'S * 
Lightness in love! how ill it fitteth! 

So heavy on my heart he sitteth 

89 Line 1194. Means to immure —See Troilus and Cres- 
sida, note 3 
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THE RAPE OF LUGEECE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Lucrece was entered on the Stationers’ 
Register in 1594 as follows: “^9 maij: Master 
harrison Senior : Entred for his copie vnder 
th[e h]and of master Senior Cawood, Warden, 
a hooke entituled the Ravyshement of Liicrece. 

. . . vj. C.” 

The poem was printed in the same year, 
with this title: “LYCEECE. | London. | 
Printed by Richard Field, for John Harrison, 
and are | to be sold at the signe of the White 
Grey-hound | in Panics Chiirh-yard. 1594 | . 
Dr. Eurnivall remarks — Leopold Shakspere, 
Introduction, p. sxxv.— that “this first edition 
was probably seen through the press by Shak- 
spere himseK.” Apparently, however, copies 
of the edition differ in some important points 
of reading; see Cambridge Shakespeare, vol. 
ix. p. xiv. Lucrece was reprinted in 1598 in 
octavo, and the Cambridge editors mention 
four other important editions, in 1600, 1607, 
1616, and 1624. The edition of 1616 pur- 
ported to be “newly revised;” but the words 
were evidently a publisher’s trick to attract 
purchasers. It is clear, I think, from the 
comparatively limited number of impressions 
through which Lucrece passed, that the poem 
was never so popular as its forerunner, Yenus 
and Adonis. Like the earlier book, Lucrece 
is dedicated to the Earl of Southampton; and 
we can scarcely be wrong in assuming it to be 
the “graver labour” of which the poet had 
previously spoken. The story of Lucrece had 
been told by various writers; among classical 
authors, by Livy in the first book of his 
history, chapters 57 and 58, and by Ovid in 
the second book of the Fasti ; in English, by 
Chaucer — Legende of Good Women ; by Lyd- 
gate ■ — ^Falles of Princes, book iii. ; and in 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 1567. 

Ballad- writers, too, had dealt with the subject. 
In Arber’s Transcript of the Stationers’ Regis- 
ter are two interesting entries. The first, under 
date of the year 1568, mentions “a ballett, 


the grevious complaynt of Lucrece the second 
notes that ^d. had been received from “ James 
Robertes, for his lycense for the pryntinge of 
a ballett entituled The Death of Lucryssia.^^ 
See Arber’s Transcript, vol. i. pp. 379 and 
416. Now with some of this literature Shake- 
speare must have been acquainted : the only 
question is, on which of the authors above 
mentioned did he draw most considerably 1 
Myself, after reading Professor Baynes’ ela- 
borate treatment of the subject, I cannot 
doubt but that Ovid’s Fasti was the source 
to which Shakespeare owed most. Parallel- 
isms in literature, like facts and figures in 
ordinary life, are desperately misleading and 
unsatisfactory things: to this critic they mean 
so much; to that, nothing. Hence it is scarcely 
ever possible to give direct and positive proof 
that one author has borrowed from another. 
I forbear, therefore, to make any dogmatic 
statements on the matter : I will merely re- 
mark that a comparison of the two poems 
leads me to think, with Professor Baynes, 
that the Elizabethan poet had read — and read 
closely — the work of his classical forerunner. 
To grant this is not, of course, to detract in 
any way from the splendid merits of the poem. 

A word as to the metre. “The versifica- 
tion,” says Professor Dowden, “is freer and 
bolder; in the Yenus and Adonis the stanza 
was one of six lines, consisting of a rhymed 
quatrain, followed by a couplet ; here a fifth 
line is introduced between the quatrain and 
couplet, rhyming with lines two and four. 
This structure tends to encourage more variety 
in the arrangement of pauses, and may, per- 
haps, in some degree, explain the fact that run- 
on lines are much more frequent in the Lu- 
crece than in the Yenus and Adonis. The pro- 
portion of the run-on lines in the Lucrece is 
1 in 10*81, in Yenus and Adonis 1 in 25*40.” 
See Furnivall’s Introduction to the Leopold 
Shakspere, p. xxxiii. 
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TO THE 

EIGHT HONOUEABLE HENEY WEIOTHESLY. 

EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND BAKON OF TICHFIBLD. 


The love I dedicate to your lordship is without end ; whereof this pamphlet, without 
beginning, is but a superfluous moiety. The warrant I have of your honourable disposition, 
not the worth of my untutored lines, makes it assured of acceptance. What I have done 
is yours ; what I have to do is yours; being part in all I have, devoted yours. Were my 
worth greater, my duty would show greater; meantime, as it is, it is bound to your lord- 
ship, to whom I wish long life, still lengthened with all happiness. 

Your lordship’s in all duty, 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEAEE. 


THE ARGUMENT, 

Lucius Tarquinius, for his excessive pride surnamed Superbus, after he had caused his 
own father-m-law Servius Tullius to be cruelly murdered, and, contrary to the Roman laws 
and customs, not requiring or staying for the people’s suffrages, had possessed himself of 
the kingdom, went, accompanied with his sons and other noblemen of Rome, to besiege 
Ardea. During which siege the principal men of the army meeting one evening at the 
tent of Sextus Tarquinius, the king’s son, in their discourses after supper every one com- 
mended the virtues of his own wife : among whom Collatinus extolled the incomparable 
chastity of his wife Lucretia. In that pleasant humour they all posted to Rome; and 
intending, by their secret and sudden arrival, to make tnal of that which every one had 
before avouched, only Oollatinus finds his wife, though it were late in the night, spinning 
amongst her maids : the other ladies were all found dancing and revelling, or in several 
disports. Whereupon the noblemen yielded Collatinus the victory, and his wife the fame. 
At that time Sextus Tarquinius being inflamed with Lucrece' beauty, yet smothering his 
passions for the present, departed with the rest back to the camp ; from whence he shortly 
after privily withdrew himself, and was, according to his estate, royally entertained and 
lodged by Lucrece at Collatium, The same night he treacherously stealeth into her 
chamber, violently ravished her, and early in the morning speedeth away. Lucrece, in 
this lamentable plight, hastily dispatcheth messengers, one to Rome for her father, another 
to the camp for Collatine. They came, the one accompanied with Junius Brutus, the other 
with Publius Valerius ; and finding Lucrece attired in mourning habit, demanded the cause 
of her sorrow. She, first taking an oath of them for her revenge, revealed the actor, and 
whole manner of his dealing, and withal suddenly stabbed herself. Which done, with one 
consent they all vowed to root out the whole hated family of the Tarquins ; and bearing 
the dead body to Rome, Brutus acquainted the people with the doer and manner of the 
vile deed, with a bitter invective against the tyranny of the king : wherewith the people 
were so moved, that with one consent and a general acclamation the Tarquins were all 
exiled, and the state government changed from kings to consuls. 
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From the besieged Ardea^ all in post, 

Borne by the trustless wings of bxlse desire, 
Lust-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman host, 
And to Collatium bears the lightlcss fire 
Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire 
And girdle with embmcing flames the waist 
Of Collatine’s fair love, Lucrecc the chaste. 

Haply that name of ^‘chaste” unhappily set 
This bateless^ edge on his keen appetite; 

When Collatine unwisely did not let lO 

To praise the clear unmatched red and white 
Which triumph’d in that sky of his delight, 

Where mortal stars, as bright as heaven’s beauties. 
With pure asptScts did him peculiar duties. 

For he the night before, in Tarquin’s tent. 
Unlock’d the treasure of his happy state; 

What priceless wealth the heavens had him lent 
In the possession of his beauteous mate; 18 

Reckoning his fortune at such high-proud rate, 
That kings might be espoused to more flxme. 
But king nor peer to such a peerless dame. 

0 happiness enjoy’d but of a few! 

And, if possess’d, as soon decay’d and done 

1 Ardea, the capital of the Rutuli, twenty-four miles 
south of Rome. 

2 Bateless, not to be blunted. 


As is the morning’s silver-melting dew 
Against the golden splendour of the sun! 

An expir’d date, cancell’d ere well begun: 

Honour and beauty, in the owner’s arms, 

Are weakly fortress’d from a world of harms. 

Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 

The eyes of men without an orator; 30 

What needeth, then, apologies be made, 

To set forth that which is so singular? 

Or why is Collatine the publisher 
Of that rich jewel he should keep unknown 
From thievish cars, because it is his own? 

Perchance his boast of Lucrecc’ sovereignty 
Suggested this proud issue of a king; 

For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be: 
Perchance that envy of so rich a thing, 

Braving compare, disdainfully did sting 40 

His high-pitch’d thoughts, that meaner men 
should vaunt 

That golden hap which their superiors want. 

But some untimely thought did instigate 
His alLtoo-timelcss speed, if none of those*. 

His honour, his affairs, his friends, his state, 
Keglected all, with swift intent he goes 
To quench the coal which in his liver glows. 
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0 rash-false heat, wrapp'd in repentant cold, 
Thy hasty spring still blasts, ^ and ne’er grows 
old! 

When at Collatium this false lord arriv’d 50 
Well was he welcom’d by the Roman dame, 

Within whose face beauty and virtue striv’d 
Which of them both should underprop her fame: 
When virtue bragg’d, beauty would blush for 
shame; 

When beauty boasted blushes, in despite 
Virtue would stain that o’er with silver white. 

But beauty, in that white intituled, 

From Venus’ doves doth challenge that fair field: 
Then virtue claims from beauty beauty’s red. 
Which virtue gave the golden age to gild 00 
Their silver cheeks, and call’d it then their shield; 
Teaching them thus to use it in the fight, — 
When shame assail’d, the red should fence the 
white. 

This heraldry in Lucrece’ face was seen. 

Argu’d by beauty’s red and virtue’s white: 

Of cither’s colour was the other queen, 

Proving from world’s minority their right: 

Yet their ambition makes them still to fight; 

The sovereignty of either being so great. 

That oft they mterchange each other’s seat. To 

This silent war of lilies and of roses. 

Which Tarquin view’d in her fair face’s field. 

In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloses; 
Where, lest between them both it should be 
kill’d, 

The coward captive vanquished doth yield 
To those two armies that would let him go. 
Rather than triumph in so false a foe. 

Now thinkshe that her husband’s shallowtongue, — 
The niggard prodigal that prais’d her so, — T9 
In that high task hath done her beauty wrong, 
Which far exceeds his barren skill to show: 
Therefore that praise which Collatine doth owe 
Enchanted Tarquin answers with surmise, 

In silent wondej* of still-gazing eyes. 

This earthly saint, adored by this devil, 

Little suspecteth the false worshipper; 

For unstain’d thoughts do seldom dream on evil; 


1 Blasts, used intransitively; is blasted. 
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Birds never lim’d no secret bushes fear: 

So guiltless she securely gives good cheer 89 
And reverent welcome to her princely guest. 
Whose inward ill no outward harm express’d: 

For that he colour’d with his high estate, 

Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty; 

That nothing in him seem’d inordinate, 

Save sometime too much wonder of his eye, 

Which, having all, all could not satisfy; 

But, poorly rich, so wanteth in his store. 

That, cloy’d with much, he pineth still for more. 

But she, that never cop’d ^ with stranger eyes. 
Could pick no meaning from their parling looks. 
Nor read the subtle-shining secrecies lOl 

Writ in the glassy margents of such books: 

She touch’d no unknown baits, nor fear’d no 
hooks; 

Nor could she moralize his wanton sight, 

More than his eyes were open’d to the light. 

He stories to her ears her husband’s fame, 

Won in the fields of fruitful Italy; 

And decks with praises Collatine’s high name, 
Made glorious by his manly chivalry. 

With bruised arms and -wreaths of victory: no 

Her joy with heav’d-up hand she doth express. 
And, wordless, so greets heaven for his success. 

Far from the purpose of his coming hither. 

He makes excuses for his being there: 

No cloudy show of stormy blustering weather 
Doth yet in his fair -welkin once appear; 

Till sable Night, mother of Dread and Fear, 

Upon the world dim darkness doth display. 

And in her vanity prison stows the Day. 

For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, 120 
Intending 3 weariness with heavy sprite; 

For, after supper, long he questioned 
With modest Lucrece, and wore out the night: 
Now leaden slumber with life’s strength doth fight; 
And every one to rest themselves betake, 

Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds, 
that wake. 

As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 
The sundry dangers of his will’s obtaining; 

Yet ever to obtain his will resolving, 129 


2 Cop'd, met 3 Intending, pretending. 
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Though weak-built hopes persuade him to abstain- 
ing: 

Despair to gain doth traffic oft for gaining; 

And when great treasure is the meed propos’d, 
Though death be adjunct,^ there’s no death 
suppos’d. 

Those that much covet are with gain so fond, 

That what they have not, that which they possess. 
They scatter and unloose it from their bond, 

And so, by hoping more, they have but less; 

Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 
Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain. 

That they prove bankrupt in this poor-rich gain. 

The aim of all is but to nurse the life 141 

With honour, wealth, and ease, in waning age; 
And in this aim there is such thwarting strife. 
That one for all, or all for one we gage; 

As life for honour in fell battle’s rage; 

Honour for wealth; and oft that wealth doth 
cost 

The death of all, and altogether lost. 

So that in venturing ill we leave to be 
The things we are for that which we expect; 

And this ambitious-foul infirmity, 150 

In having much, torments us with defect 
Of that we have: so then we do neglect 
The thing we have; and, all for want of wit<, 
Make something nothing by augmenting it. 

Such hazard now must doting Tarquin make, 
Pawning his honour to obtain his lust; 

And for himself himself he must forsake: 

Then where is truth, if there be no self-trust? 
When shall he think to find a stranger just, 

When he himself himself confounds, betrays, 

To slanderous tongues and wretched hateful 
days? 161 

How stole upon the time the dead of night, 

When heavy sleep had clos’d up mortal eyes: 

Ho comfortable star did lend his light. 

Ho noise but owls’ and wolves’ death-boding cries; 
How serves the season that they may surprise 
The silly lambs : pure thoughts are dead and still, 
While lust and murder wake to stain and kill. 

And now this lustful lord leap’d from his bed, 
Throwing his mantle rudely o’er his arm; 170 


Is madly toss’d between desire and dread; 

Th’ one sweetly flatters, th’ other feareth harnv 
But honest fear, bewitch’d wdth lust’s foul charm, 
Doth too-too oft betake him to retire. 

Beaten away by brain-sick rude desire. 

His falchion on a flint he softly smiteth, 

That from the cold stone sparks of fire do fly; 
Whereat a waxen torch forthw^ith he lighteth, 
Which must be lode-star to his lustful ej'^e; 

And to the flame thus speaks advisedly, ISO 

“As from this cold flint I enforc’d this fire. 

So Lucrece must I force to my desire. ” 

Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 
The dangers of his loathsome enterprise. 

And in his inward mind he doth debate 
What following sorroAV may on this arise : 

Then looking scornfully, he doth despise 
His naked armour of still-slaughter’d lust, 

And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust: 

“Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her whose light cxcellcth thine: 191 

And die, unhallow’d thoughts, before you blot 
With your unclcanness that which is divine; 

Offer pure incense to so pure a shrine : 

Let fiiir humanity abhor the deed 
That spots and stains love’s modest snow-white 
weed. 

“0 shame to knighthood and to shining arms! 

0 foul dishonour to my household’s grave! 

0 impious act, including all foul harms! 

A martial man to bo soft^ fancy’s slave! 200 

True valour still a true respect should have; 

Then my digression is so vilo, so base. 

That it will live engraven in my face. 

“Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive, 
And be an eye-sore in my golden coat; 

Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive, 

To cipher me how fondly 1 did dote; 

That my posterity, sham’d with the note, 

Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no sin 
To wish that I their father had not bin. 2io 

“What win I, if I gain the thing I seek? 

A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 

Who buys a miixute’s mirth to wail a week? 

Or sells eternity to get a toy? 

For one sweet grape who will the vine destroy? 


^ cidianci= follow as a consequence. 


2 Soft, effeminate. 
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Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown, 
Would with the sceptre straight be strucken 
down? 

If Collatinus dream of my intent, 

Will he not wake, and in a desperate rage 
Post hither, this vile purpose to prevent? 220 
This siege that hath engirt his marriage, 

This blur to youth, this sorrow to the sage. 

This dying virtue, this surviving shame, 

Whose crime will bear an ever-during blame? 

‘ ‘ 0, what excuse can my invention make. 

When thou shalt charge me with so black a deed? 
Will not my tongue be mute, my frail joints shake. 
Mine eyes forgo their light, my false heart bleed? 
The guilt being great, the fear doth still exceed; 
And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly, 230 
But coward-like with trembling terror die. 

Had Collatinus kill’d my son or wSire, 

Or lain in ambush to betray my life, 

Or were he not my dear friend, this desire 
Might have excuse to work upon his wife, 

As in revenge or quittal of such strife: 

But as he is my kinsman, my dear friend, 

The shame and fault finds no excuse nor end. 

“Shameful it is; — ay, if the fact be known: 
Hateful it is; — there is no hate in loving: 240 

I T1 beg her love; — but she is not her own: 

The worst is but denial and reproving: 

My will is strong, past reason’s weak removing. 
Who fears a sentence or an old man’s saw 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. ” 

Thus, graceless, holds he disputation 
’Tween frozen conscience and hot-burning will, 
And with good thoughts makes dispensation. 
Urging the worser sense for vantage still; 

Which in a moment doth confound and kill 250 
All pure effects, and doth so far proceed 
That what is vile shows like a virtuous deed. 

Quoth he, “She took me kindly by the hand, 
And gaz’d for tidings in my eager eyes, 

Fearing some hard news from the warlike band, 
Where her beloved Collatinus lies. 

0, how her fear did make her colour rise! 

First red as roses that on lawn^ we lay, 

Then white as lawn, the roses took away. 


1 Lawn, fine linen 
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“And how^ her hand, in my hand being lock’d. 
Forc’d it to tremble with her loyal fear! 261 

Which struck her sad, and then it faster rock’d. 
Until her husband’s welfare she did hear; 

Whereat she smiled with so sweet a cheer, 

That had Narcissus seen her as she stood. 
Self-love had never drown’d him in the flood. 

“ Wh}’’ hunt I, then, for colour 2 or excuses? 

All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth; 

Poor wretches have remorse in poor abuses; 269 
Love thrives not in the heart that shadows dreadeth : 
Affection is my captain, and he leadeth; 

And when his gaudy banner is display’d, 

The coward fights, and will not be dismay’d. 

“Then, childish fear, avaunt! debating, die! 
Respect and reason, wait on wrinkled age! 

My heart shall never countermand mine eye: 

Sad pause and deep regard beseem the sage; 

My part is youth, and beats these from the stage: 
Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize; 

Then who fears sinking where such treasure 
lies?” 280 

As. corn o’ergrown by weeds, so heedful fear 
Is almost chok’d by unresisted lust. 

Alway he steals with open listening car, 

Full of foul hope and full of fond mistrust; 

Both which, as servitors to the unjust, 

So cross him with their opposite persuasion. 
That now he vows a league, and now invasion. 

Within his thought her heavenly image sits, 

And in the self-same seat sits Collatine: 2S9 

That eye which looks on her confounds his wits; 
That eye which him beholds, as more divine. 
Unto a view so false will not incline; 

But with a pure appeal seeks to the heart. 
Which once corrupted takes the worser part; 

And therein heartens up his servile powers. 

Who, flatter’d by their leader’s jocund show, 

Stuff up his lust, as minutes fill up hours; 

And as their captain, so their pride doth grow, 
Paying more slavish tribute than they owe. 

By reprobate desire thus madly led, 300 

The Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece’ bed. 

The locks between her chamber and his will, 

Each one by him enforc’d, retires his ward; 

2 Colour, pretexts. 
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But, as they open, they all rate his ill. 

Which drives the creeping thief to some regard: 
The threshold grates the door to have him heard; 
Night - wandering weasels shriek to see him 
there; 

They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 

As each unwilling portal yields him way, 309 
Through little vents and crannies of the place 
The wind wars with his torch to make him stay, 
And blows the smoke of it into his face, 
Extinguishing his conduct in this case; 

But his hot heart, which fond desire doth scorch. 
Puffs forth another wind that fires the torch: 

And being lighted, by the light he spies 
Lucretia’s glove, w^herein her needle sticks: 

He takes it from the rushes where it lies, 

And griping it, the needle^ his finger pricks; 

As who should say, ‘‘ This glove to wanton tricks 
Is not inur’d; return again in haste; 321 

Thou see’st our mistress’ ornaments are chaste.” 

But all these poor forbiddings could not stay him; 
He in the worst sense construes their denial: 

The doors, the wind, the glove, that did delay 
him, 

He takes for accidental things of trial; 

Or as those bars which stop the hourly dial. 

Who with a lingering stay his course doth let, 
Till every minute pays the hour his debt. 

“So, so,” quoth he, “these lets attend the time. 
Like little frosts that sometime threat the spring, 
To add a more rejoicing to the prime, 332 

And give tbe sneaped birds more cause to sing. 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing; 
Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, shelves 
and sands, 

The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands.” 

Now is he come unto the chamber-door 
That shuts him from the heaven of his thought. 
Which with a yielding latch, and with no more. 
Hath barr’d him from the blessed thing he sought. 
So from himself impiety hath wrought, 841 

That for his prey to pray he doth begin, 

As if the heavens should countenance his sin. 

But in the midst of his unfruitful prayer, 

Having solicited th’ eternal power 

1 Needle, a roouosyllable. 


That his foul thoughts might compass his fair fair, 
And they would stand auspicious to the hour. 

Even there he starts: — quoth he, “I must de- 
flower: 

The powers to whom I pray abhor this fact, 

How can they, then, assist me in the act? 350 

“ Then Love and Fortune be my gods, my guide! 
My will is back’d with resolution: 

Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried; 
The blackest sin is clear’d with absolution; 
Against love’s fire fear’s frost hath dissolution. 

The eye of heaven is out, and misty night 
Covers the shame that follows sweet delight ” 

This said, his guilty hand pluck’d up the latch, 
And with his knee the door he opens wide. 

The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl will catch: 
Thus treason works ere traitors be espied. S6i 
Who sees the lurking serpent steps aside; 

But she, sound sleeping, fearing no such thing, 
Lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 

Into the chamber wickedly he stalks, 

And gazeth on her yet- unstained bed. 

The curtains being close, about he walks, 

Rolling his greedy eyeballs in his head : 

By their high treason is his heart misled; 369 
Which gives the watch-word to his hand full soon 
To draw the cloud that hides the silver moon. 

Look, as the fiir and fiery-pointed sun, 

Rushing from forth a cloud, bereaves our sight; 
Even so, the curtain drawn, his eyes begun 
To wink, being blinded with a greater light: 
Whether it is that she reflects so bright, 

That dazzleth them, or else some shame sup- 
pos’d; 

But blind they are, and keep themselves enclos’d. 

0, had they in that darksome prison died I 
Then had they seen the period of their ill; 380 
Then Collatinc again, by Ijucrece’ side, 

In his clear bed might have reposed still: 

But they must ope, this blessed league to kill; 
And holy-thoughted Lucrecc to their sight 
Must sell her joy, her life, her world’s delight. 

Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies under, 

Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss; 

Who, therefore angry, seems to part in sunder, 
Swelling on cither side to want his bliss; 

Between whose hills her head entombed is: S90 
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Where, like a virtuous monument, she lies. 

To be admir’d of lewd unhallow’d eyes. 

Without the bed her other fair hand was, 

On the green coverlet; whose perfect white 
Show’d like an April daisy on the grass. 

With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 

Her eyes, like marigolds, hath sheath’d their light, 
And canopied in darkness sweetly lay, 

Till they might open to adorn the day. 

Her hair, like golden threads, play’d with her 
breath; 400 

0 modest wantons! wanton modesty! 

Showing life’s triumph in the map of death, 

And death’s dim look in life’s mortality: 

Each in her sleep themselves so beautify. 

As if between them twain there were no strife, 
But that life liv’d in death, and death in life. 

Her breasts, like ivory globes circled with blue, 

A pair of maiden worlds unconquered, 

Save of their lord no bearing yoke they knew, 

And him by oath they truly honoured. 410 

These worlds in Tarquin new ambition^bred; 

Who, like a foul usurper, went about 
From this fair throne to heave the owner out. 

What could he see but mightily he noted? 

What did he note but strongly he desir’d? 

What he beheld, on that he firmly doted, 

And in his will his wilful eye he tir’d. 

With more than admiration he admir’d 
Her azure veins, her alabaster skin, 

Her coral lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. 

As the grim lion fawneth o’er his prey, 42i 

Sharp hunger by the conquest satisfied. 

So o’er this sleeping soul doth Tarquin stay, 

His rage of lust by gazing qualified;^ 

Slack’d, not suppress’d ; for standing by her side, 
His eye, which late this mutiny restrains. 

Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins: 

And they, like straggling slaves for pillage fight- 
ing, 

Obdurate vassals fell exploits eflfecting, 

In bloody death and ravishment delighting, 430 
Hor children’s tears nor mothers’ groans respect- 
ing, 

Swell in their pride, the onset still expecting: 


1 Qualified, appeased. 
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Anon his beating heart, alarum striking. 

Gives the hot charge, and bids them do their 
liking. 

His drumming heart cheers up his burning eye. 
His eye commends the leading to his hand; 

His hand, as proud of such a dignity. 

Smoking with pride, march’d on to make his stand 
On her bare breast, the heart of all her land; 
Whose ranks of blue veins, as his hand did scale, 
Left their round turrets destitute and pale. 

They, mustering to the quiet cabinet 442 

Where their dear governess and lady lies. 

Do tell her she is dreadfully beset, 

And fright her with confusion of their cries: 

She, much amaz’d, breaks ope her lock’d-up eyes, 
Who, peeping forth this tumult to behold. 

Are by his flaming torch dimm’d and controll’d. 

Imagine her as one in dead of night 449 

From forth dull sleep by dreadful fancy waking, 
That thinks she hath beheld some ghastly sprite. 
Whose grim aspect sets every joint a-shaking; 
What terror ’tis! but she, in worser taking, 

From sleep disturbed, heedfully doth view 
The sight which makes supposed terror true. 

Wrapp’d and confounded in a thousand fears, 

Like to a new-kill’d bird she trembling lies; 

She dares not look; yet, winking, there appears 
Quick-shifting antics, ugly in her eyes: 

Such shadows are the weak brain’s forgeries; 460 
Who, angry that the eyes fly from their lights. 
In darkness daunts them with more dreadful 
sights. 

His hand, that yet remains upon her breast, — 
Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wall! — 

May feel her heart — poor citizen! — distress’d, 
Wounding itself to death, rise up and fall, 
Beating her bulk, that his hand shakes withal. 
This moves in him more rage, and lesser pity, 
To make the breach, and enter this sweet city. 

First, like a trumpet, doth his tongue begin 4'ro 
To sound a parley to his heartless foe; 

Who o’er the white sheet peers her whiter chin, 
The reason of this rash alarm to know. 

Which he by dumb demeanour seeks to show; 
But she with vehement prayers urgeth still 
Under what colour he commits this ill. 
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Thus he replies: “ The colour in thy face — 

That even for anger makes the lily pale, 

And the red rose blush at her own disgrace — 
Shall plead for me, and tell my loving tale: 480 
Under that colour am I come to scale 
Thy never-conquer’d fort: the fault is thine, 
For those thine eyes betray thee unto mine. 

“Thus I forestall thee, if thou mean to chide: 
Thy beauty hath ensnar’d thee to this night. 
Where thou with patience must my will abide; 
My will that marks thee for my earth’s delight, 
Which I to conquer sought with all my might; 
But as reproof and reason beat it dead. 

By thy bright beauty was it newly bred. 490 

“I see what crosses my attempt will bring; 

I know what thorns the growing rose defends; 

I think the honey guarded with a sting; 

All this beforehand counsel comprehends: 

But will is deaf, and hears no heedful friends; 
Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty. 

And dotes on what he looks, ’gainst law or duty. 

“I have debated, even in my soul. 

What wrong, what shame, what sorrow I shall 
breed; 

But nothing can affection’s course control, 600 
Or stop the headlong fury of his speed. 

I know repentant tears ensue the deed, 

Reproach, disdain, and deadly enmity; 

Yet strive I to embrace mine infamy.” 

This said, he shakes aloft his Roman blade. 
Which, like a falcon towering in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wings’ shade, 
Whose crooked beak threats if he mount he dies: 
So under his insulting falchion lies 
Harmless Lucrctia, marking what he tells 6io 
With trembling fear, as fowl hear falcon’s bells. 

“Xmcrece,” quoth he, “this night I must enjoy 
thee: 

If thou deny, then force must work my way. 

For in 'thy bed I purpose to destroy thee: 

That done, some worthless slave of thine I ’ll slay, 
To kill thine honour with thy life’s decay; 

And in thy dead arms do I mean to place him, 
Swearing I slew him, seeing thee embrace him. 

“So thy surviving husband shall remain 

The scornful mark of every open eye; 520 

Thy kinsmen hang their heads at this disdain. 


Thy issue blurr’d with nameless bastardy. 

And thou, the author of their obloquy. 

Shall have thy trespass cited up in rhymes, 

And sung by children in succeeding times. 

‘ ‘ But if thou yield, I rest thy secret friend : 

The fault unknown is as a thought unacted; 

A little harm done to a great good end 
For lawful policy remains enacted, 529 

The poisonous simple sometimes is compacted 
In a pure compound; being so applied. 

His venom in effect is purified. 

“Then, for thy husband and tliy children’s sake, 
Tender my suit: bequeath not to their lot 
The shame that from them no device can take^ 
The blemish that will never be forgot; 

Worse than a slavish wipe or birth-hour’s blot: 
For marks descried in men’s nativity 
Arc nature’s faults, not their own infamy.” 

Here with a cockatrice’ dead-killing eye 540 
He rouseth up himself, and makes a pause; 

While she, the picture of true piety, 

Like a wdiitc hind under the gripe’s sharp claws. 
Pleads, in a wilderness where are no laws, 

To the rough beast that knows no gentle right, 
Nor aught obeys but his foul appetite. 

But when a black-fac’d cloud the world doth threat. 
In his dim mist th’ aspiring mountains hiding, 
From earth’s dark womb some gentle gust doth get. 
Which blows these pitchy vapours from their bid- 
ing, 550 

Hindering their present fall by this dividing; 

So his unhallow’d haste her words delays. 

And moody Pluto winks ^ while Orpheus plays. 

Yet, foul night- waking cat, he doth but dally. 
While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth: 
Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly, 

A swallowing gulf that even in plenty wanteth: 
Ilis car her prayers admits, but his heart grantctli 
Ho penetrable entrance to her plaining: 

Tears harden lust, though marble wear with 
raining. 600 

Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fix’d 
In the remorseless 2 wrinkles of his hice; 

ITer modest eloquence with sighs is mix’d, 


1 Winks^ i.e. connives. 2 JUemorseless, pitiless. 
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Which to her oratory adds more grace. 

She puts the period often from his place; 

And midst the sentence so her accent breaks, 
That twice she doth begin ere once she speaks. 

She c6njures him by high almighty JoTe, 

By knighthood, gentry, and sweet friendship’s 
oath, 

By her untimely tears, her husband’s love, 570 
By holy human law, and common troth. 

By heaven and earth, and all the power of both. 
That to his borrow’d bed he make retire. 

And stoop to honour, not to foul desire 

Quoth she, “Reward not hospitality 

With such black payment as thou hast pretended; 

Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee; 

Mar not the thing that cannot be amended; 

End thy ill aim before thy shoot be ended; 

He is no woodman that doth bend his bow 580 
To strike a poor unseasonable doe. 

“My husband is thy friend, — for his sake spare 
me; 

Thyself art mighty, — for thine own sake leave me; 
Myself a weakling, — do not, then, ensnare me; 
Thou look’st not like deceit, — do not deceive me. 
My sighs, like whirlwinds, labour hence to heave 
thee: 

If ever man were mov’d with woman’s moans. 
Be moved with my tears, my sighs, my groans: 

“All which together, like a troubled ocean, 5S9 
Beat at thy rocky and wreck -threatening heart, 
To soften it with their continual motion; 

For stones dissolv’d to water do convert. 

0, if no harder than a stone thou art, 

Melt at my tears, and be compassionate! 

Soft pity enters at an iron gate. 

“ In Tarquin’s likeness I did entertain thee: 

Hast thou put on his shape to do him shame? 

To all the host of heaven I complain me. 

Thou wrong’st his honour, wound’st his princely 
name. 509 

Thou art not what thou seem’st; and if the same. 
Thou seem’st not what thou art, a god, a king; 
For kings like gods should govern every thing- 

“ How will thy shame be seeded in thine age, 
When thus thy vices bud before thy spring! 

If in thy hope thou dar’st do such outrage, 
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What dar’st thou not when once thou art a king? 
0, be remember’d, no outrageous thing 
Fiom vassal actors can be wip’d away; 

Then kings’ misdeeds cannot be hid in clay. 

“This deed will make thee only lov’d for fear; 

But happy monarchs still are fear’d for love: 611 
With foul offenders thou perforce must bear. 

When they in thee the like offences prove: 

If but for fear of this, thy will remove; 

For princes arc the glass, the school, the book. 
Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do look. 

“And wilt thou be the school where Lust shall 
learn? 

Must he in thee read lectures of such shame ? 

Wilt thou be glass wherein it shall discern 
Authority for sin, warrant for blame, 620 

To privilege dishonour in thy name? 

Thou back’st reproach against long-living laud, 
And mak’st fair reputation but a bawd. 

“Hast thou command ? by him that gave it thee, 
From a pure heart command thy rebel will: 

Draw not thy sword to guard iniquity, 

For it was lent thee all that brood to kill. 

Thy princely office how canst thou fulfil, 

When, pattern’d by thy fault, foul Sin may say, 
He learn’d to sin, and thou didst teach the way? 

“ Think but how vile a spectacle it were, 631 
To view thy present trespass in another. 

Men’s faults do seldom to themselves appear; 
Their own transgressions partially they smother: 
This guilt would seem death- worthy in thy brother. 
0, how are they WTapp’d in wnth infamies 
That from their own misdeeds askance their 
eyes! 

“To thee, to thee, my heav’d-up hands appeal, 
Not to seducing lust, thy rash relier: 

I sue for exil’d majesty’s repeal;^ 640 

Let him return, and flattering thoughts retire: 
His true respect will prison false desire. 

And wipe the dim mist from thy doting cyne. 
That thou shalt see thy state, and pity mine.” 

“Have done,” quoth he: “my uncontrolled tide 
Turns not, but swells the higher by this lot. 
Small lights are soon blown out, huge fires abide. 


1 Mepeal, recall 
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And with the wind in greater fury fret: 

The petty streams that pay a daily debt 

To their salt sovereign, with their fresh falls’ 
haste 650 

Add to his flow, but alter not his taste.” 

“ Thou art,” quoth she, “a sea, a sovereign king; 
And, lo, there falls into thy boundless flood 
Black lust, dishonour, shame, misgoverning, 

Who seek to stain the ocean of thy blood. 

If all these petty ills shall change thy good, 

Thy sea within a puddle’s womb is hears’d. 

And not the puddle in thy sea dispers’d. 

‘‘So shall these slaves be king, and thou their 
slave; 

Thou nobly base, they basely dignified; 660 

Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler grave: 
Thou loathed in their shame, they in thy pride : 
The lesser thing should not the greater hide; 

The cedar stoops not to the base shrub’s foot. 
But low shrubs wither at the cedar’s root. 

So let thy thoughts, low vassals to thy state” — 
“No more,” quoth he; “by heaven, I will not 
hear thee : 

Yield to my love; if not, enforced hate, 

Instead of love’s coy touch, shall rudely tear thee; 
That done, despitefully I mean to bear thee 6TO 
Unto the base bed of some rascal groom, 

To be thy partner in this shameful doom. ” 

This said, he sets his foot upon the light. 

For light and lust are deadly enemies: 

Shame folded up in blind-concealing night, 

When most unseen, then most doth tyrannize. 
The wolf hath seiz’d his prey, the poor lamb cries; 
Till with her own white fleece her voice con- 
troll’d 

Entombs her outcry in her lips’ sweet fold: 

For with the nightly linen that she wears 680 
He pens her piteous clamours in her head; 
Cooling his hot face in the chastest tears 
That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed. 

0, that prone ^ lust should stain so pure a bed! 
The spots whereof could weeping purify, 

Her tears should drop on them perpetually. 

But she hath lost a dearer thing than life. 

And he hath won what he would lose again: 


This forced league doth force a further strife; 

This momentary joy breeds months of pain; 690 
This hot desire converts to cold disdain : 

Pure Chastity is rifled of her store. 

And Lust, the thief, far poorer than before. 

Look, as the full-fed hound or gorged hawk, 
Unapt for tender smell or speedy flight, 

Make slow pursuit, or altogether balk 
The prey wherein by nature they delight; 

So surfeit- taking Tarquin fares this night: 

His taste delicious, in digestion souring. 
Devours his will, that liv’d by foul devouring. 

0, deeper sin than bottomless conceit TOl 

Can comprehend in still imagination! 

Drunken Desire must vomit his receipt, 

Ere he can see his own abomination. 

While Lust is in his pride, no exclamation 
Can curb his heat, or rein his rash desire, 

Till, like a jade, ^ Self-will himself doth tire. 

And then with lank and lean discolour’d cheek, 
With heavy eye, knit brow, and strengthless pace, 
Feeble Desire, all recreant, poor, and meek, 

Like to a bankrupt beggar wails his case : 711 

The flesh being proud, Desire doth fight with 
Grace, 

For there it revels; and when that decays, 

The guilty rebel for remission prays. 

So fares it with this faultful lord of Borne, 

Who this accomplishment so hotly chas’d; 

For now against himself he sounds this doom, — 
That through the length of times he stands dis- 
grac’d: 

Besides, his soul’s fair temple is defac’d; 719 
To whose weak ruins muster troops of cares, 

To ask the spotted princess how she fares. 

She says, her subjects with foul insurrection 
Have batter’d down her consecrated wall, 

And by their mortal fault brought in subjection 
Her immortality, and made her thrall 
To living death and pain perpetual: 

Which in her prescience she controlled still, 
But her foresight could not forestall their will. 

Even in this thought through the dark night he 
stealeth, 

A captive victor that hath lost in gain; 780 


1 Prom, impetuous. 


2 Jade, properly a worthless horse. 
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Bearing away the wound that nothing healeth, 

The scar that will, despite of cure, remain; 
Leaving his spoil perplex’d in greater pain. 

She bears the load of lust he left behind, 

And he the burden of a guilty mind. 

He like a thievish dog creeps sadly thence; 

She like a weary lamb lies panting there; 

He scowls, and hates himself for his offence; 

She, desperate, with her nails her flesh doth tear; 
He faintly flies, sweating with guilty fear; T40 
She stays, exclaiming on the direful night; 

He runs, and chides his vanish’d, loath’d delight. 

He thence departs a heavy convertite; 

She there remains a hopeless castaway; 

He in his speed looks for the morning light; 

She prays she never may behold the day, 

‘‘For day,” quoth she, “night’s scapes doth open 
lay, 

And my true eyes have never practis’d how 
To cloak offences with a cunning brow. 

“ They think not but that every eye can see 750 
The same disgrace which they themselves behold; 
And therefore would they still in darkness be, 

To have their unseen sin remain untold; 

For they their guilt with weeping will unfold, 
And grave, ^ like water that doth eat in steel. 
Upon my cheeks what helpless shame I feel ” 

Here she exclaims against repose and rest. 

And bids her eyes hereafter still be blind. 

She wakes her heart by beating on her breast. 
And bids it leap from thence, where it may find 
Some purer chest to close so pure a mind. 76i 
Frantic with grief thus breathes she forth her 
spite 

Against the unseen secrecy of night: 

“0 comfort-killing Eight, image of belli 
Him register and notary of shame! 

Black stage for tragedies and murders fell! 

Vast sin-concealing chaos! nurse of blame! 

Blind muffled bawd! dark harbour for defame! 
Grim cave of death! whispering conspirator 
With close-tongu’d treason and the ravisher! 

“0 hateful, vaporous, and foggy Eight! 771 
Since thou art guilty of my cureless crime, 

Muster thy mists to meet the eastern light. 


1 Grave, engrave. 
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Make war against proportion’d course of time; 

Or if thou wilt permit the sun to climb 
His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed, 

Knit poisonous clouds about his golden head. 

“ With rotten damps ravish the morning air; 

Let their exhal’d unwholesome breaths make sick 
The life of purity, the supreme fair, 7so 

Ere he arrive his weary noon-tide prick; 

And let thy misty vapours march so thick. 

That in their smoky ranks his smother’d light 
May set at noon, and make perpetual night. 

“Were Tarquin Eight, as he is but Eight’s child, 
The silver- shining queen he would disdain; 

Her twinkling handmaids too, by him defil’d. 
Through E ight’s black bosom should not peep again : 
So should I have co-partners in my pain; 

And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage, 790 
As palmers’ chat make short their pilgrimage. 

“Where now I have no one to blush wdth me. 

To cross their arms, and hang their heads with mine, 
To mask their brows, and hide their infamy; 

But I alone alone must sit and pine, 

Seasoning the earth with showers of silver brine. 
Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with 
groans, 

Poor wasting monuments of lasting moans. 

“0 Eight, thou furnace of foul -reeking smoke, 
Let not the jealous Hay behold that face soo 
Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 
Immodestly lies martyr’d wdth disgrace! 

Keep still possession of thy gloomy place. 

That all the faults which in thy reign are made 
May likewise be sepfilchred in thy shade ! 

“Make me not object to the tell-tale Hay! 

The light will show, character’d in my brow, 

The story of sweet chastity’s decay, 

The impious breach of holy wedlock vow: 

Yea, the illiterate, that know not how sio 

To cipher what is writ in learned books, 

Will quoted my loathsome trespass in my looks. 

“The nurse, to still her child, will tell my story, 
And fright her crying babe with Tarquin’s name; 
The orator, to deck his oratory, 

Will couple my reproach to Tarquin’s shame; 
Feast-finding minstrels, tuning my defame, 


2 Quote = observe. 
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Will tie the hearers to attend each line, 

How Tarquin wronged me, I Collatine. 819 

‘‘Let mj good name, that senseless reputation. 
For Collatine’s dear love be kept unspotted: 

If that be made a theme for disputation. 

The branches of another root are rotted. 

And undeserv’d reproach to him allotted 
That is as clear from this attaint of mine 
As I, ere this, was pure to Collatine. 

“0 unseen shame! invisible disgrace! 

0 unfelt sore! crest- wounding, private scar! 
Reproach is stamp’d in Collatinus’ face, 

And Tarquin’s eye may read the mot afar, S30 
How he in peace is wounded, not in war. 

Alas, how many bear such shameful blows, 
Which not themselves, but he that gives them 
knows! 

“If, Collatine, thine honour lay in me, 

From me by strong assault it is bereft. 

My honey lost, and I, a drone-like bee, 

Have no perfection of my summer left. 

But robb’d and ransack’d by injurious theft: 

In thy weak hive a wandering wasp hath crept. 
And suck’d the honey which thy chaste bee kept. 

“ Yet am I guilty of thy honour’s wrack, — 841 

Yet for thy honour did I entertain him; 

Coming from thee, I could not put him back, 

For it had been dishonour to disdain him: 

Besides, of weariness he did complain him, 

And talk’d of virtue: — 0 unlook’d-for evil, 
When virtue is profan’d in such a devil! 

“ Why should the worm intrude^ the maiden bud? 
Or hateful cuckoos hatch in sparrows’ nests? 

Or toads infect fair founts with venom mud ? 850 

Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breasts? 

Or kings be breakers of their own behests? 

But no perfection is so absolute. 

That some impurity doth not pollute. 

“ The aged man that coffers-up his gold 
Is plagu’d with cramps and gouts and painful fits; 
And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold. 

But like still-pining Tantalus he sits. 

And useless barns the harvest of his wits; 

Having no other pleasure of his gain soo 

But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

1 Intrude^ enter. 


“ So then he hath it when he cannot use it. 

And leaves it to be master’d by his young; 

Who in their pride do presently abuse it: 

Their father was too weak, and they too strong, 

To hold their cursed-blessed fortune long. 

The sweets we wush for turn to loathed sours 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 

“ Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring; 
Unwholesome weeds take root with precious 
flowers; 870 

The adder hisses where the sweet birds sing; 

What virtue breeds iniquity devours: 

We have no good that we can say is ours. 

But ill-annexed Opportunity 
Or kills his life or else his quality. 

“0 Opportunity, thy guilt is great! 

'Tis thou that execut’st the traitor’s treason; 

Thou sett’st the wolf where he the lamb may get; 
Whoever plots the sin, thou point’st the season; 
'Tis thou that spurn’st at right, at law, at reason; 
And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him, 
Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by him. 

“Thou mak’st the vestal violate her oath; sss 
Thou blo\v’st the fire when temperance is thaw’d; 
Thou smother’st honesty, thou murder’st troth; 
Thou foul abettor! thou notorious bawd! 

Thou plantest scandal, and displacest laud : 

Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief, 
Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief! 

“Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame, S90 
Thy private feasting to a public fast. 

Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name. 

Thy sugar’d tongue to bitter wormwood taste: 
Thy violent vanities can never last. 

IIow comes it, then, vile Opportunity, 

Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee? 

“When wilt thou be the humble suppliant’s 
friend. 

And bring him where his suit may be obtain’d? 
When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes to end ? 
Or free that soul which wretchedness hath chain’d! 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pain’d? 90i 
The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for 
thee; 

But they ne’er meet with Opportunity. 

“The patient dies while the physician sleeps; 

The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds; 
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Justice is feasting wliile the widow weeps; 

Adyice is sporting while infection breeds: 

Thou grant’st no time for charitable deeds: 

Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murder’s rages. 
Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages. 

“ When Truth and Yirtue have to do with thee, 

A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid: 912 
They buy thy help; but Sin ne’er gives a fee. 

He gratis comes; and thou art well appaid 
As well to hear as grant what he hath said. 

My Collatine would else have come to me 
When Tarquin did, but he w’as stay’d by thee. 

‘‘Guilty thou art of murder and of theft, 

Guilty of perjury and subornation, 

Guilty of treason, forgery, and shift, 920 

Guilty of incest, that abomination; 

An accessory by thine inclination 

To all sins past, and all that are to come, 

From the creation to the general doom. 

“ Mis-shapen Time, copesmate of ugly Eight, 
Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care, 

Eater of youth, false slave to false delight. 

Base watch of woes, sin’s pack-horse, virtue’s 
snare; 

Thou nursest all, and murder’st all that are: 

0, hear me, then, injurious-shifting Time! 930 
Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 

“Why hath thy servant Opportunity 
Betray’d the hours thou gav’st me to repose, 
Cancell’d my fortunes, and enchained me 
To endless date of never-ending woes? 

Time’s office is to fine^ the hate of foes; 

To eat up errors by opinion bred, 

Eot spend the dowry of a lawful bed. 

“ Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light. 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 941 
To wake the morn, and sentinel the night, 

To wrong the wronger till he render right, 

To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, 

And smear with dust their glittering golden 
towera; 

“To fill with worm-holes stately monuments, 

To feed oblivion with decay of things. 

To blot old books and alter their contents. 


1 Fim, limit. 
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To pluck the quills from ancient ravens’ wings, 

To dry the old oak’s sap, and cherish springs. 

To spoil antiquities of hammer’d steel, 951 
And turn the giddy round of Fortune’s wheel; 

“To show the beldam daughters of her daughter. 
To make the child a man, the man a child, 

To slay the tiger that doth live by slaughter, 

To tame the unicorn and lion wild, 

To mock the subtle in themselves beguil’d, 

To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops. 
And waste huge stones with little water-drops. 

“ Why work’st thou mischief in thy pilgrimage, 
Unless thou couldst return to make amends? 

One poor retiring minute in an age 962 

Would purchase thee a thousand thousand friends, 
Lending him wit that to bad debtors lends: 

0, this dread night, wouldst thou one hour come 
back, 

I could prevent this storm, and shun thy wrack! 

“ Thou ceaseless lackey to eternity. 

With some mischance cross Tarquin in his flight: 
Devise extremes beyond extremity. 

To make him curse this cursed crimeful night: 

Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes affright; m 
And the dire thought of his committed evil 
Shape every bush a hideous shapeless devil- 

“ Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances, 
Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans; 

Let there bechance him pitiful mischances, 

To make him moan; but pity not his moans: 

Stone him with harden’d hearts, harder than stones; 
And let mild women to him lose their mildness, 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness. 

“ Let him have time to tear his curled hair, 981 
Let him have time against himself to rave, 

Let him have time of Time’s help to despair, 

Let him have time to live a loathed slave, 

Let him have time a beggar’s orts^ to crave. 

And time to see one that by alms doth live 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 

“Let him have time to see his friends his foes. 
And merry fools to mock at him resort; 989 

Let him have time to mark how slow time goes 
In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 
His time of folly and his time of sport; 

2 Orts, scraps, leavings. 
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And ever let his unrecalling ^ crime 
Have time to wail th’ abusing of his time. 

“ 0 Time, thou tutor both to good and bad, 

Teach me to curse him that thou taught’st this ill! 
At his own shadow let the thief run mad. 

Himself himself seek every hour to kill! 

Such wretched hands such wretched blood should 
spill; 

For who so base would such an office have looo 
As slanderous death’s-man^ to so base a slave? 

“The baser is he, coming from a king. 

To shame his hope with deeds degenerate: 

The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
That makes him honour’d, or begets him hate; 
For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 

The moon being clouded presently is miss’d. 
But little stars may hide them when they list. 

‘ ‘ The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire, 
And unperceiv’d fly with the filth away; lOic 
But if the like the snow-white swan desire, 

The stain upon his silver down will stay. 

Poor grooms are sightless ^ night, kings glorious day : 
Gnats are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly, 

But eagles gaz’d upon with every eye. 

“Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools! 
Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators! 

Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools; 
Debate where leisure serves with dull debaters; 

To trembling clients be you mediators: 1020 

For me, I force not^ argument a straw, 

Since that my case is past the help of law. 

‘ ‘ In vain I rail at Opportunity, 

At Time, at Tarquin, and uncheerful Night; 

In vain I cavil with mine infamy, 

In vain I spurn at my confirm’d despite: 

This helpless smoke of words doth me no light. 
The remedy indeed to do me good 
Is to let forth my foul-defiled blood. 1020 

“ Poor hand, why quiver’st thou at this decree? 
Honour thyself to rid me of this shame; 

For if I die, my honour lives in thee; 

But if I live, thou liv’st in my defame: 

Since thou couldst not defend thy loyal dame, 

1 XXnrecalling, that cannot be recalled. 

2 Death’ s-man, executioner. 

s Sightless, in which, no one can see. 

4 Force not = care not for. 


And wast afeard to scratch her wicked foe, 

Fill both thyself and her for yielding so.” 

This said, from her betumbled couch she starteth. 
To find some desperate instrument of death: 1038 
But this no slaughterhouse no tool imparteth 
To make more vent for passage of her breath; 
Which, thronging through her lips, so vanisheth 
As smoke from Altna, that in air consumes. 

Or that which from discharged cannon fumes. 

“In vain,” quoth she, “I live, and seek in vain 
Some happy mean to end a hapless life. 

I fear’d by Tarquin’s falchion to be slain, 

Yet for the self-same purpose seek a knife: 

But when I fear’d I was a loyal wife: 

So am I now: — 0 no, that cannot be; 1049 
Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 

“ 0, that is gone for which I sought to live. 

And therefore now I need not fear to die. 

To clear this spot by death, at least I give 
A badge of fame to slander’s livery; 

A dying life to living infamy : 

Poor helpless help, the treasure stol’n away, 

To burn the guiltless casket where it lay ! 

“Well, well, dear Oollatine, thou shalt not know 
The stained taste of violated troth; 

I will not wrong thy true affection so, 1060 

To flatter thee with an infringed oath; 

This bastard graff shall never come to growth: 

He shall not boast who did thy stock pollute 
That thou art doting father of his fruit. 

“Nor shall he smile at thee in secret thought, 
Nor laugh with his companions at thy state; 

But thou shalt know thy interest was not bought 
Basely with gold, but stol’n from forth thy gate. 
For me, I am the mistress of my fate, 1069 

And with my trespass never will dispense, 

Till life to death acquit my forc’d offence. 

“ I will not poison thee with my attaint, 

Nor fold my fault in cleanly-coin’d excuses; 

My sable ground of sin I will not paint, 

To hide the truth of this false night’s abuses: 

My tongue shall utter all; mine eyes, like sluices, 
As from a mountain-spring that feeds a dale, 
Shall gush pure streams to purge my impure tale. ” 

By this, lamenting Philomel had ended lOYo 
The well-tun’d warble of her nightly sorrow, 
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And solemn night with slow-sad gait descended 
To ugly hell; when, lo, the blushing morrow 
Lends light to all fair eyes that light will borrow: 
But cloudy Lucrece shames herself to see, 

And therefore still in night would cloister’d be. 

Bevealing day through every cranny spies, 

And seems to point her out where she sits weep- 
ing; 

To whom she sobbing speaks: “0 eye of eyes, 
Why pry’st thou through my window? leave thy 
peeping; 10S9 

Mock with thy tickling beams eyes that are sleeping: 
Brand not my forehead with thy piercing light, 
For day hath naught to do what ’s done by night. ” 

Thus cavils she with every thing she sees: 

True grief is fond and testy as a child. 

Who wayward once, his mood with naught agrees: 
Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear them mild; 
Continuance tames the one; the other wild. 

Like an unpractis’d swimmer plunging still. 
With too much labour drowns for want of skill. 

So she, deep-drenched in a sea of care, iioo 

Holds disputation with each thing she views, 

And to herself all sorrow doth compare; 

No object but her passion’s strength renews; 

And as one shifts, another straight ensues: 
Sometime her grief is dumb, and hath no words; 
Sometime ’t is mad, and too much talk affords. 

The little birds that tune their morning’s joy 
Make her moans mad with their sweet melody: 
For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy; 

Sad souls are slain in merry company; lilO 

Grief best is pleas’d with griefs society: 

True sorrow then is feelingly suffic’d 
When with like semblance it is sympathiz’d. 

’T is double death to drown in ken of shore; 

He ten times pines that pines beholding food; 

To see the salve doth make the wound ache more; 
Great grief grieves most at that would do it good; 
Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood. 

Who, being stopp’d, the bounding banks o’er- 
flows; 

Grief dallied with nor law nor limit knows. 

‘^You mocking birds,” quoth she, ‘‘your tunes 
entomb 1121 

Within your hollow-swelling feather’d breasts, 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb: 
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My restless discord loves no stops ^ nor rests; 

A woful hostess brooks not merry guests: 

Belish your nimble notes to pleasing ears; 
Distress likes dumps when time is kept with 
tears. 

“Come, Philomel, that sing’st of ravishment. 
Make thy sad grove in my dishevell’d hair: 

As the dank earth weeps at thy languishment. 

So I at each sad strain will strain a tear, list 
And with deep groans the diapason bear; 

For burden-wise I ’ll hum on Tarquin still, 
While thou on Tereus descant’st better skill. 

“ And whiles against a thorn thou bear’st thy part. 
To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I, 

To imitate thee well, against my heart 
Will fix a sharp knife, to affright mine eye; 

Who, if it wink, shall thereon fall and die 1139 
These means, as frets upon an instrument, 

Shall tune our heart-strings to true languishment. 

‘ ‘ And for, poor bird, thou sing’st not in the day. 
As shaming any eye should thee behold, 

Some dark-deep desert, seated from the way. 

That knows not parching heat nor freezing cold, 
Will we find out; and there we will unfold 
To creatures stern sad tunes, to change their 
kinds: 

Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear gentle 
minds.” 

As the poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze, 
Wildly determining which way to fly, 1150 

Or one encompass’d with a winding maze, 

That cannot tread the way out readily; 

So with herself is she in mutiny, 

To live or die which of the twain were better, 
When life is sham’d, and death reproach’s debtor. 

“To kill myself, ” quoth she, ‘ ‘ alack, what were it, 
But with my body my poor soul’s pollution? 

They that lose half with greater patience bear it 
Than they whose whole is swallow’d in confusion. 
That mother tries a merciless conclusion i]60 
Who, having two sweet babes, when death 
takes one. 

Will slay the other, and be nurse to none. 

“My body or my soul, which was the dearer. 
When the one pure, the other made divine? 

1 Stops, alluding to the stops in an instrument; so rests 
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Whose love of either to myself was nearer, 

When both were kept for heaven and Collatine? 
Ay me! the bark peel’d from the lofty pine, 

His leaves will wither, and his sap decay; 

So must my soul, her bark being peel’d away. 

“Her house is sack’d, her quiet interrupted, 

Her mansion batter’d by the enemy; 1171 

Her sacred temple spotted, spoil’d, corrupted. 
Grossly engirt with daring infamy: 

Then let it not be call’d impiety. 

If in this blemish’d fort I make some hole 
Through Avhich I may convey this troubled soul. 

“ Yet die I will not till my Collatine 
Have heard the cause of my untimely death; 

That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine. 
Revenge on him that made me stop my breath. 
My stained blood to Tarquin I ’ll bequeath, iisi 
Which by him tainted shall for him be spent. 
And as his due writ in my testament. 

“ My honour 1 ’ll bequeath unto the knife 
That wounds my body so dishonoured. 

’T is honour to deprive dishonour’d life; 

The one will live, the other being dead: 

So of shame’s ashes shall my frame be bred; 

For in my death I murder shameful scorn: 

My shame so dead, mine honour is new-born. 

“Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost, ii9i 
What legacy shall I bequeath to thee ? 

My resolution, love, shall be thy boast. 

By whose example thou reveng’d mayst be. 

How Tarquin must be us’d, read it in me: 

Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy foe, 
And, for my sake, serve thou false Tarquin so. 

“This brief abridgment of my will I make: — 

My soul and body to the skies and ground; 

My resolution, husband, do thou take; 1200 

Mine honour be the knife’s that makes my wound; 
My shame be his that did my fame confound; 
And all my fame that lives disbursed be 
To those that live, and think no shame of me. 

‘^Thou, Collatine, shalt oversee this will; 

How was I overseen that thou shalt see it! 

My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill; 

My life’s foul deed, my life’s fair end shall free it. 
Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say, ‘So be it:’ 
Yield to my hand; my hand shall conquer thee: 
Thou dead, both die, and both shall victors be. ” 


This plot of death when sadly she had laid, 1212 
And wip’d the brinish pearl from her bright eyes, 
With untun’d tongue she hoarsely calls her maid, 
Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies; 

For swift- wing’d duty with thought’s feathers flies. 
Poor Lucrece’ cheeks unto her maid seem so 
As winter meads when sun doth melt their snow. 

Her mistress she doth give demure good-morrow. 
With soft-slow tongue, true mark of modesty. 

And sorts ^ a sad look to her lady’s sorrow, 1221 
For why her face wore sorrow’s livery; 

But durst not ask of her audaciously 
Why her two suns were cloud -eclipsed so, 

Hor why her fair cheeks over wash’d with woe. 

But as the earth doth weep, the sun being set, 
Each flower moisten’d like a melting eye; 

Even so the maid with swelling drops gan wet 
Her circled eyne, enforc’d by sympathy 
Of those fair suns set in her mistress’ sky, i230 
Who in a salt- wav’d ocean quench their light, 
Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night. 

A pretty while these pretty creatures stand, 

Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling: 

One justly weeps; the other takes in hand 
Ho cause, but company, of her drops spilling: 
Their gentle sex to weep are often willing; 
Grieving themselves to guess at others’ smarts, 
And then they drown their eyes, or break their 
hearts. 1239 

For men have marble, women waxen, minds, 

And therefore are they form’d as marble will; 

The weak oppress’d, th’ impression of strange kinds 
Is form’d in them by force, by fraud, or skill: 
Then call them not the authors of their ill, 

Ho more than wax shall be accounted evil 
Wherein is stamp’d the semblance of a devil 

Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign^ plain, 
Lays open all the little worms that creep; 

In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 
Cave-keeping evils that obscurely sleep: 1260 

Through crystal walls each little mote will peep: 
Though men can cover crimes with bold stern 
looks, 

Poor women’s faces are their own faults’ books. 


1 Sorts, suits. 

^ Champaign, plain, open country. 
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^To man inveigh against the wither’d flower, 

But chide rough winter that the flower hath kill’d: 
Not that devour’d, but that which doth devour, 

Is worthy blame. 0, let it not be hild 
Poor women’s faults, that they are so fulfill’d 
With men’s abuses: those proud lords, to blame, 
Make Aveak-made women tenants to their shame. 

The precedent whereof in Lucrece’ view, 1261 
Assail’d by night with circumstances strong 
Of present death, and shame that might ensue 
By that her death, to do her husband wrong: 

Such danger to resistance did belong, 

That dying fear through all her body spread; 
And who cannot abuse a body dead ? 

By this, mild patience bid fair Lucrece speak 
To the poor counterfeit of her complaining: 

'‘My girl,” quoth she, “on what occasion break 
Those tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are 
raining? 1271 

If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining, 
Know, gentle wench, it small avails my mood: 
If tears could help, mine own would do me good. 

“But tell me, girl, when went” — and there she 
stay’d 

Till after a deep groan — “ Tarquin from hence?” 
“Madam, ere I was up,” replied the maid, 

“The more to blame my sluggard negligence: 

Yet with the fault I thus far can dispense, — 
Myself was stirring ere the break of day, 1280 
And, ere I rose, was Tarquin gone away. 

“But, lady, if your maid may be so bold, 

She would request to know your heaviness.” 

“ 0, peace ! ” quoth Lucrece: “ if it should be told, 
The repetition cannot make it less; 

For more it is than I can well express: 

And that deep torture may be call’d a hell 
When more is felt than one hath power to tell. 

“Gro, get me hither paper, ink, and pen, — 

Yet save that labour, for I have them here. 1290 
What should I say ? — One of my husband’s men 
Bid thou be ready, by and by, to bear 
A letter to my lord, my love, my dear: 

Bid him with speed prepare to carry it; 

The cause craves haste, and it will soon be writ. ” 

Her maid is gone, and she prepares to write, 

First hovering o’er the paper with her quill : 
Conceit and grief an eager combat fight; 
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What wit sets down is blotted straight with will; 
This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill : isoo 
Much like a press of people at a door. 

Throng her inventions, which shall go before. 

At last she thus begins: “Thou worthy lord 
Of that unworthy wife that greeteth thee. 

Health to thy person! next vouchsafe t’ afford — 
If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt see — 

Some present speed to come and visit me. 

So, I commend me from our house in grief: 

My woes are tedious, though my words are brief. 

Here folds she up the tenour of her woe, isic 
Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 

By this short schedule Collatine may know 
Her grief, but not her grief’s true quality: 

She dares not therefore make discovery, 

Lest he should hold it her own gross abuse. 

Ere she with blood had stain’d her stain’d ex- 
cuse. 

Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when he is by to hear her; 
When sighs and groans and tears may grace the 
fashion 

Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her 1320 
From that suspicion which the world might bear 
her. 

To shun this blot, she would not blot the letter 
With words, till action might become them better. 

To see sad sights moves more than hear them told; 
For then the eye interprets to the ear 
The heavy motion that it doth behold, 

When every part a part of woo doth bear. 

’Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear: 

Deep sounds make lesser noise than shallow fords, 
And sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words. 

Her letter now is seal’d, and on it writ, 1331 
“ At Ardea to my lord with more than haste.” 
The post attends, and she delivers it, 

Charging the sour-fac’d groom to hie as fast 
As lagging fowls before the northern blast: 

Speed more than speed but dull and slow she 
deems: 

Extremity still urgeth such extremes. 

The homely villain ^ court’sies to her low; 

And, blushing on her, with a steadfast eye 


1 Villain^ countryman. 
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Receives the scroll without or yea or no, 1340 
And forth with bashful innocence doth hie. 

But they whose guilt v/ithin their bosoms lie 
Imagine every eye beholds their blame; 
ForLiicrece thought he blush’d to see her shame: 

When, silly groom! God wot, it was defect 
Of spirit, life, and bold audacity. 

Such harmless creatures have a true respect 
To talk in deeds, while others saucily 
Promise more speed, but do it leisuiely: 

Even so this pattern of the worn-out age 1350 
Pawn’d honest looks, but laid no words to gage. 

His kindled duty kindled her mistrust, 

That two red fires in both their faces blaz’d; 

She thought he blush’d, as knowing Tarquin’s lust. 
And, blushing with him, wistly on him gaz’d; 

Her earnest eye did make him more amaz’d: 

The more she saw the blood his cheeks replenish, 
The more she thought he spied in her some 
blemish. 

But long she thinks till he return again, 

And yet the duteous vassal scarce is gone. isco 
The weary time she cannot entertain, 

For now ’tis stale to sigh, to weep, and groan: 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan, 

That she her plaints a little while doth stay, 
Pausing for means to mourn some newer way. 

At last she calls to mind where hangs a piece 
Of skilful painting, made for Priam’s Troy; 

Before the which is drawm the power of Greece, 

For Helen’s rape the city to destroy, 1369 

Threatening cloud-kissing Ilion with annoy; 

Which the conceited^ painter drew so proud, 

As heaven, it seem’d, to kiss the turrets bow’d. 

A thousand lamentable objects there, 

In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless Ihc: 

Many a dry drop seem’d a weeping tear, 

Shed for the slaughter’d husband by the wife: , 

The red blood reck’d, to show the painter’s strife; 
And dying eyes gleam’d forth their ashy lights, 
Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights. 

There might you see the labouring pioner ijjso 
Begrim’d with sweat, and smeared all with dust; 
And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of men through loop-holes thrust, | 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust: 2 


Such sweet observance in this work was had, 
That one might see those far-oJTeyes look sad. 

In great commanders grace and majesty 
You might behold, triumphing in their faces; 

In youth, quick bearing and dexterity; 

And here and there the painter interlaces 1390 
Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces; 
Which heartless peasants did so well resemble. 
That one would swear he saw them quake and 
tremble. 

In Ajax and Ulysses, 0, what art 
Of physiognomy might one behold ! 

The face of either cipher’d cither’s heart; 

Their face their manners most expressly told: 

In Ajax’ eyes blunt rage and rigour roll’d; 

But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent 1399 
Show’d deep regard and smiling government. 

There pleading might you see grave hTestor stand, 
As ’twere encouraging the Greeks to fight: 
Making such sober action with his hand, 

That it beguil’d attention, charm’d the sight: 

In speech, it seem’d, his beard, all silver white, 
Wagg’d up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, which purl’d up to the sky. 

About him were a press of gaping faces. 

Which seem’d to swallow up his sound advice; 

All jointly listening, but with several graces, 

As if some mermaid did their ears entice, 1411 
Some high, some low,— the painter was so nice;^ 
The scalps of many, almost hid behind. 

To jump up higher seem’d, to mock the mind. 

Here one man’s hand lean’d on another’s head. 

His nose being shadow’d by his neighbour’s ear; 
Here one, being throng’d, bears back, all boll’n 
and red; 

Another, smother’d, seems to pelt and swear; 

And in their rage such signs of rage they bear, 

As, but for loss of Hester’s golden words, 1420 
It seem’d they would debate with angry swords. 

For much imaginary work was there; 

Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 

That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 

Grip’d in an armed hand; himself, behind, 

Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind : 

A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 

Stood for the whole to be imagined. 

® Nice, skilful. 
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And from the walls of strong-besieged Troy 
When their brave hope, bold Hector, march’d to 
field, 1430 

Stood many Trojan mothers, sharing joy 
To see their youthful sons bright weapons wield; 
And to their hope they such odd action yield, 

That through their light joy seemed to appear, 
Like bright things stain’d, a kind of heavy fear. 

And from the strand of Dardan, where they fought. 
To Simois’^ reedy banks the red blood ran, 

Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled shore, and than 1440 
Eetire again, till, meeting greater ranks. 

They join, and shoot their foam at Simois’ banks. 

To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come. 

To find a face where all distress is stell’d. 

Many she sees where cares have carved some, 

But none where all distress and dolour dwell’d. 
Till she despairing Hecuba beheld, 

Staring on Priam’s wounds with her old eyes. 
Which bleeding under Pyrrhus’ proud foot lies. 

In her the painter had anatomiz’d 1450 

Time’s ruin, beauty’s wreck, and grim care’s reign: 
Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were disguised; 
Of what she was no semblance did remain: 

Her blue blood chang’d to black in every vein, 
Wanting the spring that those shrunk pipes had 
fed, 

Show’d life imprison’d in a body dead. 

On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes. 

And shapes her sorrow to the beldam’s ^ woes. 
Who nothing wants to answer her but cries, 

And bitter words to ban her cruel foes: 1460 

The painter was no god to lend her those; 

And therefore Lucrece swears he did her wrong. 
To give her so much grief, and not a tongue. 

Poor instrument, ” quoth she, “ without a sound, 
I ’ll tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue; 
And drop sweet balm in Priam’s painted wound. 
And rail pn Pyrrhus that hath done him wrong; 
And with my tears quench Troy that burns so long; 
And with my knife scratch out the angry eyes 
Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 1470 


1 Simois, the river of wMch Homer speaks so often. 

2 Beldam, grandmother ; not used here with any sense 
ot reproach. 


“ Show me the strumpet that began this stir, 

That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 

Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did incur 

This load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear; 

Thy eye kindled the fire that burneth here; 

And here in Troy, for trespass of thine eye. 

The sire, the son, the dame, and daughter die. 

Why should the private pleasure of some one 
Become the public plague of many mo ? 

Let sin, alone committed, light alone 14S0 

Upon his head that hath transgressed so; 

Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty woe : 

For one’s offence why should so many fall, 

To plague a private sin in general ? 

‘^Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies, 

Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus swounds. 
Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies. 

And friend to friend gives unadvised wounds. 

And one man’s lust these many lives confounds: 
Had doting Priam check’d his son’s desire, 

Troy had been bright with fame, and not with 
fire.” 1491 

Here feelii^^ly she weeps Troy’s painted woes: 

For sorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell. 

Once set on ringing, with his own weight goes; 
Then little strength rings out the doleful knell; 
So Lucrece, set a-work, sad tales doth tell 
To pencill’d pensiveness and colour’d sorrow; 
She lends them words, and she their looks doth 
borrow. 

She throws her eyes about the painting round. 
And whom she finds forlorn she doth lament. 

At last she sees a wretched image bound, i50i 
That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds lent: 
His face, though full of cares, yet show’d content; 
Onward to Troy with the blunt swains he goes. 
So mild, that Patience seem’d to scorn his woes. 

Ill him the painter labour’d with his skill 
To hide deceit, and give the harmless show 
An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing still, 

A brow unbent, that seem’d to welcome woe; 
Cheeks neither red nor pale, but mingled so 1510 
That blushing red no guilty instance gave, 

Hor ashy pale the fear that false hearts have. 

But, like a constant and confirmed devil. 

He entertain’d a show so seeming just, 

And therein so ensconc’d his secret evil, 
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That jealousy itself could not mistrust 
False-creeping craft and perjury should thrust 
Into so bright a day such black-fac’d storms, 

Or blot with hell-born sin such saint-like forms. 

The well-skill’d workman this mild image drew 
For perjur’d Sinon, whose enchanting story 1521 
The credulous old Priam after slew; 

Whose words, like wildfire, burnt the shining glory 
Of rich-built Ilion, that the skies were sorry, 

And little stars shot from their fixed places. 
When their glass fell wherein they view’d their 
faces. 

This picture she advisedly perus’d. 

And chid the painter for his wondrous skill. 
Saying, some shape in Sinon’s was abus’d; 

So fair a form lodg’d not a mind so ill: 1530 

And still on him she gaz’d; and gazing still. 

Such signs of truth in his plain face she spied. 
That she concludes the picture "was belied. 

‘ ‘ It cannot be, ” quoth she, ‘ ‘ that so much guile ” — 
She would have said “can lurk in such a look;” 
But Tarquin’s shape came in her mind the while. 
And from her tongue “can lurk” from “cannot’' 
took: 

“ It cannot be” she in that sense forsook. 

And turn’d it thus, “ It cannot be, I find, 1639 
But such a face should bear a wicked mind ; 

“ For even as subtle Sinon here is painted. 

So sober-sad, so weary, and so mild. 

As if with grief or travail he had fainted. 

To me came Tarquin armed; so beguil’d 
With outward honesty, but yet defil’d 
With inward vice: as Priam him did cherish. 

So did I Tarquin; so my Troy did perish. 

“ Look, look, how listening Priam wets his eyes. 
To see those borrow’d tears that Sinon sheds! 
Priam, why art thou old, and yet not wise? 1500 
For every tear he falls^ a Trojan bleeds: 

His eye drops fire, no water thence proceeds; 
Those round clear pearls of his, that move thy 

pity. 

Are balls of quenchless fire to burn thy city. 

“Such devils steal effects from lightless hell; 

For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold. 

And in that cold hot-burning fire doth dwell; 


1 Falls, lets fall. 


These contraries such unity do hold. 

Only to flatter fools, and make them bold: 

So Priam’s trust false Sinon’s tears doth flatter, 
That he finds means to burn his Troy with 
water.” 1561 

Here, all enrag’d, such passion her assails, 

That patience is quite beaten from her breast. 

She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails. 
Comparing him to that unhappy guest 
Whose deed hath made herself herself detest: 

At last she smilingly with this gives o’er; 
“Fool, fool!” quoth she, “his wounds will not 
be sore. ” 

Thus ebbs and flows the current of her sorrow. 
And time doth weary time with her complaining. 
She looks for night, and then she longs for mor- 
row, 1571 

And both she thinks too long w'ith her remaining: 
Short time seems long in sorrow’s sharp sustain- 
ing: 

Though woe be heavy, yet it seldom sleeps; 
And they that watch see time how slow it creeps. 

Which all this time hath overslipp’d her thought, 
That she with painted images hath spent; 

Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep surmise of others’ detriment; 

Losing her woes in shows of discontent. 1580 
It easeth some, though none it ever cur’d. 

To think their dolour others have endur’d. 

But now the mindful messenger, come back, 
Brings home his lord and other company; 

Who finds his Lucrece clad in mourning black; 
And round about her tear-distained eye 
Blue circles stream’d, like rainbows in the sky: 
These water-galls 2 in her dim element 
Foretell new storms to those already spent. 

Which when her sad-bcholding husband saw, 
Amazedly in her sad face he stares : 1591 

Her eyes, though sod in tears, look’d red and raw, 
Her lively colour kill’d with deadly cares. 

He hath no power to ask her how she fares: 

But stood, like old acquaintance in a trance, 
Met far from home, wondering eachother ’s chance. 

At last he takes her by the bloodless hand, 

And thus begins: “What uncouth ill event 

^Water-galls, secondary rainbows, 
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Hath, thee befall’n, that thou dost trembling stand ? 
Sweet love, what spite hath thy fair colour spent? 
Why art thou thus attir’d in discontent? 1601 
Unmask, dear dear, this moody heaviness, 

And tell thy grief, that we may give redress. ” 

Three times with sighs she gives her sorrow fire, 
Ere once she can discharge one word of woe: 

At length address’d to answer his desire. 

She modestly prepares to let them know 
Her honour is ta’en prisoner by the foe; 

While Collatine and his consorted lords 
With sad attention long to hear her words. 

And now this pale swan in her watery nest 1611 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending: 

“Eew words,” quoth she, “shall fit the trespass 
best. 

Where no excuse can give the fault amending: 

In me more woes than words are now depending; 
And my laments would be drawn out too long. 
To tell them all with one poor tired tongue. 

“ Then be this all the task it hath to say: 

Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 
A stranger came, and on that pillow lay 1620 
Where thou wast wont to rest thy weary head; 
And what wrong else may be imagined 
By foul enforcement might be done to me, 
Erom that, alas, thy Lucrece is not free. 

“Eor in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 

With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 

And softly cried, ‘ Awake, thou Eoman dame. 
And entertain my love; else lasting shame 1629 
On thee and thine this night I will inflict, 

If thou my love’s desire do contradict. 

“*For some hard- favour’d ^ groom of thine,’ 
quoth he, 

‘ Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 

I ’ll murder straight, and then I ’ll slaughter thee, 
And swear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 
The lechers in their deed : this act will be 
My fame, and thy perpetual infamy.’ 

“With this, I did begin to start and cry; 

And then against my heart he set his sword, 1640 
Swearing, unless I took all patiently, 

1 Bard-favour' d, with evil face. 
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I should not live to speak another word; 

So should my shame still rest upon record. 

And never be forgot in mighty Rome, 

Th’ adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom. 

“ Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak. 
And far the weaker with so strong a fear: 

My bloody judge forbade my tongue to speak; 

No rightful plea might plead for justice there: 
His scarlet lust came evidence to swear 1G50 
That my poor beauty had purloin’d his eyes; 
And when the judge is robb’d, the prisoner dits. 

“ 0, teach me how to make mine own excusei 
Or, at the least, this refuge let me find, — 
Though my gross blood be stain’d with this abuse. 
Immaculate and spotless is my mind; 

That was not forc’d; that never was inclin’d 
To accessary yieldings, but still pure 
Doth in her poison’d closet yet endure.” 

Lo, here, the hopeless merchant of this loss, 1660 
With head declin’d, and voice damm’d up with 
woe, 

With sad-set eyes, and wreathed arms across, 
From lips new- waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away that stops his answer so: 

But, wretched as he is, he strives in vain; 

What he breathes out his breath drinks up again. 

As through an arch the violent-roaring tide 
Outruns the eye that doth behold his haste. 

Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 1669 

Back to the strait that forc’d him on so fast; 

In rage sent out, recall’d in rage, being past: 
Even BO his sighs, his sorrows, make a saw. 

To push grief on, and back the same grief draw. 

Which speechless woe of his poor she attendeth, 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh: 

“Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow lendeth 
Another power; no flood by raining slaketh. 

My woe too sensible thy passion maketh 
More feeling-painful: let it, then, suffice 16T9 
To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes. 

“And for my sake, when I might charm thee so. 
For she that was thy Lucrece, — now attend me: 
Be suddenly revenged on my foe, 

Thine, mine, his own: suppose thou dost defend me 
From what is past : the help that thou shalt lend me 
Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die; 

For sparing justice feeds iniquity. 
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‘‘But ere I name him, you fair lords,” quoth she, 
Speaking to those that came with Collatine, 
“Shall plight your honourable faiths to me, 1G90 
With swift pursuit to venge this wrong of mine; 
For ’t is a meritorious fair design 

To chase injustice with revengeful arms: 
Knights, by their oaths, should right poor ladies’ 
harms.” 

At this request, with noble disposition 
Each present lord began to promise aid. 

As bound in knighthood to her imposition, 
Longing to hear the hateful foe bewray’d. 

But she, that yet her sad task hath not said, 1609 
The protestation stops ‘ ' 0, speak, ” quoth she, 
“How may this forced stain be wip’d from me? 

“What is the quality of mine offence. 

Being constrain’d with dreadful circumstance? 
May my pure mind with the foul act dispense, 

My low-declined honour to advance? 

May any terms acquit mo from this chance? 

The poison’d fountain clears itself again; 

And why not I from this compelled stain?” 

With this, they all at once began to say. 

Her body’s stain her mind untainted clears; 1710 
While with a joyous smile she turns away 
The face, that map which deep impression bears 
Of hard misfortune, carv’d in it with tears. 

“No, no,” quoth she, “no dame, hereafter living, 
By my excuse shall claim excuse’s giving.” 

Here with a sigh, as if her heart would break, 

She throws forth Tarquin’s name: “He, he,” she 
says, 

But more than “he” her poor tongue could not 
speak; 

Till after many accents and delays, 

Untimely breathings, sick and short assays, mo 
She utters this, “He, he, fair lords, ’tis he 
That guides this hand to give this wound to mo. ” 

Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 
A harmful knife, that thence her soul unsheath’d: 
That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison where it breath’d: 

Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeath’d 
Her winged sprite, and through her wounds 
doth fly 

Life’s lasting date from cancell’d destiny. 


Stone-still, astonish’d with this deadly deed. 

Stood Collatine and all his lordly crew; 1731 
Till Lucrece’ father, that beholds her bleed. 
Himself on her self-slaughter’d body threw; 

And from the purple^ fountain Brutus drew 
The murderous knife, and, as it left the place. 
Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chase; 

And bubbling from her breast, it doth divide 
In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 
Circles her body in on every side. 

Who, like a late-sack’d island, vastly^ stood 1740 
Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood. 

Some of her blood still pure and red remain’d. 
And some look’d black, and that false Tarquin 
stain’d. 

About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood a watery rigoU goes. 

Which seems to weep upon the tainted place: 

And ever since, as pitying Lucrece’ woes, 
Corrupted blood some watery token shows; 

And blood untainted still doth red abide, 
Blushing at that which is so putrefied. 1750 

“Daughter, dear daughter,” old Lucretius cries, 
“That life was mine which thou hast here depriv’d. 
If in the child the father’s image lies, 

AVhere shall I live now Lucrece is unliv’d? 

Thou wast not to this end from me deriv’d. 

If children pre-decease progenitors, 

We are their offspring, and they none of ours. 

“ Poor broken glass, I often did behold 
In thy sweet semblance my old age new born; 
But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and old, 1760 
Shows me a bare-bon’d death by time outworn: 

0, from thy cheeks my image thou hast torn, 

And shiver’d all the beauty of my glass, 

That I no more can see what once I was. 

“ 0 time, cease thou thy course, and last no longer, 
If they surcease to be that should survive. 

Shall rotten death make conquest of the stronger, 
And leave the faltering feeble souls alive? 

The old bees die, the young possess their hive: 
Then live, sweet Lucrece, live again, and see 
Thy father die, and not thy father thee.” 1771 

By this, starts Collatine as from a dream, 

And bids Lucretius give his sorrow place; 

1 Purple, used of any rich colour, 

2 Vastly, i.e, deserted. a circle. 
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And then in key-cold Lucrece’ bleeding stream 
He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his face, 

And counterfeits to die with her a space; 

Till manly shame bids him possess his breath, 
And live to be reyenged on her death. 

The deep vexation of his inward soul 

Hath serv’d a dumb arrest upon his tongue; 1780 

Who, mad that sorrow should his use control, 

Or keep him from heart-easing words so long, 
Begins to talk; but through his lips do throng 
Weak words, so thick come in his poor heart’s 
aid. 

That no man could distinguish what he said. 

Yet sometime '‘Tarquin” was pronounced plain, 
But through his teeth, as if the name he tore. 
This windy tempest, till it blow up rain, 

Held back his sorrow’s tide, to make it more; 

At last it rains, and busy winds give o’er. i790 
Then son and father weep with equal strife 
Who should weep most, for daughter or for wife. 

The one doth call her his, the other his. 

Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 

The father says She’s mine.” “0, mine she is,” 
Replies her husband: ‘‘do not take away 
My sorrow’s interest; let no mourner say 
He weeps for her, for she was only mine. 

And only must be wail’d by Collatine.” 

“0,” quoth Lucretius, “I did give that life isoo 
Which she too early and too late hath spill’d.” 
“Woe, woe,” quoth Collatine, “she was my wife, 
I ow’d^ her, and ’tis mine that she hath kill’d.” 
“My daughter” and “my wife ’’with clamours fill’d 
The dispers’d air, who, holding Lucrece’ life. 
Answer’d their cries, “my daughter” and “my 
wife.” 

Brutus, who pluck’d the knife from Lucrece’ side. 
Seeing such emulation in their woe. 

Began to clothe his wit in state and pride, 
Burying in Lucrece’ wound his folly’s show, isio 
He with the Romans was esteemed so 
As silly-jeering idiots are with kings, 

For sportive words and uttering foolish things: 

But now he throws that shallow habit by, 

Wherein deep policy did him disguise; 


And arm’d his long-hid wits advisedly, 

To check the tears in Collatinus’ eyes. 

“ Thou wronged lord of Rome,” quoth he, “arise 
Let my unsounded self, suppos’d a fool, 

How set thy long-experienc’d wit to school. 

“Why, Collatine, is woe the cure for woe? i82i 
Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous 
deeds? 

Is it revenge to give th^^self a blow 
For his foul act by whom thy fair wife bleeds? 
Such childish humour from weak minds proceeds: 
Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so. 

To slay herself, that should have slain her foe. 

“Courageous Roman, do not steep thy heart 
In such relenting dew of lamentations; 1829 
But kneel wdth me, and help to bear thy part. 

To rouse our Roman gods with invocations. 

That they will suffer these abominations, 

Since Rome herself in them doth stand disgrac’d, 
By our strong arms from forth her fair streets 
chas’d. 

“How*, by the Capitol that we adore, 

And by this chaste blood so unjustly stain’d, 

By heaven’s fair sun that breeds the fat earth’s 
store, 1837 

By all our country rights in Rome maintain’d. 
And by chaste Lucrece’ soul that late complain’d 
Her wrongs to us, and by this bloody knife, 

We will revenge the death of this true wife.” 

This said, he struck his hand upon his breast, 
And kiss’d the fatal knife, to end his vow; 

And to his protestation urg’d the rest. 

Who, wmndering at him, did his words allow : 
Then jointly to the ground their knees they 
bow; 

And that deep vow, which Brutus made before. 
He doth again repeat, and that they swore. 

When they had sworn to this advised doom, i 849 
They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence; 
To show her bleeding body thorough Rome, 

And so to publish Tarquin’s foul offence: 

Which being done with speedy diligence, 

The Romans plausibly ^ did give consent 
To Tarquin’s everlasting banishment. 


1 Ow'd, possessed, owned. 
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2 Plausibly, willingly. 



NOTES TO THE RAPE OF LUCEECE. 


1 Line 14: With pure aspects.— For aspect, m its 
astrological sense, cf As A^ou Like It, iv 3 53: 

Would they (her eyes) work in mild asj’eci t 

The accentuation on the second syllable is invariable in 
Shakespeare 

2 Line 19. such high-proud rate —First hyphened by 
Alalone The early Quartos have such high proud 

3 Line 26. An EXPIR’D DATE, &c — Alalone (Var Ed 
XX. p. 102) thinks that Shakespeare may have remembered 
some lines in Daniel’s Complaint of Rosamond, 1592 

those rayes which all these flames do nourish, 
Cancell’d with tune, will have their date expir'd 

4. Lines 34, 35. 0/ that rich jewel, &c —Compare Sonnet 
Ixxv 

5 Line 5C stain that O’ER.— Q 1, Q 2, Q 3 read oie, 
and Malone proposed o?'=gold. 

6. Line 57. in that %ohite intituled —Compare Sonnet 
XXX Vll. 7. Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit 

7 Line 71 Their silent WAR of LILIES and o/ roses.-— 
Compare Taming of the Shrew, iv 5 30. 

Such war of 7vhife and nd within her cheeks I 
So Coriolanus, li. 1 232, 233 War of roses is said, I sup- 
pose, with a certain intentional play on the words, the 
historical reference is ]ust suggested 

8 Line 8S‘ Birds never lim'd, Ac —So III Henry Vf 

V 6. 14* 

The In} d that hath been Itined m n hush. 

With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush. 

9 Line 110: With Iruised arms and wreaths op vic- 
tory —See Richard III note 39; also III. Henry VI, 
V. 3 1, 2 

Thus f.ir our fortune keeps an upward course, 

And we are gr.ic’il with 7ureaths oj victory, 

where the True Tragedy reads: 

fortune gives us victory. 

And girts our temples with triumphant joys. 

Note, by the way, as the point has not been mentioned 
by the editor of III. Henry VT. in this edition, that the 
following couplet occurs in Marlowe’s Massacro at Paris, 
scene xviil. 1, 2: 

The duke is slam, and all his power rlispers’cl, 

A}td we are i^raced with W) eatht rfvidoty. 

— BuIIen's Marlowe, n. p 276 . 

The authorship of Henry VI. parts If and HI is an un- 
solved problem 

10 Line 124. Now LEADEN SLUMBER.— So Richard III. 

V 3 106: 

Lest leaden slumber peise me down to*morrow. 

11. Line 125; And every one to rest themselves BETAKE. 
—For the plural verb cf. Twelfth Night, ii. 6. 164; ‘*every 
one of these letters are m my name.” 


12, Line 133. Though DEATH he ADJUNCT, &c — Steevens 
compares King John, 111 3 57. 

Though that my death were adjunct to my act 

13 Line 135: That WHAT they have not —So Q. 1, Q 2, 
Q 3, Q 4; the later ones have that ojt Capell proposed, 
and the Globe editors adopted, for what The sense of 
the stanza is clear enough; but the text is confused, and 
none of the corrections seem veiy satisfactory. 

14 Line 140 prove bankrupt.— Q. 1 has MeJerout; 
others ianckrout. 

15 Line 162. Now stole upon, &c —The stanza may be 
compared with Macbeth, li 1 49-56. 

16 Line 179 Which must he LODE-star to his lustful 
ei/e.— See Midsummer Night’s Dieam, note 33 

17. Line 202- Then my digression —For digression= 
falling away, cf. Love’s Labour 's Lost, i 2. 121. 

18. Line 213. Who buys, &c —Compare Richard III iv. 
1 97: 

And each hour's joy wreck’d with a 7veek 0 / teen. 

19. Line 245- Shall hy a painted cloth he kept in awe. 
—See Troiliis and Cressida, note 350. 

20 Lines 258, 259. red as roses, &c —Malone compares 
Venus and Adonis, 590. 

Like laTvH being sp} cad upon the blushing rose. 

21 Lines 2G5, 266: That had Narcissus, <&c —See Venus 
and Adonis, note 18. 

22 Lines 307, 308: 

Night-wandering WEASELS shriek to see him there; 

They fright Imn 

There may be an allusion to the superstition that it was 
unlucky to meet a weasel. 

The substantive night-wanderer occurs in Venus and 
Adonis, 825. 

23. Line 319. the needle his fmgar pricks.— Dyce, follow- 
ing Malone, prints the form necld. 

24 Line 365: Into the chamber wickedly he stalks. — ^We 
may remember Cy mb elm e, ii 2 12,13: 

our Ta7‘quin thus 
Did softly press the rushes , 

and Macbeth, n. 1. 55 

26 Line 3SG: Her lily hand, t%c — Among Sir John Suck- 
ling’s poems there is ”A Supplement of an Imperfect 
Copy of Verso by Mr. William Shakespear’s;” the supple- 
ment m question developing the present picture. See 
Ha?htt’s edition of Suckling, vol. ii. pp. 234, 235. 

26. Lino 393: Without the bed her other fair HAND was. 
— See Troilus and Cressida, note 15. 
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27 Line 395: Show'd like an A;pril DAISY, &c — There 
is a very barefaced conveyance of this picture m Earon’s 
already-referred-to Fortune’s Tennis-ball, or Pocula Cas- 
talia, 1G40. 

A mantle of green Velvet (wrought to wonder) 

Her maidens o’er her curious limbs did cast. 

It over her shoulder went, and under 

Her right Arm, on her breast it was made fast 

With claspes of radient Diainons, now as 

A Dazie skew'd she, i?i a field of grasse — Stanza 175 

28 Line 397 : like marigolds —See note on Sonnet 

XXV. 6. 

29 Line 402 : in the map of death —For the association 
of sleep and death, see the various passages which are 
brought together in niy note on Sonnet Ixxiii 7, S. 

30 Line 403. in life’s mortality.— Li/e’s mortality- 
life; so I suppose Compare :Macbeth, ii 3 9S. 

There ’s nothing serious in 7 no) tahty, 

where mortality =movt 2 l life 

31. Line 419 her alabaster skin — See Othello, note 
244 We may just remark upon the curious frequency 
with which the simile occui’s, here is another instance. 

Who hath beheld fair Venus in her pride 
Of nakedness, all alabaster white, 

—The Praise of Chastity, Dyce’s Greene and Peele, p. 602. 

32. Line 424: Eis mge of lust hy gazing QUALIFIED — 

For = abate, cf Sonnet cix 2: 

Though absence seem’d my flame to qualify 

33 Line 460: the weak BRAIN’S FORGERIES— So Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, 11 . 1. SI, 

These are the foi genes of jealousy} 

and Hamlet, hi 4 137: 

This is the very coinage of your brain 

34, Line 477. Thus he replies. — What he does reply re- 
minds us of Sonnet xcix. 

35 Line 609- his insulting FALCHION.— Qq all (Q 6 ex- 
cepted) have the form fauchion. 

36 Line 511. as fowl hear FALCON’S BELLS —The allu- 
sion is too common to require comment; still I may just 
note that there is an elaborate hawking scene in Hey- 
wood’s Woman Killed, i 3, in which the following lines 
occur: 

Her bells. Sir Francis, had not both one weight. 

Nor was one semi-tune above the other; 

Methinks these Milan bells do sound too full. 

And spoil the mounting of your hawk 

— Heywood’s Select Plays, ed. Verity, Mermaid 
Senes, p iz 

The whole scene is interesting as bringing together a 
number of technical hawking terms. 

37. Line 516-525: some worthless slave of thine I'll slay, 
&c.— Compare Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece, iv. 3: 

Sex .... if thou but squeakest 
Or lett’st the least harsh noise jar in my ear, 

I '11 broach thee on my steel; that done, straight murder 
One of thy basest grooms, and lay you both. 

Grasped arm in arm, on thy adulterate bed, 

Then call in witness of that medial sm 
So shalt thou die, thy death be scandalous. 

Thy name be odious, thy suspected body 
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Denied all funeral rites, and loving Collatine 
Shall hate thee even in death: then sa\ e all this. 

And to thy fortunes add another friend, 

Give thy fears comfort, and thy torments end 

— Heywood’s Select Plays, Mermaid ed p. 392. 

38. Lines 526, 527 

But if thou yield, I rest thy secret friend : 

The fault imknown is as a thought unacted 
We may remember Tar tuff e’s 

Le scandale du monde est ce qui fait I’offense, 

Et ce n’est pas pecher que pecher en silence 

— Tartuffe, iv 5 

39 Line 640 Here with a COCKATRICE’ dead-killing eye. 
—See Eichard III note 457, and II Henry VI note 185. 
Many similar references outside Shakespeare might he 
quoted, e.g . 

And yet no poysned Cockatrice lurk’t there 
—Thomas Watson’s Passionate Centurie, x , Arber’s 
Reprint, p 46 

Again, in Spenser’s Sonnets, xlix : 

And kill with looks as Cockatrices doo ; 

—Globe ed of Spenser, p 580; 

and so on. * 

40. Line 547. But when —Sewell read as when; Malone 
proposed Look, when. 

41 Line 550. feeds his VULTURE /oZZ?/ —Compare Venus 
and Adonis, 551. 

Whose vulture thouglit doth pitch the price so high 

42 Line 560: though MARBLE WEAR with RAINING — 

Compare 959, and see Troilus and Cressida, note 190 1 1 

is aperpetually-recmring idea, eg : 

In time the Marble weares with weakest shewres; 

— Thomas Watson’s Passionate Centune of Love, xlvii , 
Arber’s Reprint, p 83. 

again: 

In firmest stone, small 7 am doth make a print 
— Diella, Sonnet ix. i:, Arber’s English Gamer, vu p 193. 

43. Line 565 Bhe puts the PERIOD, &c. — So Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, v. 96: 

Make/f? lods in the midst of sentences. 

44. Line 576: HE WARD not HOSPITALITY, &c —It may be 
worth while to insert here a fine passage of pleading fiom 
Heywood’s play, iv. 3: 

Lucrece Oh, prince of princes, do but weigh your sm; 

Think how much I shall lose, how small you win 
I lose the honour of my name and blood, 

Loss Rome’s imperial crown cannot make good , 

You win the world’s shame and all good men’s hate— 

Oh, who would pleasure buy at such dear rate? 

Nor can you term it pleasure, for what’s sweet 
When force and hate, jar and contention meet? 

Weigh but for what ’t is that you urge me still • 

To gam a woman’s love against her will 

You ’ll but repent such wrong done a chaste wife, 

And think that labour ’s not worth all your strife, 

Curse your hot lust, and say you have wronged your friends; 
But all the world cannot make me amends 
I took you for a fnend ; wrong not my trust. 

But let these chaste stars quench your burning lust 

— Heywood’s Select Plays, Mermaid ed. p. 393. 

45 Line 603: How will thy shame be SEEDED in thine 
age.— Bo Troilus and Cressida, i. 3. 316, 817: 
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the seeded pride 

That hath to this maturity blown up 
Kot elsewhere m Shakespeaie 

46 Line 615 the glass, the school, the book. — Compare 
II HeniyIV ii. 3 31, 32 

He was the mark and^/aj-j, copy and booi:. 

That fashion d others 

47 Line G21. To privilege dishonour —So Sonnet Iviii 

That you yourself may pri'vile^e your time 

48 Line 643. thy doting eyne — Q 1, Q 2, Q 3, Q 4 have 
eien 

49 Line 657 is HEARSED ~Q 1, Q 2, Q 3, Q 4 read 
hersed, the later Qq bersed or persed, Gildon bursd 

50 Line 674* For LIGHT and LEST are deadly enemies 
— Compaie Venus and Adonis, 773 

black-faced 7nght, destj e'sfoul mcrse 

61 Line 677. The WOLE hath seiz'd his prey —Ovid had 
said of Lucretia: 

Sed tremit, ut quondam stabuhs deprensa relictis, 

Parva sub mfesto cum jacct agna lupo 

— Fasti, bk 11 lines 799 , Soo 

Of course the simile is an obvious one vvliicli might have 
occurred to anybody, 

62 Line 684 that PRONE lust — Pro?ie=headstrong, so 
Measure for Measure, 1 2 1S8 

53. Line 778. With rotten damps —See note on Sonnet 
XXAIV 4- 

Hiding thy bravery m their toiten smoke 

54 Line 782: And let fTiy misty mpours.—Q 1, Q 2 have 
mustie; Q 8, Q 4 mystte; Q 5, Q 6 mysty, and Q 7 mist^y 

55. Line 790 And FELLOWSHIP IN WOE cZot/iwOE AS- 
SH AGE-— This is the old solamen miseris socios habuisse 
dolons Compare lines 1681, 1582, and Romeo and Juliet, 
ill. 2. 116 

*/ so7ir ivoe delights m fellowship 

I have come across the proverb in a queer place, viz. 
Kemp’s Nine Days’ Wonder, Arber’s English Garner, vii. 
p. 23 

56 Line 791; JLs palmers' CHAT MAKE.— Two Qq (3 
and 7) have that make 

57. Line 805; May likewise be sepctlchred in thy shade. 
—For the accentuation of sepulchred cf. Lear, li. 4. 134 

SepulJiring an adulteress 

See note 231 of that play. 

58 Line 838 But robb'cl and RANSACK’D —For ran- 
sacked =rapta, see Troilus and Cressida, note 123 

59 Lines 853, 854: 

But no perfection is so absolute, 

That some impurity doth not pollute 
We are reminded of lago’s lines: “ who has a breast so 
pure?”&c (Othello, in 3 138-141) 

60. Lines 867, 808 The sweets we wish for, &c —The 
thought summed up in this couplet is developed at length 
in that greatest of sonnets, Sonnet cxxix Compare, too. 


the study of lust contrasted with love m Venus and 
Adonis, 799-804 

61 Line 879. POINT’S! the season. — Po wit = appoint, cf 
Sonnet XIV 6. 

Pointing to each his thunder, ram, and wind. 

62 Line 894: Thy violent VANITIES, &c.— Compare 
Romeo and Juliet, 11 . 6 9. 

These violent delights have violent ends 

63 Line 930 0, hear me, then, INJURIOUS - sAi/tingr 

TIME.— Compare “Time’s injuHous hand” in Sonnet Ixiii. 

64 Line 944- To RUIN A.TE proud buildings.— See Titus 
Andronieus, v. 3 201, with note, and Sonnet x 7. 

Seeking that beauteous roof to rieinaie 

65 Line 944 . ivith thy hours —Malone conjectured 
and withdrew his hours Steeveus pioposed their bowers ' 

66 Line 950. and cherish —Heath made a neat sugges- 
tion, sere its. Johnson proposed per is/i. 

67 Line 985 a beggar's CRTS —See Troilus and Cressida, 
note 307. 

68 . Line 1001. As slanderous death’s-man to so base a 
slave. — For deat/i’s-ma7i= executioner, cf Lear, iv G 262, 
263' 

* He 's dead , I ’in only sorry 

He had no other deathsman 

69. Line 1006. For greatest scandal, etc.— So Sonnet lx.x. 2: 

For slander's mark was ever yet the fair 

70. Line 1024: and uncheerful night —The later 
Quartos (4, 5, C, 7; have unsearchfull 

71 Line 1062 This bastard GRAFF — Q 1 and Q 2 have 
Graffe, the rest Grasse; certainly wrong. 

72 Line 1070: And WITH my trespass never will dis- 
pense — Dispense pardon, excuse; cf line 1279, and 

Sonnet cxii 12 

Mark how with my neglect I do dispense 

73 Line 1088. “ 0 EYE of eyes."— In Sonnet xviii 5 the 
sun is “the eye of heaven.” Compare, too, in Sonnet 
xxxiii 2, “ sovereign ei/e ” So Mailowe in Tamburlame, 
part IT iv 3 88- 

A greater lamp than that bright eye of heaven 

— Bullen's Marlowe, 1 p 177 

Compare, again, Edward III ii. 1: 

My love shall have the eye of heaven at noon. 

— Shakespeare s Doubtful Plays, Tauchnitz ed. p. 16 . 

74 Line 1100 : in a SEA 0 ) CARE —Compare Hamlet’s 
“sea of troubles” (iii 1. 59). 

75 Line 1105: her grief is dumb —See note on Sonnet 
cxl 3 

76 Line 1113' When with like semblance it is SYM- 
PATHIZ’D.— Cf. Sonnet Ixxxn 11, 12. 

Thou truly fair wert truly symp<%thiz'd 

In true-plain words 

See note on that passage. 

77 Line 1185: And whiles against a THORN thou bear'st 
thy part —Compare The Passionate Pilgrim, 380-382: 

Save the nightingale alone • 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Loan'd her breast uf-till a thorn. 
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78 Line 114u: an i±tETS upon an instrument — The 
substantive occurs m only one other passage. Taming of 
the Shrew, ii 1 153- 

“Frets, call you these’” quoth she. 

For the verb see Hamlet, lii. 2 3SS, 389 “though you can 
fret me, you cannot upon me " 

79. Line 1155. hepkoach’s debtor — So Capell The first 
six Quartos lead reproches 

80. Line IIGO. That mother TRIES a merciless CONCLU- 
SION — Compare, of course, Hamlet, iii 4 195, and Gobbo’s 

try confusions with him” in The Merchant of Venice, 
ii 2 39, see note 130 to that play. Sidney has the phrase 
in Astropliel and Stella, ci. 3 (Arber’s English Garner, 
i p 553). 

81. Line 1167. peel’d from the lofty pine —Here, and 
in line 1169, the Quartos, with one exception, lead^iiti. 

82 Line 1220 soft -SLOW tongue —So Malone Q 1 
and Q. 2 have soft sloio-tongue. 

83. Lines 1226, 1227: 

But as the earth doth weep, the sun being set, 

Bach FLOWER MOISTEN’D like a melting eye 

This pretty conceit— the comparison of dew to tears— is 
a favourite one with Shakespeare, cf Troilus and Cres- 
sida, 1 . 2 9, 10. 

where 

Did, as a prophet, 'weep; 

and Midsummer Night’s Dream, iii. 1 204: 

And when she weeps, lueeps every little fierwer. 

84. Line 1229: Her circled etne, enforc’d —So Q. 7. 
Q 1 and Q 2 read eten inforst. 

85. Line 1234 : Like IVORY CONDUITS —So Romeo and 
Juliet, iii 5. 130: 

How now! Si conduit, girl? what, still m tears? 

86 Line 1240: womm WAXEN minds — So Twelfth 
Night, li 2 31: 

In women’s v)axen hearts to set their forms 

87. Line 1253: Poor icomen’s FACES are their own FAULTS’ 
BOOKS.— Compare Othello, iv 2 71, 72; 

0th Was this fair paper, this most goodly book. 

Made to write “whore” upon’ 

Othello is pointing to Desdemona’s face. 

88. Line 1258: they are so FULFILL'D. — See Troilus and 
Cressida, note 6. 

89 Line 1285. The REPETITION cannot make it less — 
Repetition— vGciisl, as in Coriolanus, i 1 45: “he hath 
faults, with surplus, to tire in repetition^ 

90. Line 1312 : By this short schedule —So Q. 7; the 
others vary between cedule, shedule, and sedule In Sher- 
wood’s English and French Dictionary, 1632, we find: “A 
Scedule. Scedule, cedule; minute, schede, schedule.” 

91 Line 1324. To SEE sad sights moves more than HEAR 
them TOLD.— This is Tennyson’s— 

Because things seen are mightier than things heard 

—Enoch Arden 

Scholars will recollect Horace's— 
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Segmus irritant animos demissa per aurem, 

Quam qua; sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus 

— Ars Poetica, iSo, i8i 

92. Line 1335. As lagging FOWLS —The later Quartos (6 
and 7) have soules, which Gildon adopted. 

93 Line 1338. The homely \iLLAiin.— Villain, the Low 
Latin vdlanus, is here, as elsewhere, used in its strict 
sense of serf, bondman Shakespeare plays on the double 
meaning of the woul in As You Like It, i. 1. 59- “I am 
no villain.” Villainy often = slavery, as in Tamburlame, 
part I. Ill 2. 37, 38 

The entertainment we have had of him 
Is far from villany or servitude 

— Bullen’s Marlowe, i p 52, and p 95 

On the other hand, the modern signification of the word 
IS found at least as early as Chaucer’s wmrks; cf The 
Prioresses Tale, 1680- SI. 

Sustened by a lord of that contree 
For foule usure and lucre of vilanye 

— Skeat’s Clarendon Press, p lo 
Pagan, irompaganus = a villager, is paiallel to villain. 

94. Line 1344. For Lucrece thought he blush’d to SEE 
HER SHAME — Heywoocl has a precisely similar touch in 
his play, V 1, when Lucrece meets a woman-servant and 
the latter asks why her mistress is so downcast, she replies. 

I am not sad, tliou didst deceive thyself, 

I did not weep, there 's nothing troubles me, 

But Tuherefore dost time blush i 
Maid Madam, not I 
Lucrece Indeed thou didst, 

And tn that blush my guilt thou didA betray 
How cam’st thou by the notice of my sin ? 

Maid What sin? 

— Heywood, Select Plays, Mermaid ed p 404 
95 Line 1350: 0 / t/ie WORN-OUT AGE —Com- 

pare Sonnet Ixviii 1: 

Thus IS his cheek the map of days outworn 

96. Linel370:CLOUD-KlSSlNa JZion.— SoPericles,i 4 24: 
Whose towers bore heads so higli they kiss'd the clouds; 

and Troilus and Cressida, iv 5 220: “whose wanton tops 
do buss the clouds'* 

97. Line 1378: And dying eyes, &c.— So Venus and 
Adonis, 1127, 1128: 

She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes, 

Where, lo, liuo lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies. 

98 Line 1386 those FAR-OFF ej/es.— Q 1 and Q.2 read 
fainre of. 

99. Line 1396: The FACE of either cipher’d cither's 
HEART — Compare Sonnet xciii. 7, 8- 

In many’s looks the false heart’s history 
Is writ ; 

where see note. 

100 Line 1401 : There pleading might you see grave 
Nestor stand —Compare the parallel passage in Troilus 
and Cressida, i 3. 65-67, and see note 58 to that play. 

101 Line 1417: all boll’N and red.— Qq. all have boln. 

Gildon read Malone proposed blown. Skeat has: 

“Boiled, swollen (Scancl); Icel. bdlginn, swollen, pp of 
a lost verb; Dan bullen, swollen, bulne, to swell.” 
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102 liine 1423 so compact, so kind — natural; 
so Much Ado, i. 1 26. “A kind overflow of kindness ” 

103 Line 1426 save to the EYE OF MIND. — Compare 
Hamlet, i. 2 185 “In my mind's eye, Horatio," and 
Sonnet cxiii 1. “ mine eye is in my mind ” 

104 Line 1440 To break upon the galled sAore.— Com- 
pare Henry V iii 1 12. 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock, 

where, as here, the idea is wave-washed and wave-worn 
In Hamlet, i. 2. 154, 155, the woid is used of eyes that aie 
sore with weeping* 

Ere yet the salt of most unncjhteous tears 
Had left the flushing m her galled eyes 

105 Line 1444: where all distiess is stell’d.— Compare 
Sonnet xxiv 1, 2. 

Mine eye hath play d the painter, and hath stell'd 
Thy beauty’s form 

lOS Line 1486* here Troilus swounds.— For the scan- 
sion of Troilus, see Troilus and Cressida, note 22. 

107 Line 1525. And little STARS SHOT from their fixed 
places.— Comj^avQ Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii 1. 153 

And certain stars shot madly ft om their spheres 

108 Line 1530. So FAIR a FORM lodg'd not a mind so 
ill.— The thought is that developed av greater length in 
Sonnet xciii , wheie see note 

109 Lines 1534-1539 It cannot be, &c — The form of 
this stanza hears a certain resemblance to that of Sonnet 
cxlv 

110 Line 1544: To me came Tarquin ARMED, SO BE- 
GUIL’D.— The arrangement is due to Malone. Qq , with- 
out exception, have armed to beguild 

111 Line 1554: are balls of quenchless fire.-Quench- 
less only occurs here and in III Henry VI. i. 4. 28. 

I dare your quenchless fury to more rage ; 

a line found in The True Tragedy 
Marlowe has the epithet three times; in Edward II. v. 
1. 44: 

Heaven turn it to a blaze of quenchless fire; 

and Dido, Queen of Carthage, n 1. 187; 

In whose stern faces showed the quenchleis fire 

— Bullen's Marlowe, ii pp. 207 , 323 

Also Tamburlaine, Part II , in. 5. 27: 

All brandishing their brands of quenchless fire. 

— -Vol i p. 160 . 

112 Lines 1686, 1587: 

And round about her tear-distained EYE 
Blue circles stream'd. 

The reference is to the blue or livid marks under the eyes 
which exhaustion produces. Compare As You Like It, 
ni. 2. 392, 393 “A lean cheek,— which you have not; a 
blue eye and sunken.” So Webster in The Duchess of 
Malfl, ii. 1: 

I observe our duchess 
Is sick a days 


The fins of her eye-lids look most teeming blue, 

She wanes i’ the cheek 

— Webster and Tourneur, Mermaid ed p 154 . 

In The Tempest, i 2 269, Staunton needlessly proposed 
bleai-eyed See, too, All’s Well, note 46, and cf , per- 
haps, Comus, 434 “ blue meagre hag.” 

113 Line 1588* These WATER-GALLS in her dim element. 
— Thiselton Dyer (Folklore of Shakespeare, p 86) says: 
“ Secondary rainbows, the watery appearance in the sky 
accompanying the rainbow, are in many places termed 
water-galls, a term we find in the ‘Pape of Lucrece,”’ 
and he gives two good illustrations of the use of the word 
from Hoiace Walpole’s letteis: “False good news are 
always produced by tiue good, like the water-gall by the 
rainbow;” again: “Thank heaven it is complete, and did 
not remain imperfect like a water-gall " See Cunning- 
ham’s edition of the letters, vol. i p. 310, and vol. vi pp. 

1 and 187 

Whitney (German-English Dictionary, p 488) renders 
wasser-galhg by “ full of water-galls, boggy ’’ 

114. Line 1611: And now this pale SWAN, <fec. — See 
Othello, note 257. 

115 Line 1667: As through an ARCH the violent-roaring 
TIDE.— So Coriolanus, v 4. 50: 

Ne’er through an arJi so hurried the blown tide 

116 Line 1680 ONE looe —So the later Quartos; Q 1 
and Q 2 read on woe. 

117. Line 1745 a watery RIGOL —Compare II Henry 
IV iv 5 36: “this golden rigol," and see note 310 to 
that play 

118. Line 1758’ Poor broken GLASS —Compare Sonnet 
iii 9: 

Thou art thy mother’s glass. 

119. Line 1760: FAIR FRESH mirror — Dyce reversed the 
order of the adjectives to fresh fair Staunton hyphened 
them— fair-fresh. Some editors would read cold 

120 Line 1774* in key-cold Lucrece' bleeding stream. 
—So Kichard III. i. 2 5: 

Poor hey cold figure of a holy king I 

121 Line 1790 At last it RAINS, and busy winds give 
O’ER.— Beferring to the popular idea that rain falling 
stopped a wind; cf. Troilus and Cressida, iv. 4. 55: “rain, 
to lay this %vind ’’ See note 24G to that play, and cf. Mac- 
beth, 1 7 25, Sonnet xc. 7, and III. Heni 7 VI. ii. 5 85, 86 

122. Line 1801: Which she too early and too late hath 
STILL’D —Perhaps spill here has its strict sense, to de- 
stroy, kill; see note 252 on King Lear. By “too late” 
Lucretius means too late to save herself from dishonour. 

123. Line 1812: As sillt-jebring idiots.— joined 
by Malone. Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 have seelie jeering. A late 
Quarto gives silly leering. 

124. Lines 1814, 1815: 

But now he throws that SHALLOW habit by, 
Wherein DEEP POLICY did Mm DISGUISE 
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Compare Henry V. ii 4. 36-38 • 

And >ou shall find his vanities forespent 
Were but the outsidis of the Roman Bmttzts, 

Cove7‘ing discretion •wiih a coat of folly 

— See note 130 to that play. 

So in Heywoocrs play (v 1) it is Brutus who bids them 
turn from Lucrece’s body and think of revenge: 

Bru She’s dead • then turn your funeral tears to fire 
And indignation; let us now redeem 
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Our misspent time, and overtake our sloth 
W ith hostile expedition 

— Heywood’s Select Plays, Mermaid ed p 40S 

125 Line 1820 Now set thy long-EXPERIENC’D wit to 
school— So Borneo and Juliet, iv 1 60, 61: 

Therefore, out of thy lons‘-cxpe7 ie7it.'d time, 

Give me some present counsel 

126 Line 1854 The Romans PLAUSIBLY — Capel pro- 
1 posed pZaiisweZi/ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The earliest reference to Sonnets by Shake- 
speare occurs in Meres’ Palladis Taniia, 1598: 
“The sweete wittie soule of Ovid lives in 
mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakespeare, 
witnes . . . his sugred Sonnets among his pri- 
vate friends.” In 1599 two sonnets, cxxxviii. 
and cxliv., were published by Jaggard in 
The Passionate Pilgrim. The second of these 
is what Pr. Purnivall calls the “ key-sonnet ” 
— “ Two loves I have, of comfort and despair,” 
&c. For ten years nothing further is heard 
of the Sonnets. Then on May 20th, 1609, A 
hooh called Shahespeares Sonnettes was entered 
on the Stationers’ Eegister, and published, in 
Quarto, the same year. Of this Quarto the 
title-page, in some copies, is as follows: — 
SHAKE-SPEAEES, | sonnets. | Neuer be- 
fore Imprinted. [ at London. \ By G. Eld for 
T. T. and are | to be solde by William Asple^/. \ 
1609. 1 Others have the imprint: AT LON- 
DON 1 By G. Eld for T. T. and are to be 
solde by John Wright^ dwelling | at Christ 
Church gate. | 1609. | This was the only 
Quarto edition of the Sonnets that was pub- 
lished. Evidently they did not meet with 
the popularity which fell to Venus and Adonis 
and Lucrece, and it was not till 1640 that any 
reprint appeared. In that year they were 
given, in rather haphazard fashion, in a volume 
of Poems: written by Wil Shake -speare, 
Gent ; the volume containing The Passionate 
Pilgrim and many poems not written by Shake- 
speare. The bibliographical fortunes of the 
Sonnets after 1640 we need not follow. We 
must go back to the Quarto of 1609, and face 
a whole host of vexing questions. Now, con- 
cerning this edition two things may be noticed. 
Firstly, it was quite certainly an unauthorized 
publication. Troilus and Cressida experienced 
the same fate in the same year at the hands 
of another pirate -printer. Secondly, the 
Quarto contained a dedication which has been 


the despair and darling crux of all the critics 
and commentators of things Shakespearean. 
This introductory preface dedicated the Son- 
nets to a “Mr. W. H.,’^ who is described as 
the “onlie begetter” of the poems. Surely it 
was a dies nefashcs on which these ill-omened 
words were written : surely the man who 
penned them was capable of all the infamies 
which Horace assigned to the unknown planter 
of a certain tree ; capable^ as Voltaire said of 
“meek, unconscious” Habakkuk, capable de 
tout Who was this impalpable “W. H. ?” 
What does “ onlie begetter ” mean ? Before we 
can attempt to answer these questions we must 
ask another; it is useless to attempt to identify 
the people connected, or supposed to be con- 
nected, with the Sonnets until we have settled 
what interpretation to put upon the Sonnets 
themselves. Theories as to the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare and their meaning are scarcely 
less numerous than the sand of the sea-shore; 
I am inclined to think that they exceed in 
quantity the fabled foliage of autumnal Val- 
lombrosa. Since the beginning of this cen- 
tury it has rained theories, and “the cry is 
still they come.” Of the rival interpretations 
no one could possibly give an adequate account 
in the short space at our disposal, and where, 
like the Muses in Matthew Arnold’s Empe- 
docles, “all are divine,” divine in their passing 
intricacy and reconditeness, it were surely 
most invidious to particularize. Headers, 
therefore, who wish to become acquainted 
with the “dramatic” theory of Mr. Gerald 
Massey, or the ethereal /aiitomes of Mr. Fleay, 
or the perverse perplexities of Herr Banis- 
torff of Bremen, must turn elsewhere. 

I shall be content to give the comparatively 
simple theory which the majority of critics 
accept, and which furnishes, or seems to fur- 
nish, a fairly satisfactory and rational expla- 
nation of the facts before us. This theory 
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adopts the personal interpretation of the Son- 
nets as records of Shakespeare’s own feelings. 
It divides the poems into two main groups. 
The first group contains the first hundred and 
twenty-six sonnets. Son. cxxvi. being re- 
garded as an Emoy, The second group is 
formed of the last twenty-six sonnets. Group I. 
is addressed to some young man for whom 
Shakespeare must have felt a more than ordi- 
nary affection. Group II. concerns a lady — 
the “dark woman” — with whom Shakespeare 
seems to have been connected in some curious 
way. Between the two groups there are 
clearly certain links of association : the friend, 
the “ dark woman,” and the poet were united 
by ties, and this union is reflected in the Son- 
nets. This interpretation has at least the 
merit of simplicity; it does not twist and 
strain the poems in all sorts of ways ; and it 
faces the facts, or what seem 
like the facts. Of course varic 
are raised. Some people cannot^away with 
the idea that the interest in the Sonnets is 
personal, that they are, so to speak, a tran- 
script from the record of Shakespeare’s own 
soul. We are reminded of Browning’s lines, 

“ With this same key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart ” once more ! 

Did Shakespeare 2 If so, the less Shakespeare he. 

What exactly Mr. Browning meant by this 
I confess I cannot understand. Perhaps it 
was only a piece of characteristically daring 
paradox. Apparently, however, the lines con- 
demn all art to being purely impersonal, in 
which case Milton — whose egotism, as Cole- 
ridge reminds us, touched everything he 
wrote — was a very great offender. And what 
are we to say of a certain sonnet, “ The Soul’s 
Expression,” in which the author of The Bo- 
maunt of the Page tells us — 

With stammering lips and insufficient sound 
I strive and struggle to deliver right 
That music of my nature, day and night, 

With dream and thought and feeling interwound. 

This song of soul I struggle to outbear 
Through portals of the sense, sublime and whole, 
And utter all myself into the air? 

It is a question which cannot be answered ; 
rather which each must answer after his own 
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fashion. For some people the voice of Shake- 
speare does speak in the anguish and agony of 
these poems; the “mighty line” rings with 
the note of real passion. And for others Son- 
net cxxix. (say) will read like some pretty 
piece of experimental versifying, an exercise 
in verbal compression; and cxxvi. — “0 thou, 
my lovely boy” — will have a certain literary 
interest as an ingenious use of the envoy. For 
myself I prefer to believe, with Wordsworth, 
that Shakespeare did unlock his heart here — 
even “mellifluous and honey-tongued Shake- 
peare” in these his “sugred Sonnets ;” just as 
Beethoven, perhaps, embodied in his Sonatas 
something of the Sturyii imd Erang of his own 
life. To pass to another class of objectors. 
These are the pious U1 tramontanes of Shake- 
speareanism. They will see no spot in their 
sun. Such divinity doth hedge the poet that 
everything which seems to hint or hesitate a 
blemish in his work and ways must be ex- 
plained away. How, they ask, can we sup- 
pose that Shakespeare would write with such 
self-abasement of any youth? What was this 
strange friendship that united them ? What 
did the poet mean by these self-accusations ? 
Are we reading Plato’s Phsedrus or Sym- 
posium '2 The personal interpretation, in a 
word, is anathema to them: “if once”— to 
quote from a note (67) to Troilus and Cressida 
in this edition — “ if once we lose sight of the 
intense artificiality of the greater portion of 
the Sonnets, we must be driven to very awk- 
ward conclusions as to Shakespeare’s char- 
acter;” and so, “artificiality,” no less blessed 
a word than Mesopotamia of happy memory, 
is to be the magic alchemy which shall change 
dross, or seeming dross, to immaculate gold. 
Well, two or three points should be kept in 
mind. First, Shakespeare probably never in- 
tended to print the Sonnets. Meres says that 
they were known “among his private friends; ” 
the Quarto, as we saw, was a piece of piracy. 
This makes some difference. Secondly, it is 
quite true that an element of artificiality is 
not wanting in the Sonnets. The idealized 
friendship which they embody, and the forms 
under which this friendship is expressed, were 
both to some extent a convention of the time. 
Hot that I think much stress can be laid on 
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this argument, for under all the imagery and 
artificial elaboration of the poems the deepest 
feeling is —me judioe — always present; Shake- 
speare is the real speaker in every line; and 
here, if nowhere else, he ‘‘abides our question.^^ 
Thirdly — and this is the real point — we have 
no right to judge the poet at all. How can 
we with our half-yard line fathom the un- 
plumbed, estranging depths of his heart? 
How realize in the faintest degree what friend- 
ship may have been to him ? Surely this is a 
case where that most desperate of mortals, “the 
plam man,’’ should fear to tread. A few words 
from what Dr. Furnivall has written on the 
subject, and we may pass on. He says: “The 
true motto for the first group of Shakespeare’s 
; Sonnets is to be seen in David’s words, ‘I am 
^ distrest for thee, my brother Jonathan; very 
, pleasant hast thou been unto me. Thy love 
to me was wonderful, passing the love of 
- women.’ We have had them reproduced for 
us, Victorians ... in Mr. Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam. We have had them again to 
some extent in Mi's. Browning’s glorious son- 
nets to her husband, with their iterance, ‘Say 
over again, and yet once over again, that thou 
dost love me.’” This sums up all that I have 
to say about Group I. ; and as to Group II., 
those who require in the poet a passionless 
perfection must provide their own casuistry 
and faculty for explaining away. 

To revert to an old friend whom we have 
lost awhile — the Dedication, ■ What are we to 
understand by “onlie begetter?” The words 
seem so simple; as if they could only mean 
one thing; as if “ begetter ” must be equiva- 
lent to “ inspire!'.” However, there are those 
who — as the classic idiom has it — object to 
this interpretation; who argue that “W. H.,” 
even if he be the hero of the first group, can 
scarcely, speaking Hibernically, be the heroine 
of the second; in which case what are we to 
make of the And so they say that 

“ begetter ” = procurer. The volume was pi- 
rated. Some one must have procured the 
poems for the publisher. That some one “be- 
got” them, ^nd “T. T,” repaid the debt by de- 
dicating the book to the original thief. This 
is ingenious, but the majority of writers agree 
that “begetter” does mean “inspirer,” and 


that “ onlie begetter ” might fairly be said of 
the person to whom a hundred and twenty- 
six of the sonnets are directly addressed, and 
with whom the remaining poems are more 
or less concerned. 

To continue our Chinese puzzle. Who was 
“ W. H.?” The flippant voice of irresponsible 
irreverence whispers. Who was Junius? and 
TTere the Casket Letters genuine — now, on your 
honour, were they ^ The “ W. H.” problem is 
quite as insoluble. We don’t know who he 
was; we never shall know; and the point is 
perfectly immaterial. If we are to record the 
guesses that have been made, then two jairly 
feasible candidates may be mentioned. One 
is Southampton. It was to Southampton that 
Shakespeare dedicated both Venus and Adonis 
and Lucrece, and the dedication to Lucrece is 
very like Sonnet xxvi. But then Southamp- 
ton’s initials were H. W., not W. H. Did the 
publisher reverse them as a blind to deceive 
the public^ If so, why put them in at all? 
And Southampton’s name was Henry — 
Henry Wnothesley, whereas Sonnets cxxxv. 
and cxliii. make it quite clear that the name 
of Shakespeare’s friend was Will. Also, to 
pass over other discrepancies, Southamp- 
ton was not so very much younger than the 
poet. On the whole Southampton must be 
given up. The rival claimant is William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. He was of con- 
spicuous beauty; much younger than Shake- 
speare; a patron of literature, and connected 
with Shakespeare, the First Folio being dedi- 
cated to him and the Earl of Montgomery; 
and his initials and Christian name agree with 
the punning sonnets already mentioned, and 
with the “ W. H.” of the dedication. Two or 
three minor scraps of evidence make against 
the identification, but if we are to fix on any 
body in particular as the “begetter” of the 
Sonnets, our choice must, I think, fall on 
Pembroke, and not on Southampton. 

We have been so ungraceful as to take the 
“onlie begetter” first. We should have given 
precedence to the “dark woman,” the rather 
equivocal lady whom Shakespeare is thought 
to have had in his mind’s eye when he drew 
his strangest, greatest, perhaps, of feminine 
characters, the “serpent of old Nile”'7-Cleo- 
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patra. For about this lady with the “ raven 
brows, and eyes so suited,” there has been 
much speculation, and as usual -we have no- 
thing more than bare — very bare — con ject tire 
to chronicle. She is identified with a certain 
Mrs. Mary Fitton, of whom we know little, 
though that little is too much if she cared for 
the good opinion of posterity. Our knowledge, 
chiefly derived from papers at Hatfield and in 
the Record Ofiice, amounts to this: that Mrs. 
Mary Fitton was a maid of honour to Eliza- 
beth; that, unlike Pericles’ ideal woman, she 
was much in evidence and lived “in the 
mouths of men;” and that she had a liaison 
with the Earl of Pembroke, even as the “dark 
woman” of the Sonnets appears to have been 
connected with Shakespeare’s friend. It is 
this last circumstance that has really led to 
the identification of Mrs. Fitton with the 
poet’s Laura. Those who would study more 
closely the case for, or against, this unfortunate 
maid of dishonour will find much curious, but 
cumbrous, information in Mr. Tyler’s intro- 
duction to the Facsimile Reprint of the Sonnets. 
He has made the Fitton question his own, and 
I scarcely like to expatiate on his “several 
plot.” We will take his arguments as read, and 
assume that Mistress Mary Fitton, if any one, 
is addressed in the second group of Sonnets. 

Another qxicestio vexaia is the identity of 
the rival poet alluded to in Sonnets Ixxviii.- 
Ixxxvi. Who was this “better spirit^” Mar- 
lowe, says Mr. Massey; “proud full sail” 
would exactly describe the poetic style of the 
master of the “mighty line;” and the allusions 
in Sonnet Ixxxvi. to supernatural assistance 
refer, not to the poet himself, but to his great 
dramatic creation, Dr. Faustus. The “affable 
familiar ghost” was Mephistopheles. Well, 
the insuperable objection to this theory is that 
Marlowe died in 1593, and 1593 is such a very 
early date to assign to the Sonnets, or any 
considerable part of them. Further, one can 
scarcely believe that Shakespeare would speak 
with such bitterness of the “ dead Shepherd ” 
to whom he owed so much. Not to go through 
the long list of conjectures, by far the happiest 
guess is that of Professor Minto, which may 
indeed be said to hold the field. He identifies 
the “ better spirit ” with Chapman. Chapman 
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was learned ; his Homer contained dedicatory 
sonnets to Southampton and Pembroke; and 
the Alexandrines of his translation were em- 
phatically “great verse,” sjDeaking out “loud 
and bold,” as Keats said. Each of these 
qualities finds a parallel in Shakespeare’s de- 
scription of his competitor. Above all Sonnet 
Ixxxvi. has great point if applied to Chapman. 

I borrow Professor Mmto’s words: “Chapman 
was a man of overpowering enthusiasm, ever 
eager in magnifying poetry, and advancing 
fervent claims to supernatural inspiration. In 
1594 he published a poem called ‘The Shadow 
of Night,’ which goes far to establish his 
identity with Shakespeare’s rival. In the 
Dedication, after animadverting severely on 
vulgar searchers after knowledge, he exclaims — ■ 

‘ Now what a supererogation m wit this is, to 
think Skill so mightily pierced with their loves 
that she should prostitutely show them her 
secrets, when she will scarcely be looked upon 
by others hut with invocation^ fasting^ watching; 
yea^ not without having drops of tlmr souls 
like a heavenly familiar d Here we have some- 
thing like a profession of the familiar ghost 
that Shakespeare saucily laughs at. But 
Shakespeare’s rival gets his intelligence by 
night: special stress is laid in the sonnet upon 
the aid of his compeers by night, and hjs nightly^ 
familiar. Well, Chapman’s poem is calT^ 
the ‘ Shadow of Night,’ and its purpose is to 
extol the wonderful powers of Night in im- 
parting knowledge to her votaries” (Character- 
istics of English Poets, pp. 222, 223). Pro- 
fessor Minto has made out an excellent case, 
and as bearing on the theory that Shakespeare 
regarded Chapman with dislike he might have 
reminded us that some critics believe Troilus 
and Cressida to have been a direct and in- 
tentional counterblast to Chapman’s version 
of Homer; see the introduction to that play, 
vol. V. p. 253. To my mind Professor Minto’s 
theory is quite one of the cleverest and most 
ingenious pieces of Shakespearean work which 
has been done for a very long time. . It has 
practically annihilated all previous and rival 
conjectures, and I unhesitatingly adopt it. 

What date are we to assign to the Sonnets? 
We have seen that some of them were in ex- 
istence in 1598; that all were printed in 1609. 
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Direct testimony beyond this there is none. 
The internal evidence, however, of style counts 
for a good deal, and this suggests that the com- 
position of the Sonnets extended over a con- 
siderable period of time. No one can fail to 
see how closely akin the early Sonnets i.-xxv. 
(say) are to the early plays and the poems; 
various coincidences between them and Romeo 
and Juliet and Venus and Adonis are pointed 
out in the notes. On the other hand, Sonnet 
Ixvi. sounds like an echo of Hamlet’s solilo- 
quies. The inference is clear: the Sonnets 
date from no one year: they represent the 
changing moods of the poet during a long 
period. Professor Dow^den would place none 
later than 1605; and perhaps the earliest of 
them may be assigned to 1593 or 1594. This 
question of date leads to another important 
point — the arrangement of the Sonnets. The 
order in which they stand in the Quarto will 
not satisfy some critics; accordingly they have 
been shifted about and arranged in all sorts 
of ways. Like the guests at Mrs. Prowdy’s 
ball, they are summarily told to “group” them- 
selves, and strange and wonderful are the re- 
sults. As a matter of fact their present order 
is by no means haphazard. Supposing, as we 
have done, that they were written at different 
times, we should expect a certain amount of 
interdependence and connection; and this is 
precisely what we find. Time after time some 
word or idea that occurs in one sonnet is re- 
peated or developed in the next. Any one can 
verify this for himself, and more than this 
partial sequence and similarity our theory as 
to their composition forbids us to expect. I 
cannot myself imagine any order preferable to 
that of the Quarto: I know no sound objection 
to it; and in any case, to rearrange the poems 
is a work of the merest futility and superero- 
gation, for the very simple reason that no one 
has ever endorsed anybody else’s ideas on the 
subject. 

One more subsidiary point and we shall have 
touched — in cursory and inadequate fashion, 
alas! — on most of the questions which these 
Sonnets raise. The types of sonnet, no one 
will need to be told, are manifold — the Petrar- 
chan sonnet, the sonnet of Milton, and other 
varieties which refuse to be classified. Prom 


all these the Shakespearean sonnet stands 
apart, with a structure and an excellence all 
its own: formed on a certain model it aims at 
and achieves a certain object. What this is 
Mr. Theodore Watts has well brought out, and 
Mr. Watts is so accomplished and recognized 
an authority on the subject that I do not hesi- 
tate to quote his own words. ^ After pointing 
out that Shakespeare’s Sonnet is built up of 
three quatrains and a final couplet, and after 
showing that the number three was not chosen 
arbitrarily, as some critics have thought, Mr. 
Watts proceeds: “The quest of the Shake- 
spearean sonnet is not, like that of the sonnet 
of octave and sestet, sonority, and so to speak, 
metrical counterpoint, but sweetness; and the 
sweetest of all possible arrangements in Eng- 
lish versification is a succession of decasyllabic 
quatrains in alternate rhymes knit together 
and clinched by a couplet — a couplet coming 
not so far from the initial verse as to lose its 
binding power, and yet not so near the initial 
verse that the ring of epigram disturbs the 
Uinked sweetness long drawn out’ of this 
movement, but sufficiently near to shed its in- 
fiuence over the poem back to the initial verse. 
A chief part of the pleasure of the Shake- 
spearean sonnet is the expectance of the cli- 
macteric rest of the couplet at the end . . . 
and this expectance is gratified too early if it 
comes after two quatrains, while, if it comes 
after a greater number of quatrains than three, 
it is dispersed and wasted altogether.” This 
puts the case perfectly and leaves nothing for 
me to add. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

A writer who has endeavoured to trace the 
tortuous history of Shakespeare’s Sonnets may 
well feel that after their story has been told 
the rest should be silence. Those who care 
for “mellifluous” Shakespeare and his “deep- 
brained sonnets” — the few whom Jove in his 
goodness has loved— are apt to resent critical 
interference and suggestion; while Steevens 
was probably not far from the truth in saying 
that nothing short of a stringent act of Parlia- 


1 From the article on the Sonnet in the Encyclopiedia 
Britannica 
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ment would induce ordinaiy folk to open the 
Sonnets. Some general statement of the chief 
grounds of eulogy is, however, called for ; and 
they may perhaps be best discussed on the 
lines of the answer to the larger inquiry: — 
What primarily do we look for in a poem, 
more especially m a poem of great scope I 
suppose there are two things of essential 
value: perfect harmony of expression and 
interest of subject. The poem should bear 
criticism from the standpoint of the artist 
and of the moralist: it should be flawless in 
manner and of vihil significance in matter. 
What is said — the way it is said, these are 
the two cardinal points, and of these twin 
essentials the latter, to my mind, is the 
greater. And if we ask what should regulate 
the expression of a poem, the answer is 
simple: above all things we require of the 
singer a true and perfect sense of melody. 
Coleridge loosely defined the indefinable when 
he described poetry as the “right words in 
the right place.” The right words are those 
which make for music, for the long-drawn 
harmonies and rhythmic roll of sounds that 
linger on the ear and haunt our memory. 
There are poets, like Browning, who can 
thrill us with strange dramatic touches; who 
can depict single moments of sovereign and 
supreme passion; w^ho can throw upon their 
canvas with a few master sweeps of the brush 
curious complexities of character that last 
there and live as inexorable riddles for all time 
to read and read amiss; who touch life at all 
points, and never touch it without revealing 
to ordinary humanity the infinite pity and 
mystery of the world. These poets interest 
us; they cast a spell of fascination upon our 
thought so long as we are actually reading; 
they appeal to us with the appeal of the 
dramatist. They give us much; but we feel 
that there is a something beyond and above 
what they offer — that there is “ one grace, 
one wonder at the least,” for which we may 
turn to the singer — and that something is 
music ; the music that sounds in every line 
that the Laureate has written, that sweeps 
through the involved harmonies of a Paradise 
Lost, that informs all true poetry, all really 
vital verse. Now, from either standpoint — 
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from that of the artist, from that of the critic 
of life — whether we look to their manner or 
their matter — the Sonnets of Shakespeare are 
great with greatness unmistakable. It is 
not that w^e come across an exquisite piece 
of verbal beauty from time to time; every 
poem reaches a standard unattainable save 
by the true singer; from first to last it is the 

Adventurous song 

That with no middle flight intends to soar. 

The power of the language is taxed to its ut- 
most; it can do no more; its merit as a means 
of poetic expression, as an instrument for the 
expression of a thousand varying shades of 
emotion, must stand or fall by such passages 
as these — 

Take all my loves, my love, yea, take them all; 

What hast thou then more than thou hadst before ? 
No love, my love, that thou mayst true love call; 

All mine was thine before thou hadst this more. 

— Son. xl. ; 

and Sonnet cxvi. : 

Let me not to the marnage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

0, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be 
taken. 

Love ’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

and Ixxi. : 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 

If thinking on me then should make you woe, 

and cii. : 

Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 

When I was wont to greet it with my lays; 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And stops her pipe in growth of^iper days: 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 

But that wild music burdens every bough, 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight; 

and cvii. : 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on tilings to come. 

Can yet the lease of my true love control; 
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and Ixxxvi. — 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse. 

Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you. 

That did my ripe thoughts in my brain rehearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew? 

In lines such as these we have the last word 
in felicity of expression : a noble instrument 
sends forth its noblest notes in the master’s 
hands, and if we ask for more piercing, more 
perfect melody of words, we must look to some 
pother tongue; English can give us nothing 
I greater than this. And such passages are not 
^the exception: we have picked them almost 
at random. Open the Sonnets where we will, 
we find the same unerring sense of what 
makes for the music that, heard once, never 
dies from our recollection. 

More I could tell, but more I dare not say; 

The text is old; 

and we have said enough if we assert that there 
is no poem in the whole range of English 
' literature which maintains a loftier, more un- 
faltering fliglit than “these insuing sonnets.” 

We have noted the pervading element of 
beauty in the Sonnets viewed as one long 
continuous work; and we shall find a parallel 
excellence in them if we disintegrate this con- 
geries of units and examine the poems indi- 
vidually. Each conforms, in a very remark- 
able degree, to what we may call the main 
canon of sonnet- writing, the principle which 
should guide all who attempt this form of art. 
The sonnet, in Wordsworth’s phi'ase, is a 
“ scanty plot : ” the poet cannot expatiate at 
will. He is cabined, confined within the 
brief limits of fourteen lines, and in that 
tiny space must achieve his effect. Hence he 
cannot afford to introduce variety of themes: 
he must deal with some one idea; his work 
must be wrought round a single motive, a 
single dominating emotion, that informs the 
whole and links the verses in the closest se- 
quence and logical connection. How the 
Shakespearean sonnet is built pre-eminently 
on this principle. It is exactly what Bossetti 
calls moment’s monument. ” One instance — 
Sonnef“cxSx.'^^^ill seiwe ^r purpose. The 
poet deals here with the subject which he had 
handled at length in Lucrece — the deadliness 


and worthlessness of sensual pleasure: how that 
the wages of sin is death in the end and 
scarcely satisfaction for the moment; at best, 
“ a dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy.” 
And starting with this thesis he develops it 
from line to line with irresistible insistence 
and intensity. Each word is exactly fitted 
to its place; each touch tells; each phrase, d 
peu pj'es, echoes what has just preceded and 
is echoed by what immediately follows; so 
that the poem is a gradual progression of 
ideas that advance from point to point till 
the climacteric pause is reached and the moral 
enforced. The whole poem is a masterpiece 
of compression, intensity, symmetry. 

To speak of the matter of the Sonnets is 
more difficult. We tread here on difficult and 
dangerous ground, where much is matter of 
dispute, and where those who believe in the 
personal theory of the poems must sometimes 
almost lack the courage of their interpreta- 
tion and shrink from the conclusions to which 
it leads. Some of the Sonnets are obviously 
artificial, verbal essays in the conventional 
sonneteering of the period. This is especially 
true of the “ dark woman ” series. In these 
poems the merit is purely artistic. What is 
said amounts to very little: we only care for 
the felicity with which the poet paints his 
description and turns his compliment. But 
in the larger proportion of the Sonnets the 
interest is the interest that we look for and 
find in every great work. Goethe somewhere 
says that, strictly speaking, nqtlnng in terest s 
man except man; and applying the doctrine 
fo le^fe^’MrrEthew Arnold formulated his 
famous canon that all poetry, or rather all 
literature, is essentially and intrinsically “a 
criticism of life.” “ Criticism,” perhaps, was 
not the happiest word to employ, but the 
truth of his dictum remains. All literature 
must deal with life, with the world, with hu- 
man nature in its myriad complexities; and 
from this standpoint the greater writer is he 
who tells us more about life, whose works 
lead to a clearer, closer knowledge of the 
things which, for the mass of men, are behind 
the veil, the truths and facts that are seen 
through a glass darkly, if seen at all. How 
it is impossible to show how any individual 
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work realizes what should be the aim of every 
writer — this object of dealing fully and effec- 
tively with life. We can analyse a single son- 
net and point out ho^v the rhythmic beauty 
of the verse is built up ; how the magic and 
melody of sound are achieved by alliteration, 
balance, and what not. But it is not possible 
to disintegrate and dissect the thousand-and- 
one touches which bring home to us the fact 
that the poet who speaks to us is wise with 
the wisdom from which nothing is hid. And 
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so we must leave each to discover for himself 
— and surely this is a case where^who runs 
may read — how and why the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare are a revelation, a commentary 
on all things, a mirror held up to the human 
soul and reproducing all its phases. “O, 
Menander and Life ! which of you copied the 
other '2” Subtler praise or more perfect no 
artist ever received; and it is the praise that 
we must lay at Shakespeare’s feet after read- 
ing these his Sonnets. 
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TO THE ONLIE BEGETTE31 OP | THESE INSUING SONNETS | 

MR \Y H 
ALL HAPPINESSE [ 

AND THAT BTERNITIE \ PROMISED BY ] OUR EVER-LIVING POET | 
WISHETH I 

THE WELL-WISHING ] ADVENTURER 
IN I SETTING I FORTH I 

T. T. 


I. 

From fairest creatures we desire increase, 

That thereby beauty’s rose might never die, 

But as the riper should by time decease, 

His tender heir might bear his memory: 

But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Feed’st thy light’s flame with self-substantial fuel. 
Making a famine where abundance lies, 

Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 

Thou that art now the world’s fresh ornament, 
And only herald to the gaudy spring, 

Within thine own bud buriest thy content, 

And, tender churl, mak’st Avastc in niggarding. 
Pity the world, or else this glutton be, 

To eat the world’s due, by the grave and thee. 

II. 

When forty winters shall besiege thy brow. 

And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s held, 

Thy youth’s proud livery, so gaz’d on now, 

Will be a tatter’d weed, of small worth hold: 


Then being ask’d whore all thy beauty lies, 

Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, — 

To say within thine own deep-sunken eyes, 

Were an all-eating shame and thriftless’- praise. 
IIow much more praise deserv’d thy beauty’s use, 
If thou couldst answer — “This fiiir child of mine 
Shall sum my count, and make my old excuse,”— 
Proving his beauty by succession thine ! 

This were to be new made when thou art old. 
And see thy blood warm when thou fecl’st it cold. 

III. 

Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest 
How is the time that face should form another; 
Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest. 
Thou dost beguile the w^orld, unbless some mother. 
For where is she so fair whose unear’d w^omb 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry? 


1 Thriftless, unprofitable. 
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Or vho is lie so fond will be tbe tomb 
Of his self-love, to stop posterity? 

Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime: 

So thou through windows of thine age shalt see, 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 

But if thou live, remember’d^ not to be, 

Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 

lY. 

Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty’s legacy? 

Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth lend, 
And, being frank, she lends to those are free. 
Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 
The bounteous largess given thee to give ? 
Profitless usurer, why dost thou ijs„&2 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live? 

For having traffic with thyself alone. 

Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 

Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone, 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave? 

Thy unus’d beauty must be tomb’d with thee, 
Which, used, lives th’ executor to be. 

Y. 

Those hours, that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell, 

Will play the tyrants to the very same. 

And that unfair^ which fairly doth excel; 

For never-resting time leads summer on 
To hideous winter and confounds him there; 

Sap check’d^ with frost, and lusty leaves quite gone, 
Beauty o’ersnow’d, and bareness every where: 
Then, were not summer’s distillation left, 

A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass. 

Beauty’s effect with beauty were bereft, 

Nor it,^ nor no remembrance what it was: 

But flowers distill’ d, though they with winter 
meet, 

Leese but their show; their substance still lives 
sweet. 

YI. 

Then let not winter’s ragged® hand deface 
In thee thy summer, ere thou be distill’d: 

Make sweet some vial; treasure thou some place 

1 Remember'd, <fec., i.e wishing not to be remembered. 

2 i7se=put to usury. 2 Vnfair, make unfair. 

4 Check'd^hemg checked. 

5 If or it, <fec , neither it nor any remembrance of what 

it was remaining. 6 Ragged = rugged. 
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With beauty’s treasure, ere it be self-kill’d. 

That use is not forbidden usury. 

Which happies those that pay the willing loan; 
That ’s for thyself to breed another thee, 

Or ten times happier, be it ten for one; 

Ten times thyself were happier than thou art, 

If ten of thine ten times refigur’d thee: 

Then what could death do, if thou shouldst depart, 
Leaving thee living in posterity ? 

Be not self- will’d, for thou art much too fair 
To be death’s conquest, and make worms thine 
heir. 

YIL 

Lo, in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight, 

Serving with looks his sacred majesty; 

And having climb’d the steep-up heavenly hill, 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age, 

Yef^ mortal looks adore his beauty still, 

Attending on his golden pilgrimage; 

But when from highmost pitch, with weary car, 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day, 

The eyes, fore duteous, no^v converted are 
From his low tract, and look another way: 

So thou, thyself outgoing in thy noon, 

Unlook’d on diest, unless thou get a son. 

YIIL 

Music® to hear, why hear’st thou music sadly? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy. 
Why lov’st thou that which thou receiv’st not 
gladly, 

Or else receiv’st with pleasure thine annoy? 

If the true concord of well-tuned sounds, 

By unions married, do offend thine ear, 

They do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In singleness® the parts that thou shouldst bear. 
Mark how one string, sweet husband to another, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering ; 
Resembling sire and child and happy mother, 
Who, all in one, one pleasing note do sing : 
Whose speechless song, being many, seeming 
one. 

Sings this to thee, “thou single wilt prove none. ” 


7 Yet, i e. although “in his middle age.” 

8 Music, i.e whose own voice is music. 

^ In singleness sslay remaining single, with an obvious 
quibble. 
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IX. 

Is it for fear to wet a widow’s eye 
That thou consum’st thyself in single life? 

Ah ! if thou issueless shalt hap to die, 

The world will wail thee, like a makeless ^ wife; 
The world will be thy widow, and still weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 

When every private ^ widow well may keep. 

By children’s eyes, her husband’s shape in mind. 
Look, what an unthrift in the world doth spend 
Shifts but his place, for still the world enjoys it; 
But beauty’s waste hath in the world an end, 

And kept unus’d, the user so destroys it. 

No love toward others in that bosom sits 
That on himself such murderous shame commits. 

X. 

For shame! deny that thou bear’st love to any, 
Who for thyself art so unprovident. 

Grant, if thou wilt, thou art belov’d of many, 

But that thou none lov’st is most evident ; 

For thou art so possess’d with murderous hate, 
That ’gainst thyself thou stick’st^ not to conspire, 
Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate. 

Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 

0, change thy thought, ^ that I may change my mind! 
Shall hate be fairer lodg’d than gentle love? 

Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind. 

Or to thyself, at least, kind-hearted prove : 

Make thee another self, for love of me, 

That beauty still may live in thine or thee. 

XI. 

As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou growest 
In one of thine, from that which thou departest;^ 
And that fresh blood which youngly thou bestowest 
Thou mayst call thine when thou from youth con- 
vertest. 

Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase ; 
Without this, folly, age, and cold decay: 

If all were minded so, the times should cease, 

And threescore year would make the world away. 
Let those whom Nature hath not made for store, 
Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish: 
Look, whom she best endow’d she gave the more ; 
Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in bounty 
cherish : 

1 i!/’a7^eZ(^6‘5=!l'nateless 2 Private, ordimiry. 

s (Siic/c’se^hesitatest 

■t Thoxight, i e his friend’s i*esolution not to marry. 

5 DepartiJsi^leavest, 


She carv’d thee for her seal, and meant thereby 
Thou shouldst print more, not let that copy die. 

XII. 

When I do count the clock that tells the time. 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night; 
When I behold the violet past prime. 

And sable curls all silver’d o’er with white ; 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves. 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 

And summer’s green, all girded up in sheaves. 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard; 
Then of thy beauty do I question make,^ 

That thou among the wastes of time must go, 
Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake, 
And die as fast as they see others grow ; 

And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make 
defence 

Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 
XIIL 

0, that you were yourself!® but, love, you are 
No longer yours than you yourself here live : 
Against this coming end you should prepare. 

And your sweet semblance to some other give. 

So should that beauty which you hold in lease 
Find no determination ; ^ then you were 
Yourself again, after yourselfs decease, 

When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. 
"Who lets so fair a house fall to decay, 

Which husbandry in honour might uphold 
Against the stormy gusts of winter’s day, 

And barren rage of death’s eternal cold? 

0, none but unthrifts: — dear my love, you know 
You had a father ; let your son say so. 

XIY. 

Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck ; 

And yet mctliinks I have astronomy, 

But not to tell of good or evil luck, 

Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons’ quality ; 

Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 
Pointing^® to each his thunder, rain, and wind, 
Or say with princes if it shall go well, 

By oft predict that I in heaven find: 

But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive, 

And, constant stars, in them I read such art, 

« the original from which the copy is made. 

^ Question m,alce^ begin to doubt about. 

8 Yourself, your own. 

» determination, end. 10 Pointing, appointing. 
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As truth and heauty shall together thrive, 

If from thyself to store thou wouldst convert 
Or else of thee this I prognosticate, — 

Thy end is truth’s and beauty’s doom and date. 

xy. 

When I consider every thing that groves 
Holds in perfection but a little moment, 

That this huge stage presenteth naught but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment ; 
When I perceive that men as plants increase, 
Cheered and check’d even by the self-same sky. 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 
And wear 2 their brave state out of memory; 

Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth before my sight. 
Where wasteful Time debateth^ with Decay, 

To change your day of youth to sullied night; 
And, all in war with Time, for love of you, 

As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 

XVI. 

But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant, Time? 

And fortify yourself in your decay 

With means more blessed than my barren rhyme? 

Now stand you on the top of happy hours; 

And many maiden gardens, yet unset, 

With virtuous wish would bear your living flowers. 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit:^ 

So should the lines of life that life repair, 

Which this, Time’s pencil, or my pupil pen, 
Neither in inward worth nor outward fair,^ 

Can make you live yourself in eyes of men. 

To give away yourself keeps yourself still; 

And you must live, drawnby your own sweet skill. 

XYII. 

Who will believe my verse in time to come, 

If it were fill’d with your most high deserts? 
Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life, and shows not half your parts. 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 

And in fresh numbers number all your graces. 

The age to come would say, “ This poet lies, 

Such heavenly touches ne’er touch’d earthly faces. ” 
So should my papers, yellow’d with their age, 

Be scorn’d, like old men of less truth than tongue; 

1 Convert, turn 2 )fea.r=wear away. 

8 Debateth, plots 

4 Counterfeit, portrait. 5 fairness. 
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And your true rights be term’d a poet’s rage, 

And stretched metre of an antique song: 

But were some child of yours alive that time. 
You should live twice, — in it, and in my rhyme. 

XYIII. 

Shall 1 compare thee to a summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate; 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date : 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines. 

And often is his gold complexion dimm’d; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines,® 

By chance, or nature’s changing course, untrimm’d; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade. 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest;^ 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

So long Lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

XIX. 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws. 

And make the earth devour her own sweet brood; 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger’s jaws, 
And bum the long-liv’d phoenix in her blood; 
Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleets, 

And do whate’er thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 

To the wide world and all her fading sweets; 

But I forbid thee one most heinous crime: 

0, carve not with thy hours my love’s fair brow, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen; 
Plim in thy course untainted do allow 
For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men. 

Yet, do thy worst, old Time: despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 

XX. 

A woman’s face, with Nature’s own hand painted, 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion; 

A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion; 
An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth; 

A man in hue,® all hues in his controlling. 

Which steals men’s eyes, and women’s souls 
amazeth. ® 

And for a woman wert thou first created; 

Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting, 

6 Declines, falls away. ^ Owest, possesses t. 

8 Eue^toTvci. 9 Amazeth, confounds. 
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And by addition me of thee defeated. 

By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. ^ 

But since she prick’d ^ thee out for women’s 
pleasure, 

Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their treasure. 
XXL 

So is it not with me as with that Muse 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his verse, 

Who heaven itself for ornament doth use, 

And every fair with his fair doth rehearse; 

Making a couplement of proud compare, 

With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s rich gems. 
With April’s first-born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven’s air in this huge rondure ^ hems. 

0, let me, true in love, but truly write, 

And then believe me, my love is as fair 
As any mother’s child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fix’d in heaven’s air: 

Let them say more that like of hearsay well; 

I will not praise that purpose not to sell. 

XXII. 

My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 

So long as youth and thou are of one date; 

But when in thee time’s furrows I behold. 

Then look I death my days should expiate.^ 

For all that beauty that doth cover thee 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart, 

Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me: 
How can I, then, be elder than thou art? 

0, therefore, love, be of thyself so wary 
As I, not for myself, but for thee will;^ 

Bearing thy heart, which I vdll keep so chary 
As tender nurse her babe from faring ill. 

Presume not on thy heart when mine is slain; 
Thou gav’st me thine, not to give back again. 

XXIIL 

As an unperfect actor on the stage, 

W'ho with his fear is put besides his part, 

Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage. 
Whose strength’s abundance weakens his own heart; 
So I, for fear® of trust, forget to say 
The perfect ceremony of love’s rite. 

And in mine own love’s strength seem to decay, 
O’ercharg’d with burden of mine own love’s might. 

1 Nothing, i.e. winch is nothing to my purpose. 

2 Prick'd, chose. 3 Pondure, circle. 

4 JBxpiate, bring to an end ^ Will, i.e. will be wary. 
^ For fear, &c. -for fear of not being trusted; or fear- 
ing to trust myself. 


0, let my books be, then, the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking breast; 

Who plead for love, and look for recompense, 
hlore than that tongue that more hath more ex- 
press’d. 

0, learn to read what silent love hath writ: 

To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine wit. 

XXIV. 

Mine eye hath play’d the painter, and hath stell’d^ 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart; 

My body is the frame wherein ’t is held, 

And perspective it is best painter’s art. 

For through the painter must you see his skill, 

To find where your true image pictur’d lies; 

Which in my bosom’s shop is hanging still, 

That hath his windows glazed with thine eyes. 
Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have done: 
Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine for me 
Are windows to my breast, where -thro ugh the sun 
Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee; 

Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their art, 
They draw but what they see, know not the heart. 

XXY. 

Let those who are in favour with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast, 

Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars. 
Unlook’d for® joy in that I honour most. 

Great princes’ favourites their fair leaves spread 
But as the marigold at the sun’s eye; 

And in themselves their pride lies buried, 

For at a frown they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior famoused for fight. 

After a thousand victories once foil’d, 

Is from tiio book of honour razed quite. 

And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d: 

Then happy I, that love and am belov’d 
Where I may not remove nor be remov’d. 

XXVL 

Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 

To thee I send this written embassage, 

To witness duty, not to show my wit: 

Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it, 
But that I hope some good conceit® of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will bestow it; 

y StelVd, painted s trnZoofc'd /or = unnoticed, 

3 Good conceit, kindness. * Bestow, lodge. 
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Till whatsoeYei' star that guides my moving, 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect, 

And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving, 

To show me worthy of thy sweet respect: 

Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee; 
Till then not show my head where thou mayst 
prove ^ me. 

XXVTL 

Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tir’d; 

But then begins a journey in my head, 

To work my mind, when body’s work ’s expir’d: 
For then my thoughts, from far where I abide. 
Intend 2 a zealous pilgrimage to thee. 

And keep my drooping eyelids open wide. 
Looking on darkness which the blind do see: 

Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 

Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 

Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new. 
Lo, thus, by day my limbs, by night my mind, 
For thee and for myself no quiet find. 

XXYIII. 

How can I, then, return in happy plight, 

That am debarr’d the benefit of rest ? 

AVhen day’s oppression is not eas’d by night, 

and niglit by day, oppreasM? 
And each, though enemies to cither’s reign, 

Bo in consent shake hands to torture me; 

The one by toil, the other to complain 
How far I toil, still farther off from thee. 

I tell the day, to please him, thou art bright. 

And dost him grace when clouds do blot the 
heaven: 

So flatter I the swart-complexion’d night; 

When sparkling stars twire^ not, thou gild’st the 
even.' 

But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer, 
And night doth nightly make grief’s length 
seem stronger. 

XXIX. 

When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cjries. 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featur’d like him, like him with friends possess’d, 

1 Prove, test. 2 Intend, pursue. s Ticfire=^Qe-g. 
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Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee, — and then my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 
For thy sweet love remember’d such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 

XXX. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unus’d to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless^ night, 
And weep afresh love’s long-since-cancell’d woe, 
And moan th’ expense^ of many a vanish’d sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 
All losses are restor’d, and sorrows end. 

XXXI. 

Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts, 

Which I by lacking have supposed dead; 

And there reigns love, and all love’s loving parts, 
And all those friends which I thought buried. 
How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear-religious love stol’n from mine eye, 

As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things remov’d, that hidden in thee lie I 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live^ 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone. 

Who all their parts of me to thee did give; 

That due® of many now is thine alone: 

Their images I lov’d I view in thee, 

And thou, all they, hast all the all of me.^ 

XXXII. 

If thou survive my well- contented day, 

When that churl Death my bones with dust shall 
cover, 

And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover, — 


^ Dateless, without date, i.e, limit. 

6 Expense, loss ® Due, i.e. to me. 
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Compare them with the bettering of the time, 
And though they be outstripp’d by every pen, 
Eeserve them for^ my love, not for their rhyme. 
Exceeded by the height of happier ^ men. 

0, then vouchsafe me but this loving thought, — 
Had my friend’s Muse grown with this growing 
age, 

A dearer birth than this his love had brought. 

To march in ranks of better equipage: 

But since he died, and poets better prove, 
Theirs for their style I’ll read, his for his love.” 

XXXIII. 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain- tops with sovereign eye. 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on Ins celestial face, 

And from the fdrlorn world his visage hide. 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace: 

Even so my sun one early morn did shine 
With all- triumphant splendour on my brow; 

But, out, alack! he was but one hour mine. 

The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth; 
Suns of the world may stain ^ when heaven’s sun 
stameth. 

XXXIY. 

Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day. 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 

To let base clouds o’ertake me in my 'way, 

Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke 
’Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break, 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face. 

For no man well of such a salve can speak 
That heals the wound, and cures not the disgrace : 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss : 

Th’ offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence’s cross. 

Ah, but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds. 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds. 

XXXY. 

No more be griev’d at that which thou hast done : 
Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud ; 

1 For~foT sake of. 

2 Happier, more felicitous as writers. 

® Stain, be eclipsed or grow dim. ^ Smoke, vapour. 


Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 

And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 

All men make faults, and even I in this, 
Authdrizing thy trespass with compare,^ 

Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss, 

Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are ; 

For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense, — 

Thy adverse party is thy advocate, — 

And ’gainst myself a lawful plea commence : 

Such civil war is in my love and hate. 

That I an accessary needs must be 

To that sweet thief which sourly robs from me. 

XXXYI. 

Let me confess that we two must be twain. 
Although our undivided loves are one : 

So shall those blots that do with me remain, 
Without thy help, by me be borne alone. 

In our two loves there is but one respect. 

Though in our lives a separable^ spite. 

Which though it alter not love’s sole effect. 

Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love’s delight. 

I may not evermore acknowledge thee. 

Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame; 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 

Unless thou take that honour from thy name: 

But do not so; I love thee in such sort, 

As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 

XXXYII. 

As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth. 

So I, made lame^ by fortune’s dearest spite, 

Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth; 

For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 

Or any of these all, or all, or more. 

Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 

I make my love engrafted to this store: 

So then I am not lame, poor, nor despis’d. 

Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give, 
That I in thy abundance am suffic’d, 

And by a part of all thy glory live. 

Look, what is best, that best I wish in thee: 
This wish I have; then ten times happy me! 

XXXYIII. 

How can my Muse want subject to invent. 

While thou dost breathe, that pour’st into my verse 

« Compare, i e. the previous comparisons. 

® Separable, that separates us. 

7 Made lame, used vaguely to imply “disabled." 
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Thine own sweet argumentj^ too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse? 

0, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight; 

For who ’s so dumb that cannot write to thee. 
When thou thyself dost give invention light? 

Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth 
Thau those old nine which rhymers invocate; 

And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 

If my slight Muse do please these curious days, 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 

XXXIX. 

0, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me? 

What can mine own praise to mine own self bring? 
And what is ’t but mine own when I praise thee? 
Even for this let us divided live, 

And our dear love lose name of single one. 

That by this separation I may give 

That due to thee which thou deserv’st alone. 

0 absence, what a torment wouldst thou prove. 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
To entertain^ the time with thoughts of love, — 
Which time and though ts so sweetly doth deceive, — 

And that thou teachest how to make one twain, 
By praising him here who doth hence remain! 

XL. 

Take all my loves, my love, yea, take them all; 
What hast thou then more than thou hadst before? 
No love, my love, that thou mayst true love call; 
All mine was thine before thou hadst this more. 
Then, if for my love thou my love receivest, 

1 cannot blame thee for my love thou usest; 

But yet be blam’d, if thou thyself deceivest 
By wilful taste of what^ thyself refusest. 

I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 

Although thou steal thee all my poverty;^ 

And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 
To bear love’s wrong than hate’s known injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows. 
Kill me with spites; yet we must not be foes. 

XLI. 

Those pretty wrongs that liberty commits, 

When I am sometime absent from thy heart, 

1 Argument, subject. 

2 Bntertciin, pass. s i e. maniage. 

4 Poweriy, the poor things I have 
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Thy beauty and thy years full well befits, 

For still temptation follows where thou art. 
Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assail’d; 

And when a woman woos, what woman’s son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevail’d? 

Ay me! but yet thou mightst my seat forbear. 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forc’d to break a twofold truth, 
Heis,^ by thy beauty tempting her to thee. 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me. 

XLII. 

That thou hast her, it is not all my grief. 

And yet it may be said I lov’d her dearly; 

That she hath thee, is of my w^ailing chief, 

A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 
Loving offenders, thus I wdll excuse ye: — 

Thou dost love her, because thou know’st I love her; 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 
Suffering my friend for my sake to approve her. 
If I lose thee, my loss is my love’s gain, 

And losing her, my friend hath found that loss; 
Both find each other, and I lose both twain, 

And both for my sake lay on me this cross: 

But here ’s the joy,— my friend and I are one; 
Sweet flattery!— then she loves but me alone. 

XLIII. 

When most I wink,^ then do mine eyes best see, 
For all the day they view things unrespected; 

But w^hen I sleep, in dreams they look on thee. 
And, darkly bright, are bright in dark directed. 
Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make 
bright, 

How would thy shadow’s form form happy show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light, 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so! 

How would, I say, mine eyes be blessed made 
By looking on thee in the living day. 

When in dead night thy fair imperfect shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth stay! 
All days are nights to see^ till I see thee, 

And nights bright days when dreams do show 
thee me. 


5 Hers, i e. to Shakespeare. 
5 A'TQprom, make trial of. 

7 Wink, close the eyes. 

8 To see, i e. to the sight. 
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xLiy. 

If the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way; 

For then, despite of space, I would be brought, 
From limits far remote, where thou dost stay. 

No matter then although my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth remov’d from thee; 

For nimble thought can jump both sea and land. 
As soon as think the place where he would be. 

But, ah, thought kills me, that I am not thought. 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone. 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought. i 
I must attend time’s leisure with my moan; 
Eeceiving naught by elements so slow 
But heavy tears, badges of either’s woe: 

XLY. 

The other two, slight air and purging fire. 

Are both with thee, wherever I abide; 

The first my thought, the other my desire. 

These present-absent with swift motion slide. 

For when these quicker elements are gone 
In tender embassy of love to thee. 

My life, being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppress’d with melancholy; 
Until life’s composition be recur’d 
By those swift messengers return’d from thee, 
Who even but now come back again, assur’d 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me: 

This told, I joy; but then no longer glad, 

‘I send them back again, and straight grow sad. 

XLYI. 

Mine eye and heart arc at a mortal war. 

How to divide the conquest of thy sight; 

Mine eye my heart thy picture’s sight would bar. 
My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 

My heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie, — 
A closet never pierc’d with crystal eyes, — 

But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To ’cide^ this title is impanneled 
A quest 3 of thoughts, all tenants to the heart; 
And by their verdict is determined 
The clear eye’s moiety‘s and the dear heart’s part: 
As thus, — mine eye’s due is thy outward part, 
And my heart’s right thy inward love of heart. 


1 Wrought, composed of. 2 'Cide, decide. 
3 jury. 4 Moioty, share. 


XLYIL 

Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took, 

And each doth good turns now unto the other; 
When that mine eye is famish’d for a look, 

Or heart in love with sighs himself doth smother 
With my love’s picture then my eye doth feast, 
And to the painted banquet bids my heart; 
Another time mine eye is m}’- heart’s guest. 

And in his thoughts of love doth share a part: 

So, either by thy picture or my love. 

Thyself away art present still with me; 

For thou not farther than my thoughts canst move 
And I am still with them, and they with thee; 

Or, if they sleep, thy picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to heart’s and eye’s delight. 

XLYIII. 

How careful was I, when I took my ’way, 

Each trifle under truest bars to thrust, 

That to my use it might unused stay 

From hands of flilscliood, in sure wards of trust! 

But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are, 

Most worthy comfort, now my greatest grief, 
Thou, best of dearest, and mine only care, 

Art left the prey of every vulgar thief. 

Thee have I not lock’d up in any chest, 

Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art, 
Within the gentle closure of my breast, 

From whence at pleasure thou mayst come and part; 
And even thence thou wilt be stol’n, I fear, 

For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear. 

XLIX. 

Against that time, if ever that time come, 

When I shall sec thee frown on my defects, 
Whenas thy love hath cast his utmost sum,*^ 

Call’d to that audit by advis’d respects; 
xVgainst that time when thou shalt strangely^ pass, 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye, 
When love, converted from the thing it was. 

Shall reasons find of settled gravity, — 

Against that time do I ensconce^ me here 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert, 

And this my hand against myself uprear, 

To guard the lawful reasons on thy part: 

To leave poor mo thou hast the strength of laws, 
Since why to love I can allege no cause. 

5 Cast Ms utmost closed tlie account. 

8 Strangely, i.e. not recognizing me. 

E^isconoe, shelter. 
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L. 

'H.ovr heavy do I journey on the vay, 

\Yhen what I seek — my weary travel’s end — 

Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 

“Thus far the miles are measur’d from thy friend!” 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe. 

Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me. 

As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His rider lov’d not speed, being made from thee : 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide; 

Which heavily he answers with a groan. 

More sharp to me than spurring to his side; 

For that same groan doth put this in my mind, — 
My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 

LI. 

Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 
Of my dull bearer when from thee I speed: 

From where thou art why should I haste me thence? 
Till I return, of posting is no need. 

0, what excuse will my poor beast then find. 
When swift extremity^ can seem but slow? 

Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind. 
In winged speed no motion shall I know: 

Then can no horse with my desire keep pace; 
Therefore desire, of perfect’st love being made. 
Shall neigh, no dull flesh in his fiery race; 

But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade, — 
Since from thee going he went wilful-slow, 
Towards thee I ’ll run, and give him leave to go. 2 

LII. 

So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure, 
The which he will not every hour survey, 

For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 
Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 

Since, seldom coming, in the long year set. 

Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 

Or captain^ jewels in the carcanetA 

So is the time that keeps you, as my chest, 

Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide. 

To make some special instant special blest, 

By new unfolding his imprison’d pride. 

Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope. 
Being had, to triumph, being lack’d, to hope. 

1 Extremity, i.e extreme swiftness, 

2 Go, walk. 8 Captain, chief. 

A Carcanet, necklace. 
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LIII. 

What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 

And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 
Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you; 

On Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set, 

And you in Grecian tires are painted new: 

Speak of the spring, and foison of the year; 

The one^ doth shadow of your beauty show. 

The other® as your bounty doth appear; 

And you in ever}^ blessed shape we know. 

In all external grace you have some part, 

But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 

LIV. 

0, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms^ have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses: 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unwoo’d, and unrespected fade; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made: 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall vade, ® by verse distills your truth. 

LY. 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme; 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents® 
Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time. 
When wasteful -war shall statues overturn. 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 

’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 

Ton live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 

8 The one, the spring 

6 The other, the foison (abundance) of the year. 

‘i' Canker-blooms, wild roses. s Yade~ia6.e. 

9 These contents, i,e. his verse. 
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LYI. 

Sweet love, renew thy force; be it not said 
Thy edge should blunter be than appetite, 

Which but to-day by feeding is allay’d, 

To-morrow sharpen’d in his former might: 

So, love, be thou; although to-day thou fill 
Thy hungry eyes even till they wink with fulness, 
To-morrow see again, and do not kill 
The spirit of love with a perpetual dullness. 

Let this sad interim like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore, where two contracted new 
Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 
Eeturn of love,^ more blest may be the view; 

Or call it winter, which, being full of care. 
Makes summer’s welcome thrice more wish’d, 
more rare. 

LVII. 

Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire? 

I have no precious time at all to spend. 

Nor services to do, till you require. 

Nor dare I chide the world- without-end hour 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you. 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu ; 

Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose. 

But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 
Save, where 2 you are how happy you make those. 
So true a fool is love, that in your will. 

Though you do any thing, he thinks no ill. 

LYIII. 

That God forbid that made me first your slave, 

I should in thought control^ your times of pleasure. 
Or at your hand th’ account of hours to crave. 
Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure! 

0, let me suffer, being at your beck, 

Th’ imprison’d absence of your liberty; 

And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each check, 
Without accusing you of injury. 

Be where you list, your charter is so strong. 

That you yourself may privilege your time 
To what you will; to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 

I am to wait, though waiting so be hell; 

Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 

1 Return of love, i e their love retunied. 

2 Where, i e those who are where you are 
s Control, restrain. 


LIX. 

If there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguil’d. 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burden of a former child ! 

0, that record could with a backward look. 

Even of five hundred courses of the sun, 

Show me your image in some antique book. 

Since mind at first in character was done ! 

That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame; 

Whether we are mended, or wh§r better they. 

Or whether revolution be the same. 

0, sure I am, the wits of former days 
To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 

LX. 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Bach changing place with that which goes before, 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity, once in the main^ of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d, 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight. 

And Time that gave doth now his gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 
x\nd nothing stands but for his scythe to mow: 
And yet, to times in hope^ my verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

LX I. 

Is it thy will thy image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night? 

Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken, 
While shadows like to thee do mock my sight? 

Is it thy spirit that thou send’st from thee 
So far from home into my deeds to pry, 

To find out shames and idle hours in me, 

The scope and tenour of thy jealousy? 

0, no ! thy love, though much, is not so great: 

It is my love that keeps mine eye awake; 

Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat,® 

To play the watchman ever for thy sake : 

For thee watch I whilst thou dost wake elsewhere. 
From me far oiff, with others all too near. 

^ Main, very fulness of; or perhaps matw==sea. 

5 In hope, future. 

6 Defeat, destroy. 
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LXIL 

Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 

And all my soul, and all my every part; 

And for this sin there is no remedy, 

It is so grounded inward in my heart 
llethinks no face so gracious is as mine, 

No shape so true,, no truth, of such account; 

And for myself mine own worth do define. 

As I all other in all worths surmount. 

But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity. 

Mine own self-love quite contrary I read; 

Self so self-loving were iniquity. 

’T is thee, myself,^ that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 

LXIII. 

Against 2 my love shall be, as I am now. 

With Time’s injurious hand crush’d and o’erwom; 
When hours have drain’d his blood, and fill’d his 
brow 

With lines and wrinkles; when his youthful morn 
Hath travell’d on to age’s steepy night; 

And all those beauties whereof now he’s king 
Are vanishing or vanish’d out of sight, 

Stealing away the treasure of his spring; 

For such a time do I now fortify 
Against confounding age’s cruel knife. 

That he shall never cut from memory 
My sweet love’s beauty, though my lover’s life: 
His beauty shall in these black lines be seen. 
And they shall live, and he in them still green. 

LXIY. 

When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defac’d 
The rich-proud cost of outworn buried age; 

When sometime lofty towers I see down-raz’d, 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage; 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 

And the firm soil win of the ’watery main, 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store 
When I have seen such interchange of state. 

Or state itself confounded to decay; 

Puin hath taught me thus to ruminate, — 

That Time will come and take my love away. 

This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 

1 Myself, who art myself. 

5* Against, i e. against the time when. 
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LXY. 

Since brass, nor stone^ nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power. 

Plow with this rage shall beauty hold a plea,^ 
Whose action is no stronger than a fiower? 

0, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 

Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays? 

0 fearful meditation! where, alack. 

Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 
Or 'who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 

0, none, unless this miracle have might. 

That ill black ink my love may still shine bright. 

LXYI. 

Tir’d with all these, for restful death I cry, — 

As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily^ forsworn, 

And gilded honour shamefully misplac’d, 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 

And light perfection wrongfully disgrac’d, 

And strength by limping sway disabled, 

And art made tongue-tied by authority, 

And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill. 

And simple truth miscall’d simplicity,® 

And captive good attending captain ill: — 

Tir’d with all these, from these would I be gone. 
Save that, to die,® I leave my love alone. 

LXYII. 

Ah, wherefore wdth infection should he live, 

And with his presence grace impiety. 

That sin by him advantage should achieve. 

And lace^ itself with his society? 

Why should false painting imitate his cheek. 

And steal dead seeing of his living hue ? 

Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow, since his rose is true ? 

Why should he live, now Nature bankrupt is. 
Beggar’d of blood to blush through lively veins? 
For she hath no exchequer now but his, 

And, proud of many, lives upon his gains. 

0, him she stores, to show what wealth she had 
In days long since, before these last so bad. 

3 Bold a plea, resist. 4 Unhappily, wrongfully. 

5 Simplicity, folly. 

c To die, i e. by dying. ^ Lace, adorn 
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LXVIIL 

Thus is his cheek the map^ of days outworn, 

When beauty liv’d and died as flowers do now, 
Before these bastard signs of fair were boin, 

Or durst inhabit on a living brow^; 

Before the golden tresses of the dead. 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 

To live a second life on second head; 

Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay: 

In him those holy antique hours are seen. 

Without all ornament, itself, and true. 

Making no summer of another’s green, 

Bobbing no old to dress his beauty new; 

And him as for a map doth Nature store, 

To show false Art what beauty was of yore. 

LXIX. 

Those parts of thee that the world’s eye doth view 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend; 
All tongues, the voice of souls, give thee that due. 
Uttering bare'*^ truth, even so as foes commend. 
Thy outward thus with outward praise is crown’d; 
But those same tongTies, that give thee so thine own. 
In other accents do this praise confound 
By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 

They look into^ the beauty of thy mind. 

And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds; 
Then, churls, their thoughts, although their eyes 
were kind, 

To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds: 
But why thy odour matcheth not thy show. 

The soil is this, — that thou dost common grow. 

LXX. 

That thou art blam’d shall not be thy defect. 

For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair; 

The ornament of beauty is suspect, 

A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 

So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being woo’d of time; 

For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love, 

And thou present’s! a pure unstained prime. 

Thou hast pass’d by the ambush of young days, 
Either not assail’d, or victor being charg’d;^ 

Yet this thy praise can not bo so thy praise. 

To tie up envy evermore enlarg’d : 

1 Map, IX the surface on which they are drawn. 

2 Bare; bare is emphatic: they only give the scantiest 

praise 3Jji«o=uuto, 

Charg'd, put on trial. 


If some suspect^ of ill mask’d not thy show, 
Then thoualone kingdoms of hearts shouldst owe. 

LXXI. 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell • 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so. 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

0, if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay. 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse; 

But let your love even with my life decay; 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 

LXXII. 

0, lest the world should task you to recite 
What merit liv’d in me, that you should love 
After my death, — dear love, forget me quite. 

For you in me can nothing worthy prove; 

Unless you would devise some virtuous lie. 

To do more for me than mine own desert, 

And hang more praise upon deceased I 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart: 

0, lest your true love may seem false in this, 

That you for love speak well of me untrue. 

My name be buried where my body is, 

And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 

For I am sham’d by that which I bring forth, 
xVnd so should you, to love things nothing worth. 

LXXIII. 

That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west; 

Which by and by black night doth take away. 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consum’d with that which it was nourish’d by. 


5 Suspect, suspicion. 
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This thou perceiv’st, vhich makes thy love 
more strong, 

To love that well which thou must leave ere long: 
LXXIY. 

But be contented : when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 

My life hath in this line some interest, 

Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 
When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee: 

The earth can have but earth, which is his due; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me* 

So, then, thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 

The prey of worms, my body being dead; 

'The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife, 

Too base of thee to be remembered. 

The worth of that is that which it contains. 

And that is this, and this with thee remains. 

LXXY. 

So are you to my thoughts as food to life. 

Or as sweet-season’d showers are to the ground; 
And for the peace ^ of you I hold such strife 
As ’twixt a miser and his wealth is found; 

Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 
Doubting the filching age -will steal his treasure; 
Now counting best to be with you alone. 

Then better’d that the world may see my pleasure: 
Sometime all full with feasting on your sight, 

And by and by clean starved for a look; 
Possessing or pursuing no delight. 

Save what is had or must from you be took. 

Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day. 

Or gluttoning on all, or all away. 

LXXYI. 

Why is my verse so barren of new pride. 

So far from variation or quick change? 

Why, with the time, do I not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange? 
Why write I still all one, ever the same, 

And keep invention in a noted weed,^ 

That every word doth almost tell my name. 
Showing their birth, and where they did proceed? 
0, know, sweet love, I always write of you, 

And you and love are still my argument; 

1 Peace, eu5oyment, 

^ In a noted weed, in a style which now is so well known 
to all the world. 
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So all my best is dressing old words new, 
Spending again what is already spent: 

For as the sun is daily new and old. 

So IS my love still telling what is told. 

LXXYII. 

Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear^ 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste; 

The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will bear, 
And of this book this learning mayst thou taste. 
The wrinkles which thy^ glass will truly show. 

Of mouthed graves will give thee memory; 

Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth mayst know 
Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 

Look, what thy memory can not contain, 

Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find 
Those chtildren nurs’d, deliver’d from thy brain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 

These offices,® so oft as thou wilt look, 

Shall profiit thee, and much enrich thy book. 

LXXYIII. 

So oft have I invok’d thee for my Muse, 

And found such fair assistance in my verse, 

As every alien pen hath got my use. 

And under ^ thee their poesy disperse. 

Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing, 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 

Have added feathers to the learned’s wing, 

And given grace a double® majesty. 

Yet be most proud of that which I compile,® 
Whose influence is thine, and born of thee: 

In others’ works thou dost but mend the style, 
And arts with thy sweet graces graced be; 

But thou art all my art, and dost advance^ 

As high as learning my rude ignorance. 

LXXIX. 

Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid, 

My verse alone had all thy gentle grace; 

But now my gracious numbers are decay’d, 

And my sick Muse doth give another place. 

I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 
Deserves the travail of a worthier pen; 

Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent 
He robs thee of, and pays it thee again. 

He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 
Prom thy behaviour; beauty doth he give, 

s Offices, duties carried out. ^ Under, under cover of. 

Double, i e. of grace and learning. 

6 Compile, compose. 7 Advayice, uplift. 
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And found it in thy cheek; he can afford 
Ko praise to thee but what in thee doth live. 

Then thank him not for that which he doth say, 
Since what he owes thee thou thyself dost pay. 

LXXX. 

0, how I faint when I of you do write, 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 

And in the praise thereof spends all his might. 

To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame! 
But since your worth, wide as the ocean is, 

The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 

My saucy bark, inferior far to his. 

On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 

Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 

While he upon your soundless deep doth ride; 

Or, being wreck’d, I am a worthless boat. 

He of tall building and of goodly pride: 

Then if he thrive, and I be cast away, 

The worst was this, — my love was my decay. 

LXXXL 

Or I shall live your epitaph to make. 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten; 

From hence your memory death cannot take. 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 

Your name from hence immortal life shall have. 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die: 
The earth can yield me but a common grave. 
When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse. 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read; 

And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world ^ are dead; 
You still shall live, — such virtue hath my pen, — 
Where breath most breathes — even in the mouths 
of men. 

LXXXII. 

I grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 

And therefore mayst without attaint^ o’erlook 
The dedicated words which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 

Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 

Finding thy worth a limit past my praise; 

And therefore art enforc’d to seek anew 
Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days. 
And do so, love; yet when they have devis’d 
What strained^ touches rhetoric can lend, 

T- This world, i e. this present age. 

2 Attaint, shame. » Strained, exaggerated. 


Thou truly fair wert truly sympathiz’d 
In true-plain words by thy true-telling friend; 
And their gross painting might be better us’d 
Where cheeks need blood, — in thee it is abus’d. 

LXXXIIL 

I never saw that you did painting need, 

And therefore to your fair no painting set; 

I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a poet’s debt: 

And therefore have I slept in^ your report, 

That you yourself, being extant, well might show 
How far a modern^ quill doth come too short, 
Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow. 
This silence for my sin you did impute, 

Which shall be most my glory, being dumb; 

For I impair not beauty, being mute, 

When others would give life, and bring a tomb. 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. 

LXXXIV. 

Who is it that says most? which can say more 
Than this rich praise — that you alone are you? 

In whose cdnfine immured is the store 
Which should example where your equal grew. 
Lean penury within that pen doth dwell 
That to his subject lends not some small glory; 
But he that writes of you, if he can tell 
That you are you, so dignifies his story : 

Let him but copy what in you is writ, 

Not making worse what nature made so clear, 
And such a counterpart® shall fame his wit, 
Making his style admired every where. 

You to your beauteous blessings add a curse, 
Being fond on praise, which makes your praises 
worse. 

LXXXY. 

My tongue-tied Muse in manners holds her still, 
While comments of your praise, richly compil’d. 
Reserve their character with golden quill, 

And precious phrase by all the Muses fil’d. 

I think good thoughts, whilst other write good 
words. 

And, like unletter’d clerk, still cry “Amen” 

To every hymn that able spirit affords, 

In polish’d form of well-refined pen. 

4 Slept in, been slow to tell of you. 

5 Sfodern, haclmeyed. 

6 Counterpart, exact reproduction. 
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Hearing j^on prais’d, I say “’Tis so, ’tis true,” 
And to the most of praise add something more; 
But that is^ in my thought, whose love to you, 
Though words come hindmost, hoi ds his rank before. 
Then others for the breath of words respect, — 
I^te for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect 

LXXXVI. 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse. 

Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you. 

That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse. 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead? 

No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence. 

As victors, of my silence cannot boast; 

I was not sick of any fear from thence: 

But when your countenance fill’d up his line. 
Then lacked I matter; that enfeebled mine. 

LXXXYII. 

Fare'well ! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate: 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but by thy granting? 

And for that riches where is my deserving? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting. 

And so my patent ^ back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not 
knowing, 

Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistaking; 

So thy great gift, upon misprision ^ growing, 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth fiatter, 
In sleep a king, but ivaking no such matter. 

LXXXVIII. 

When thou shalt be dispos’d to set me light, 

And place my merit in the eye of scorn. 

Upon thy side against myself I ’ll fight, 

And prove thee virtuous, though thou art forsworn. 
With mine own weakness being best acquainted, 
Upon thy part I can set down a story 
Of faults conceal’d, wherein I am attainted; 

1 That is, i e. there is that. 

2 Patent, privilege, claim. » Misprision, mistake. 
^ Set me light, value me little. 
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That thou, in losing me, shalt win much glory: 
And I by this will be a gainer too; 

For bending all my loving thoughts on thee. 

The injuries that to myself I do. 

Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me. 

Such is my love, to thee I so belong, 

That for thy right myself will bear all wrong. 

LXXXIX. 

Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault. 

And I will comment upon that offence: 

Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt. 
Against thy reasons making no defence. 

Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill, 

To set a form upon desired change, 

As I ’ll myself disgrace : knowing thy will, 

I will acquaintance strangle,^ and look strange; 

Be absent from thy walks; and in my tongue 
Thy sweet-beloved name no more shall dwell. 

Lest I, too much profane, should do it wrong. 

And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 

For thee, against myself I ’ll vow debate, 

For I must ne’er love him whom thou dost hate. 

XC. 

Then hate me when thou wdlt; if ever, now^; 

Now^ while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow. 

And do not drop in for an after-loss: 

Ah, do not, when my heart hath scap’d this sorrow 
Come in the rearward of a conquer’d woe; 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

To linger out a purpos’d overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last. 

When other petty griefs have done their spite, 

But in the onset come, so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune’s might; 

And other strains® of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compar’d with loss of thee wdll not seem so. 

XCI. 

Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 
Some in their wealth, some in their bodies’ force; 
Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill; 
Some in th eir hawks and h ounds, some in their horse ; 
And every humour hath his adjunct pleasure’. 
Wherein it finds a joy above the rest: 

But these particulars are not my measure;’’ 

All these I better in one general best. 

6 Strangle, extinguish s strains, touches. 

^ My measure, to my taste. 
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Thy love is better than high birth to me, 

Eicher than wealth, prouder than garments’ cost, 
Of more delight than hawks or hoises be; 

And having thee, of all men’s pride I boast: 
Wretched in this alone, that thou mayst take 
All this away, and me most wretched make. 

XGII. 

But do thy worst to steal thyself aw\ay, 

For term of life thou art assured mine; 

And life no longer than thy love will stay, 

For it depends upon that love of thine 
Then need' I not to fear the w'orst of w’rongs, 

When in the least of them my life hath end. 

I see a better state to me belongs 
Than that which on thy humour doth depend : 
Thou canst not vex me wdth inconstant mind, 
Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie. 

0, what a happy title do I find, 

Happy to have thy love, happy to die ! 

But what ’s so blessed-fair that fears no blot? 
Thou mayst be false, and yet I know it not: 

XCIII. 

So shall I live, supposing thou art true, 

Like a deceived husband; so love’s fiice 
May still seem love to me, though alter’d new; 
Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place • 

For there can live no hatred in thine eye. 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 

In many’s looks the false heart’s history 
Is writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles strange; 
But heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell; 
Whate’er thy thoughts or thy heart’s workings be, 
Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness tell. 
How like Eve’s apple doth thy beauty grow, 

If thy sw^eet virtue answer not thy show ! 

XCIV. 

They that have powder to hurt and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show,^ 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow"; 

They rightly do inherit heaven’s graces, 

And husband nature’s riclies from expense; 

They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 

The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 


1 Show, i.e. show they could do. 


Though to itself it only live and die; 

But if that flower with base infection meet, 

The basest w'eed outbraves his dignity: 

For sw'eetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 
Lilies that fester ^ smell far worse than w"eeds. 

XCV. 

How sw"eet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which, like a canker m the fragrant rose. 

Doth spot the beauty of thj" budding name ! 

0, 111 w'hat sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 

That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport, 

Cannot dispraise but in^ a kind of praise; 

Naming thy name blesses an ill report 
0, what a mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out thee, 

Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot, 

And all things turn to fair that eyes can see! 

Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege; 
The hardest knife ill-us’d doth lose his edge. 

XCYI. 

Some say, thy fault is youth, some wantonness; 
Some say, thy grace is youth and gentle sport; 
Both grace and faults are lov’d of more and less: 
Thou mak’st faults graces that to thee resort. 

As on the finger of a throned queen 
The basest jewel wdll be well esteem’d, 

So are those errors that in thee are seen 
To truths translated, 4 and for true things deem’d. 
How many lambs might the stern wolf betray, 

If like a lamb he could his looks translate ! 

How many gazers mightst thou lead aw’ay. 

If thou w'ouldst use the strength of all thy state! 
But do not so ; I love thee in such sort, 

As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 

XCYII. 

How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen! 
What old December’s bareness every where ! 

And yet this time remov’d^ was summer’s time; 
The teeming autumn, big with rich increase, 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime. 

Like widow’d wombs after their lords’ decease: 
Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 
But hope of orphans and unfather’d fruit; 

2 Fester, rot. s in, i e. without in a way praising, 
i Translated, changed. s Remov'd, t.e. passed. 
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For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 

And, thou away, the very birds are mute; 

Or, if they sing, ’t is with so dull a cheer. 

That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s near. 

XCYIIL 

From you have I been absent in the spring. 

When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim. 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing. 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 

Could make me any summer’s story tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they 
grew : 

Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose; 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you, — you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away, 

As with your shadow I with these did play: 

XCIX. 

The forward violet thus did I chide: — 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet 
that smells, 

If not from my love’s breath ? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells 
In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dy’d. 

The lily I condemned for thy hand;^ 

And buds of marjoram had stol’n thy hair: 

The roses fearfully on thorns ^ did stand. 

One blushing shame, another white despair; 

A third, nor red nor white, had stoTn of both. 
And to his robbery had annex’d thy breath; 

But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 

More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 
But sweet or colour it had stoTn from thee. 

C. 

Where art thou. Muse, that thou forgett’st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might? 
Spend’st thou thy fury^ on some worthless song, 
Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light? 
Eeturn, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 

1 For thy hand, ie of having stolen the whiteness of 
thy hand. 

2 071 thorns^ said, no doubt, with a quibbling reference 
to the proverb Stand on thorns ” 

s Fury, inspiration. 


In gentle numbers time so idly spent; 

Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem, 

And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 

Rise, resty Muse, my love’s sweet face survey, 

If Time have any wrinkle graven there; 

If any, be a satire^ to decay, 

And make Time’s spoils despised every where. 
Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life; 
So thou prevent’st his scythe and crooked knife. 

CL 

0 truant Muse, what shall be thy amends 
For thy neglect of truth in beauty dy’d? 

Both truth and beauty on my love depends; 

So dost thou too, and therein dignified. 

Make answer. Muse : wilt thou not haply say, 

“ Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix’d; 
Beauty no pencil, beauty’s truth to lay;^ 

But best is best, if never intermix’d?” 

Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excuse not silence so: for’t lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb, 

And to be prais’d of ages yet to be. 

Then do thy office, Muse; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he shows now. 

CII. 

My love is strengthen’d, though more weak in 
seeming; 

1 love not less, though less the show appear: 

That love is merchandiz’d whose rich esteeming 
The owner’s tongue doth publish every where. 
Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays; 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And stops her pipe in growth of riper days: 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night. 
But that wild music burdens every bough. 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 

cm. 

Alack, what poverty my Muse brings forth. 

That having such a scope to show her pride. 

The argument, all bare,® is of more worth 
Than when it hath my added praise beside ! 

4 Satire, satirist. 5 Lay, stamp. 

^ All bare, i e. by itself ; the mere theme, apart from its 
treatment. 
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0, blame me not, if I no more can write ! 

Look in your glass, and there appears a face 
That overgoes my blunt invention quite, 

Dulling my lines, and doing me disgrace. 

Were it not sinful, then, striving to mend, 

To mar the subject that before was well? 

For to no other pass my verses tend 
Than of your graces and your gifts to tell; 

And more, much more, than in my verse can sit. 
Your own glass shows you when you look in it. 

ClY. 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old. 

For as you -were when first your eye I ey’d, 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride, 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’d, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 
Ah, yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand. 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceiv’d; 

So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand. 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceiv’d: 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred, — 
Ere you were born was beauty’s summer dead. 

CY. 

Let not my love be call’d idolatry, 

Nor my beloved as an idol show. 

Since all alike my songs and praises be 
To one, of one, still such, and ever so. 

Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, 

Still constant in a wondrous excellence; 

Therefore my verse to constancy confin’d. 

One thing expressing, leaves out difference. 

Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument, — 

Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words; 

And in this change is my invention spent, 

Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords. 
Fair, kind, and true, have often liv’d alone. 
Which three till now never kept seat in one. 

CYI. 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 
x\nd beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 

Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 


I see their antique pen would have express’d 
Even such a beauty as you master^ now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring; 

And, for they look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing: 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

CYI I. 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the lease of my true love control, 
Suppos’d as forfeit to a ednfin’d doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endur’d, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assur’d, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and death to me subscribes,^ 
Since, spite of him, I ’ll live in this poor rhyme, 
While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes: 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent. 

CYIIL 

What ’s in the brain, that ink may character, 
Which hath not figur’d to thee my true spirit? 
What 's new to speak, what new to register, 

That may express my love, or thy dear merit? 
Nothing, sweet boy; but yet, like prayers divine, 
I must each day say o’er the very same; 

Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine, 
Even as when first I hallow’d thy fair name. 

So that eternal love in love’s fresh case 
Weighs not the dust and injury of age. 

Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place. 

But makes antiquity for aye his page; 

Finding the first conceit of love there bred, 
Where time and outward form would show it d ead. 

CIX. 

0, never say that I was false of heart, 

Though absence seem’d my flame to qualify. ^ 

As easy might I from myself depart 

As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie : 

That is my home of love: if I have rang’d, 

Like him that travels, I return again; 

1 Master, possess. a Subscribes, yields. 

8 Qualify, temper. 
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Ju’st to the time, not with the time exchang’d, — 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 

Never believe, though in my nature reign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 

That it could so preposterously be stain’d, 

To leave for nothing all thy sum of good; 

For nothing this wide universe I call, 

Save thou, my rose; in it thou art my all. 

CX. 

Alas, ’t is true I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley^ to the view, 

Gor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most 
dear, 

Made old offences of affections new; 

Most true it is that I have look’d on truth 
Askance and strangely: but, by all above. 

These blenches^ gave my heart another youth, 
And worse essays prov’d thee my best of love. 
Now all is done, have what shall have no end: 
Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 

A god in love, to whom I am confin’d. 

Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best. 
Even to thy pure and most most loving breast. 

CXI. 

0, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of^ my harmful deeds. 

That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand; 
And almost thence my nature is subdu’d 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand: 

Pity me, then, and wish I were renew’d; 

Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eisel ’gainst my strong infection; 

No bitterness that I will bitter think. 

Nor double penance, to correct correction. 

Pity me, then, dear friend, and I assure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 

CXII. 

Your love and pity doth th’ impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamp’d upon my brow; 
For what care I who calls me well or ill. 

So you o’er-green my bad, my good allow 

1 Motley, a jester. 

2 Blenches, fallings away. 

8 Goddess of, le who is responsible for. 

^ Allow, suffer, permit. 
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You are my all-the- world, and I must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your tongue; 
None else to me, nor I to none alive. 

That my steel’d sense or changes right or wrong. 
In so profound abysm I throw all care 
Of others’ voices, that my adder’s sense’ 

To critic and to flatterer stopped are. 

Mark how with my neglect^ I do dispense. — . 
You are so strongly in my purpose bred. 

That ail the world besides methinks are dead. 

CXIII. 

Since I left you, mine eye is in my mind; 

And that which governs me to go about 
Doth part his function, and is partly blind, 

Seems seeing, but effectually^ is out; 

For it no form delivers to the heart 

Of bird, of flower, or shape, which it doth latch: 

Of his quick objects hath the mind no part, 

Nor his own vision holds what it doth catch; 

For if it see the rud’st or gentlest sight. 

The most sweet favour or deformed’st creature, 
The mountain or the sea, the day or night, 

The crow or dove, it shapes them to your feature: 
Incapable of more, replete with you, 

My most true mind thus maketh mine untrue. 

cxiy. 

Or whether doth my mind, being crown’d with you, 
Drink up the monarch’s plague, this flattery? 

Or whether shall I say, mine eye saith true. 

And that your love taught it this alchemy, 

To make of monsters and things indigest® 

Such cherubins as your sweet self resemble. 
Creating every bad a perfect best. 

As fast as objects to his beams assemble? 

0, ’tis the first; ’tis flattery in my seeing. 

And my great mind most kingly drinks it up: 
Mine eye well knows what with his^ gust is greeing. 
And to his palate doth prepare the cup: 

If it be poison’d, ’t is the lesser sin 
That mine eye loves it, and doth first begin. 

CXY. 

Those lines that I before have writ do lie, 

Even those that said I could not love you dearer: 
Yet then my judgment knew no reason why 
My most full flame should afterwards burn clearer. 

6 Neglect, i.e. heing neglected by others. 

6 Dispense with, pardon. ? Effectually, in reality. 
8 Indigeot, without form. ^ Dis, i e. the mind's. 
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But reckoning Time, whose million’d accidents 
Creep in ’twixt vows, and change decrees of kings, 
Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp’st intents. 
Divert strong minds to the course of altering things; 
Alas, why, fearing of Time’s tyranny. 

Might 1 not then say, ‘‘Now I love you best,” 
When I was certain o’er mcertainty. 

Crowning the present, doubting of the rest? 

Love is a babe; then might I not say so. 

To give full growth to that which still doth grow? 

CXVL 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

0, nol it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark. 

Whose worth ’s unknown, although his height be 
taken. 

Love s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 
But bears it out^ even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me prov’d, 

I never writ, nor no man over lov’d. 

CXVII. 

Accuse me thus: — that I have scanted all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay; 

Forgot upon your dearest love to call, 

Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day; 

That I have frequent 2 been with unknown minds. 
And given to time your own dear-purchas’d right; 
That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which should transport me farthest from your sight. 
Book both my wilfulness and errors down, 

And on just proof surmise accumulate; 

Bring me within the level ^ of your frown, 

But shoot not at me in your waken’d hate; 

Since my appeal says I did strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love. 

CXYIII. 

Like as, to make our appetites more keen. 

With eager ^ compounds we our palate urge; 

As, to prevent our maladies unseen, 

We sicken to shun sickness when we purge; 

1 Bears it out, is steadfast. 2 Frequent, intimate. 

3 Bevel, aim. 4 Eager, sharp, bitter. 


Even so, being full of your ne’er-cloying sweetness. 
To bitter sauces did I frame my feeding; 

And, sick of v elfare, found a kind of meetness 
To be diseas^d, ere that there was true needing. 
Thus policy in love, t’ anticipate 
The ills that w'ere not, grew to faults assur’d, 

And brought to medicine a healthful state, 

Which^ rank of*^ goodness, would by ill be cur’d: 
But thence I learn, and find the lesson true, 
Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. 

CXIX. 

What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 
Distiird from limbecks foul as hell within, 
Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears. 

Still losing when I saw myself to win! 

What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 
Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never! 
How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted, ® 
In the distraction of this madding fever! 

0 benefit of ill! now I find true 
That better is by evil still made bettor; 

And ruin’ d love, when it is built anew, 

Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. 
So I return rebuk’d to my content, 

And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent. 

cxx. 

That you were once unkind befriends me now, 
And for that sorrow which I then did feel 
Needs must I under my transgression bow. 

Unless my nerves were brass or hammer’d steel. 
For if you were by my unkindness shaken, 

As I by yours, you ’ve pass’d a hell of time; 

And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 
To weigh how once I suffer’d in your crime. 

0, that our night of woe might have remember’d 
My deepest sense,'*' how hard true sorrow hits, 
And soon to you, as you to me then, tender’d 
The humble salve which wounded bosoms fits! 
But that your trespass now becomes a fee;® 
Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom me. 

CXXI. 

’T is better to be vile than vile esteemed, 

When not to be® receives reproach of being; 

And the just pleasure lost, which is so deem’d 
Not by our feeling, but by others’ seeing: 

3 0/, in respect of. 6 Fitted, tortured as by fits. 

7 Deepest sense, i.e wkat I had felt so deeply. 

8 Fee, pledge, guarantee. Be, i e. vile. 
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For should others’ false-adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 

Which in their wills count bad what I think good? 
iNTo, — I am that I am; and they that level 
At my abuses reckon up their own; 

I may be straight, though they themselves be bevel 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown; 
Unless this general evil they maintain, — 

All men are bad, and in their badness reign. 

CXXII. 

Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full character’d with lasting memory, ^ 

Which shall above that idle rank remain, 

Beyond all date, even to eternity: 

Or, at the least, so long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to subsist; 

Till each to raz’d oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be miss’d. 

That poor retention could not so much hold, 

Xor need I tallies^ thy dear love to score; 
Therefore to give them from me was I bold, 

To trust those tables that receive thee more: 

To keep an adjunct to remember thee 
Were to import forgetfulness in me. 

CXXIII. 

Ko, Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change: 
Thy pyramids built up with newer might 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange; 

They are but dressings of a former sight. ^ 

Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou dost foist upon us that is old; 

And rather make them born to our desire 
Than think that we before have heard them told. 
Thy registers and thee I both defy, 

Hot wondering at the present nor the past; 

For thy records and what we see do lie, 

Made more or less by thy continual haste. 

This I do vow, and this shall ever be, 

I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee. 

exxiv. 

If my dear love were but the child of state, 

It might for Fortune’s bastard be unfather’d, 

As subject to Time’s love or to Time’s hate, 


1 £evel, slanting, 2 Memory, memorials. 

» Tallies, sticks in which notches were cut as a way of 
scoring up debts. 

4 Former sight, something seen before. 
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Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers 
gather’d. 

Xo, it was builded far from accident; 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent. 

Whereto th’ inviting time our fashion calls; 

It fears not policy, ^ that heretic, 

Which works on leases of short-number’d hours, 
But all alone stands hugely politic, 

That it nor grows with heat nor drowns with showers. 
To this I witness call the fools of time, 

Which die for goodness, who have liv’d for crime. 

exxv. 

Were ’t aught to me I bore the canopy, 

With my extern the outward honouring. 

Or laid great bases for eternity. 

Which prove more short than waste or ruining? 
Have I not seen dwellers on® form and favour ^ 
Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent, 

For compound sweet forgoing simple savour, 
Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent? 

Xo, let me be obsequious in thy heart, 

And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 

Which is not mix’d with seconds,® knows no art, 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 

Hence, thou suborn’d informer ! a true soul 
When most impeach’d stands least in thy control. 

exxvi. 

0 thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 
Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his sickle, hour; 
Who hast by waning grown, and therein show’st 
Thy lovers withering, as thy sweet self grow’st ; 
If Xature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 

As thou goest onwards,® still will pluck thee back, 
She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill 
May time disgrace, and wretched minutes kill. 
Yet fear her, 0 thou minion of her pleasure ! 

She may detain, but not still keep, her treasure: 
Her audit, though delay’d, answer’d must be, 
And her quietus is to render^® thee. 


CXXYIL 

In the old age black was not counted fair, 

Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name; 

5 Policy, self-interest. 

6 Dwellers on, i.e. those who set store on. 

Favour, face. 

8 Seconds, an inferior kind of dour; hence metaphoric- 
ally, base matter, 8 Onwards, i e, towards old age. 

10 Fender, surrender. 
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But now is black beauty’s successive heir, 

And beauty slander’d with a bastard shame: 

For since each hand hath put on nature’s power, 
Fairing the foul with art’s false-borrow’d face, 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy bower, 

But is profan’d, if not lives in disgrace. 

Therefore my mistress’ brows are raven black; 
Her eyes so suited,^ and they mourners seem 
At such who, not born fair, no beauty lack, 
Slandering creation with a false esteem : 

Yet so they mourn, becoming of- their Avoe, 
That every tongue says beauty should look so. 

CXXYIII. 

How oft, when thou, my music, music play’st, 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 

Do I envy 3 those jacks ^ that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 

Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap. 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand ! 

To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 

O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more blcss’d than living lips. 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 

Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss. 

CXXIX. 

Th’ expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action; and till action, lust 
Is perjur’d, murderous, bloody, full of blame. 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; 

Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight; 

Past reason hunted; and no sooner had, 

Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait. 

On purpose laid to make the taker ^ mad: 

Mad in pursuit, and in possession so; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme; 

A bliss in proof, — and prov’d, a very woe; 

Before, a joy propos’d; behind, a dream. 

All this the world well knows; yet none knows 
well 

To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 

1 Suited, clad. 

2 Becoming of, i e, making comely; or should we read, 
in their woe ” ? 

3 Bnoy, the accent is on the last syllable. 

^ Jacks, the keys of a virginal. 

3 Taker, swallower. 


I exxx. 

My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 

Coral is far more red than her lips’ red: 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow' on her head. 

I have seen roses damask’d, red and white. 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 

I love to hear her speak, — yet well I know 
That music hath a far more pleasing sound: 

I grant I never saw a goddess go,^ — 

My mistress, when she w^alks, treads on the ground. 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 

CXXXI. 

Thou art as tyrannous, so^ as thou art. 

As those whose beauties proudly make them cruel; 
For well thou know’st to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel. 

Yet, in good faith, some say that thee behold, 
Thy face hath not the power to make love groan: 
To say they err I dare not be so bold, 

Although I swear it to myself alone. 

And, to be sure that is not false I swear, 

A thousand groans, but thinking on thy face, 

One on another’s neck,® do witness bear 
Thy black is fairest in my judgment’s place. 

In nothing art thou black save in thy deeds, 
And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds. 

CXXXI I. 

Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain, 
Have put on black, and loving moui'ners be, 
Looking wdth pretty ruth upon my pain. 

And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the gray cheeks of the cast, 

Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober W'ost, 

As those two mourning eyes become thy face: 

0, let it, then, as -well beseem thy heart 
To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace, 
And suit thy pity like in every part. 

Then will I sw-ear beauty herself is black, 

And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 

fi walk. 

^ So, ie. such as he has described her. 

8 One on another's neck, one after another. 
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CXXXIII. 

Beshrew that heart that makes my heart to groan 
Bor that deep wound it gives my friend and me ! 
Is ’t not enough to torture me alone, 

But slave to slavery my sweet’st friend must be? 
Me from myself thy cruel eye hath taken, 

And my next self thou harder hast engross’d: 

Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken; 

A torment thrice threefold thus to be cross’d. 
Prison my heart in thy steel bosom’s ward. 

But then my friend’s heart let my poor heart 
bail;^ 

Whoe’er keeps me, let my heart be his guard; 
Thou canst not then use rigour in my gaol: 

And yet thou wilt; for I, being pent in thee, 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 

CXXXIY. 

So, now I have confess’d that he is thine, 

And I myself am mortgag’d to thy will, 

Myself I ’ll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still: 

But thou wilt not, 2 nor he will not be free, 

For thou art covetous, and he is kind; 

He learn’d but, surety-like, to write for me. 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 

The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take. 

Thou usurer, that putt’st forth all to use, 

And sue a friend came debtor for my sake; 

So him I lose through my unkind abuse. 

Him have I lost; thou hast both him and me: 
He pays the whole, and yet am I not free. 

cxxxv. 

Whoever hath ner wish, thou hast thy Will^ 

And Will to boot, and Will in overplus; 

More than enough am I that vex thee still, 

To thy sweet will making addition thus. 

Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious, 

Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine? 
Shall will in others seem right gracious, 

And in my will no fair acceptance shine? 

The sea, all water, yet receives rain still, 

And in abundance addeth to his store; 

So thou, being rich in Will^ add to thy Will 
One will of mine, to make thy large Will more. 
Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill; 

Think all but one, and me in that one Will. 


1 Bail, i.e. out of prison. 2 jvof, i.e. restore him. 
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CXXXVI. 

If thy soul check thee that I come so near. 

Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Willj 
And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there; 

Thus far for love my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 

Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love. 

Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 

In things of great receipt with ease we prove 
Among a number one is reckon’d none: 

Then in the number let me pass untold. 

Though in thy store’s account I one must be; 

For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee: 
Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lov’st me, — for my name is Will. 

CXXXVIL 

Thou blind fool. Love, what dost thou to mine eyes, 
That they behold, and see not what they see? 
They know what beauty is, see where it lies, 

Yet what the best is take the worst to be. 

If eyes, corrupt by over-partial looks, 

Be anchor’d in the bay where all men ride. 

Why of eyes’ falsehood hast thou forged hooks, 
Whereto the judgment of my heart is tied? 

Why should my heart think that a several plot 
Which my heart knows the wide world’s common 
place? 

Or mine eyes seeing this, say this is not, 

To put fair truth upon so fouP a face? 

In things right-true my heart and eyes have err’d, 
And to this false plague are they now transferr’d. 

CXXXYIII. 

When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies. 

That she might think me some untutor’d youth, 
Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties. 

Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although she knows my days are past the best, 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue: 

On both sides thus is simple truth supprest. 

But wherefore says she not she is unjust? 

And wherefore say not I that I am old? 

0, love’s best habit^ is in seeming trust, 

And age in love loves not to have years told: 
Therefore I lie with her and she with me, 

And in our faults by lies we flatter’d be. 


8 Foul, ugly. 4 JSCabit, dress. 
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CXXXIX. 

0, call not me to justify the wrong 
That thy unkindness lays upon my heart; 

Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy tongue; 
Use power with power, and slay me not by art. 
Tell me thou lov’st elsewhere; but in my sight, 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside : 
What need’st thou wound with cunning, when thy 
might 

Is more than my o’erpress’d defence can bide? 

Let me excuse thee: ah, my love well knows 
Her pretty looks have been mine enemies; 

And therefore from my face she turns my foes, 
That they elsewhere might dart their injuries: 
Yet do not so; but since I am near slain, 

Kill me outright with looks, and rid my pain. 

CXL. 

Bo wise as thou art cruel; do not press 
My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain; 
Lest sorrow lend me words, and words express 
The manner of my pity- wanting pain. 

If I might teach thee wit, better it were. 

Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so;^ — 

As testy sick men, when their deaths be near. 

No news but health from their physicians know; — 
For, if I should despair, I should grow mad, 

And in my madness might speak ill of thee: 

Now this ill-wresting2 world is grown so bad. 

Mad slanderers by mad ears believed be. 

That I may not be so, nor thou belied, 

Bear thine eyes straight, though thy proud heart 
go wide. 

CXLI. 

In faith, I do not love thee with mine eyes, 

For they in thee a thousand errors note; 

But ’t is my heart that loves what they despise, 
Who, in despite of view,^ is pleas’d to dote; 
Noraremine ears with thy tongue’s tunc delighted; 
Nor tender feeling, to base touches prone, 

Nor taste, nor smell, desire to be invited 
To any sensual feast with thee alone: 

But my five wits nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee. 

Who leaves unsway’d the likeness of a man, 

Thy proud heart’s slave and vassal wretch to be: 


1 So, i e that thou dost love me. 

2 Ill-wresting, twisting to a had sense, 
s View, i.e. of what it sees. 


Only my plague thus far I count my gain, 
That she that makes me sin awards me pain ^ 

CXLII. 

Love is my sin, and th}'^ dear virtue hate. 

Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving; 

0, but with mine compare thou thine own state, 
And thou shalt find it merits not reproving; 

Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine. 

That have profan’d their scarlet ornaments 
And seal’d false bonds of love as oft as mine, 
Kobb’d others’ beds’ revenues of their rents. 

Be ’t lawful I love thee, as thou lov’st those 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine impdrtune thee: 
Root pity in thy heart, that, when it grows. 

Thy pity may deserve to pitied be. 

If thou dost seek to have what thou dost hide. 
By self-example mayst thou be denied! 

CXLTII. 

Lo, as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feather’d creatures broke away, 

Sots down her babe, and makes all swift dispatcdi 
In pursuit^ of the thing she would have stay; 
Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase, 
Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flics before her face, 

Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent: 

So runn’st thou after that which flics from thee, 
Whilst I thy babe chase thee afar behind; 

But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 

And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind: 

So will I pray that thou mayst have thy WlUf 
If thou turn back, and my loud crying still. 

CXLIY. 

Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 

Which like two spirits do suggest me still: 

The better angel is a man right fair, 

The worscr spirit a woman colour’d ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Temptoth my better angel from my side, 

And would corrupt my saint to be a devil. 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 

And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell; 

But being both from me, both to each friend,® 

I guess one angel in another’s hell: 

4 Pain, punishment. 

5 Pursuit, accented on the first syllable. 

® Both to each/Hend, i.e. friends to each other. 
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Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my had angel fire my good one out. 

CXLV. 

Those lips that Love’s own hand did make 
Breath’d forth the sound that said I hate ” 

To me that languish’d for her sake: 

But when she saw my woful state, 

Straight in her heart did mercy come, 

Chiding that tongue that ever sweet 
Was us’d in giving gentle doom; 

And taught it thus anew to greet; 

I hate ” she alter’d with an end, 

That follow’d it as gentle day 
Doth follow night, who, like a fiend, 

From heaven to hell is flown away; 

“ I hate” from hate away she threw, 

And sav’d my life, saying — “ Not you.’' 

CXLVI. 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth. 

Press’d by these rebel powers that thee array. 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth. 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess. 

Eat up thy charge? is this thy body’s end? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate^ thy store; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more: 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men. 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 

CXLVII. 

My love is as a fever, longing still 

For that which longer nurseth the disease; 

Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill, 

Th’ uncertain-sickly appetite to please. 

My reason, the physician to my love. 

Angry that his prescriptions are not kept. 

Hath left me, and I desperate now approve 
Desire is death, which ^ physic did except. 

Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 

And frantic-mad with evermore unrest; 

My thoughts and my discourse as madmen’s are, 
At random from the truth vainly express’d; 


1 Aggravate, increase, 2 y^hioh, i,e, desire 


For I have sworn thee fair ^-nd thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 

CXLYIII. 

0 me, what eyes hath Love put in my head, 
Which have no correspondence with true sight ! 
Or, if they have, where is my judgment fled. 

That censures^ falsely what they see aright? 

If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 

What means the world to say it is not so? 

If it be not, then love doth well denote^ 

Love’s eye is not so true as all men’s; no, 

How can it? 0, how can Love’s eye be true, 
That is so vex’d with watching and with tears? 
No marvel, then, though I mistake my view; 

The sun itself sees not till heaven clears. 

0 cunning Love! with tears thou keep’st me blind, 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find, 

CXLIX. 

Canst thou, 0 cruel ! say I love thee not. 

When I, against myself, with thee partake? 

Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 
Am of myself, all tyrant, for thy sake? 

Who hateth thee that I do call my friend? 

On whom frown’st thou that I do fawn upon? 
Nay, if thou lour’st on me, do I not spend 
Revenge upon myself with present moan? 

What merit do I in myself respect. 

That is so proud thy service^ to despise. 

When all my best doth worship thy defect, 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes? 

But, love, hate on, for now I know thy mind; 
Those that can see thou lov’st, and I am blind. 

CL. 

0, from what power hast thou this powerful might 
With insufficiency my heart to sway ? 

To make me give the lie to my true sight, 

And swear that brightness doth not grace the day? 
Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill, 
That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There is such strength and warrantise^ of skill. 
That, in my mind, thy worst all best exceeds? 
Who taught thee how to make me love thee more, 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate? 

0, though I love what others do abhor. 

With others thou shouldst not abhor my state: 

8 Censures, judges. 4 Denote, show. 

8 Thy service i e service, to thee. 

8 Wa7‘rantise, security, guarantee. 
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If thy unworthiness rais’d love in me, 

More worthy I to be belov’d of thee. 

CLL 

Love is too young to know what conscience is; 
Yet who knows not conscience is born of love? 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss. 

Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove: 

For, thou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler part to my gross body’s treason; 

My soul doth tell my body that he mtiy 
Triumph in love; flesh stays no farther reason; 
But, rising at thy name, doth point out thee 
As his triumphant 1 prize. Proud of this pride, 
He is contented thy poor drudge to be. 

To stand in thy affairs, fall by thy side. 

No want of conscience hold it that I call 
Her ‘Hove” for whose dear love I rise and fall. 

CLII. 

In loving thee thou know’st I am forsworn, 

But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swearing; 
In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn, 

In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 

But why of two oaths’ breach do I accuse thee, 
When I break twenty? I am perjur’d most; 

For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee. 

And all my honest faith in thee is lost: 

For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kindness, 
Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy; 

And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindness. 

Or made them swear against the thing they see; 
For I have sworn thee fair, — more perjur’d I, 
To swear, against the truth, so foul a lie ! 


CLIII. 

Cupid laid by his brand, and fell asleep: 

A maid of Dian’s this advantage ^ found, 

And his love-kindling fire did quickly steep 
In a cold valley-fountain of that ground; 

Which borrow’d from this holy fire of Love 
A dateless lively heat, still to endure. 

And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove 
Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 

But at my mistress’ eye Love’s brand new-fir’d, 
The boy for trial needs would touch my breast; 

I, sick withal, the help of bath desir’d. 

And thither hied, a sad distemper’d guest. 

But found no cure: the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire, — my mistress' 
eyes. 

CLIY. 

The little Love-god lying once asleep 
Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand. 

Whilst many nymphs that vow’d chaste life to 
keep 

Came tripping by; but in her maiden hand 

The fairest votary took up that fire 

Which many legions of true hearts had warm’d; 

And so the general of hot desire 

Was sleeping by a virgin hand disarm’d. 

This brand she quenched in a cool well by, 

Which from Love’s fire took heat perpetual, 
Growing a bath and healthful remedy 
For men diseas’d; but I, my mistress’ thrall. 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove. 
Love’s fire heats water, water cools not love. 


1 triumphal. 


2 Admntagc, favourable opportunity. 
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1 Sonnet l — This and the sixteen sonnets that follow 
dwell on one theme, that Shakespeare’s Mend should 
marry and perpetuate his name and beauty. We may 
compare Venus and Adonis, 103-174, and 751-768, Romeo 
and Juliet, i 1 221-226, Drayton’s Legend of Matilda 
(Works, 1753 ed vol ii. pp 552-559), and (with Professor 
Dowden) Comus, 679-GS4 and 720-727 No doubt other 
parallels might be found 

2. I lines 13, 14- Pity the ivorld, &c.— The rhyme in 
this couplet occurs in Son lii. and iv 

3 II. linel: When forty winters —Eor the vague use 
of four, foitij, forty thousand, see Othello, note 165 
“Krauss cites from Sidney’s Arcadia two examples of 
forty winters” (Dowden). Compare also Fairholt’s Lilly, 
vol i. p 65. 

4. II line 4: Will be a TATTER’D weed —So Gildon, Q 
has totter'd. So again in Son xxvi 11 

5 II lines. THRIFTLESS i>raise.— Compare 

less sighs” in Twelfth Night, ii. 2 40. 

6 III line 4: unbless some mother —That is, fail to 
make blest some one who might be a mother of children, 
or perhaps the reference is to his friend’s mother; cf lines 
9, 10 

7 III. line 5* whose unear’d womb. — For ear=plough, 
cf. the Dedication of Venus and Adonis The word occurs 
several times in the Bible, e g. Isaiah xxx 24: “The oxen 
likewise, and the young asses that ear the ground, shall 
eat clean provender;” and Exodus xxxiv 21- “in eanng 
time and in harvest ” Wicliffe translated Luke xvii. 7: 

‘but who of you liath a servant ermge,” where the Latin 
version which he used had arantem. 

8 III. hue 8 : to stop posterity —Compare Winter’s 
Tale, iv 4 419, 420. 

all ■whose joy is nothing- else 
But fair posterity, 

and for the whole idea, Venus and Adonis, 757-760. 

9 ni line 9: Thou art thy mother's GLASS —Exactly 
the same image occurs in Lucrece, 1758-1764: 

Poor broken Qiass, I often did behold 

In thy sweet semblance niy old age new bom. Sic 

10. III line 11: through WINDOWS of thine AGE —Com- 
pare "Hattice of sear’d age” in A Lover’s Complaint, 14 

11. rv. line 3: N'ature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth 
lend —Compare Measure for Measure, i 1 30-41: 

Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper, &c. 

Scholars will recollect Lucretius’ “Vitaque mancipio 
nulli datur.” 

12. V line 9: summer's distillation,— That is, the 
perfume or essence extracted from a flower. Shakespeare 
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has the verb several times; e g in the next sonnet, line 2, 
and again in Son liv 14 “by verse dwtiZZs your truth ” So 
Midsummer Night’s Dieam, i 1 76- “happy is the rose 
distill'd,” and As You Like It, lii 2 152 

13 V line 14 Leese hut their show — Leese— loose, 
occurs not infrequently, so in A Sweet Pastoral by Nicho- 
las Breton we have: 

The bushes and the trees 
That were so fresh and greene, 

Do all their dainty colour teese, 

And not a leaf is seen 

—England’s Helicon (Bullen’s ed ), p 51:;. 

Watson uses the form often in his Teai-es of Fancy and the 
Passionate Centuiie of Love; see Aiber’s Reprint, pp. 44, 
51, (fee. 

14. VI line 1- winter's RAGGED 7ta?id,— So Gildon; Q. 
read wtcigged. Capell MS gives lugged 

15 VI. line 5: That USE is not FORBIDDEN USURY —An 
extract from the aiticle upon usury in the Encyclopeedia 
Bntannica will not, peihaps, be out of place here.— “The 
opinion of Aristotle on the barrenness of money became 
proverbial, and was quoted with approval throughout the 
Middle Ages. This condemnation by the moralists was 
enforced by the fathers of the Church on the conversion 
of the empire to Christianity. They held usury up to 
detestation, and practically made no distinction between 
mteiest on equitable moderate terms and what we now 
term usurious exactions The consequence of the con- 
demnation of usury by the Church was to throw all the 
dealing in money in the early Middle Ages into the hands 
of the Jews. . . . It was probably mainly on account 
of this money lending that the Jews were so heartily 
detested and liable to such gross ill-treatment by the 
people. . . . Ultimately in 1290 the Jews were ex- 
pelled in a body from the kingdom under circumstances 
of great barbarity, and were not allowed to return till the 
time of Cromwell. Before the expulsion of the Jews, 
however, in spite of canonical opposition, Christians had 
begun to take interest openly; and one of the most in- 
teresting examples of the adaptation of the dogmas of the 
Church of Rome to the social and economic environment 
is found in the growth of the recognized exceptions to 
usury. In this respect the Canonical writers derived 
much assistance from the later Roman law. Without 
entering into technicalities, it may be said generally that 
an attempt was made to distinguish l>etween usury, in the 
modern sense of unjust exaction, and interest on capitaL” 

16 VI. line 7: to breed another thee. — It may be no- 
ticed that breed (the substantive) was often used in the 
sense of interest ; cf. Merchant of Venice, i. 3 184, 136: 

for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend! 

So Middleton’s The Blacke Booke: “Coming to repay 
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both the money and the breed of it— for interest may be 
called the usui er’s bastard— she found, ” Ac (Dyce’s Middle- 
ton, vol V. pp 520, 521) 

17 VII. line 6: the STEEP-UP heavenly hill —It has been 
suggested that we should read steep up-hewvenly , but cf 
The Passionate Pilgrim, 121. 

Her stand she takes upon a steep-ttp lull 

18 VII lines 9, 10: 

Bid token from highmost PITCH, with weary car. 

Like feeble age, he keeleth prom the bay 
Por pitch, a hawking terra, see Titus Andronicus, ii 1 14, 
with note. For the second hne Dowden aptly quotes 
Komeo and Juliet, li 3 3, 4: 

flecked darkness, hke a drunkard, reels 
From forth day’s path. 

19. VIII —Music, where union of sounds is everything, 
should be an argument to you not to remain single The 
sonnet is written throughout m the language of music. 
Elizabethan writers were fond of introducing the technical 
terms of the art. Compare, for a good case ni point, 
Lilly ’s Love’s Metamorphosis, m 1, Fairholt’s ed vol ii 
pp. 232, 233, and again, the same author’s Gallathea, v. 3— 
Works, vol i. p 276 

20 VIII. line 1. Music to hear, lohy hear'st thou music 
sadly?— Music to hear = whose own voice is music; cf. 
Son. cxxviii. 1: 

How oft, when tliou, »iy music, music play’st. 

In line 6 married is used, no doubt, quibblingly; for the 
sense which it often bears, of closely-united, see Troilus 
and Cressida, iii 3. 110, with note, 

21. VIII line 14: “thou single wilt prove NONE ” — None 
is in obvious antithesis to the one of the previous line. 
The conceit is rather far-fctched. if they, the strings, 
being many, seem to be only one, you, who are not many, 
who keep single, will be less than one. 

22 IX. line 4. like a makeless wife.— Make -msXe, 
occurs frequently; cf. Melismata (1611): 

The one of them said to his 7 nal:e — 

Where shall we our breakfast take? 

— Bullen’s Lyrics (1887), p, 128. 

Many instances might be given, here are some chance 
references: Spenser, Son. Ixx Globe ed p 583, Lilly’s 
Mother Bombie, lii 4~Fairholt’s ed. li. p. 110; Surrey's 
poems, Gilfillan’s ed, p 231 

23. IX lines 11, 12 . 

But BEAUTY’S WASTE hath in the world an end. 

And kept unus'd, the user so destroys it. 

Compare Hero and Leander, First Sestiad, 328: 

Beauty alone is lost, too wanly X>ept 

— Bulleu's Marlowe, lii. p. 17. 

We have much the same idea in Son. v 11: 

Beauty’s eflect with beauty were bereft. 

See, too, Borneo and Juliet, i. 1. 221, 222. I suppose there 
is a quibble here on use m its secondary sense of putting 
out to usury; cf. for the same antithesis, Son. iv. 13, 14: 

Thy unus'd beauty must be tomb’d with thee, 

Which, used, lives th’ executor to he. 

24. IX. line 14: murderous shame comtiu'ts,— This is 


echoed in the next sonnet, line 1, ‘ ‘ For shame ! ” and hne 6, 
“with murderous hate.” 

25 X line 7 SeeJnng that beauteous ROOF to RUINATE. 
—Compare Son. xni 9, 10, 

Who lets so fair a house /all to decay, 

Which husbandry in honour imglit uphold, 

and Son. cxlvi. 5, 6. 

Why so large cost 

Dost thou upon thy fading juaiiston spend’ 

Bowden refers to The Two Gentlemen, v 4 7-11 For 
ruinate see Titus Andiomcus, v 3 204; and to the in- 
stances there given add Spenser, Son. Ivi • 

Beats on it strongly, it to t imiate —Globe ed p 581 

26 XI hue 2: In ONE of thine —Takes up the last line 
of pievious sonnet, “still may live in thine ” The couplet 
means. Your loss is your child’s gam. 

27 XI line 14: Thou skouldst pnnt more, nor let that 
COPY die. — Copy ~iho original from which an impression 
should be taken, m Twelfth Night, i 5 261, 

And leave the world no copy, 

the wox'd has its modern sense “Nature’s copy” in 
Macbeth, iii 2 37, is a doubtful phrase 

28 XII —Time destroys all things, why not you? As 
Dowden says, the Sonnet seems to be a gathering into one 
of Son. V. vi, and vii. 

29 XII line 4. And SABLE curls all SILVER D o'er with 
tvhite —The Quarto has or silver'd, a misprint, presumably, 
foi o'er-sdvei'd, 111 which case we might lead o'er-silver'd 
all loith white. For tlie comijarison of white hair to 
silver see Troilus and Cressida, i. 3. G5. 

As venerable Nestor, hatch’d m stlve>; 
and Hamlet, i. 2 242. “A sable silver'd." 

30. XII hue 8: with white and BEARD. —So Mid- 

summer Night's Bream, li. 1 94, 96: 

the green corti 

Hath rotted ere Ins youth attain'd a lieai'd. 

For wastes of time, in Ime 10, cf. loaste of shame in Son. 
cxxix. 1. 

31. XIII lino J: 0, that you loere yourself J—^yoxi[dtho.i 
you were absolute, independent of time, free from the 
conditions that fetter men. 

32 XITI lines 5, 6. 

So should that beauty which you hold in IJIASE 
Nind no determination. 

Lease implies a short time, as in Son. xviii. 4: “summer’s 
lease," and. in Son. evil 3: “tfie lease of my true love.” 
Lord Campbell remarks: “Tlio word determination is 
always used by lawyers instead of end" (Shakespeare’s 
Legal Acquirements, p. 101). 

33, xni. line 9 : Who lets so fair a HOUSE.— See Son. 
X. 7 

34. xiir. line 14- You HAD A FATHER —Bowden aptly 
compares All’s Well, i. 1. 10, 20: “This young gentle- 
woman had a father,— 0, that ‘liad’l how sad a passage 
'tiB I ” From Son. iii. 0, 10, wo saw that the Mend's mother 
was still alive. 
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35. XIY line 12: If from thyself to store thou wouldst 
CONVERT — = stock, see note on Othello, iv. 3 S6, 
and cf Son. xi 9: “whom Nature hath not made for 
store," and Son. Ixxxiv. 3 “immured is the store ” The 
following is from The Faithful Shepherdess, v 3. 

Hath not our mother Nature, for her siore 
And great encrease, said it is good and just, 

And willed that every living creature must 
Beget his like, 

— Beaumont and Fletcher, Mermaid ed ii p 399 
Convert = tMTii, occuis frequently, see Son xlix 7, xi 4; 
t&c. Dowden notes that Daniel, Delia, xi., makes convert 
rhyme with heart, 

36 XIV ImQU. Thy end IS . . . beauty s doom — 
So Venus and Adonis, 1019: 

For he being dead, 7 Vitk him ts beaxtty slam 

37 XV hne 3 . That this huge STAGE picsentetk naught 
but SHOWS. —For the same idea compare Lear, iv C. 1S7, 
and the famous passage in As You Like It, 11 7 139-143, 
where see note A dozen equally pointed illustiations 
might be quoted from Elizabethan poets. Malone read 
state, surely a most mfelicitous change 


vague word, equivalent, perhaps, to traits. Cf. As Vou 
Like It, V. 4 27. 

Some lively touches of my daughter’s favour 

46 xvn line 12. And stretched metre of an antique 
song —Everyone will recollect that Keats prefixed this 
line to Eiidymion 

46 XVIII line 3: Rough winds do shake the darling 
buds of May —For darling see Othello, i 2 G8 Dowden 
compares Cymbeline, i 3 30, 37. 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 

Shake all our bitcis from growing. 

47. XVIII. lines 5, 6. 

the EYE of HEAVEN shuies, 

And often is his gold complexion dimm’d 
Foi eye of heaven see Lucrece, 1088, with note. Gold, of 
course, is a purely conventional epithet, so “golden pil- 
grimage ” in Son vii. S, and “golden face ” in Son, xxxin 3 

48 XIX. Imel: Devouring Time —So Spenser, Son Iviii.: 

Deojouruig tyme and changeful chance have prayd 

—Globe ed p 581. 

A reminiscence of Ovid’s edax vetustas? 


38 XV. lines 13, 14: And, all in war, &c.— There is a 
certain suggestion here of Troilus and Cressida, 111 . 2 169, 
170 : 

Outliving beauty’s outward, with a mind 
That doth renew swifter than blood decays 

39 XVI line 7: would bear YOUR living flowers —Some 
editors read you; but the change is needless. For unset 
cf set m Pei ides, iv 6 92 

40. XVL line 9. the LINES of LITE.— He keeps up the 
idea of the picture and of his verse Lines of life is used, 
perhaps, in a double sense . (1) true to the life; and (2) 
really living lines (i e children), opposed to mere lifeless 
veise, or the equally lifeless counteifeit. 

41. XVI. line 10 Which this, TIME’S PENCIL.— Q has 
this {Times pensel or my pupill pen) — This must refer to 
the picture; but how can a picture he said to be time's 
pencil? I can only suggest that the painting is regarded 
as maiking the flight of time. Seeing a picture of some 
one which was painted long since we realize how the 
years have passed Time has used the picture as a means 
of showing how the face has changed; the portrait has 
served in a way as “times’s pencil ” It has struck me— 
and I see that Mr Gerald Massey had made the sugges- 
tion previously— that we should read this time's pencil, i.e 
no painter of the present age could do you justice Time 
was often used where we say the times See Othello, note 
210 

42 XVTI —Carries on the idea that his verse cannot 
really make his friend immortal; for in the fiist place his 
“pupil pen” fails to do justice to the subject, and, 
secondly, the better he writes the more will he be accused 
of exaggeration. 

43. xvn lines 3, 4: 

it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life. 

Compare Son Ixxxiii. 12: 

When others would give life, and bring a tomb. 

44 XVII. line 8: Such heavenly TOUCHES.— is a 
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49 XIX line 5: as thou fleets —The Quarto has 
tleet'st; but the metre requires the change, and Shake- 
speare sometimes uses the 3rtl person where strict gram- 
mar would require the 2nd. Cf Son vm. 7: 

They do but sweetly chide thee, who cou/ounds. 

50 XX. line 5’ less false in rolling — Dowden compares 
The Faerie Queene, bk. ni. c. 1. st 41: 

Her wanton eyes (ill signes of womanhed) 

Did roll too lightly 

—Globe ed p. 160. 

We may remember Ulysses’ criticism upon Cressida, 
Troilus and Cressida, iv 5 55. “ There ’s language ifi her 
eye.” The next lines put briefly an idea which he develops 
at greater length in Son. cxiv 4-8. 


51 XX line 7: A man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 
—The Quarto prints the line thus* 

A man in hew all He^vs in his controwling; 
and the capital letter and italics have led people to 
think that the verse contained a recondite leferenceto 
some one named Hughes or Hews No doubt the offend- 
ing monosyllable assumed its irregular form through a 
printer’s whim. Hue-tovm, a quite common use of the 
word in Elizabethan verse; one instance may suffice: 

He taught to imitate that Lady trew. 

Whose semblance she did carry under feigned hue. 

— Faerie Queene, bk i. c i. st xxvi, 1 9, Globe ed p. 16, 
Dowden prints the line: 

A man in hue all hues in his controlling, 

which seem to me a trifle incomprehensible. I would sug- 
gest: 

A man m hue— all hues m his controlling; 
i e. I should take the last part of the line as a paren- 
thesis, with the sense: “A man m form— and all forms 
are subject to his power {controlling) which steals, &c. 
Perhaps, however, controlling is the participle. 

52 XXX. line 5 : Making a COUPLEMENT.— So Malone. 
Q, has coopelment; Gildon, complement; Sewell (second 
ed.), compliment. 
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S3 XXI. line 8 That heaven’s AIR in this huge rondure 
hems —So King John, n 1 259* 

’T IS not the roimdicre of your old-fac’d walls 
Perhaps we ought to be consistent in the spelling of the 
word, though the Globe edition prints rondure here, and 
roundure in the line just quoted 
54 . XXI. line 12 . .. 4 s those gold CANDLES ficud in heaven’s 
Shakespeare has this image three times: Merchant 
of Venice, v. 220, Eomeo and Juliet, in. 5. 9; and Mac- 
beth, 11 1 5. In their note on the last passage the Claren- 
don Press editors quote from Kan fax’s Tasso, bk.ix st 10. 
When heaveti's small candles next shall shine; 

and I can add another instance fi om Diella (by R Lin die ?), 

^ He that can count the candles of the sky 

— Arber’s English Garner, vn p 204 

In Othello, iii 3. 463, he vanes the phrase to “ever-burn- 
ing lights.” Milton’s lines in Conius, 198-200 are worth 
noting: 

the stars, 

That Nature hung in Heaven, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlasting oil 

Readers of Marlowe will remember how frequently he uses 
the same idea See Bullen’s ed. vol ii. pp. 137, 158, 196 

55 XXI lines 13, 14 Let them sag more, &c —Compare 
Love’s Laboui’’s Lost, iv 3. 240, 241. 

To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs, 

She passes praise, 

and for a still closer parallel, Troilus and Cicssida, iv. 1 
75-78, see note 228 to that play. Like o/~like, as often 
in Shakespeare 

56 XXII. hue 4: my days should expiate. —That is, 
bring to an end. A cuiioiis use of the word, but par- 
alleled by Richard III ni 3 23: “the hour of death is 
expiate;" i e expired, which, indeed, is the reading of the 
Second Kolio. 

67. XXII, lines 6, 7: 

my HEART, 

Which in THY BREAST doth live 
Compare Son. cix. 3, 4 

As easy might I from myself dcpait 

As from my sold, ivhich in thy breast doth he', 

and Son. cxxxui. 9: 

Prison my heart in thy steel bosom’s ward 
So Love’s Labour ’s Lost, v 2 826. 

58. XXIII —Intensity of love precludes its full expres- 
sion 

69 XXIII line 9: 0, let my books.— I’hat is, the MS. 
books in which the Sonnets were sent to his friend. Looks 
has been suggested In lino 12 there seems to ho a refer- 
ence to the rival poet. 

60. xxiY —My eyes have painted your image m my 
heart In the last sonnet the eye hears: in this it plays 
the painter. For the antithesis— eye and heart— see Son. 
xlvi. and xlvii The imagery employed in this poem may 
be illustrated by a variety of passages in Blizabethan 
verse; perhaps it will be best to group some of these 
instances together. Constable writes— Diana, Son. v. of 
the first decade; 


Thine eye, the glass where I behold my heart 
Mine eye, the window through the winch thine eye 
May see my heart, and there myself espy 
In bloody colours, how thou painted art, 

and again in Sou. li of the second decade: 

So Love ... 

Within my heart thy heavenly shape doth paint 

— Arber’s English Garner, n pp 231 and 234. 

Again, Watson, in the Teaies of Fancy, has: 

My Mistress seeing her faire counterfeit 
So sweetlie framed m my bleeding breast. 

— See Arber’s Reprint, pp 201 and 20S 
So Astrophel and Stella, xxxii 13, 14: 

But from thy heart 

Sweet Stella’s image I do steal to me 

— Arber’s English Garner, vol i. p 519 

And the anonymous authoi of Zepheria: 

No! never shall that face, so fair depainted 
Withm the love-hmned tablet of my heart. 

— Arber’s English Garner, v, p 72, 

In the first line the idea is devcloiied quite simply* Ins 
eye=the painter; lus heart = the canvas, or “table;” his 
body = the frame But in lines 8-12 theie seems to me 
to bo some confusion The eyes of A may be regarded 
as windows to the heart of A* it is a commonplace that 
the soul looks out through the eye. But how can the 
eyes of B serve as windows to the heart of A? At first 
one is inclined to read: 

That hath his windows glared with 7 ni 7 ie eyes ; 
only what follows make this impossible 

61 XXIV lines 1, 2. 

and hath STELL'D 

Thy beauty’s form in TABLE of my heart. 

For stell’d cf. Lucrece, 1444. 

To fmd a face where all distress is stell'd. 

The Quarto has steeld. For table cf. “heart’s table” in 
All’s Well, i 1. 106. Elsewhere memorandum- 

book; e.g, Hamlet, i. 6. 107 

62. XXIV. line 4: And PERSPECTIVE it is best painter’s 
art — That is, the science of perspective Others think 
that perspective moans here, as in Richard JI. n. 2 18, a 
peculiar kind of optical glass. This second interpretation 
would lead up to the idea of the next line, the eye being 
treated as a telescope througli which to look into the 
heart. Terhaps some quibble is intended on the double 
meaning. 

63 XXIV. line 6: For through the painter must you 
see his s/aZi.— Said (1) literally: to see the picture painted 
in ray heart you must look thiough my eye, the eye being 
the window of the heart; (2) metaphorically: to appreciate 
properly a painter’s work you should regard it with the 
eyes of the painter himself. 

64. XXIV. line 11: WINDOWS to my BREAST.— Compare 
Love’s Labour's Lost, v. 2. 848: 

Behold the 7 umdotu of my heart, mine eye. 

Dekker writes: “The Head is a house built for Reason 
to dwell in . . , The two Fyes are the glasse windowes, 
at which light dispenses itself into every roome ” 
(Dekker’s Prose Works, Huth Library, vol. ii. 224). We 
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often find the eyelid called the window of the eye, e g in 
Venus and Adonis, 4S2: 

Her two blue 7 vtndo 7 us faintly she up-heaveth, 
in Eomeo and Juliet, iv 1 100 eyes' windows idXL'” 
and in Cymbehne, ii 2. 21, 22: 

canopied 

Under these •mindows, white and azure, lac’d 
So, to go outside Shakespeare, Sidney wiites m Astrophel 
and Stella, xcix. 5, 6. 

With wuido’ws ope then most my mind doth he, 

Viewing the shape of darkness 

— Arber s English Gamer, i p. 552; 

and Biella, xxiv , may be quoted* 

When leaden-hearted sleep had shut mine eyes. 

And close o’er-drawn their luindoriulets of light 

— Arber’s English Garner, vit p 2or 

65. XXV line 5* Grecit princes’ favourites.— Bowden 
well compares Much Ado, 111 1 9, 10 

like to favourites. 

Made proud by pi luces. 

66 . XXV. line 6. But as the marigold at the SUN'S eye. 

-Shakespeare is alluding to the gaiden marigold, whose 
petals open or close as the sun is shining or not Bor 
similar references cf. The Winter’s Tale, iv 4 105, 106, 
Lucrece, 397-399; and Cymbehne, 11 3 26, 27, where the 
flower is called Mary-buds It was evidently a favourite 
with the Elizabethan poets. Bay in his Parliament of 
Bees, Character i line 6, speaks of “ marigolds ” 

So Chapman m Hero and Leander, Fifth Sestiad, 4C4, 465* 

Now the bright marigolds . . * 

Phoebus’ celestial flower. 

— Bullen’s Marlowe, vol. m p 8S, 
and Middleton m the Spanish Gipsy, iv. 1: 

You the sun with her must play, 

She to you the mai tgold 

—Mermaid ed. of Middleton, p 421; 

and England’s Helicon: 

The pansy or the mangold 
Are Phoebus' paramours 

—Bullen’s ed p. 33; 

and Watson's Teares of Fancy: 

The mangold so likes the louely snn. 

That when he settes the other hides her face 

— Arber's Reprint, p 45, 

67 XXV. line 8. For at a frown.—So Cymbehne, iv 2 
264. 

Fear no more the f own o' the great. 

68 XXV line 9, famoused for fight — Q has loorth, 
which Theobald first changed to fight. If worth were 
retained he proposed to read “ razed /ort/i” in line 11. 

69. XXVI.— This sonnet hears a very cmious resemblance 
to the dedication of Lucrece, a fact which has been taken 
as an argument that the Sonnets, like Lucrece, were ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Southampton. Lord Campbell 
speaks of the poem as “ a love-letter, in the language of a 
vassal doinghomage to his liege-lord ” (Shakespeare’s Legal 
Acquirements, p. 101) 

70 XXVII —Always are you present with me; cf. Son. 
Ixi. This (xxvii ) and the following sonnet are evidently 
written during some journey. With Son xxviii. compare 
in part Astrophel and Stella, Ixxxix (Arber’s Enghsli 
Garner, i. p. 647). 
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71 XXVII line 2. with TRAVEL tir'd — Q has tramill; 
the 1640 ed. travaile. 

72 XXVII line 6 Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee 

pursue, cf Antony and Cleopatra, v 2. 200, 201: 

Ccesar through Syria 
Intends his journey 

73 XXVII line 11. lilce a jewel hung in ghastly 
—Hefeningto the idea that some stones could be seen in 
the dark, cf Titus Andromcus, ii 3 227-229. 

A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 

Which, like a taper in some monument, 

Doth shine, 

and Borneo and Juliet, i. 5 47, 48 So Hero and Leander, 
Second Sestiad, 240. 

Jiic/t jewels m the dark are soonest spied 

— Bullen's Marlowe, 111 p 33. 

74 xxvni line 9. I tell the day, <&c.— Bowden reads: 

I tell the day, to please him, thou art bright 

75 XXVIII line 12. When spatlding stars TWIRE not — 
Twire=^eep, twinkle There is no need to alter the 
reading; for twiie, cf Ben Jonsoii, Sad Shepherd, li 1: 
“ Which maids will twire at ” (Iloutledge’s ed p 490). 

76 XXVIII line 14. length seem — Most 

editors print “giief’s strength,” and this, no doubt, is the 
more obvious reading. Still, I think the text of the 
Quarto makes sense One aspect of his giief is associated 
with the day, another with the night. In the day he is 
struck by the long persistence of his pain, in the night 
he feels the keenness of a sorrow which even in sleeping 
houis robs him of rest 

77. xxix line 6 . FEATUR’D like him —So Much Ado, 
111 1 60. “how rarely /eatwr’d.” 

78 XXIX line 12 : SINGS hymns at HEAVEN’S GATE.— 
Compare, of course, Cymbeline, ii 3 21. 

Hark, liark I the lark at heaven's gate sings. 

Lilly, as everyone knows, had already written in his Cam- 
paspe, V. 1: 

who IS ’t now we heare? 

None but the laike so shrill and cleare , 

How at heaneiC s gates she claps her wings, 

The morne not waking till sbe sings. 

— Fairholt’s Lilly, vii p. 139 

79 XXX.— The past, with all its sorrows, is forgotten 
when he thinks of his friend. For sessions, in line 1, et 
Othello, ni 3. 140, where, however, the singular session is 
pietty certainly light The word occurs in Edward III. 

u. 2. 

When, to the great Star-cliamber o’er our heads, 

The universal sessions calls to count 

This pucking evil — Tauchmtz ed p 30 

80 XXX. line 5* Then can I drown an eye, UNUS’D TO 
FLOW.— Hot unlike Othello, v. 2. 348, 349: 

■whose subdu’d eyes. 

Albeit unused to the melting mood 

81. XXXI —Continuing to some extent the idea of the 
last sonnet. All his dead friends are, as it were, summed 
up, represented, reproduced in his living friend 

82 XXXI line 5: a holy and obsequious tear —So Son. 
cxxv 9: 

No, let me be obsequious heart; 
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the sense being ditttful Do wden says ftmet eal, for which 
compare ‘‘obsequious sorrow” in Hamlet, i 2 92 We 
have obsequiously in Richaid III i 2 3 

Whilst I awhile oiisuj'utous/y lament. 

83 XXXI line 8 that hidden in THEE lie —For thee the 
Quarto has there. 

84 XXXII —From his dead friends he passes to the 
thought of his own death If his friend sinvives he must 
not forget Shakespeare, he must read these Sonnets, though 
other poets may then write better In line 3 by for- 
tune . re-survey ” suggests that the poems were not to 
be published 

85 XXXII line 10 grown with THIS GlioWiNa AGE — 
Cf. Son Ixxxn 8* 

Some fresher stamp of the time~hettering days, 
and xxxviii. 13 “ these curious days ” 

86 XXXII line 14: Theiis foi their style 1 ’ll read, &c 
—The line is not unsuggestive of Pope’s couplet on 
Cowley. 

87 XXXIII. line 3 Kissing with golden face —For some- 
what parallel passages cf King John, iii 1 77-80, and 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 111 2 391-303 Milton speaks 
of “the arch-chemic sun” (Paradise Lost, in. G09) 

88 XXXIII line 12 The EEGTON cloud —Region is used 
in one other passage as an adjective, Hamlet, ii 2 GOG, 
“the region kites,” where the Clarendon Press editois 
note that Shakespeaie uses the word to denote the air 
generally. 

89 XXXIII line 14: Suns of the world way stain — 
Stain^he eclipsed, or grow dim Used transitively and 
intransitively, cf Love’s Labour’s Lost, ii 1. 48, and Venus 
and Adonis, note 7 The word occurs several times in 
Barnes’ Parthenophil and Parthenophe, c g. Son i : 

And statu m glorioiib loveliness the f.nrest, 
and Son, Iv. : 

Nymphs, winch in beauty mortal creatures statu. 

— Arber’s Entjhsh Garner, vol v pp. 339. 37»- 

90 XXXIV line 4; in their KOTTEN smolce.— Rotten^ 
damp, vapourish, cf. Lucrece, 778. 

With roiteu danii)i> ravish the moriimg air. 

So Timon of Athens, iv. 3 1, 2. 

91 XXXIV. line 12. the strong offence's CROSS —The 
Quai-to has losse, a repetition, no doubt, of lino 10. What 
the real word was could be easily coiijocturcd from Son, 
xlii. 10-13. Moreover, bear no cross occurs (with a quibble) 
in As You Like It, ii 4 12. 

92. XXXV. line 8: Excusing tiiy sins more than tiiy 
sins are, — The Quarto prints each thy as their. The sense 
of the line seems to me to be this, making thy sins more 
excusable than they really are; but excusing is curious. 
Dowden remarks: “Staunton jiroposes ‘more than thy 
sins hear,’ ie. I bear more sms than thine.” Surely there 
is something wrong: 5car would naturally mean, “more 
than thy sins allow.” 

93. XXXV. line 9: to thy sensual fault I BRING IN SENSE. 
—That is, I make the fault appear sensible, reasonable; 
in fact, I excuse it. Possibly by hring in he may mean, 


“bring m as an advocate; sense, which should be your 
adversary (‘thy adverse paity’), pleads your cause” I 
certainly think that advene party refers to sense m the 
previous line, the verse being introduced as a parenthesis, 
and not to Shakespeare. Malone made the stupid sugges- 
tion hiring incense, 

94 XXXVI —Dwells on the social difference that sepa- 
lates Shakespeare and his fiiend It is really a continu- 
ation of the previous sonnet, since here he explains and 
justifies his friend’s falling away and absence. 

95. XXXVI lines 9, 10 

I may not evermore acknowledge thee. 

Lest my BEWAILED GUILT should do thee shame 
Possibly eve) more hints at the fact that as his friend 
grows older they will be more kept apart by the “ separ- 
able (= separating) spite ” of their lives. The reference in 
bewailed guilt is obscure- perhaps he alludes to the dis- 
giace still attaching to him fiom his connection with the 
stage, perhaps the words lefer to the incidents in his life 
of which he speaks m the “daik woman” series of Son- 
nets 

96 XXXVI lines 13, 14. But do not so, ifcc —Repeated in 
Son. xcvi 

97 XXXVII line 3- made LAME hy FORTUNE’S dearest 
SUITE — Compare “the spate of foi tune” in Sou. xc. S 
Made lame, as Qip in Lear, iv 0 225, where, however, the 
Folios read tame to. As to the question — How was Shake- 
speaic lame?— discussion were dangerous, that way, as 
Mr Swinburne has shown, madness lies. Compare Son. 
Ivxxix. 3 

Spc.ik of my latueuess, nncl I straight will halt. 

98 XXXVII. line 7. Entitled in^m paits do downed 
sit.— I think entitled ~m full legal possession, i e. having 
a good title to The Quarto reads their, of which I can 
make nothing. 

99. XXXVIII —Contrast Son ciii ; also, in part, Son. 
Ixxxiii. 

100 XXXVIII line 10 . Than those old NINE which rhymers 
invocate — So Sidney writes 111 Astrophel and Stella, iii. : 

Let dainty wits cry on the sisters mue. 

— Arber’s English Garner, i. p. S04 

Compare, too, what Biron says in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
V 2 404-410 

101 XXXIX. line 2: the BETTER part of me —So Son. 
Ixxiv. S: 

My spirit is thine, t/ie bettei part of me. 

It is like Horace’s animm dimidium inece. To some ex- 
tent the sonnet is an echo of Son. xxxvi. 

102. XXXIX. line 11: To entertain the TIME.— JSntcr- 
fat'H-pass; cf. Lucrece, 1301: 

The weary time she cannot eutertain. 

103. XL.— This and the two following sonnets are con- 
nected with the “dark woman ” series, “ Love’s wrong” 
m line 12 is repeated m “ Those pretty wrongs” of Son. xli. 

104 XL. line 9: thy robbery, GENTLE THIEF.— Compare 
sweet thief in Sou. xxxv, 14. 

105. XLI. lines 5, 6: Gentle thou art, <fec.— Compare 1. 
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Henry VI. v. 3 77, 78; Hichard III. i. 2 228, 229; Titus 
Andronicus, ii 1. 82, 83, where see note Probably there 
was some proverb on the subject 

106 XLI line 12 a TRUTH. — Tmif A = allegiance 

or duty. By twofold is meant the duty ot the “dark 
woman” to Shakespeare, and the duty of the friend to 
Shakespeare 

107. XLii. line 12: lay on me this CROSS.— See note on 
Son. \xxiv 12 

108 XLiii. — Sonnets xliii xliv. and xlv are all written 
during absence , xlv is obviously a continuation of xliv. 

109 XLm line 2* they view UNEESPECTED —Un- 

respected - seen but not distinguished , cf Venus and 
Adonis, 911 

Full of 7 'espects, yet naught at all respeciut^- 

110. XLIV. line 1: If the DULL SUBSTANCE O/wil/ FLESH 
—Compare Merchant of Venice, v 1. 64: “this muddy 
vesture of decay,” cf too, Hamlet, i 2. 129. 

111. XLIV. line 8. .As soon as thinlc —Is not this awk- 
ward? At least it would be simpler if the text stood: 

Soon as he thznks the place where he would be. 

112 XLV line 1: The OTHER TWO.— That is, elements 
It was an old theory that a man is composed of four ele- 
ments— eaith, water, fire, and air Shakespeare alludes 
to it in Julius Cresar, v 5 73, 74; Twelfth Hight, ii. 3 10, 
see note 83 to that play, Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2 292; 
and Henry V. iii. 7 22, 23, note 190. In the last-men- 
tioned passage and in Antony and Cleopatra, as m this 
sonnet, air and fire are taken as the type of lightness; so 
Drayton said of Marlowe; 

his raptures were 

All atr andjire, which made his verses clear. 

Outside Shakespeare many references might be given; e.g 
Tlie White Devil, v. 6: 

Whether I resolve to fire, earth, water, air, 

Or all the elements 

— Webster and Tourneur, in Mermaid ed p ii8, 

and Barnes' Parthenophil and Parthenophe, Son xlv.: 

How can I live in mind or body's health, 

When all four elements my grief conspire. 

— Arber’s English Garner, v p 384. 

See Spenser, Son. Iv. Globe ed. p. 681; and Heywood’s 
Select Plays, Mermaid ed p. 332. 

113, XLvr.— Compare Son. xliv. and Son xlvii. There 
is a long note on the legal aspect of this poem in Lord 
Campbell's Legal Acquirements, pp 102, 103. As to the 
antithesis eye and heart, it appears to have been a favour- 
ite conceit with sonnet- writers. It would take too much 
space to illustrate this statement by quotation; see, how- 
ever, Constable’s Diana, Son. vii of Sixth Decade, Arber’s 
English Gamer, voL ii p 254; and Watson's Passionate 
Centurie, pp. 181, 182, and 188 in Arher’s Eepiint 


115 XLVI. line 13: mine eye’s DUE is thy OUTWARD 
part —Compare what he said 111 Son xxiv 13, 14 

116 XLVII line 3 : famish'd for a look. — So Son Ixxv. 
10: “clean starved for a look.” Dowden quotes Comedy 
of Errors, ii. 1 S8. 

Whilst I at home siaive for a merry look 

117. XLVII line 6: And to the painted BANQUET hids my 
heart. — Properly banquet meant what we should call the 
dessert after a meal, and not the meal itself, cf. As You 
Like It, u 5 65 “his banquet is prepar’d,” and see the 
Clarendon Press note on Macbeth, i 4 56. The strict use 
of the word is well illustrated by a passage in Thomas Lord 
Cromwell, iii 3. 

’T is strange, how that we and the Spaniard differ. 

Their dinner is our banquet after dimter. 

— Tauchnitz ed of Doubtful Plays, p 105 

118. XLVril —Written during travel , so Son 1 11 

119 XLVin. line 11: the gentle CLOSURE of my breast — 
See note on Venus and Adonis, 782 With line 14 cf. 
Venus and Adonis, 724 

120. XLix line 4- by advis'd RESPECTS —Respect often 
implies fear of making an erroi , delibeiate calculation of 
consequences, cf Lucrece, 275* ‘‘iiespect and reason ” The 
idea of the couplet is, that the time will come for closing 
the account of their friendship 

121 XLIX. line 12* the lawful reasons ON THY PART.— 
That is, on your side; cf. Son lxx.xviii 6: 

upon thy part I can set down a story. 

To make the rhyme with desert in line 10 less awkward 
the Quartos read desart. 

122. L lines 5, 6: 

The BEAST that bears me, tired with my woe, 

Plods DULLY 071. 

It is aU a metaphor, says the ever-felicitous Mr Fleay; 
anyone can see that the “dull bearer” (next sonnet, line 2) 
is Pegasus And on this theory who— Oh ! who?— would 
have the heart to comment? For dully the Quarto has 
duly; the correction is certain; cf. “ dull hearer,” “ dull 
flesh,” in Son li. 

123 LI line 7: mounted on the WIND.— Compare As 
You Like It, iii. 2 95: 

Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 

and Cymhelme, iii. 4 37, 38: 

whose breath 

Rides on the posting winds. 

So also II. Henry IV. Induction 4. 

124 LI. line 11. Shall neigh, no dull flesh iii his fiery 
race —I think this is preferable to the reading adopted 
by the Globe editors: 

Shall neigh — no dull flesh — m his fiery race 


114 XLVI. line 10, A QUEST of thoughts — Qw5si=jury, 
as in Richard III. L 4 189; cf. too, an anonymous poem 
in Tottel’s Miscellany: 


And if I were the forman of the quest 
To geue a verdite of her beauty bright. 

— Arber’s Reprint, p. 215. 

So Hamlet, v. 1. 24 


126 LH line 4: FOR bluiiting the fine point of seldom 
pleasure.— For =iov fear of. The sentiment is developed 
at greater length in Son. cii ; cf. especially line 12: 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 

126. LH. line 5: Therefore are feasts, &c —The editors 
compare I. Henry IV. in. 2. 57-59: 
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and so my state, 

Seldom but sumptuous, showed hke a feast 
And won by rai eness snch solemnity. 

So m Montaigne’s essays, The Two and Fortieth Chapter, 
on Inequalitie, we read. ‘"Feasis, banquets, revels . - . 
rejoyce them that hut seldome see them . the taste 
of which hecommeth cloysome and unpleasmg to these 
that daily sco and ordinarily have them” (Stott’s reprint, 
vul. ii. p 239). 

127. Lli line 8. Or CAPTAIN jewels in the OARCANET — 
Captain = chief ; cf Son Ixvi. 12, and perhaps Timon of 
Athens, iii 5 49. The carcanet was a sort of necklace, 
apparently a favourite kind of ornament, as it is so often 
mentioned Here are some passages where the word 
occurs. The City Madam, iv 4 ■ 

Your borrow'd hair 

Your carcanets 
That did adorn your neck 

—Cunningham’s Massinger, p 449, 

The London Prodigal, 1 2 “I bespoke thee, Luce, a car- 
canet of gold” (Tauchnitz ed p 299), Hero and Leander, 
Tliird Sestiad, 102; 

He said, ' See, sister. Hero’s Cargnenet 

— Bullen’s Marlowe, iii p 44 

See Comedy of Errors, 111 . 1. 4. 

128. LIT. line 14 Being had, to triwnph, <fcc.— Blessed 
are you who make it possible (“whose worthiness gives 
scope”) that, when you are present I should triumph: 
when you are absent, I should look forward to seeing you 

129. Liii line 7 On Helen’s cheek.— Compare As You 
Like It, Hi. 2. 163, 154. 

Helen's cheek, but not her heart, 

Cleopatra’s majesty 

130. LIII. line 9: and POISON of the year.—Foison is 
from the Low Latin fusio; French foison Shakespeare 
has the singular in the Tempest, iv 1 110’ 

Earth’s increase, plenty; 

also same play, li. 1. 163: “ all /otson, all abundance;” 
and the plural in Macbeth, iv. 3 88: 

Scotland hath foisons to fill up your will 
Compare a lyric by Drayton in England’s Helicon: 

Court of seasoned words hathyhutfn. 

— Bulleii’s ed. p. 37 

131. Liv. line 6: iTAc CANKER-BLOOMS.— See Midsummer 
IS'ight's Dream, note 14. 

132. LIV. line 8: their masked buds DISCLOSES.— So 
Hamlet, 1 . 3 39, 40: 

The canker galls the infants of the spring, 

Too oft before their buttons be disclos'd, 

where buds, F. boutons. 

133 LV. line 9: and all-oblIVIOUS enmity. -—Oblivious = 
which causes to bo forgotten; in Macbeth, v. 3. 43, it has 
the other sense, viz. causing to forget ; " some sweet ob- 
livious antidote.” Compare Milton's “oblivious pool,” 
Paradise Lost, bk. i. 266. Milton probably remembered 
the Latin obliviosus, as in Horace’s “oblivioso pocula 
Massico.” 

134 LYL line 8: with a perpetual DULLNESS.— Dowden 


suggests that (ZitZZness= drowsiness, in which case we may 
remember Troilus and Cressula, iv. 2 4, where sleep is said 
to kill the eyes, though Pope thought that we ought to 
read iill 

135 LVI line 13- Or call it winter — Q reads As Else 
has been pioposed 

136 LVIL— I must depend on your wish to be with me or 
not The thought is earned on in the following sonnet 

137 LVIL line 5: the world-WITHODT-END hour —So 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. 2 798, 799. 

A time, methmks, too short 

To make a world-without-end bargain in 

138 LVII line 13: that ui your Will is spelt in the 

Quarto with a capital W, possibly, therefore, some such 
pun was intended as we afterwaids have in Son cxxxv 
and cxxxvi. In your Will would then mean “ in the case 
of your Will” (t e Shakespeare); as the text stands the 
sense must be whatever your will and pleasure, love can 
think no ill of it. 

139 Lvm lined: TF imprison'd absence of your liberty. 
— The antithesis is between imprison’d and liberty your 
absence is liberty to you, and, as it were, a very piisou to 
me 

140 LViiT line 7; tame to sufferance —To may=to 
the verge of, in which case sufferance must = great forbear- 
ance, as m the Merchant of Venice, 1 3 111. 

For siifferance is the badge of all our tnbe. 

Or the sense may be, tame to enduie sufferance, i e suffer- 
ing, cf Lear, ui 6 113: 

But then the mind much sufferance doth o’erskip. 

141 LYIII. line 13: though loaiting so be HELL.— Compare 
Son. cxx. C “you’ve pass’d a hell of time and Lucrece, 
1287: 

And that deep torture may be call’d a hell. 

142. LIX.— The sonnet stands by itself, unconnected with 
what precedes and follows. At times there is a suggestion 
of the language of Son cvi. 

143 LIX line 8; Since mind at first in character was donel 
—That is, since thought was first expressed in writing. 

144 LIX line 11 : Whether ive are mended, or WHER 
better they.— The Cambridge editors read: 

Whether we are mended, or whether better they ; 
but the Quarto prints the second whether as where Either 
way the word will be a monosyllable, as is so often the case 
in Elizabethan verse. 

145. LIX. line 12: Or lohether resolution be the same. — 
Whethertimo in its course produces the same things, same 
qualities, same kinds of men, &c. 

146. LX —Returning to the idea developed m Son. liv. 
and Iv., and previously in Son. xvi. xvii. &c , that his 
verse will confer immortality on his friend— 7ion omnis 
morietur. 

147. LX. line 9: the FLOURISH set on youth.— J oy flourish 
= ornament, cf Hamlet, 11 . 2. 91. In the next verse jparaZ- 
ZeZss=lnies; so Troilus and Cressida, i. 3 167, 168: 

as near as the extremest ends 
Of parallels. 
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148. LXI line 7: a?idJ idle HOURS me. — Dowden com- 
pares the Dedication to Venus and Adonis: “I vow to take 
advantage of all idle hours." 

149. Lxii —What of good and deserving there lies in me 
IS you, not myself; not of my own possession, but of your 
giving. “ ’T IS thee, myself [i e. who art myself], that for 
myself [i e as if myself] I praise.” 

150 LXII line l.>S'mo/ SELF-LOVE —Compare The Faith- 
ful Shepherdess, iv 4: 

Dearer than thou canst love thyseljf, though all 
The self-love were within thee that did fall 
With that coy swain that now is made a flower 

—Beaumont and Fletcher, IMermaid ed ii p 383 

So Son iii. 8, and, to some extent, Venus and Adonis, 
157-160. 

151 LXII line 8: As I all other.— So Chapman uses 
other some in Hero and Leandei , Fifth Sestiad, 387 (Bullen’s 
Marlowe, iii 85). 

152. LXII line 10 • Beated aiid CHOPP’D ivifh tann'd 
antiquity —Collier proposed beaten, though heated is a 
quite possible form; and Steevens, blasted Malone sug- 
gested bated (fit. Merchant of Venice, in. 3 32), and Dow- 
den remarks: “ The word tann’d led me to turn to the 
article ‘Leather ’ m Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, where I met 
the following passage: ‘ Hides or skins intended for dress- 
ing purposes .... have to be submitted to a pro- 
cess called bating'" The coincidence is curious, but 
beated need not be changed. For chopp'd Dyce would 
read chapp’d \ cf. Julius Cresar, 1 2 246, “clapp’d their 

^ cAajpp’d hands.” In Macbeth, i. 3 44, editors vary between 
chappy and choppy. 

153. LXII hne 14 : Painting my age with beauty of 
thy days —Compare love's Labour’s Lost, iv. 3. 244. 

Beauty doth varmsh age, as if Jieni-born 

154. Lxm - Son Ixiii. takes up the last sonnet : there 
he was “ Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity: ” here 
he contemplates the time when his friend will be “ crush’d 
and o’erworn” (cf. Venus and Adonis, 135) 

155. LXTII. line 9. For such a time do 1 now FORTIFY.- 
That is, take measures Compare Daniel's Delia, Son. 1 • 

These are the arks, the trophies I erect, 

Th.z.t/orti/y thy name against old age, 

— Arber’s English Garner, m. p 616 

166 LXm line 13: Eis beauty shall in these black lines 
be seen.-~8o Son. Ixv. 14: 

That in dlacA tnk my love may still shine bright. 

Is there possibly a quibble on the idea of dark com- 
plexions? 

167. Lxrv.— This and the following sonnet dwell upon 
the invincibility of Time We may note how here, and 
indeed usually when developmg this idea, Shakespeare 
employs purely conventional imagery— “ brass eternal,” 
“gates of steel,” just as though he remembered his Horace 
and Ovid, and were content to echo them. 

158. LXrv. line 2: The rich-proud GOST of outworn buried 
age.—Cost=Va.at on which money is spent; so II. Henry 
IV. 1 3. 60: 

Gives o’er and leaves his part-created (osf, 
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159 LXIV. line 5 : When I have seen. — The editors 
compare II Henry IV 111 1 45-51. 

160 LXV line 10. Shall Time’s best jewel from Time's 
CHEST lie Aid*— That is, the best jewel ever brought forth 
fiom Time’s chest Theobald ingeniously proposed quest; 
but compare for the present image Son hi 8, 9, and 
Bichard II. i, 1. ISO 

161. LXVI line 1: Tir’d ird A ad THESE.— TAese refers to 
the ills which he proceeds to recount It has been pointed 
out that the pessimism of the poem is strongly suggestive 
of Hamlet’s soliloquies. Compare in particular Hamlet, 

III . 1 70-74; we may recollect also Lucrece, 904-910 

162 LXVI line 9: And ART made tongue-tied by AUTHOR- 
ITY — “ Can this line refer to the censorship of the stage?” 
(Dowden) Tongue-tied, as in Son lxx.xv AH in Shake- 
speaie often = the arts 

163 LXVII line 4 : And LACE itself loith his society. — 
Lace— adorn, as in Cymbeline, li 2 22, 23* 

white and azure, lac'd 
With blue of heaven’s own tinct, 

and Macbeth, li 3 118. 

His Silver skin lac'd with his golden blood. 

In Romeo and Juliet, lii 5 8, the sense is not so clear. 

164 LXVII line 0 And steal DEAD seeing of his living 
hue — Dead seeing = the lifeless semblance of beauty But 
might we not read 

And steal, dead-seeing, of his living hue’ 

That IS, itself dead seeing, i e looking dead; steal of wonld 
= steal part of, or steal from. For seeing Capell couj'ec- 
tured seeming In the next line i/idi?ec%= wrongfully; 
so Henry V li 4. 94, and indirection iu Julius Ctesar, iv. 
3 75 

165. LXViii line 3: Before these bastard signs of fair 
were BORN — Q has borne, which Malone retained, m the 
sense of worn, but line 4 would then be a mere repetition 
of line 3 Moreover, as Dowden notes, bastard suggests 
the idea of birth 

166. LXVIII line 5 Before the golden TRESSES of the 
DEAD —We have the same reference in Timon of Athens, 

IV. 3 144; Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv 3. 259; and Merchant 
of Venice, iii. 2. 92-96 

167 LXVIII. lines 13, 14* And him as for a map, &c — 
A variation on the last couplet of the preceding sonnet. 

168 LXIX — In close connection with the last sonnet 
There he spoke of his friend’s beauty; here and in Son 
Ixx he shows how that beauty was hound to arouse envy 
and scandal. 

169 LXIX. line 3: All tongues, the voice 0 / souls, give 
thee that due —So in Titus Andronicus, iii. 1. 82, and 
again in Venus and Adonis, 367, the tongue is described as 
“the engine of her thoughts.” For due the Quarto has 
end; no doubt an accidental repetition of the end in 
mend, line 2 

170. LXIX line 14: The SOIL is tAis.-SoiZ- blemish, as 
in Hamlet, i. 3. 15, the sense being: the fault which pre- 
vents your odour (keeping up the metaphor of last lines) 
from matching your show is the fact that you grow 
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common. The Cambridge editors say: “as the verb ‘ to 
soil’ is not uncommon in Old English, meaning ‘to solve,’ 
so the substantive ‘soil’ may be used in the sense of 
‘ solution ’ ” Q has sohje, and Dyce reads solve 

171 LXX line 2: For slander’s MARK —A thought 
which one meets in various forms. Compare Hero and 
Leander, Eirst Sestiad, 285, 286: 

Whose name is it, if she be false or not. 

So she be fair, but some vilc tongues will blot 

— Bullen’s Marlowe, in p i 6 , 

and Measure for Measure, iii 2 197, 198 

back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes 

In the same way greatness, we are reminded, is scandal’s 
mark, for 

Kings are clouts that every man shoots at. 

— Tamburlaine, part I n 4 S (Bullen’s Marlowe, i p 37 ) 

Sophocles had long before said. “Yea, point thine arrow 
at a noble spirit, and thou shalt not miss” (Ajax, 154, 155). 
As to the mevitableness of calumny we may remember 
Hamlet’s words, iii 1 140. 

172 LXX line 6 : being woo’d of time —I think this 
means, “being tempted by your youth.” Compare what 
is said in line 9: 

Thou hast pass’d by the ambush days 

We may remember, too, Son. xli. 3, 4, especially line 4: 

For still temptation follows where thou art 

Dowdell explains it to mean, “ being solicited or tempted 
by the present times ” An obvious alteration is “woo’d 
oft-time” Staunton proposed “woo’d of cnnief No 
change, however, is necessary. 

173 LXX line 12* To tie wp envy evermoie enlarg'd —I 
borrow Professor Bowden’s note “Professor Hales writes 
to me . Surely a reference here to the Faerie Queene, 
end of bk vi Caluloie ties up the Blatent Beast; after 
a time he breaks his iron chain, ‘and got into the woild 
at liberty again;’ ^ e is evermore enlarged ” 

174 LXXL— Forget me when I am dead. We may con- 
trast Son. xxxiii. and Ixxiv 

176. LXXi line 2: the surly sullen bell.—So II. Henry 
IV 1 1. 102: 

Sounds ever after as a sullen lull. 

Cl, too, sullen dirges ” in Romeo and Juliet, iv. 5. 88. 

176. LXXI. line 10: COMPOUNDED ain with clay.— Com- 
pare II Henry IV, iv. 5, 116: “ compound me with for- 
gotten dust;” and Hamlet's “dead and turn'd to clay" (v. 
1 236). 

177 LXXii. line 5: some virtuous lie —Did Shake- 
speare know of Plato’s ytwoim or Horace’s splen- 

dide mendax? Webster m the Duchess of Malfi, iii. 2, has: 

I must now accuse you 
Of such a feigned crime as Tasso calls 
Mag-ftamma menzog7ia, a 7iol>k he. 

— Webster and Tourneur in Mermaid ed. p. i 8 i. 

178. LXXII. line 13: For I am sham'd by that which 
I BRING FORTH. —These sonnets or his plays? 

179. LXXIII —Carrying on from Son. Ixxi. and Ixxii. the 
idea of his own death. For the metaphor worked out in 


the first lines the editors compare Cymbelme, iii. 3. 60-6^; 
and Timon of Athens, iv. 3 263-266. 

V 

180 LXXIII line 4:. Bare RUIN’D choirs —The right read- 
ing was first given in the edition of 1040 The Quarto has 
7n’wd quiers 

181 LXXIII. lines 7, 8. 

Uaclc NIGHT . . . 

Death’s second self 

Sleep is the “ape of death” in Cymbelme, ii. 2. 31; the 
“brother to death” m Daniel’s Delia, Son xlix (Arber’s 
English Garner, vol. in. p 016), the “ brother of quiet 
death” m Griffin’s Fidessa, Son xv (Arber’s English Gar- 
ner, vol V p 59S), “death’s twin-brother” m Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam, canto Ixvni. ; and m Sir Thomas Browne’s 
tieatise on Dreams. 

182 LXXiv. lines 1, 2* 

when that FELL ARREST 
Without all BAIL 

Dowden aptly refers to Hamlet, v 2 347, 348: 

i\\ii)/ell sergeant, death, 

Is strict in his ar? est 

Without all hail is said m allusion to the legal phrase 
Without had mid 7nainpnze-a summary form of arrest 
Cf the English Traveller, iv. 4 

But speak, i tins it 
Both 'Without bail aiid 7771x171 prise 

— Heywood’s Plays m Menuaid Senes, p, 215 

183 LXXIV lines 10, 11: 

The PREr 0 / worms, my body being dead; 

The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife. 

So Son. Ixxi 3, 4: 

fled 

From this vile world, ivith vilest 7vo)'ms to dwell. 

On line 11 Dowilen has a curious note: “Does Shak- 
spere merely speak of the liability of the body to un- 
timely or violent mischance? Or does he meditate suicide? 
Or think of Marlowe’s death, and anticipate such a fate 
as possibly his own? Or has he, like Marlowe, been 
wounded? Or does he refer to the dissection of dead 
bodies? Oris it ‘confounding age’s cruel knife’ of Ixiii. 
1 10?” Surely the last alternative is the only feasible 
one, Cf in addition to Son. Ixiii, Son. c. 13, 14: 

Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life; 

So thou prevent’st hib scythe and crooked hiiife. 

All through we have these purely conventional touches, 

184. LXXIV. lines 18, 14: The worth of that, &c.— The 
good element m the body is that which it (the body) con- 
tains; what it contains is the spirit, and his verse is that 
spirit. 

185 LXXV line 13.— T/ttfs do I PINE and SURFEIT day 
by day —So Venus and Adonis, 602: 

Do surfeit by the eye and pine the maw ; 

Where, however, pine is transitive. 

186. Lxxvi.— If what I write is always the same the 
reason is clear: I always write about you. Compare Son. 
cv. and cviii. 

187. LXXVI. line 4: To new-found methods, A refer-' 
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ence to contemporary poets Dowden compares Astro- 
phel and Stella, 3 . 

Let dainty wits crie on the Sisters nine 

Ennobling’ new-/oimd tropes -with problemes old, 

Or with strange sirailies ennch each line 

188 LXXVI. Ime 7- doth almost —The Quarto has/eZ 

189 LXXVI. line 11 So all my best is dressing old words 
licit’ —Compare Son cxxiii 4 '‘dressings of a former 
sight;” where the sense, as here, is reproductions 

190. LXXVII —Apparently the sonnet was VTitten to 
accompany the present of a manuscript volume from 
Shakespeare to his fiiend. As I understand the poem, 
the wiiter says three things. 1 Look in your glass and 
you will see how your beauty fades, 2 Look at your dial 
and you will realize how time flies, 3 Write your thoughts 
from time to time in the “vacant leaves” (or “waste 
blanks”) of this volume, and then, reading over what you 
have written, you will realize the change which has gone 
on in your own natuie and character; you will “take a 
new acguaintance ” of your mind. Thus you will appre- 
ciate the double change, outward and inward, that has 
taken place in yourself. 

191. LXXvn. Ime 4' And of this booik this learning 
may St thou taste — That is, the learning that time flies 
I cannot understand Bowden’s idea that the line may be 
“suggested by the fact that Shakspere is unlearned in 
comparison with the rival. I cannot bring you learning, 
but set down your own thoughts, and you will find learn- 
ing m them.” Why ‘ ‘ this learning ” ? 

192. LXXVII. line 6; Of MOUTHED GRAVES.— So ''mouthed 
wounds’' in I. Henry IV i. 3 07 

193 LXXVII line 10; Commit to these waste blanks — 
Theobald corrected the Quarto, which had blacks 

194 Lxxviri line 3* hatKQOTi my use.— T hat is, caught 
my tricks of style, or perhaps, imitated my habit of writing 
poems to you. 

195. Lxxviii line 9: that which 1 compile —Compile 
= compose, write, so Son. lx.xxv. 2, and Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, V. 2 52 .Compare Hero and Leander, First Sestiad, 
128, 129. 

And some, their ■violent passions to assuage, 

Compile sharp satires 

— Bullen's Marlowe, lii. p. lo 

The Steel Glass is described on the title-page as “ ASatyre 
Gompi’ZecZ by George Gascoigne Esquiere” (Arber’s Reprint, 
p. 41); and Watson uses the word in the same sense 
(Watson’s poems, Arber’s ed p. 36). Arts in line 12 means 
learning, scholarship; cf Taming of the Shrew, i 1. 2, 
and arts-man in Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. 1. 85. 

196 Lxxx —A continuation practically of Son. lxxviii 
and Ixxix ; he is jealous of the rival poet. As to this 
“better spirit,” see Introduction, p. 64, 

197. LXXX. line 7 : My saucy bark, &c. — Compare Troilus 
and Cressida, i. 3 34-42 

198. LXXX. line 11: Or, being WRECK’D — Q has wrackt. 

199 Lxxxi. line 12- the breathers of this world — 
This world must = this present age. For breather cf. 
Antony and Cleopatra, iii 3. 24. 
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200 Lxxxi line 14 . even in the mouths op men — 
This IS like Ennius’ “ Volito vivus per ora virum,” 

201 LXXXll line 3: The DEDICATED WORDS which 
10 ) iters use.— The sense is, you may without doing wrong 
read over the dedications of writers who address their 
books to you. Such pieces of flattery as are here hinted 
at Shakespeare refers to in Timon of Athens, i. l. 19, 20; 

You’re rapt, sir, in some work, some dedication 

To the great lord 

202 LXXXll line 8 the time-bettering days —Com- 
pare “this growing age” lu Son xxxu 10, and Pericles, 
Prologue to act i 11, 12. 

these latter times, 

When wit’s more npe 

203 LXXXll. line IP truly SYMPathiz ’D —Perhaps 
sympathetically expressed, or, answered, replied to, cf 
Lucrece, 1112, 1113: 

True sorrow then is feelingly suffic’d 

When with like semblance it is sympathiz'd 
So Love’s Labour’s Lost, hi. 1 52 

204 LXXXll lines 13, 14: And their gi'oss paintmg, &c. 
—For the rhyme in this couplet Dowden compares Love’s 
Labour 's Lost, ii 1. 226, 227. 

205 Lxxxili line 1: 1 never saw that you did painting 
need —Repeating, obviously, the last couplet of the pre- 
ceding sonnet— “And their gross painting” &c Son. 
Ixxxiv Ixxxv Ixxxvl all turn upon the same idea— that 
Shakespeare will leave it to others to praise his friend. 

206 Lxxxm lines 11, 12: For I impair not, &c.— See 
Son Cl , and with the expression “would give life, and 
bring a tomb ” compare Son. xvu 1-4. 

207 LXXXIV. lines 3, 4: 

the STORE 

Which should EXAMPLE lohere your equal grew. 
Referring to the idea that his friend should marry and so 
in his children hand on a proof and sign of his own beauty. 
For store see Son xiv 12 Example as in Love's Labour’s 
Lost, 111 . 1. 85: 

l will example it 

208 LXXXIV line 11: And such a COUNTERPART shall 
FAME his wit,— Counterpart- exact reproduction. Fame 
=make famous; cf, wfamonize in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
V. 2 684, and Marvel, Appleton House: 

From that blest bed the hero came 

Whom France and Poland yet doGspame 

— Works, HI. p. 207. 

209. LXXXIV line 14. Being FOND ON praise —There is 
no need to change to the more usual fond of; cf. Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, ii 1. 266: 

yiotepond an her than she upon her love 

210. LXXXV. lines 3, 4: 

Reserve their character with golden quill, 

And PRECIOUS phrase by all the Muses FIL’D. 

What reserve their character means I do not know. Ac- 
cording to Malone, mem -preserve, which does not help 
us much Can the sense be “become immortal”? as 
though that which is well written can never lose its fresh- 
ness, must always be of the same value and interest. 
Dowden suggests deserve, i.e. they deserve to be written. 
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Golden quill occurs in Spenser, Son Ixxxiv Globe ed p 
585 Precious may be said with some suggestion of scorn, 
Love’s Labour’s Lost is a study of “preciousness” 
(Euphuism) of style polished; worked up with 

that limoe labor which Horace recommends Compare 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, V i. 11, and the Passionate Pilgrim, 
306 Many instances outside Shakespeare might be given, 


here are some. 

Thy fykd wordes 
Yat from thy mouth did flow 
—Bamabe Googe’s Sonettes, Arber’s Reprint, p 99 , 


Love’s Metamorphosis, i 2: “It is not your faire faces 
. nor your filed speeches” (Fairholt’s Lilly, vol 
li p 219, and again, vol 1 . p. 182), “polished wordes, or 
fyled speeches” (Stubbes Anatomy, part I p 23), well- 
torned and tTU.Q~Jiled lines (Ben J onson, 'V erses on Shake- 
speare). 


211 Lxxxvi —For the references m this sonnet see 
Introduction, p 402 


212 LXXXVI. line 4- Making their TOMB the WOMB 
wherein they grew — So Homeo and Juliet, n 3 9, 10. 

The earth, that’s nature's mother, is her tovtb. 

What IS her burying that is her 'wo77tb 

For the same idea cf the following passages.— Lucretius, 

V 260. 

Omntparens, eadem rerum commune sepulchrum, 
Spenser— Hiiines of Time. 

The seedes, of which all things at first were bred, 

Shall in great Chaos’ nvo^Jib again be hid , 

and Milton, Paradise Lost, li. 910, 911: 

this wild abyss, 

The looinb of ttaiure, and perhaps her gmw 


213 LXXXVI. line 13. fill'd up his line.—FilVd is 
clearly in antithesis to lack’d: When his Verse was 
“graced” (Son. Ixxviii 12) by you, I was left out, was 
without inspiration. Filed is a pointless change. 


214. Lxxxvn —This and the six following sonnets all 
dwell upon the estrangement which has grown up between 
Shakespeare and his friend We may note the verbal links 
that connect the poems. 


215 LXXXvn line 4: My bonds in thee are all deter- 
minate —Bonds = claims on Shakespeare uses his 
favounte legal language For detemiinate see note on 
determination in Son xni. 6, and cf. Eichard II. 1 . 3. 150, 
151: 

The fly-slow hours shall not detemjunate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile. 

216. Lxxxviii line 3; Upon thy side against myself I'll 
Compare Son cxlix 1, 2; 

Canst thou, O cruel! say I love thee not, 

When I, ap-ainst mysdf, with thee partake? 

The present sonnet sounds like an echo of Son. xlix. ; here 
he does exactly what he there promised to do:. 

Against that time when thou shalt strangely pass, 


Against that time do I ensconce me here 
Within the knowledge of Jnine oiuji desert. 

And this my hand against ?ftyseif 
To guard the lawful reasons 07t thy part 

Desert there -demerit, i e. the mine own weakness of this 
sonnet. Note also Son. xxxv. 


217 Lxxxix. line G: To set a form.— T hat is, make 
definite and decided; or perhaps it = cause to appear 
decent and becoming, i.e gloss over 

218 LXXXIX line 8: 1 will acquaintance STRANGLE, and 

Zoo/c STRANGE = extinguish, as in Macbeth, ii 4. 

7. distant: to look strange on a person was to 

pass by without recognizing him; in our phrase, to “cut” 
him. Compare Comedy of Errors, V 1 295: 

Why look you sU'unge on me? You know me well, 

SO Son cx 6, xlix 5 (“airaupeZiy pass”), Romeo and Juliet, 
11 2 102, and Othello, 111 3 12 

219 xc —If you mean to turn away from me, do so 
now when all the world frowns on me Line 1, “Then 
hate me when thou wilt,” takes up the last line of lxxxix. : 
“ whom thou dost hate ” 

220 XO line 6. in the rearward of a conquer'd woe.-y 
That IS, at the end of a woe which I have conquered. 
Rearward as in Much Ado, iv, 1 128. 

221. XC line 7: Give not a WINDV mght a rainy mor- 
row —Referring to the fact that wind generally precedes 
ram; see Troilus and Ciessida, note 246, and cf. Liicrece, 
1788-1790, and III. Henry VI. 11 5. 85, 80. 

222 XGI. lino 3* though NEW-FANGLED Compare 
Sir John Davies’ Orchestra, st 10’ 

First known and used m tins ncsu-fangled age; 

— Arber's English Garner, vol. v p 27 ; 

and Spenser : 

The schoolcs they fill with fond nno fajideness 

— Globe eel p 501 . 

It was a favourite word witli Stubbes, see the Anatomy, 
FurnivalTs ed. pp 31, 305, 366, see, too, As You Like It, 
note 137 

223 xci line 10. Richer than loealth, prouder than 
garments' cost — Dowden refers to Cymbeline, in 3. 23, 
24: 

Richer doing nothing for a bauble [babe?], 

Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for .silk. 

224 xon —This IS ail expansion of Son xci. Tho em- 
phatic words are humour and inconstant. You may, says 
Shakespeare, take all from me and so ruin me, but J shall 
not be at the mercy of your caprices, because the first act 
of disloyalty on your part will kill me So long as you 
are true, so long I live; be false, and I die straightway 
The first line, “steal thyself away,” echoes the last coup- 
let of the last sonnet: 

thou inayst tahe 

Alt this a^uay. 

225. xcii. line IS: But lohat 's so blesked-fair that fears 
no hlofi—ThiB is not unsuggostive of Othello, lii. 3. 138- 
141 In Othello, too, we have (iv. 2 08) the compound 
lovely-fair; see, however, note 211 to that play. 

22$. XGIIX. lines 7, 8’ In many's looks, <&c.— A favourite 
idea with Shakespeare: cf. Macbeth, i. 4 11, 12: 

There ’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face; 

and i. 7. 83: 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

Contrast Lucreco, 1396: 

The face of either cipher'd cither's heart. 
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Euripides had long before said in the Aledea, 516-520, that 
spuiious gold all can tell, but on the body of the evil 
man no stamp is set whereby to know him 

227. XCIII line 13 Eve’s apyle — Q reads Eaues in 
italics 

228 XCIV.— From those who are cold, self-centred, self- 
contained, we expect the highest perfection. They set 
up a lofty standard and must abide by it Tiue to their 
ideal, they win the greater praise, untrue, their fall is the 
greater (line 14) 

Lthes that fester smell far 'zuorse than weeds 

229 XCIV line S Others but STEWARDS —Stewards, and 
so responsible, not loids and oioneis, having absolute 
possession. 

230 XCIV line 10: Though to itsetj it onlyLTVE and DIE. 
—Compare Son liv 10, 11* 

They live unwoo d, and unrespccted fade, 

D:e to themselies 

In line 12 Sidney Walker suggested barest, quite need- 
lessly. 

231. XCIV line 14 . L'dies that fester, &c. — This line 
occurs in the doubtful play Edward III li. 2. (near the 
end), Tauclinitz ed. p. 24. Myself, I cannot help think- 
ing that Shakespeaie had a hand in the composition of 
Edward III (first printed in 1596), and the passage in 
which the line comes is one of the most Shakespearean 
parts of the play 

Fester =vot. The rhyme in the couplet occurred m Son. 
Ixix. lines 10 and 12 Dowden compares with the whole 
sonnet Twelfth JSTight, iii. 4. 309-404 

232. xcv —Sonnet xcv. partially reverses the idea of 
previous sonnet You aie so fair that fiailty in you 
ceases to be foul. Beauty covers up your sins. Only 
do not rely too much on your privilege; do not abuse 
your seeming immunity from blame Lines 13 and 14 
give the warning. The next sonnet continues the subject 
of his friend’s errors, 

233. XCV, line 12. And all things turn to pair that 
eyes can see — He had previously said 

Lascivious grace, whom all ill well shows 

— Sonnet xl 13. 

234. XCVI. line 3: are loved of more and less.— T hat is, 
great and small Bowden compares I, Henry IV. iv 3. 
68: 

The ?nore and less came in with cap and knee. 

235 XCVI. lines 13, 14: Eut do oiot so, &c.— Compare 
Son. xxxvi 13, 14 

236. xcvii —Written after an absence which has made 
the summer as winter to lam. The metaphor is carried 
on in the next sonnet. Whiter in line 1 reminds us of 
Son Ivi. 13. 

237. xcvm line 7. aiiy SUMMER’S story. —Summer's 
story-a gay fiction, as Malone quaintly phrases it He 
neatly parallels the passage by Cymhelme, in 4 12-14; 

If 't be summer ?iews, 

Smile to 't before ; if winterly, thou need’st 

But keep that countenance 

238. xcvin. line 9: the lily’s white —So Collier; Ullies 
in Q. 
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239 xcix —Taking up the last verse of last sonnet: 

As with your shadow I with these did play 

Tins cmious type of flower sonnet was a favouiite Eliza- 
bethan conceit Compare Constable’s Diana (1594 or ear- 
lier), First Decade, Sou 9: 

My Lady’s presence makes the Roses red, 

Because to see her lips they blush for shame 
The Lily's leaves, for env}', pale became, 

And her white hands m them this envy bred 
The Mangold the leaves abroad doth spread, 

Because the sun’s and her power is the same 
The Violet of purple colour came. 

Dyed m the blood she made my heart to shed 
In brief All flowers from !ier their Virtue take , 

From her sw'eet breath, tlieir sweet smells do proceed 

— Arbers English Garner, vol u p 233 

So again, Spenser, Amoretti, 64, Globe edition of Works, 
p, 582 The following, too, from a song by Thomas Cam- 
pion, is wmitli giving. 

There is garden in her face 

If'Jiei e rosts and white hlies ^row; 

A heavenly paradise is that place 
Wherein all pleasant fruits doth flow 

— BuUen's Lyrics (xSS;), p 126 

240 xcix line 1. The fonvard violet thus did I chide 
—Compare Venus and Adonis, 935, 936: 

his healtli and beauty set 
Gloss on the rose, smell to tlu violtt. 

241 XCIX line 3: The purple —Pm pie is used by 
the poets in the vaguest way. Furpmeus simply ex- 
pressed extreme biiglitness of colour, so Horace applies 
it to a swtm—purpureis ales oloribus. In Venus and 
Adonis, line 1, the sun is purple-coloured; and in line 1054 
of the same poem Adonis’ wound sheds “purple tears “ 
For “purple tears,” indeed, compare III. Henry VI. v. 6. 
64; and for '“purpled hands,” King John, ii 1 322, and 
Julius Caesar, iii 1 158 Gray, I suppose, was thinking 
of the classical use of the epithet when he spoke of “ the 
purple light of love ” 

242. XCIX line 8- The ROSES fearfully, &c —Note Lu- 
crece, 477-479. 

The colour in thy face. 

That even for auger makes the lily pale, 

And the red rose blush at her own di vgrace. 

The daring employment in this sonnet of the “pathetic 
fallacy ” reminds one a little of the famous song in “Maud,” 
with those stanzas which Buskin criticises so severely. 

243. C — He resumes the Sonnets after an interva., per- 
haps, of play-writmg 

244. C line 3: Spe7id'st thou thy fury.— Ft(f?/=inspira- 
tion, or poetic enthusiasm Compare Sir John Davies’ 
Orchestra, 131: 

And in my mind such sacred furjy move ; 

— Arber’b English Garner, v. p $ 6 ; 

and Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv 3. 229. 

What zeal, what fury hath inspir’d thee now 5 
and Othello, iii 4. 72: 

In her propheticyi/ry sew’d the work. 

The furor poeticus was a favourite burlesque character; 
see The Eetume from Parnassus, Arber’s Reprint, p. 18, 
and Randolph’s Conceited Peddler, Hazlitt's ed. vol. i. 
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p 48 In Son. xvii 11 we had “a poet’s rage” in the 
same sense, and then we might have quoted from Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, v. 2. 410, 417. 

Yet I have a trick 

Of the old rage. 


245 c line 9. Rm, EESTY il/hse.— Compare Astrophel 
and Stella, Ixxx. 12 

And no spur can his resty race renew 

—Arbor’s Ein^hsli Gainer, vol i p 543 


So probably in the same sense of torpid, Cymbelme, 111 C. 
3^. 35. . . . , 

when rtsty sloth 
Finds the down-pillow hard 

Dowden quotes resty-sUff from Edward III lii. 3 p 44, 
Tauchnitz ed , and Dyce refers to Cole’s Latin and English 
Dictionaiy “ E.esty, pigo , lentus.” 


246 C line 11. he a SATIRE to decay.— That is, mock 
decay Satue is explained to-saiinst, for which we aie 
referred to The Poetaster, v. 1 

The honest satyr hath the happiest soul 

—Gifford’s Ben Jonson, vol 11 p 524 


247 CL— Subject the same. “ 0 truant :Miise ” repeats 
Wheie art thou, Muse?” of last sonnet. 


248 Cl line 3 Rotti truth and BEAUTY.— Love inspires 
my Muse, and with my Muse does it lest to make his 
beauty and tuith immortal. Compaie Son xiv. 11. 

As truth and bcanty shall together thrive , 

and line 14 

Thy end is U nth 's and beatify ’s doom and date. 

So Sou. liv 1, 2. 

O, how much more doth beatify beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give 1 

and The Phoenix and the Turtle, 02-04: 

Truth may seem, but cannot be, 

Beauty brag, but ’tis not she, 

Truth and beatify buried be 

249. cn. lines 7, S* 

As Philomel in summer's front doth sing, 

And stops her pipe in groioth of riper days. 

Dowden compares The Winter’s Tale, iv. 4 3: “Peering m 
April’s fi out ” The idea of the passage is partially the 
same as that in Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 104-108 


250 Cli. line 12: And sweets grown common lose their 
dear delight — Compare Son hi 3, 4: 

The which he will not every hour survey. 

For blunting the fine point of seldom iilensure. 

In the previous hue (11) ^‘wild music” reminds us of 
Milton’s “warbling his woodnotes 'wild.” 


251 ciir —If my verse is lame, the fault lies with the 
subject, to which none could do justice. Compare Son. 
Ixxxiii , especially the last six lines. 

252 CHI line 1. lohat POVERTY —So Son. Ixxxiv. 5: 

Lean penury within that pen doth dwell. 

253 OIIL line 10- To MAR the subject that before was 
WELL— Dowden compares Lear, i. 4. 3G9: 

Striving to better, oft we tnar what ’s toelt; 
and King John, iv. 2, 28, 29. 

264. CIV.— To the eyes of true love beauty never passes; 


the loved object remains the same The idea is expiessed 
again in Son cviii 9-14 

255 CIV lines winters cold — A time reference, 

which does not, however, help veiy much 111 evolving the 
history of the Sonnets. Dyce leads tJuec winters' cold. 

256 CIV line 10 ^T'EAL from his fig lue — Compaie Son. 
Ixxvii 7. “thy dial’s shady stealth ” The “hourly dial” 
is mentioned m Lucre ce, 327 

257 CV — Compaie Son Ixxvi mid cviii 

258 CV line 0 Fair, kind, and TRUE — Compaie 
l\rei chant of Venice, 11 G 53-57 

For she ib wise, if I can judge of her , 

And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true. 

And true she is, as she haili prov’tl licrsdf. 

And therefore, like herself, wiiLiJliit , attd tt tie, 

Sliall she be placed in my constant soul. 

So Troilus and Crcssida, i\ 4 109, 110, 

the moral of my wit 

Is ''plain and ttut," theie’s all the reach of it 

259 CV lines 10, 11 

varying to other words; 

And in this CHANGE is my invention spent. 
Compare Son Ixxvi 2 

So f.ir from t’at laiion or quick thanije 

Change, as in The Two Gentlemen, iv. 2 G9. “Hark, what 
hue change is in the music,” and invention as in the 
Dedication to Venus and Adonis, “the ilrst heir of my 
•invention ” The sense of the lines is clear: all I can do 
IS to express /air, kind, and true in different ways, the 
subject must always be the same 

260 cvi —All attempts m the past to describe beauty 
are but faint anticipations, prefigurings, of your beauty. 

261 OVI line 3: Anti beauty making beautiful, &c. — 
That is, beauty as the subject whicli enabled these poets 
of old to write beautifully 

262. CVI. liiioO: 80 all their praises archutvixoviir&QX&s. 
—Dowden well compares Constable’s Diana: 

Miracle of the world, I never will deny 

That former jioets pr.iise the bc.uity of their days; 

But all tho\e bemthes tvete hut Jlirutes o/thy praise, 

And all those poets did of thee but pt ophesy 

263 CVI, lino 12: They had not SKILL enoug7i,~~Q,. has 
still, an impossible reading, as it seems to me. 

264 evil, lilies 1,2: 

nor the PROPHETIC SOUL 

Of the wide world dream I'lig on things to come. 
Prophetic soul (ef Ilamlct, 1 . 5. 10) echoes the prophecies 
of the last sonnet, line 0. Things to come is the best of 
the proposed emendations of Troilus and Gvessida, iii. 3. 
4, 5. 

266. evil, lines 5-8: The mortal MOON, &c.— This sounds 
like a contemporary reference, and Mr. Gerald Massey 
explains it as an allusion to the death of Elizabeth and 
the release of Southampton from the Tower. I believe 
that the lines do contain some reference; only the clue to 
it has been lost. We may compare for much the same 
language Venus and Adonis, 509, 510. 

m 
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266. evil, line 10* and death to me subscribes. — Sub- 
scribes = yields, as in Lear, i. 2. 24; and again in iii. 7. 65, 
a well-known crux. 

267. evil, line 14. When TYRANTS’ CRESTS and tombs of 
BRASS.— The line has a flavour in it of the regum apices 
and Horace’s monumentum cere perennius. Compare the 
'‘gilded monuments” in Iv l. 

268. cvin. — I can say nothing in your praise which I 
have not said before: yet these things which I have re- 
peated so often can never seem old to me, because love 
which inspires them is ever fresh, and to true love the 
object loved must always remain young and beautiful as 
it was at first. The theme with which he closes the son- 
net reminds us of xv. 13, 14: 

And, all in war with Time, for love of you, 

As he takes from you, I eng-raft you new. 

And again, civ. 1-3. 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old, &c 

269. evin. hne 3: what NEW to register.— Tlhe Quarto 
has now. New is pretty certainly right. We gam noth- 
ing by Sidney Walker’s 

What’s now to speak, what now to register 

270. cvni. line 9: in love’s fresh case.— I believe this 
only means, in the case of love which is ever fiesh. Love 
is the emphatic word: in the case of love time and change 
do not count. Fresh is added to strengthen the idea of 
love’s abiding vigour. 

271. cix. hne 6 : if I have rang’d.— gone away 
or astray; so Tennyson, In Memoriam, canto xxi : “her 
little ones have ranged ” 

272. CIX. line 7: Just to the time, the right time 

and— half-quibblingly— not altered with the time, i.e. by 
absence. 

273. CIX. line 11. be stain’d.— Staunton needlessly pro- 
posed strain'd. For passion, in line 10, cf. Mid- 

summer Night’s Dream, i. 1. 74. 

274. CIX lines 13, 14- 

For nothing this wide universe 1 call. 

Save thou, my rose. 

That is, you apart, excepted, I count the world nothing. 
With my rose cf. ‘ ‘ beauty’s rose'* in Son. i. 2. So Othello, 
V. 2 13-16. 

275 cx. —This and the following sonnet are generally 
regarded as a reference by Shakespeare to his actor’s life 
See what is said on the subject in Troilus and Cressida, 
note 07 

276. GX. line 3: Gor’d mine own thoughts — Gor’d = done 
violence to; cf Troilus and Cressida, lii. 3 228. 

277. CX. line 4: 3£ade old offences of affectwns new.— 
Bowden says: “Entered into new friendships and loves, 
which were transgressions against my old love ” I do 
not altogether see how this sense can be got out of the 
English, though it agiees well with line 11 May it not 
mean : prostituted my love— a love so new, so unknown 
to other men, so rare— to the old hackneyed pui’poses and 
commonplaces of the stage, made capital out of my emo- 
tions, turned my passion to account, sold cheap what is 
most dear? All this being done in his capacity as actor. 
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278. CXI line 1: WITH Fortune chide.— Q,. has wish 

279 CXI line 10 Potions of eisel.— So Hamlet, v. i 299: 
“Woo 't drmk up eiseU" Nares quotes from Skelton : 

He drank etsel and gall 
To redeeme us withal 

See Dyer's Folklore of Shakespeare, p 275; and Hunter’s 
Illustrations, ii p 263 

280 cxn — Your praise or blame is for me the sole 
standard of right and wrong. Pity in hne 1 repeats the 
pity in cxi. 14. 

281 cxil line 10- my ADDER’S SENSE.— See Troilus and 
Cressida, note 127 

282 cxn line 13 in my purpose BRED.— j5red=firmly 
established or harboured Cf. Son cvin 13. 

Finding the first conceit of love there bred 

283 cxn line 14. are dead — Q has y’ are, and some 
editors read they 're I have followed the Globe ed. 

284 cxni —Though away you are present to me in 
everything, cxix is a continuation. 

285. CXin line G which it doth LATCH —So Macbeth, 
IV 3 195. 

Where hearing should not laich them 
In Midsummer Night’s Dream, m 2 36, smear 

286. cxni line 14. maketh mine untrue.— So the 
Quarto, but it is very strange. Untrue must be a sub- 
stantive, with the sense, perhaps, error Various pro- 
posals have been made; myself, I should like to read eyne. 

287 oxiv lines 4r-6: your love taught it this alchemy, 
&c. — So Midsummer Night’s Dream, i. 1 282-234: 

Things base and vile . , 

Love can transpose to form and dignity • 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind. 

288 oxrv. line %:'tis FLATTERY in my SEEING. — Com- 
pare Twelfth Night, i 5 328: 

Mine eye too great a fiatterer for my mind 

289 OXIV. line 12: doth prepare the cup —Alluding to 
the tasters to princes See King John, note 308 Drayton 
writes: 

Golden cups do harbour poison 

—England’s Helicon, Bullen’s ed p 37 

290 cxv. lines 11, 12: 

o'er INOERTAINTY, 
Crowning the present. 

Compare evii 7. 

Incertainties now crown themselves assur'd 

291. CXVI line 4. unih the REMOVER to REMOVE.— 
move—tsXl away, be faithless: 

Happy the heart that thinks of no removes 

— Song m Bullen’s Lyrics ( 1887 ), p 26 

Compare, too, Son. xxv. 13, 14. 

Then happy I, that love and am belov’d, 

Where I may not ? emove nor be remov'd. 

292. OXVI. line 5: an ever-fixed mark —So Othello, v. 
2 268: 

And very sea-mark of my utmost sail; 

and Coriolanus, v. 3. 74. 

Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw. 
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293. CXVI line 7. It is the STAR — deferring to the 
northern star. Cf Mucli Ado, in 4 59, and Julius Csesar, 
m 1. 60-C2. So The T'aitliful Shepherdess, i 2. 

that fair star 

That guides the waiidertitg seaman through the deep 

— Beaumont and Fletcher, Mermaid ed vol ii p 329 

294 CXVI line 8. Whose worth’s utiknown, &c — A dif- 
ficult and much -discussed hne. Dowden says. “The 
passage seems to mean, ‘As the star, over and above 
what can be ascertained concerning it for our guidance at 
sea, has unknowable occult virtue and influence, so love, 
beside its power of guiding us, has incalculable poten- 
cies.’” This is not very satisfactory; but I am afraid I 
cannot suggest anything better Perhaps the difficulty 
comes in this way, that we do not quite know how an 
Elizabethan regarded the stars. Popular astronomy may 
have lield that the northern star was materially as rich m 
wealth as this earth Suppose now that we take ivorth 
literally, the sense might be this: The height, altitude, of 
the star is known; but who can tell what riches it con- 
tains ? The outward is visible to us; the inward is hidden 
3o, too, with love We can gain a rough estimate and 
idea of its extent, we can measure it from the outward. 
But the real essence and worth of the passion is incalcu- 
lable, unknown, just as the worth of the star is unknown. 
In either case we see little more than the outside, the 
surface. 

295 CXVI. line 9. Time’s fool —Dowden compares I 
Henry IV. v. 4 81. “life time’s fool.” 

296 CXVI. line 12 But BEARS IT out even to the edge of 
doom —Compare All ’s Well, iii 3 5, 6 It is redundant, 
just as m an expression like “carry it;” cf. Othello, 1 1 
66, 67. 

What a full fortune does the tluck-hps owe, 

If he can ca} ry '£ tims 1 

297 OXVII Ime S’ Forgot upon your dearest love TO 
CALL —Compare Son. ci : 

0 truant Muse, what shall be thy amends 
For thy neglect of truth m beauty dy’d? &c. 

298 OXVII. lines 5, 6* 

frequent been with UNKNOWN MINDS, 

And given to time 

Line 5 illustrates Dowden’s interpretation of cx. 4. Tiine 
-the time, society; see Son. xvi 10. Staunton, who seems 
to have had a mania for making needless emendations, 
proposed “to them.” 

299 CXVII line 9. Book both my wilfulness.-— BooTc- 
register, as m Henry V. iv 7 76, if, that is to say, we 
adopt Dyce’s reading in the latter passage 

300. OXVII. line 11* within the level —Level— vdm\ cf. 
A Lover’s Complaint, 309: 

That not a heart which in his level came 

301. cxvn. lines 13, 14: 

1 did strive to PROVE 
The constancy and virtue of your love. 

Contrast cx. 10, 11: 

Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer proof , to try an older fnend. 

302. OXVIII. line 2: With eager compounds.— Eager- 


hitter, sharp, the French aigre It is used twice in Ham- 
let in the same sense, cf. i 4 2 “a nipping and an eager 
air;” and 1 5. 69 “like eager dioppmgs into milk.” 

303. cxvm line 6. did I ’FB.Kiti'E my feeding.— Frames 
suit, adapt. So the Passionate Pilgrim, 323 
And to her will frame all thy ways, 
and III Henry VI iii 2 185* 

And frame my face to all occasions 

304 CXIX — Carrying on idea of previous sonnet, with 
the same metaphor, “potions,” “fever,” &c. 

305 CXIX line 10* That better is by EVIL still MADE 
BETTER —Repeating the “ by ill be cured ” of cxvm 12 

306 CXIX. line 14 And gam by ill — The Quarto has 
ills, hut I think the singular is required; cf. “0 benefit 
of ill ” in line 9. 

307 cxx.— Remembeiing how much I suffered when 
you were untrue, I might have divined how much you 
would suffer by my disloyalty, and that thought should 
have given me reason to pause. Still the fact that you 
did trespass once must be an excuse for me now. We are 
quits 

308 CXX line 9. 0, that our night OP woe —Compare 
Venus and Adonis, 481: 

The mght of son ow now is turn’d to day. 

Staunton proposed sour. 

309. cxx line 11. And soon to you, &c.— Sidney Walker 
would print the line thus: 

And soon to you, as you to me then, tender’d. 

I don’t think the change is necessary 

310. cxxi line 1: than vile esteemed.— Dyce and some 
otlier editors read vile-esteern'd 

311. CXXI line 3: And the just pleasure Zov<ft— Should 
we not read and the just pleasure 's lost? the sense being: 
We lose that pleasure which seems vile (“is so deem’d”) 
to others, but is not felt to be so by us 

312. CXXI. line 6: Give SALUTATION to my sportive BLOOD. 
—So Henry VIII h 3 103: “If thissaZwfe w 2 /&Zoociajot.’’ 
I owe the reference to Dowden 

313. CXXI line 9 : 1 AM that i AM. — We may remember 
lago’s “ I am not what I am ” (Othello, i. 1. 65). 

314. OXXI line 11 : themselves be BEVEL. —Bevel - slanting 
or crooked: a builder’s term. 

315 cxxii —He hasreceived some tables (memorandum- 
books) from his friend and has given them away. Here 
he apologizes for having done so: the true tables on which 
you are written down are my heart and brain: what 
others should I need? 

316 CXXII. line 1: Thy gift, thy TABLES.— For tables see 
Troilus and Cressida, note 262. 

317 cxxiii.— He takes up the idea of forgetfulness sug- 
gested in last line of last sonnet: he will be true in spite 
of time. The poem is full of conventional metaphor. 

318. CXXIII. line 7: And rather malce THEM born to our 
desire.— Them- “what thou dost foist upon us;" the sense 
being, “you foist upon us things which really are old and 
111 
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hackneyed, but which we imagine to be new — “born to 
our desire”— Cl eated just to please us 

319 CXXIV lines 3, 4 Js subject to Time’s love, &c.— 
“My love might be subject to Time’s hate, and so plucked 
up as a weed, or subject to Time’s love, and so gathered as 
a flower” (Bowden) 

320 CXXIV line 7: thealled discontent —Does this 
refer to the affected “melancholy” of which Jaques 
speaks’ See note 126 on As You Like It, and cf Thomas 
Lord Cl om well, in 2* “My nobility is wonderful melan- 
choly. is it not most gentlemanlike to be melancholy "i” 
(Tauchmtz ed p. 101) 

321 cxxrv line 12 nor GEOWS with /leat.— Steevens 
would read glows 

322. cxxvi —This poem is generally regarded as the 
envoy, the conclusion of the series addressed to Shake- 
speare’s friend The editor of the Quarto evidently thought 
that a couplet was missing, as he left a space for the— 
apparently— absent lines 13, 14 

323 CXXVI line 2. his SICKLE, HOUE —There must be 
some corruption of the text XJnfoi tunately no emenda- 
tion— hoar, fickle hour, sickle-houi —is at all satis- 
factory. 

324. CXXVI line 14. And her QUIETUS is to render thee 
— ^Tor quietus see Hamlet, iii 1 75 Sometimes we find 
the full e.xpiession quietus est. 

325 cxxvii —Introducing the “ Dark Woman” series of 
Sonnets 

326 CXXVII. line 1* black ivas not counted faie —See 
Troiliis and Cressida, note 14 

327 CXXVII line 3' beauty’s successive heir.— See Titus 
Andionicus, note 1 

328. CXXVII line 9 my mistress’ B'B.ows are raveii black. 
— Q. has etjes, whicli, I think, must be wrong. I have 
followed the Globe editors Walker proposed hairs. 

329. CXXVII, line 10: Her EYES so suited, and they 
moumeis seem —It is worth noting that in the old prose 
History of Dr Taustus Helen is described as having “ most 
amorous cole black eyes;” and Helen, as we know from 
Marlowe, was taken as a perfect type of beauty. Sidney 
complains (Astiophel and Stella, vii 1, 2) 

When Nature made her chief work— eyes; 

In colour black, why wrapt she beams so bright? 

— Arber's English Garner, vol i, p 506 
Suited = clad, as in cxxxii 12, and Lear, iv 7. 6. Dyce 
reads as they. Por the conceit in the line cf, cx,xxii l-s 

330. cxxvn. line 11: ?iot&oru.PAlE. — The use of cosmetics 
in dyeing hair, and such like devices, are continually re- 
ferred to; see, for instance, Stubbes’ Anatomy of Abuses, 
part I pp. 67-69, and Pairholt’s Lilly, vol i. pp 288, 289. 
Pei haps these customs were introduced from Italy. Coryat 
in Ins, Crudities has much to tell us concerning the vrays 
of the Venetian ladies’ “All the women of Venice every 
Saturday in the afternoone doe use to annoint their haire 
with oyle, or some other drugs, to the end to make it 
looke faire, that is whitish. Por that colour is most 
affected of the Venetian Dames and Ladies ” He describes 
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the process, which included drying in the sun (vol 11 pp 
37. 38) 

331 cxxvm line 1: thou, my MUSIC —Compare Son 
viii 1. “Music to hear.” 


332 cxxix — As a study of lust contrasted with love 
tins sonnet may be compared with Lucrece, 687-743, and 
the single stanza 111 Venus and Adonis, 799-804 It is a 
commonplace of criticism that Sliakespeare’s Sonnets 
almost suffer as works of art fiom this plethora of 
meaning, they are, in Trench’s phrase, “so douhle-shotted 
with thought.” I suppose there is nowhere in the plays 
and poems a nioie striking instance of compression than 
this sonnet affords. Every line is packed with passion 
It may be noticed that the poem seems to be rather out of 
place; linked in no way with the preceding and following 
sonnets 

333. CXXIX. line 4. Savage, extreme, rude, ceuel — Com- 
pare Hero and Leander, Second Sestiad, 299, 300: 

Love zs izoi/ull of fiity, as men say, 

But deaf and cruel where he means to prey 

— BuUen’s Marlowe, in 35 

334. CXXIX. line 10: Had, having, and in quest to have. 
— The sense is clear; the grammar less so Por similar 
compressions cf Troilus and Cressida, ii 3. 263: 

He zmist, he zs, he cannot bzU be wise , 
and Hamlet, i 2 158* 

It IS not nor zt cannot cotne to good 

335. CXXIX lines 11, 12: 

A bliss in proof,— and PEOV’D, A VERY WOE ; 

Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream 
The Quarto has proud and very wo The sentiment of the 
couplet IS an obvious one; cf. Lucrece, 211, 212: 

What win I, if I gain the thing I seek? 

A dream, a breath, a frotli of fleeting joy , 
and lines 867, 868: 

The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours 
Even m the moment that we call them ours 

336 cxxx. — A description of his mistress in the conven- 
tional style of Elizabethan idealism Por a close parallel 
we may turn to Pidessa, Sou. xxxix.— Arber’s English 
Garner, v. p. 610; and for a good contrast to Watson’s 
Teares of Pancy— Arber’s Heprint, p 43. We find such 
passages of highly- wrought description in Spenser, Sidney, 
Lodge; indeed, passim in the sonnet literature of the 
time 


337 cxxx. line 4: If HAIRS be WIRES.— Why do Eliza- 
bethan writers always compare hair with wire? It is not 
a particularly happy image: yet it occurs over and over 
again. Here are some instances: Spenser’s Epithalamion- 

Her long loose yellow lochs lyke golden wyre 

—Globe ed. p. 589; 

Parthenophil and Parthenophe, Son xiii. : 


Her hazr disordered, brown and crisped 7iizry 

— ^Arber's English Garner, vol v p. 346 , 
England’s Helicon, song: 

Her tresses are like vjzres of beaten gold. 

„ . . — Bullen’s ed p. 83; 

Diella, m.: 

Her hair exceeds gold forced in smallest Tvzre. 

— Arber’s English Garner, vol. vii. p. ipo; 
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Hero and Leander, Fourth Sestiad, 290, 291 . 

her tresses were of 7 vt 7 e, 

Knit like a net 

— Bullen’s Marlowe, vol m p 68, 

Peele’s Praise of Chastity: 

Whose ticing hair, like nets of golden •wire. 

Enchains thy heart 

— Dyce’s Greenes Peele, p 602 

Was it something m the Elizabethan coiffure which sug- 
gested the comparison ? The hair may have been stiffened 
until it really looked like wire. 

338 cxxx. line 14 umj she belied loith FALSE COM- 
PARE —Compare Son xxi 1-S 

339 cxxxi. line 3 . to my dear doting heart — Dyce 
reads dear-doting 

340. cxxxii. lines 1-4. Thine eyes 1 love, &c — Compare 
Son cxxvii Much the same conceit occurs m Astrophel 
and Stella, vn 11-14 (Aiber’s English Garner, vol. 1 p 50G) 

341 CXXXII line 2* thy HEART torments. ~Q. has 
heart torment; and it has been suggested that we should 
place a comma after heart, and refer tor^nent to eyes in 
the previous line. 

342 CXXXII. line 6* the GRAY cheeks of the east.—See 
note on Titus Andronicus, 11 . 2 1 

343 cxxxm —A fresh idea The “daik woman” has 
taken Ins friend from him. Connected with xl. xli xlii ? 

344 OXXXIII. line 5. Me from myself, etc.— Compaie The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 1 172, 173 My next self 
in line 6 is repeated m that other mine in cxxxiv. 3. 

345. CXXXIII hue Q: Prison my heart in thy steelbosom's 
irard.— We have this idea several times, cf Son. xxii C, 7: 

1/iy heart, 

Tf'hich in thy h) east doth live, as thine in me, 

Son. cix 3, 4: 

As easy might I from myself depart 

As from my soul, which in thy breast doth he; 

and Hichard III i 2 204: 

Even so thy breast encloseth my poo?' heart. 

Compare too Barnes Parthonophil and Parthenophe, xvi : 

Yet tins delights, and makes me triumph much. 

That mine Heart, in hei' body lies imjbmioned. 

— -Arber’s English Garner, vol, v, p. 349. 

346 CXXXIII line 13 : being pent in thee — Seo Troilu,s 
and Cressida, note 184 

347. oxxxiv —The verbal links with the last sonnet are 
clear: *‘he is thine” echoes “perforce am thine;” and 
“that other mine” repeats “my next self ” 

348. cxxxiv. line 9: The statute of thy beauty, &c —You 

will put the statute into execution and claim the letter of 
your bond, like a very Shylock. = “ security or 

obligation for money” (Malone). 

349. cxxxv —Here, and in the next sonnet, we have 
elaborate quibbles, such as were common enough in Shake- 
speare's time. Sidney plays upon the woi d Ttich in exactly 
the same way; see Astrophel and Stella, xxxvii. (Arher’s 
English Garner, vol. i p 521), In line 2 “ Will to boot” 
refers to his friend; “ TOZin overplus Shakespeare him- 


self In the first line Will ought, I believe, to be written 
“ will” = desire, in antithesis to “wish ” Possibly, how- 
ever, the husband of the “ dark woman” w'as a Will 

350 cxxxv line 13 Let no unland, no fair beseechers 

kill.— So the Quaito, but I can make no sense of the text 
Of the emendations, two aie noticeable “Let no unkind 
‘No ’fan* beseechers /ciZJ” (Dowden), and “no fan* beseech- 
ers avail, ^ e against Shakespeare. The latter is 

Mr. W M. Rossetti’s proposal 

351 CXXXVI bne S Amo nr/ a mtm&er ONE RECKON’D 
NONE. — So Hero and Leander, First Sestiad, 255. “One is 
no number/' and Fifth Sestiad, 339, “for one no number 
is" (Bullen’s Mailowe, vol in pp 15 and 84) Compare, 
too, Romeo and Juliet, 1 2 32, 33, and note 

352 CXXXVI line 10 in thy store’s account— Q has 
stores; but everywhere else the word occurs in the singular 

353 CXXXVI line 12 • a SOMETHING sweet to thee — 
Queiy. a something, sweet, to thee, as Dyce reads. 

354 CXXXVI lines 13, 14 : Make but my 7iame thy love, 
&c —Bowden says* “Love only my name (something less 
than loving myself), and then thou lovest me, for my name 
is Will, and I myself am all will, i e all desire.” Is this 
light? I should have thought the sense was: “ Let your 
love be named Will {i.e his fiiend), and then in loving 
him you must indirectly love me, since my name too is 
Will 

355 cxxxvii line C: Be anchor’d in the Compare 
Antony and Cleopatra, i 5 31-33; and Cymbeline, v 5. 393. 

356 CXXXVII. lines 9, 10: 

a SEVERAL plot 

Which my heai't knows the wide world’s common place. 
Sei>fim7=belongingtoapuvateowner. Cf. Love's Labour’s 
Lost, ii 1. 223, where (as here) a quibble is intended: 

My lips are no common, though several they be 
A several was an inclosed field, as opposed to public land= 
a common Wide world, as m Son. evii. 2. 

357 oxxxviii —See the Passionate Pilgrim, poem 1. 

358. CXXXIX line 6: forbear to GLANCE thine EYE aside. 
—Compare cxl 14. “Bear thme ci/es straight ” 

369 CXXXIX. hue 14: Kill me outright with looks, <fec. 
— So Constable, Diana, Son. v of tlie Fourth Decade, 7-9: 

Dear! if all other favour you shall grudge, 

Do speedy execution with your eye! 

With one sole look, you leave in me no soul 

' — Arber's English Garner, vol li p 243. 

Dov/den compares Astrophel and Stella, xlviii. 13, 14; 

Deal killer, spare not thy sweet cruel shot; 

A kind of grace it is, to slay with speed 

—Arbor’s English Garner, vol 1. p. 527. 

360. CXL line 3: Lest SORROW LEND me WORDS.— We 
may remember Macbeth, iv 3. 209, 210: 

the that does not speah 
Whispers the o’er-fr.iught heart, and bids tt break. 

“ True g^nef is dumb," says a cliaracter in Old l^ortunatus, 
ii. 2 (Mermaid edition of Dekker, p 332); and Seneca 
long before had written: 

CurM loves loquuntur, majores stupent, 
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a line which is quoted in the Retume from Parnassus 
(Arher’s Eeprint, p 20) , also in the Revenger’s Tragedy, 
i. 4 (Webster «fc Touineur in the Mermaid Series, p 362) 

361. CXLI line lx I do not LOVH thee WITH mine EYES.— 
We may remember the song in the Merchant of Venice, 
iii. 2 63-60. 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 

It IS €?tgender'd in the eyes. 

So Lilly in Love’s Metamorphosis, i 1 “in the blood is 
he (love) begot, by the fraile fires of the eye ” (Fairholt’s 
Lilly, 11 . 215) 

362. CXLI line 9 But my five WITS nor my five senses 
can —See note 269 on Lear 

363 CXLI lines 11, 12 Who leaves unsway'd, &c —“My 
heart ceases to govern me, and so leaves me no better than 
the hkeness of a man— a man witliout a heart— in order 
that it may become slave to tliy proud heart ” (Dowden) 

364 CXLI line 14: she that makes me sin —Echoed in 
the next sonnet, lines 1, 2: “Love is my sin,” &c. 

365. CXLTI. line 4. A nd thou shaltfind it merits not re- 
proving —In Dowden the line stands: 

And thou shalt Jlnd ITS ?nerits not rvprovin^ 

A misprint ? If an emendation, surely rather strange 
366 cxT.TT. lines 6, 7: 

profan'd their SCARLET ORNAMENTS 
And SEAL’D bonds. 

Compare Constable’s Diana, Son vi of the Fourth Decade, 
line 9: 

Your It^s, in scat Jet clad, my judq;:es be. 

— Arber’s English Garner, vol li. p 243 

Dowden quotes Edward III. u. 1. 10: 

His cJieeAs put on their scarlet ornaments 

“ iS-wbiZ-colour’d portal” is said of Adonis’ mouth, Venus 
and Adonis, 451 For the metaphor of sealing, see Troiliis 
and Cressida, note 179. 

367. OXLII. liue 8: Rohh'd others' BEDS’ REVENUES — Q 
has beds revenues Bed-revenues is a possible reading 

368. eXLm. line 13: have thy WILL.- That is, his friend; 
scarcely Shakespeare himself 

369. OXLIV.— This is the second poem in The Passionate 
Pilgrim, the variations in the text are not very noticeable 

370 OXLIV. line 2: do SUGGEST me still — Suggest=tempt, 
as often in Shakespeare; cl Othello, 11 3 358: 

They do suggest at first with heavenly shows 

So Richard II. hi. 4. 75, 76; and suggestion in Macbeth, 1 . 
8 134. 

371. CXLIV line 6. from my SIDE —The Quarto has 
sight; the metre requires side, which occurs in the other 
version. 

372. CXLIV line 8: WOOING Afs Compare xli 6,7. 

373. OXLV.— The only sonnet in Shakespeare in eight- 
syllable verse; its genuineness has been doubted. 

374. OXLV line 13: from hate away she THREW.— That 
is, she robbed " I hate” of its element of hate by adding 
“not you.*" Combined with “wot you*’ it lost its sting. 
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This seems to me an entirely satisfactory explanation, and 
the couplet may he paralleled by Lucrece, 1534-1537. 
Steevens suggested flew for threw. 

375 CXLVI —Loss to the body is gam to the soul Let 
the body pine and perish that the soul may reap the ad- 
vantage. Death can claim as his prey the body alone, m 
destroying the body the soul wins a victory over death. 

376 CXLVI line 2 PRESS’D BY these rebel powers that 
thee ARRAY —In the Quarto the line stands thus: 

My sinful earth these rebel powers that thee array 

Obviously the line is corrupt, as obviously, I think, the 
corruption came in this way— that the printer repeated 
the last words of line 1, leaving out the real beginning of 
line 2 We must supply a word; what tliat word should 
he depends lather on the sense winch we give to array. 
I think that array must = clothe; the body is the vesture 
which incloses the soul, and the soul says, with Saint 
Paul, “Who will deliver me from the body of this death?” 
Taking array thus, we may accept Dowden’s press'd by or 
Fumival’s hemm'd — there is not much to choose 
between them — and refer the participle to the soul. Dr. 
Inglehy, however, argues that arm;/ = abuse, afflict, a 
perfectly feasible interpretation, though Shakespeare 
does not elsewhere use the word in this sense If we fol- 
low Dr Ingleby, then we may read, as he does, leagu’d 
with, and refer the participle to the earth in hue 1. My- 
self, I prefer the first of our alternatives. 

377 CXLVI. line 11: Buy TERMS divine in selling hours 

of dross —Sours of dross {i e sensual pleasure?) waste the 
body, and destruction of the body should be the ultimate 
end and aim of the soul Here, as in cli. 7-9, the soul is 
the ruler who checks or allows the self-indulgence of the 
body. I think conditions, as though it were the 

terms of some bargain and compact between soul and body. 
Others, however, take it “in the legal and academic 
sense Long periods of time, opposed to hours ” (Sidney 
Walker). 

378. OXLVH — The metaphor is much the same as in 
cxviii and cxix. 

379. CXLVII Ime 9 : PAST CURE J am, 7iow reason is 
PAST CARE — Said obviously in allusion to the proverb. 
Past cure, past care, which, as the editors note, occurs in 
Love’s Labour ’s Lost, v 2. 28. Perhaps, too, the latter 
part of the line is meant to imply that reason has ceased 
to care for him 

380 CXLVII line 10: with evermore unrest.— A beauti- 
ful word, found in Titus Andronicus, iv 2. 31, and Richard 
III. iv. 4 29. Tennyson somewhere speaks of “the wild 
uQirest that lives in woe ” 

381. OXLvn. lines 13, 14: For I have sworn thee fair, 
&c— Compare Son clii 13. The couplet forms a link 
with the next sonnet, which in turn reminds us of cxxxvii 

382. OXLVITI. line 8: all men's; NO. — Lettsom suggested: 

Love’s eye is not so true as all men’s tto, 
thinking that a pun on eyet=:ay was intended. 

383. cxiix line 4. all TYRANT.— Malone suggested 
truant; but cf. cxxxi. 1: “Thou art as tyrannous.” All 
tyrants complete tyrant. 
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384 OXLIX line 14: and I AM blind.— E ecurimg to the 
last couplet of cxlviii : 

O cunning Love ' with tears thou keep'st me bhnd. 

Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faAts should find. 

385 CL line 2 With insufficiency —So “ thy loorsV’ 
in line S; “thy unioortluness" in line 13, and “thy de- 
fect" in cxlix 11. Each lefers to the “dark woman’s” 
lack of beauty as judged by the conventional standard 

386. CL line 5: this BECOMING of things ill —That is, 
the faculty of making things ill look well. Compaie Son 
xl 13, and xcv 11, 12, also Antony and Cleopatia, li 2. 
243, 244‘ 

uilesi things 

Become themselves m her 

387. CLI. line 3. Then, gentle CHEATER.— Theie is no 
reason to think that cheater does not here bear its ordi- 
nary sense of rogue. Staunton, however, takes it to mean 
escheator 

388 CLI. lines 7-10 My soul doth tell, &c — Not unsug- 
gestive of cxlvi. 8-14. 

389. CLii. line 2 TWICE /omiiorn. —That is, to her hus- 
band and to Shakespeare 

390 cm. line 11; Aiid, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to 
lUndness.—DoYfdm says; “to see thee in the brightness 
of imagination ... I made myself blind.” Probably 
this is right; but may not enlighten be quibblingly used 
in the sense “make light,” i.e fair of complexion? Com- 
pare line 13 In that case gave eyes to blindness would = 
caused myself to see awry, 

391. CLII. line 13: more yergur'd I. — Q has eye. 

392 CLiii. — This and the following sonnet may be con- 
sidered together, cliv being obviously a variation on cliii. 


Professor Dowden says: “Herr Hertzberg has found a 
Greek soui’ce for these two sonnets. (The source m ques- 
tion is a poem in the Anthology, which Dowden prints, 
continuing); “ The poem is by the Byzantine Marianus, a 
writer probably of the fifth centui-y after Christ . 

How Shakspeie became acquainted with the poem of 
Marianus we cannot tell, but it had been translated into 
Latin. ‘Selecta Epigrammata, Easel, 1529,’ and again 
several times before the close of the sixteenth century.” 
Then follows a literal version of the oiiginal lines, which 
I venture to “convey:” “Here 'neath the plane tiees, 
weighed down by soft slumber, slept Love, having placed 
his torch beside the Nymphs. Then said the Nymphs to 
one another, ‘Why do we delay’ Would that together 
with this we had extinguished the fire of mortals’ hearts.’ 
But as the torch made the wateis also to blaze, hot is the 
water the amorous Nymphs (or the Nymphs of the region 
of Eros) draw from thence for their bath.” 

393 CLIII. line 8: a SOVEREIGN citre.- Compare Venus 
and Adonis, 916. 

'Gainst venom’d sores the only sovereign plaster, 
Coriolanus, li 1. 127: “the most sovereign prescription in 
Galen,” and The Faithful Shepherdess, v 5: 

Satyr, bring him to the bower: 

We will try the soz/erets^rn power 

Of other waters 

•—Beaumont and Fletcher, Mermaid ed vol li p 402 

394 CLIV. line 1* The little LoVE-GOD -So Much Ado, 
li 1 403: “for we are the only love-gods ” 

395 CLIV line 5 . The fairest VOTARY —Shakespeare 
elsewhere prefers the form votaress (votress); e g Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, li. 1. 123 and 163. 
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A LOVER’S COMPLAINT 
THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM 


THE PHCENIX AND THE TURTLE 




A LOVEB’S COMPLAINT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A Lover’s Complaint was first published in 
1609, at the end of the Sonnets. There is no 
evidence by which to determine the date of 
its composition; I scarcely think, however, 
that it can have come very early, the style of 
the poem being, to my mind, much more diffi- 
cult and involved than that of Yenus and 
Adonis or Lucrece. Indeed, the sense at times 
is really obscure, perhaps, though, through 
corruption of the text; lines 240-242, for in- 
stance, can hardly have come down to us just 
as Shakespeare wrote them. The merits of 
the poem speak for themselves. It is a beau- 
tiful piece of narrative verse which makes us 
wish once more that Shakespeare had given 
the world a larger body of such poetry, instead, 
say, of wrestling into shape tlie formless chaos 
of Henry YI. parts i. ii. and iii. Titus 
Andronicus, too, with its midsummer madness 
of bloodthirsty melodrama, could have been 
spared, if a second Lover’s Complaint had 
been the substitute. Yery noticeable in the 
present poem is the effortless ease of the narra- 


tive. The poet’s muse does not soar to the 
empyrean, essaying “things unattempted yet.’^ 
She wings the middle air with a sustained 
flight that never falters. It is the same great 
faculty of telling a story that makes Yenus 
and Adonis and Lucrece such perfect specimens 
of the narrator’s act. Beautiful, too, is the 
elaboration and preciousness (almost) of the 
style in the purely descrij^tive passages, as 
where the deserted Ariadne describes the faith- 
less Theseus; while throughout the poem, under 
the fanciful language, beats just a sufficiency 
of passion and emotion. Among the old com- 
mentators none speaks with more sympathy of 
A Lover’s Complaint than Malone; and he 
makes, I think, rather a happy criticism when 
he says that the poem reads like a challenge to 
Spenser on his own ground. A Lover’s Com- 
plaint has a distinctly Spenserian flavour; it 
has much of Spenser’s stately pathos, and 
sense of physical beauty, and exquisite verbal 
melody; and, Spenserian or not, it is wholly 
charming. 


A LOVER’S COMPLAINT. 


From off a hill whose concave womb re-wordetH 
A plaintful story from a sistering vale, 

My spirits t’ attend this double voice accorded, 
And down I laid to list the sad-tun’d tale; 

Ere long espied a fickle maid full pale, 

Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain, 
Storming her world with sorrow’s 'wind and rain. 

Upon her head a platted hivc^ of straw, 

Which fortified her visage from the sun, 

Whereon the thought might think sometime it saw 
The carcass of a beauty spent and done: il 

Time hath not scythed all that youth begun, 

1 Me-ioorded, re-echoed. 

2 Bive, a kind of bonnet, resembling a hive, 


Nor youth all quit; but, spite of heaven’s fell rage. 
Some beauty peep’d through lattice of sear’d age. 

Oft did she heave her napkin^ to her eyne. 

Which on it had conceited characters, 
Laundering^ the silken figures in the brine 
That season’d woe had pelleted^ in tears, 

And often reading what contents it hears; 

As often shrieking undisiinguish’d woe, 20 

In clamours of all size, both high and low. 

Sometimes her levell’d eyes their carriage ride, 

As they did battery to the spheres intend; 

» Naplcin, handkerchief. 4 Laundering , wetting. 

« Pelleted, formed into small balls. 
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Sometimes diverted their poor balls are tied 
To th’ orbed earth ; sometimes they do extend 
Their view right on; anon their gazes lend 
To every place at once, and, nowhere fix’d, 

The mind and sight distractedly commix’d. 

Her hair, nor loose nor tied in formal plat, 
Proclaim’d in her a careless hand of pride; 30 
For some, untuck’d, descended her sheav’d ^ hat, 


Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside; 

Some in her threaden fillet ^ still did bide, 

And, true to bondage, would not break from thence, 
Though slackly braided in loose negligence. 

A thousand favours from a maund^ she drew 
Of amber, crystal, and of beaded jet, 

Which one by one she in a river threw, 

Upon whose weeping margent she was set; 



Like usury, applying wet to wet, 40 

Or monarch’s hands that let not bounty fall 
Where want cries some, but where excess begs all. 

Of folded schedules had she many a one. 

Which she perus’d, sigh’d, tore, and gave the flood; 
Crack’d many a ring of posied gold and bone, 
Bidding them find their sepulchres in mud; 
Found yet more letters sadly penn’d in blood. 
With sleided silk feat^ and affectedly 
Enswath’d, and seal’d to curious secrecy. 

These often bath’d she in her fluxive^ eyes, so 
And often kiss’d, and often gan to tear; 

Cried, 0 false blood, thou register of lies. 

What unapproved witness dost thou bear ! 

Ink would haveseem’dmore black anddamned here !” 
This said, in top of rage the lines she rents, 

Big discontent so breaking their contents. 

1 Sheav’d, of straw. 2 Fillet^ band. 

3 Maund, basket. 4 Feat (adverb), neatly, 

6 Fluxive, flowing with tears 
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A reverend man that graz’d his cattle nigh — 
Sometime a blusterer, that the ruffle^ knew 
Of court, of city, and had let go by 
The swiftest hours, observed as they flew — 60 

Towards this afilicted fancy lastly drew. 

And, privileg’d by age, desires to know 
In brief the grounds and motives of her woe. 

So slides he down upon his grained bat, 

And comely-distant sits he by her side; 

When he again desires her, being sat, 

Her grievance with his hearing to divide: 

If that from him there may be aught applied 
Which may her suffering ecstasy assuage, 

’T is pi'omis’d in the charity of age. To 

“Father,” she says, “though in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour. 

Let it not tell your judgment I am old; 

Not age, but sorrow, over me hath power: 


« Ruffle, noise, brawls. 
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I might as yet have been a spreading flower, 

Fresh to myself, if I had self-applied 
Love to myself, and to no love beside. 

‘‘But, woe is me! too early I attended 
A youthful suit— it was to gain my grace — 

Of one by nature’s outwards so commended, so 
That maidens’ eyes stuck over all his face: 

Love lack’d a dwelling, and made him her place; 
And when in his fair parts she did abide. 

She was new lodg’d, and newly deified. 

“His browny locks did hang in crooked curls; 
And every light occasion of the wind 
Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 

What ’s sweet to do, to do will aptly find: 

Each eye that saw him did enchant the mind; 

For on his visage was in little drawn 90 

What largeness thinks in Paradise was sawn. ^ 

“Small show of man was yet upon his chin; 

His phoenix 2 down began but to appear. 

Like unshorn velvet, on that termless ^ skin, 
Whose bare out-bragg’d the web it scorn’d to wear: 
Yet show’d his visage by that cost more dear; 

And nice affections wavering stood in doubt 
If best wore as it was, or best without. 

‘ ' His qualities were beauteous as his form, 

For maiden- tongu’d he was, and thereof free; lOO 
Yet, if men mov’d him, was he such a storm 
As oft ’twixt May and April is to see, 

When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be. 
His rudeness so with his authdriz’d youth 
Did livery falseness in a pride of truth. 

“Well could he ride, and often men would say, 
‘That horse his mettle from his rider takes: 
Proud of subjection, noble by the sway, 

What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop 
he makes ! ’ 

And controversy hence a question takes, 110 
Whether the horse by him became his deed, 

Or he his manage by the 'well-doing steed. 

“But quickly on this side the verdict went: 

His real habitude gave life and grace 
To appertainings and to ornament, 

Accomplish’d in himself, not in his casc:^ 

1 Sawn, sown; or perhaps, seen 

2 Pheenix, i e matchless 

8 Tennlm, indescribable; cf 'phraseless in line 225 
4 Case, ornaments, dress. 


All aids, themselves made fairer by their place, 
Came for additions; yet their purpos’d trim 
Piec’d not his grace, but were all grac’d by him. 

“So on the tip of his subduing tongue 120 

All kind of arguments and question deep. 

All replication^ prompt, and reason strong, 

For his advantage still did wake and sleep: 

To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 

He had the dialect and different skill, 

Catching all passions in his craft of will : 

“That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old; and sexes both enchanted, 

To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 129 
In personal dutjq following where he haunted : 
Consents bewitch’d, ere he desire, have granted; 
And dialogu’d for him what he would say. 

Ask’d their own wills, and made their wills obey. 

“Many there were that did his picture get. 

To serve their eyes, and in it put their mind; 

Like fools that in th’ imagination set 
The goodly objects which abroad they find 
Of lands and mansions, theirs in thought assign’d; 
And labouring in more pleasures to bestow them 
Than the true gouty landlord which doth owe them: 

So many have, that never touch’d his hand. 
Sweetly suppos’d them mistress’ of his heart. 142 
My woful self, that did in freedom stand, 

And was my own fee-simple, not in part. 

What with his art in youth, and youth in art, 
Threw my affections in his charmed power, 
Keserv’d the stalk, and gave him all my flower. 

“ Yet did I not, as some my equals did, 

Demand of him, nor being desir’d yielded; 
Finding myself in honour so forbid, 150 

With safest distance I mine honour shielded: 
Experience for me many bulwarks builded 
Of proofs new-bleeding, which remain’d the foil® 
Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil. 

“ But, ah, who ever ahunn’d by precedent 
The destin’d ill she must herself assay? 

Or forc’d examples, ’gainst her own content, 

To put the by-pass’d perils in her way? 

Counsel may stop awhile what will not stay; 

For when we rage, advice is often seen 160 

By blunting us to make our wits more keen. 


Replication, repartee. ® setting. 
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“Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood, 

That we must curb it upon otheis’ proof; ^ 

To be forbod the sweets that seem so good, 

For fear of harms that preach in our behoof. 

0 appetite, from judgment stand aloof! 

The one a palate hath that needs will taste, 
Though Reason weep, and cry, ‘ It is thy last ’ 

“For further I could say, ‘This man's untrue,’ 
And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling; 170 
Heard where his plants in others’ orchards grew. 
Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling; 

Knew vows were ever brokers to defiling; 
Thought characters and words merely but art, 
And bastards of his foul-adulterate heart. 

“And long upon these terms I held my city. 

Till thus he gan besiege me : ‘ Gentle maid, 

Have of my suffering youth some feeling pity. 
And be not of my holy vows afraid: 

That ’s to ye sworn to none was ever said; i80 
For feasts of love I have been call’d unto, 

Till now did ne’er invite, nor never woo. 

“ ‘All my offences that abroad you see 
Are errors of the blood, none of the mind; 

Love made them not: with acture^ they may be, 
Where neither party is nor true nor kind: 

They sought their shame that so their shame did 
find; 

And so much less of shame in me remains, i88 
By how much of me their reproach contains. 

“ ‘Among the many that mine eyes have seen. 
Not one whose flame my heart so much as warm’d, 
Or my affection put to the smallest teen,^ 

Or any of my leisures ever charm’d : 

Harm have I done to them, but ne’er was harm’d; 
Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free, 
And reign’d, commanding in his monarchy. 

“‘Look here, what tributes wounded fancies sent 
me, 

Of paled pearls and rubies red as blood; 

Figuring that they their passions likewivse lent me 
Of grief and blushes, aptly understood 200 

In bloodless white and the cncrimson’d mood; 
Effects of terror and dear modesty. 

Encamp’d in hearts, but fighting outwardly. 

1 Upon others' proof, i e, because of what other people 
have experienced. 

2 With actum, the sense is: those may do the deeds of 

love who are void of love s Teen, pain. 
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“ ‘And, lo, behold these talents of their hair. 
With twisted metal amorously impleach’d,^ 

I have receiv’d from many a several fair, — 

Their kind acceptance weepingly beseech’d, — 
With the annexions of fair gems enrich’d. 

And deep-brain’d sonnets that did amplify 
Each stone’s dear nature, worth, and quality. 210 

“ ‘The diamond, — why, ’t was beautiful and hard, 
Whereto his invis’d^ properties did tend; 

The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh regard 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend; 

The heaven-hu’d sapphire, and the opal blend 
With objects manifold: each several stone, 

With wit well blazon’d, smil’d or made some moan. 

“ ‘Lo, all these trophies of affections hot, 

Of pensiv’d^ and subdu’d desires the tender. 
Nature hath charg’d me that I hoard them not, 
But yield them up where I myself must render, 
That is, to you, my origin and ender; 222 

For these, of force, must your oblations be, 

Since I their altar, you enpatron me. 

“ ‘0, then, advance of yours that phrascless^ hand, 
Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise; 
Take all these similes to your own command, 
Hallow’d with sighs that burning lungs did raise; 
What me your minister, for you obeys, 

Works under you; and to your audit comes 230 
Their distract parcels in combined sums. 

“ ‘Lo, this device was sent me from a nun, 

A sister sanctified, of holiest note; 

Which late her noble suit in court did shun. 
Whose rarest havings made the blossoms dote; 
For she w^as sought by spirits of richest coat. 

But kept cold distance, and did thence remove, 
To spend her living in eternal love. 23 s 

“ ‘But, 0 my sweet, what labour is ’t to leave 
The thing we have not, mastering whatnot strives, — 
Playing the place which did no form receive, 
Playing patient sports in unconstrained gyves? 
She that her fame so to herself contrives. 

The scars of battle scapeth by the flight, 

And makes her absence valiant, not her might. 

“ ‘0, pardon me, in that my boast is true: 

The accident which brought me to her eye 


4 Tmpleach'd, entwined. 

5 invisible. 

6 Pensiv'd, pensive 

7 Phraseless, that baffles description. 
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Upon the moment did her force subdue. 

And now she would the caged cloister fly: 
Eeligious love put out Religion’s eye: 250 

Not to be tempted, would she be immur’d, 

And now, to tempt all, liberty procur’d. 

“ ‘How mighty, then, you are, 0, hear me tell ! 
The broken bosoms that to me belong 
Have emptied all their fountains in my well. 

And mine I pour your ocean all among: 

I strong o’er them, and you o’er me being strong. 
Must for your victory us all congest, 

As compound love to physic your cold breast. 

“ ‘My parts had power to charm a sacred nun. 
Who, disciplin’d, ay, dieted in grace, 261 

Believ’d her eyes when they t’ assail begun. 

All vows and consecrations giving place. 

0 most potential love ! vow, bond, nor space, 

In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine, 

For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 

“ ‘When thou impressest, what are precepts worth 
Of stale example? When thou wilt inflame. 

How coldly those impediments stand forth 
Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame ! 270 

Love’s arms are peace, ’gainst rule, ’gainst sense, 
’gainst shame; 

And sweetens, in the suffering pangs it bears, 

The aloes ^ of all forces, shocks, and fears. 

“ ‘Now all these hearts that do on mine depend, 
Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they pine; 
And supplicant their sighs to you extend. 

To leave the battery that you make ’gainst mine, 
Lending soft audience to my sweet design. 

And credent soul to that strong-bonded oath 
That shall prefer and undertake my troth.’ 2 S0 

“This said, his watery eyes he did dismount, ^ 
Whose sights till then were le veil’d on my face; 
Each cheek a river running from a fount 
With brinish current downward flow’d apace: 

0, how the channel to the stream gave grace ! 
Who glaz’d with crystal gate the glowing roses 
That flame through water which their hue encloses. 

“0 father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear ! 


I Aloes, bitterness. 2 Dismount, lower. 


But with the inundation of the eyes 290 

What rocky heart to water will not wear? 

What breast so cold that is not warmed here ? 

0 cleft 2 effect ! cold modesty, hot wrath. 

Both fire from hence and chill extincture hath. 

“For, lo, his passion, but an art of craft. 

Even there resolv’d my reason into tears; 

There my white stole of chastity I daff d, ^ 

Shook off my sober guards and civil fears; 

Appear to him, as he to me appears. 

All melting; though our drops this difference bore, 
His poison’d me, and mine did him restore. 301 

“ In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 

Applied to cautels,^ all strange forms receives, 

Of burning blushes, or of weeping water. 

Or swounding paleness; and he takes and leaves, 
In cither’s aptness, as it best deceives. 

To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes, 

Or to turn white and swoon at tragic shows: 

“ That not a heart which in his level came 
Could scape the hail of his all-hurting aim, 310 
Showing fair nature is both kind and tame; 

And, veil’d in them, did win whom he would maim; 
Against the thing he sought he would exclaim; 
When he most burn’d in heart-wish’d luxury,® 

He preach’d pure maid, and prais’d cold chastity. 

“ Thus merely with the garment of a Crace 
The naked and concealed fiend he cover’d; 

That th’ unexperient gave the tempter place. 
Which, like a cherubin, above them hover’d. 

Who, young and simple, would not be so lover’d? 
Ay me! I fell; and yet do question make 321 
What I should do again for such a sake. 

“ 0, that infected moisture of his eye, 

0, that false fire which in his cheek so glow’d, 

0, that forc’d thunder from his heart did fly, 

0, that sad breath his spongy^ lungs bestow’d, 

0, all that borrow’d motion seeming ow’d,® 

Would yet again betray the forc-betray’d. 

And new pervert a reconciled maid !” 329 


3 double, twofold. ^ Daff'd, put off 

CctMtels, deceit. c Duiicn,ry='\\xs>t. 

Spongy -mit as a sponge, pliable. 

8 Seeming ow'd, i,e. which he seemed to possess 
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NOTES TO A LOVEE’S COMPLAINT. 


1. Line 7: sorrow’s WIND AND rain —Compare Antony 
and Cleopatra, i. 2. 153, 154: “we cannot call her winds 
and waters sighs and tears; they are greater storms.” 

2. Line 12: Time hath not SCYTHED — Q has sithed. 

3. Line 14: Some beauty peep’d through LATTICE of 
sear'd age.— Compare Sonnet iii. 11, 12- 

So thou througfh windows of thine a^e shalt see. 

Despite of wnnkles, this thy golden time , 

and Cymbeline, li 4. 33, 34: 

let her beauty 
Look through a casement. 

4. Line 18: had PELLETED in tears— Antony and 
Cleopatra, iii 13. 165: 

By the discandying of this pelleted storm 

5 Line 31. sheay’d hat.—<^. has sheu'd; the ed of 1640 
shev'd. Sewell m his first edition printed sheav'd; in the 
second, shav’d. 

6 Line 37: BEADED ^e^.— So Sewell; the Quarto has 
bedded. 

7. Lines 38-40: Which one by one, &c.— Compare III 
Henry VI v 4 8, 9; As You Like It, ii. 1. 42-49; and Ho- 
meo and Juliet, i. 1. 138, 139. 

8. Line 45: many a ring of POSIED groZd.— See As You 
Like It, note 95, 

9. Line 48: With sleided silk —That is, raw, untwisted 
silk. Compare Pericles, iv Prologue, 21: 

Be 't when she weav’d the sleided silk. 

In Troilus, v. 1 35, the Folio has sleyd, hut I adopted the 
sleive (=sleave) of the Quarto. See note 287 to that play. 

10. Line 49: JEnswath'd, and SlEiM/T) —Steevens reminds 
us that “ anciently the ends of a piece of narrow nhhon 
were placed under the seals of letters, to connect them 
more closely ” 

11. Line 51: often GAN to tear.— So Malone. Q. has 
gaue to teare. 

12. Line 58: that the ruffle knew —For the verb 
see Titus Andronicus, i 313, with note 21. 

13 Line 72: The injury of many a blasting hour.— 
Compare “ mjiwioits-shifting Time" in Lucrece, 930; and 
“ Time's injurious hand” in Sonnet Ixiii. 2. 

14. Line 74: Not age, but SORROW, <&:c.— Compare (with 
Malone) Romeo and Juliet, iii. 2. 89: 

These griefs, these woes, these sorro7os make me old 
16 Line 112: his MANAGE.— Q. has his mannad'ge, 

16 Line 118 : CAME for additions —So Sewell; Q. has 
can, and Sewell (2nd ed.) read: 

Can for additions get their purpose tnm. 

17. Lines 153, 154: 

the FOIL 

Of this false jewel. 

So Richard II. i. 8. 265-267 : 

thy weary steps 

Esteem ^/otl, wherein thou art to set 
The precious je7vel of thy home-return. 

18 Line 173: Knew vows were ever brokers.— 
reminds us of Hamlet, i 3. 127: 

Do not believe his vows; for they are brokers. 
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19 Line 182’ nor never has Vow; the change 
is adopted by the Cambridge editors 

20 Line 215: and the OPAL blend. — This stone is referred 
to m one other passage in Shakespeare— Twelfth Night, 

11 4 77: “thy mind is a very opal;" see note 128 to that 
play 

21 Line 218: Lo, all these TROPHIES of affections hot — 
Compare Sonnet xxxi 9, 10: 

Thou art the grave where buried love doth live. 

Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone 

22. Line 225: that PHRASELESS Compare “his 

speechless hand” in Conolanus, v 1. 67. 

23 Line 228. HALLOW’D with sjVjrAs. —Sewell’s alteration 
of the Quarto, which has holloioed. 

24 Line 236 : by spirits of richest COAT.— That is, by 
nobles, coat introducing the idea of heraldry; cf. Lucrece, 
206: 

And be an eye-sore in my golden coat 

25 Lines 239-241: But, 0 my sweet, &0.—1 have re- 
tained, with the Globe edition, what is substantially the 
reading of the Quarto; hut I feel pretty sure that the text 
is in some way corrupt, and the sense unrecoverable. 
None ot the emendations seem to me worth chronicling: 
each reader must read the riddle after his own fashion 
One thing seems to me clear, that the second playing 
13 a repetition of the first (or vice versa), through the 
printer’s mistake. 

26. Line 250’ RELIGIOUS LOVE.— Compare Sonnet xxxi. 
6: “ deav-religious love." 

27. Line 254: The broken BOSOMS that to me belong.— 

For heart, the seat of the affections, cf Midsum- 

mer Night’s Dream, i 1. 27: 

This man hath witch’d the bosom of my child 

28. Line 261: AY, DIETED in grace— Ql. has T dieted; the 
change is due to Capell 

29 Line 271: Love's arms are peace.— It is not easy to 
see what this means, and emendations have been numer- 
ous. Capell proposed are proof; Steevens, Love aims at 
peace; Dyce, Love arms our peace; Lettsom, Love charms 

30 Line 303: Applied to 0 AUTELS.—Cat 6 fefo= deceits; cf 
Hamlet, i 3. 15, 16: 

no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 
The virtue of Ins will. 

31. Line 305. Or SWOUNDING paZencss.— So most editors; 
Q. has sounding. 

32. Line 309: which in his LEVEL came.— XeveZ- aim, 
reach; cf. Sonnet cxvii. 11: 

Bring me within the level of your frown ; 
and Winter’s Tale, ii. 3. 6, 6: 

out of the blank 
And level of my brain 

33 Line 314 : in heart-wish' d LUXURY. ~ For luxury lust, 
see Troilus and Cressida, note 298. 

34. Line 315: Be preach’d PURE maid.— The form of 
the expression reminds us of King John, ii. 462: “he 
speaks plain cannon,— fire;” and Othello, ii. 8. 281. 



THE PASSIONATE PILGEIM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Passionate Pilgrim was first printed in 
1599, the title being as follows: “THE | 
PASSIONATE I Pilgrims. | By W. Shake- 
speare, I AT LONDON | Printed for W. 
Jaggard, and are | to be sold by W. Leake, at 
the Grey- | hound in Paules Churchyard | 
1599. I 

In the middle of sheet C is a second title: 

“ SONNETS I To sundry notes of Musicke.” 
The volume was a collection of poems made by 
the unscrupulous piratical publisher "William 
Jaggard; it contained some genuine sonnets 
and verses by Shakespeare, with others by 
Marlowe, Eichard Barnfield, Griffin, and un- 
known writers. In 1612 the Pilgrim was re- 
published, with a fuller title: THE [ PAS- 
SIONATE I PILGEIME. I or Certaine Am- 
orous SonneiSj | hetweeyie Venus and Adonis, 

I newly corrected and m^^-mented. By W, 
Shahespere | The third Edition. Whereunto 
is newly ad [ ded two Lone -Epistles, the 
first I from Paris to Hellen^ and | Hellem an- 
swere backe | againe to Paris. | Printed by 
W. Jaggard. | 1612. 

This edition, it will be noticed, is described 
as the “ third;” but no other between 1599 and 
1612 is extant. The two additional poems of 
which the title-page speaks were by Heywood, 
and in the postscript to the Apology for Actors 
(1612) he comments on the piracy: “Here, 
likewise, I must necessarily insert a manifest 
injury done me in that worke [his Troia Bri- 
tannica, published in 1609], by taking the two 
epistles of Paris to Helen, and Helen to Paris, 
and printing them in a lesse volume under the 
name of another, which may put the world in 
opinion I might steale them from him, and 
hee, to doe himself right, hath since published 
them in his owne name : but, as I must ac- 
knowledge my lines not worthy his patronage 
under whom he hath publisht them, so the 
author, I know, much offended with M Jag- 


gard [it should be W Jaggard], that (altogether 
unknowne to him) presumed to make so bold 
with his name” (Leopold Shakspere, Intro- 
duction, p. xxxv). Touched by this appeal, the 
publisher cancelled the first title-page and 
substituted a second one, leaving out Shake- 
speare’s name; and, curiously enough, the 
Bodleian copy of The Passionate Pilgrim (which 
belonged to Malone) has the two title-pages, 
probably through some inadvertence on the 
part of the printer. See the Cambridge Shake- 
speare, vol. ix., Introduction, p. xvi. 

We saw that the volume was a mere miscel- 
lany of verses; I venture to borrow Professor 
Dowden’s classification of its contents: — 

“Poems I. and II. Shakspere’s Sonnets, 138 and 
144 (with vanous readings). 

III. Longaville’s sonnet to Maria in Love’s La- 

bour’s Lost (act iv. sc. 3. 60-73). 

IV. (2) Shakspere’s (on the subject of Venus and 

Adonis). 

V. Prom Love’s Labour’s Lost (act iv. sc. 2). 

VI. (?) Shakspere’s (on the subject of Venus and 
Adonis). 

VII. (2) Shakspere’s. 

VIII. Probably by Richard Barnfield, in whose 
Poems in Divers Humors, 1598, it had first 
appeared. 

IX. (?) Shakspere’s (on the subject of Venus and 
Adonis). 

X. Probably not Shakspere’s. 

XI. Probably by Bartholomew Griffin, in whose 
Fidessa more Chaste than Kinde, 1596, 
it had appeared with vanous readings (on 
the subject of Venus and Adonis). 

XII. Probably not Shakspore’s. 

XTIT. Probably by tho same writer as x. 

XIV. -XV Probably not Shakspere’s. 

XVI. Certainly not Shakspere’s. 

XVII. Dumain's poem to Kate in Love’s Labour 's 
Lost (act iv. 3. 101-120). 

XVIIL From Weelkes’s Madrigals, 1597. 

XIX. (?) Possibly not Shakspere’s, 

XX. By Marlowe (given here imperfectly), Love’s 


1 Usually printed in error as two poems. 
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Answer (also defective here) is attributed 
to Sir W. Ealeig’h 

XXL By Richard Barnfield, from his Poems in 
Divers Humors, 1598.” 

I may add that poems xvii. xviii. xx. (with 
the Shepherd’s Reply in full), and xxi. are all 
printed in England’s Helicon; see Bullen’s ed. 
pp. 74-’77, and pp. 229-231. Poem xxi., first 
published in Weelkes’s Madrigals, Mi\ Bullen 
(Introduction, p. xxi) would assign to Richard 
Barnfield. Eor some remarks upon Barnfield’s 
undoubted share of the Passionate Pilgrim, 
the reader should turn to the Introduction to 
Grosart’s edition of the poet. Mr. Saintsbury 
— Histoiy of Elizabethan Literature, p. 117 — 
hints that the “As it fell upon a day” is un- 


commonly unlike anything else that the author 
of The Affectionate Shepherd managed to 
write. 

With regard to poem xxi. and the imperfectly- 
given reply, it may be worth while to quote 
the passage in which Isaac Walton refers to 
them: “As I left this place, and entered into 
the next field, a second pleasure entertained me ; 
’t was a handsome milk-maid ; she cast away 
all care and sang like a nightingale. Her 
voice was good and the ditty fitted for it; it 
was that smooth song which was made by Kit 
Marlow, now at least fifty years ago. And the 
milkmaid’s mother sang an answer to it, which 
was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his young, 
days.” 


THE PASSIONATE PILGEIM. 


I. 

When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies, 

That she might think me some untutor’d youth. 
Unskilful in the world’s false forgeries. 

Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although I know my years be past the best, 

I smiling credit her false- speaking tongue, 
Outfacing faults in love with love’s ill rest. 

But wherefore says my love that she is young? 
And wherefore say not I that I am old? 10 

0, love’s best habit is a soothing tongue, 

And age, in love, loves not to have years told. 
Therefore I ’ll lie with love, and love with me. 
Since that our faults in love thus smother’d be. 

II . 

Two loves I have, of comfort and despair. 

That like two spirits do suggest me still; 

My better angel is a man right fair, 

My worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 20 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her fair pride. 

And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend, 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell: 

Tor being both to me, both to each friend, 

I guess one angel in another’s hell; 
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The truth I shall not know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 

III. 

Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 29 
’Gainst whom the world could not hold argument. 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury? 

Vows for thee broke deserve not punishment. 

A woman I forswore; but I will prove; 

Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee: 

My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love; 

Thy grace being gain’d cures all disgrace in me. 
My vow was breath, and breath a vapour is; 

Then, thou fair sun, that on this earth doth shine. 
Exhale this vapour vow; in thee it is: 

If broken, then it is no fault of mine. 40 

If by me broke, what fool is not so wise 
To break an oath, to win a paradise ? 

IV. 

Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook 

With young Adonis, lovely, fresh, and green, 

Did court the lad with many a lovely look, 

Such looks as none could look but beauty’s queen. 
She told him stories to delight his ear; 

She show’d him favours to allure his eye; 

To win his heart, she touch’d him here and there, — 
Touches so soft still conquer chastity. 50 

But w'hether unripe years did want conceit. 
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Or he refused to take her figured proffer, 

The tender nibbler would not touch the bait, 

But smile and jest at every gentle offer: 

Then fell she on her back, fair queen, and toward: 
He rose and ran away; ah, fool too fro ward! 

Y. 

If love make me forsworn, how shall I swear to 
love? 


O never faith could hold, if not to beauty vow’d: 

Though to myself forsworn, to thee I ’ll constant 
prove; 

Those thoughts, to me like oaks, to thee like 
osiers bow’d. 60 

Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine 
eyes, 

Where all those pleasures live that art can com- 
prehend. 



If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall sufiace; 
Well learned is that tongue that well can thee 
commend; 

All ignorant that soul that sees thee without 
wonder; 

Which is tome some praise, that I thy parts admire : 
Thine eye Jove’s lightning seems, thy voice his 
dreadful thunder, 

Which, not to anger bent, is music and sweet fire. 
Celestial as thou art, 0 do not love that wrong, 
To sing heaven’s praise with such an earthly 
tongue. VO 

VI. 

Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy morn, 

And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for shade. 
When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 

A longing tarriance for Adonis made 
Under an osier growing by a brook, 

A brook where Adon used to cool his spleen:^ 


Hot was the day; she hotter that did look 
For his approach, that often there had been. 

Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by, V9 
And stood stark naked on the brook’s green brim: 
The sun look’d on the world with glorious eye, 
Yet not so wistly as this queen on him. 

He, spying her, bounced in, whereas he stood: 
“0 Jove,” quoth she, “why was not I a flood!” 

VII. 

Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle; 

Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty; 
Brighter than glass, and yet, as glass is, brittle; 
Softer than wax, and yet, as iron, rusty: 

A lily pale, with damask dye to grace her, 
Hone fairer, nor none falser to deface her. 90 

Her lips to mine how often hath she joined, 
Between each kiss her oaths of true love swearing! 
How many tales to please me hath she coined, 
Breading my love, the loss thereof still fearing! 
127 


1 Spleen, fire, heat. 
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Tet in tlie midst of all her pure protestings, 
Her faith, her oaths, her tears, and all were 
jestings. 

She barn’d with love, as straw with fire flameth; 
She burned out love, as soon as straw out-burneth; 
She framed the love, and yet she foil’d the framing; 
She bade love last, and yet she fell a-turning. 

Was this a lover, or a lecher whether? lOl 
Bad in the best, though excellent in neither. 

VIIL 

If music and sweet poetry agree, 

As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 
Then must the love be great ’twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lovest the one, and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense; 

Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such 
As, passing all conceit, needs no defence. 110 
Thou lovest to hear the sweet melodious sound 
That Phoebus’ lute, the queen of music, makes; 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown’d 
When as himself to singing he betakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets feign; 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 

IX. 

Pair was the morn when the fair queen of love, 

Paler for sorrow than her milk-white dove, 119 
Tor Aden’s sake, a youngster proud and wild; 
Her stand she takes upon a steep-up hill: 

Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds; 

She, silly queen, with more than love’s good will, 
Forbade the boy he should not pass those grounds: 
“Once,” quoth she, “did I see a fair sweet youth 
Here in these brakes deep-wounded with a boar, 
Deep in the thigh, a spectacle of ruth! 

See, in my thigh, ” quoth she, ‘ ‘ here was the sore.” 
She showed hers: he saw more wounds than one, 
And blushing fled, and left her all alone. 130 

X. 

Sweetrose, fair flower, untimely pluck’d, sponvaded, 
Pluck’d in the bud, and vaded in the spring! 
Bright orient pearl, alack, too timely^ shaded! 
Fair creature, kill’d too soon by death’s sharp sting! 
Like a green plum that hangs upon a tree. 

And falls, through wind, before the fall should be. 


I weep for thee, and yet no cause I have; 

For why thou left’st me nothing in thy will: 

And yet thou left’st me more than I did crave; 
For why I craved nothing of thee still: 140 

0 yes, dear friend, I pardon crave of thee, 

Thy discontent thou didst bequeath to me. 

XI. 

Venus, with young Adonis sitting by her 
Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him: 

She told the youngling how god Mars did try her. 
And as he fell to her, so fell she to him. 

“Even thus,” quoth she, “the warlike god em- 
braced me,” 

And then she clipp’d Adonis in her arms; 

‘ ‘ Even thus, ” quoth she, ‘ ‘ the warlike god unlaced 
me,” 

As if the boy should use like loving charms; 150 
“Even thus,” quoth she, “he seized on my lips,” 
And with her lips on his did act the seizure: 

And as she fetched breath, away he skips, 

And would not take her meaning nor her pleasure. 
Ah, that I had my lady at this bay, 

To kiss and clip me till I run away! 

XII. 

Crabbed age and youth cannot live together: 
Youth is full of pleasance, age is full of care; 
Youth like summer morn, age like winter weather; 
Youth like summer brave, age like winter bare. 
Youth is full of sport, age’s breath is short; i6i 
Youth is nimble, age is lame; 

Youth is hot and bold, age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 

Age, I do abhor thee; youth, I do adore thee; 

0, my love, my love is young! 

Age, I do defy thee: 0, sweet shepherd, hie thee, 
For methinks thou stay’st too long. 

XIII. 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good; 

A shining gloss that vadeth suddenly; 170 

A flower that dies when first it gins to bud; 

A brittle glass that ’s broken presently: 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower. 

Lost, vaded, broken, dead within an hour. 

And as goods lost are seld^ or never found, 

As vaded gloss no rubbing will refresh. 


1 Timely, untimely. 
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As flowers dead lie wither’d on the ground, 

As broken glass no cement can redress, 

So beauty blemish’d once ’s for ever lost, 

In spite of physic, painting, pain and cost, iso 

Xiy.-XY.i 

Good night, good rest. Ah, neither be my share: 
She bade good night that kept my rest away; 

And daff’d me to a cabin hang’d with care, 

To descant 2 on the doubts of my decay. 

“ Farewell, ” quoth she, ‘^and come again to- 
morrow:” 

Farewell I could not, for I supp’d with sorrow. 

Yet at my parting sweetly did she smile, 

In scorn or friendship, nill I construe whether: 

’T may be, she joy’d to jest at my exile, 189 

’T may be, again to make me wander thither: 
“Wander,” a word for shadows like myself, 

As take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf. 

Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east! 

My heart doth charge the watch; the morning rise 


Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest. 

Not daring trust the office of mine eyes, 

While Philomela sits and sings, I sit and 
mark. 

And wish her lays were tuned like the lark; 

For she doth welcome daylight with her ditty, 

And drives away dark dismal-dreaming night: 

The night so pack’d, I post unto my pretty; 201 

Heart hath his hope, and eyes their wished sight; 

Sorrow changed to solace, solace mix’d with 
sorrow; 

For why, she sigh’d and bade me come to- 
morrow. 

Were I with her, the night would post too soon; 

But now are minutes added to the hours; 

To spite me now, each minute seems a moon; 

Yet not for me, shine sun to succour flowers! 

Packs night, peep day; good day, of night now 
borrow: 

Short, night, to-night, and length thyself to- 
morrow. 210 


SONNETS TO SUNDEY NOTES OF MUSIC. 


[XYL] 

It was a lording’s daughter, the fairest one of three, 
That liked of her master as well as well might be, 
Till looking on an Englishman, the fair’st that 
eye could see, 

Her fancy fell a-turning. 

Long was the combat doubtful that love with love 
did fight, 

To leave the master loveless, or kill the gallant 
knight: , 

To put in practice either, alas, it was a spite 
Unto the silly damsel! 

But one must be refused; more mickle was the pain 
That nothing could be used to turn them both to 
gain, 220 

For of the two the trusty knight was wounded 
with disdain: 

Alas, she could not help iti 
Thus art with arms contending was victor of the 
day, 


Which by a gift of learning did bear the maid 
away: 

Then, lullaby, the learned man hath got the lady gay; 
For now my song is ended. 

XYII. 

On a day, alack the day! 

Love, whose month was ever May, 

Spied a blossom passing fair, 

Playing in the wanton air: 230 

Through the velvet leaves the wind, 

All unseen, gan passage find; 

That the lover, sick to death, 

Wish’d himself the heaven’s breath, 

“Air,” quoth he, “ thy cheeks may blow; 
Ail', would I might triumph so! 

But, alas! my hand hath sworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn: 

Yow, alack! for youth unmeet; 

Youth, so apt to pluck a sweet. 240 

Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiope were; 


J The last three stanzas are usually printed and num- 
bered inaccurately as forming a separate poem. 

2 Descani, comment. 


^ Pack, begone. 
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And deny Mmself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love.” 

[XYIIL] 

My flocks feed not, 

My ewes breed not, 

My rams speed not, 

All is amiss: 

Love A denying, 

Faith ’s defying, 250 

Heart ’s renying, 

Causer of this. 

All my merry jigs are quite forgot, 

All my lady’s love is lost, God wot: 

Where her faith was firmly fix’d in love. 
There a nay is placed without remove. 

One silly cross 
Wrought all my loss; 

0 frowning Fortune, cursed, fickle dame! 
For now I see 260 

Inconstancy 

More in women than in men remain. 

In black mourn I, 

All fears scorn I, 

Love hath forlorn me. 

Living in thrall : 

Heart is bleeding, 

All help needing, 

0 cruel speeding, 

Fraughted with gall. 270 

My shepherd’s pipe can sound no deal; 

My wether’s bell rings doleful knell; 

My curtail dog, that wont to have play’d, 
Plays not at all, but seems afraid; 

My sighs so deep 
Procure to weep, 

In howling wise, to see my doleful plight. 
How sighs resound 
Through heartless ground, 

Like a thousand vanquish’d men in bloody 
fight! 2S0 

Clear wells spring not, 

Sweet birds sing not, 

Green plants bring not 
Forth their dye; 

Herds stand weeping, 

Flocks all sleeping. 

Nymphs back peeping 
Fearfully: 


All our pleasure known to us poor swains, 

All our merry meetings on the plains, 290 
All our evening sport from us is fled, 

All our love is lost, for Love is dead. 

Farewell, sweet lass. 

Thy like ne’er was 

For a sweet content, the cause of all my 
moan: 

Poor Cor3"don 
Must live alone; 

Other help for him I see that there is none. 
XIX. 

When as thine eye hath chose the dame, 

And stall’d the deer that thou shouldst strike, 300 
Let reason rule things worthy blame. 

As well as fancy’s^ partial might: 

Take counsel of some wiser head. 

Neither too young nor yet unwed. 

And when thou com’st thy tale to tell. 

Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk, 

Lest she some subtle practice smell, — 

A cripple soon can find a halt; — 

But plainly say thou lov’st her well, 

And set thy person forth to sell. 310 

What though her frowning brows be bent, 

Her cloudy looks will clear‘d ere night: 

And then too late she will repent 
That thus dissembled her delight; 

And twice desire, ere it be day. 

That which with scorn she put away. 

What though .she strive to try her strength. 

And ban and brawl, and say thee nay, 

Her feeble force will yield at length. 

When craft hath taught her thus to say, — 320 

“ Had women been so strong as men, 

In faith, you had not had it then. ” 

And to her will frame all thy ways; 

Spare not to spend, — and chiefly there 
Where thy desert may merit praise, 

By ringing in thy lady’s ear: 

The strongest castle, tower, and town, 

The golden bullet beats it down. 

Serve always with assured trust, 

And in thy suit be humble-true; 330 

1 Fancy's, love's. 

a Clear, grow clear; used intransitively. 
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Unless thy lady prove unjust, 

Press never thou to choose anew: 

When time shall serve, be thou not slack 
To proffer, though she put thee back. 

The wiles and guiles that women work, 

Dissembled with an outward show, 

The tricks and toys^ that in them lurk, 

The cock that treads them shall not know. 

Have you not heard it said full oft, 

A woman’s nay doth stand for naught? 340 

Think women still to strive with men, 

To sin, and never for to saint : 

Here is no heaven; they holy then 
When time with age shall them attaint. 

Were kisses all the joys in bed, 

One woman would another wed. 

But, soft! enough, — too much, I fear; 

For if my mistress hear my song. 

She will not stick ^ to round me i’ the ear, 

To teach my tongue to be so long: 350 

Yet will she blush, here be it said, 

To hear her secrets so bewray’d. 

[XX.] 

Live with me, and be my love. 

And wc will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 

And all the craggy mountains yields. 

There will we sit upon the rocks, 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 

By shallow rivers, by whose falls 

Melodious birds sing madrigals. 360 

There will I make thee a bed of roses. 

With a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 

A belt of straw and ivy buds. 

With coral clasps and amber studs; 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 

Then live with me and be my love. 

Love’s Answee. 

If that the world and love wore young, 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 370 

These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


XXL 

As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a grove of myrtles made, 

Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 

Trees did grow, and plants did spring; 

Every thing did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone: 380 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Loan’d her breast up-till ^ a thorn. 

And there sung the doleful I’st ditty, 

That to hear it was great pity : 

‘^Fie, fie, fie,” now would she cry; 

“Tereu, tereu,” by and by; 

That to hear her so complain. 

Scarce I could from tears refrain; 

For her griefs, so lively shown, 

Made me think upon mine own. 390 

Ah, thought I, thou mourn’st in vain! 

Hone takes pity on thy pain: 

Senseless trees they cannot hear thee; 
Ruthless beasts they will not cheer thee: 
Xing Pandion, he is dead; 

All thy friends are lapp’d in lead; 

All thy fellow birds do sing, 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 

Even so, poor bird, like thee, 

None alive will pity me. 400 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smil’d, 

Thou and I were both beguil’d. 

Every one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind; 

Faithful friends are hard to find ; 

Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend; 

But if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 410 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call, 

And with such-like flattering, 

Pity but he were a king;” 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quickly him they will entice; 

If to women he be bent, 

They have him at commandment: 


i T(M,'if5=whims. 


2 Stick, hesitate. 


s Up-till-cxi. 
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But if Fortune once do frown, 

Then farewell his great renown; 420 

They that fawn’d on him before 
Use his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need: 


If thou sorrow, he will weep; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep; 

Thus of every grief in heart 
He with thee doth bear a part. 

These are certain signs to know 

Faithful friend from flattering foe. 430 


NOTES TO THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


1. Line 43 : Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook, &c. — 
Suggested, perhaps, by Ovid’s Metamorphoses, bk. x. 
lines 556-559. 

2. Line 52: her figured proffer. — Collier proposed 
sugar'd; figure to indicate not directly, but by signs” 
(Schmidt) 

3. Line 74: A longing TARRIANCE for Adonis made . — 
Tarriance occurs once in the plays, in The Two G-entle- 
men, li 7. 90: 

I am impatient of my iamance 

4. Line 107: Dowland to thee is dear — John Lowland 
(1563-1625, but the dates are not quite certain), “ a chear- 
ful person,” says Fuller, “passing his days in lawful mer- 
riment,” was the most famous of Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean musicians. He published in 1597 The First Book of 
Songs or Airs of four parts, with Tableture for the Lute, 
and a Second Book of Songs or Airs in 1600, while he was 
composer at the Danish court His Third and Last Book 
appeared in 1603, and a Pilgrime’s Solace in 1612. Very 
frequent in dramatic literature are the allusions to his 
Lachrymee, or Seven Teares figured in seaven passionate 
Pavans (1605); amongst many such references note the 
following:— -The Maid of Honour, i. 1: 

Such music as will make your worships dance 
To the doleful tune of Lachtymee 

—Cunningham’s Massinger, p. 254; 

The Picture, v. S: 

Tuned to the note of Lachryma. Ibid. p. 318; 

Knight of the Burning Pestle, ii 8; 

No, good George, let’s ha’ Lachryntce. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher, Mermaid ed. i. p. 422. 
In The Eeturne from Pernassus, v. 2, a character says* 

Haue you neuer a song of Maister Doivlands making? 

There is a good account of Dowland by Mr Barclay Squire 
in the National Dictionary of Biography; see, too, the 
introduction to Mr Bullen’s Lyrics from Elizabethan 
Song-books, pp. ix. x. 

6. Line 121: a steep-up hill.— 'Eivst hyphened by Sewell; 
cf. Sonnet vii. 6. 

6. Lines 131, 132: Sweet rose, fair fiower, &c. — See note 
on Venus and Adonis, 1114, with the quotation from Mil- 
ton. 

Vade is a weakened form of fade (Skeat) Cotgrave has: 
“ Couleur paste. A vaded or unperfect colour, such as that 
of Box wood is.” 

7. Line 133 : Bright ORlElia? pearl.— Shakespeare’s 
use of orient, see Midsummer Night’s Dream, note 226. 
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8. Lines 151-156: Even thus," &q. — In Griffin’s Fidessa 
these lines are represented by the following verses : 

But he a wayward boy refusde her offer. 

And ran away, the beautious Queene neglecting; 
Shewing both folly to abuse her proffer, 

And all his sex of cowardise detecting 
O that I had my mistres at that bay, 

To kisse and chppe me till I ranne awayl 

See the Cambridge Shakespeare, vol ix p. 668. 

9. Lines 165-167: Age, I do ABHOR THEE, &c —No doubt 
Dekker was thinking of this when he wrote: “Sweet 
purse, I kiss thee; Fortune, I adore thee; Care, I despise 
thee; Death, I defy thee” (Old Fortunatus, i. 1, end of 
scene). 

10. Line 167: 1 do DEFT reject, despise; 

so Borneo and Juliet, v 3. 68 : 

I do dtfy thy conjurations. 

11. Line 179: blemish'd once ’s for ever lost. — So most 
editors. The 1599 and 1612 edd. have once, for eser. A 
natural suggestion is once, for ever 's. 

12 Line 200: dark dismal-dreaming So Malone 

and most editors The edd. of 1599, 1612, read darke 
dreaming night, where it seems clear from the measure 
of the verse that some word has dropped out. 

13. Line 207: seems a moon.— This is Steevens’ conjec- 
jecture The edd. 1699, 1612, have houre, an obvious 
repetition of the previous line. 

14. Line 211: It was, &c.— Compare for the opening, As 
You Like It, v, 3. 17: 

It luas a lover and, his Jass. 

15 Line 238: from thy THORN.— So Malone, from the 
version in England’s Helicon; see Bullen’s Beprint, p. 74. 
The edd 1599, 1612, have throne. 

16. Lines 245-298 —The old editions arrange the poem 
in three stanzas, each of twelve lines. The verses as 
printed in the editions of 1599 and 1612, in Weelkes’s 
Madrigals and England’s Helicon, are full of unimportant 
verbal variations, which I forbear to chronicle Mr. 
Bullen tliinks that the poem was written by Bichard 
Barnfield; see introduction to his reprint of England’s 
Helicon, p. xxi. 

17. Line 271: can sound NO DEAL —In Titus Androni- 
cus, iii. 1. 245, we have: 

To weep with them that weep doth ease some deal. 

Deal, of course, is the German theil. 



NOTES TO THE PASSIONATE PILGEIM. 


18. Line 300: And STALL’D the DEED, <fec. — Compare 
Cymtoelme, in 4. Ill, 112. 

wlien thou hast ta’en thy stand, 

Th’ elected deer before thee 

19 Line 302 As well as fanoy’s partial might.— The 
edd 1599, 1G12, have/a?ic?/ (partt/ all might); the 1640 ed. 
differs from them only in reading partly The Cambridge 
editors print/a^icy, partial wight, the Globe edition maiks 
the line as corrupt It has always seemed to me that 
fancy's partial might would suit the context, and this I 
have ventured to adopt 

20 Line 306 : Smooth not thy tongue with FILED talk — 
ITor polished, see Sonnet Ixxxv. 4. 

21. Line 340: A WOMAN’S NAY doth stand for naught. 
— There was a proverb (see Thiselton Dyer, Folklore of 
Shakespeare, p 432) Maids say nay, and take it," to 
which Heywood alludes m his Wisewoman of Hogsdon, 
i. 2. 

Come, come, I know thou art a mazd, say nay, and take them. 

— Heywood’s Plays, Mermaid ed p. 260 . 

Compare Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 2. 55, 56; and the 


following couplet from a poem in BuUen’s Elizabethan 
Lyrics, p 129 . 

Women’s words have double sense : 

Stand away! — a simple fence 

22 Line 349: to ROUND me i' the ear . — Schmidt explains 

to whisper; but can it not mean “strike me on 
the ear?” The sense requires some such interpretation, 
and we still talk of rounding on a person, i.e. turning 
sharply on him V arious emendations have been hazarded, 
to little purpose. 

23 Line 353 —See Merry Wives of Windsor, iii 1. 15-26. 
Mr Biillen, in his edition of Marlowe, remarks: “This 
delightful pastoral song was first published, wthout the 
fourth and sixth stanzas, in The Passionate Pilgrim, 1599 
It appeared complete in England’s Helicon, 1600, with 
Marlowe’s name subscribed By quoting it in the Com- 
plete Angler, 1653, Isaac Walton has made it known to a 
world of readers” (vol in p 283) The different versions 
of the immortal lyric are rife with variant readings (of no 
particular importance), for which the curious reader must 
consult Mr Bullen’s collation of the texts (Marlowe, vol. 
lii pp 283-285). 


THE PHCENIX AND THE TURTLE. 


The Phcenix and the Turtle first appeared 
in 1601 as one of the additional poems to 
Chester’s Love’s Martyr; or, Rosalm’s Com- 
plaint. The poem was signed with Shake- 
speare’s name. Attempts have been made, 
quite uselessly of course, to explain the alle- 


gory; no clue to the events hinted at has sur- 
vived. Chester’s Love’s Martyr, described as 
an extremely rare volume by the Cambridge 
editors (see vol. ix. Introduction, p. xviii.), 
has been reprinted by the New Shakspere 
Society. 


Let the bird of loudest lay, 

On the sole Arabian tree, 

Herald sad and trumpet be, 

To whose sound chaste wings obey. 

But thou shrieking harbinger, 

Poul preeurrer of the fiend, 

Augur of the fever’s end, 

To this troop come thou not near! 

From this session interdict 

Every fowl of tyrant wing, 10 

Save the eagle, feather’d king: 

Keep the obsequy so strict. 


Line 2: On the sole Arabian iree.— See As You Like 
It, note 145. 

Line 16: the death-divining swan.— S ee note 267 
Othello. 


Let the priest in surplice white, 

That defunctive music can, 

Be the death-divining swan, 

Lest the requiem lack his right. 

And thou treble-dated crow, 

That thy sable gender mak’st 

‘With the breath thou giv’st and tak’st, 

’Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 20 

Here the anthem doth commence: — 

Love and constancy is dead; 

Phoenix and the turtle fled 
In a mutual flame from hence. 

So they lov’d, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one; 

Two distincts, division none: 

Number there in love was slain. 
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Hearts remote, yet not asunder; 

Distance, and no space was seen 30 

’Twixt this turtle and his queen: 

But in them it were a wonder. 

So between them love did shine, 

That the turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the phoenix’ sight; 

Either was the other’s mine. 

Property was thus appall’d, 

That the self was not the same; 

Single nature’s double name 

Neither two nor one was call’d. 40 

Eeason, in itself confounded, 

Saw division grow together, 

To themselves yet either neither, 

Simple were so well compounded; 

That it cried, How true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one ! 

Love hath reason, reason none, 

If what parts can so remain. 
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Whereupon it made this threne 

To the phoenix and the dove, 60 

Co-supremes and stars of love, 

As chorus to their tragic scene. 

THBENOS. 

Beauty, truth, and rarity, 

Grace in all simplicity, 

Here enclos’d in cinders lie. 

Death is now the phoenix’ nest; 

And the turtle’s loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest, 

Leaving no posterity: — 

’T was not their infirmity, 60 

It was married chastity. 

Truth may seem, but cannot be; 

Beauty brag, but ’tis not she; 

Truth and beauty buried be. 

To this urn let those repair 
That are either true or fair; 

For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 67 
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Note 


The following sketch attempts to indicate the main 
course and results of Shakesperean research since 1893, 
and to notice some of the leading works in which 
they are embodied. No earlier results are, except 
incidentally, included. 
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I. SHAKESPEARE’S ENVIRONMENT 
AND BIOGRAPHY 


§ ]. Shakespeare will always remain, for students of letters, the 
most powerful of the magnets which allure to closer acquaintance 
with the Elizabethan age. Bernhard ten Brink, the brilliant his- 
torian of our Old and Middle English literature, forged his way 
with a more cheerful courage through the wilderness of the fif- 
teenth century because Shakespeare beckoned from the end of 
the way. But Elizabethan England has not been investigated 
and described only or chiefly by students of letters. To the 
historian of politics, economics, antiquities, religion, law, it offered 
absorbing problems with which for the most part the humble play- 
wright of the Globe Theatre had very little to do. The decisive 
moments in the history of the period from any of these points 
of view bore no relation to the opening or the close of tlae momen- 
tous twenty years in which he wrote for the London stage. Of 
the two classical Histories of England under Elizabeth and James, 
Froude’s stopped short at the Armada, 1588, Gardiner’s started with 
Elizabeth’s death in 1603; thus leaving precisely the most crucial 
and problematic years of the poet without a historian. While a mass 
of special study had thus been devoted to the England in which 
Shakespeare lived, no consistent or sustained attempt had been 
made to treat it as his environment, his England, woven by 
countless filaments of allusion into the woof of his art. 

This want was in a certain degree met by the publication of 
the Elizabethan cyclopedia called Shakespeare's England, in 1916, 
the Tercentenary year. 

The new publication does not on the whole claim to do more 
than present a convenient conspectus of these studies at the high 
level which had been reached in 1916. But many papers bring 
together from recondite sources facts never yet made generally 
accessible. Their value lies less in throwing any new light on 
the matter or text of Shakespeare’s work, than in the delineations, 
conveyed in a profusion of scattered touches, of the ideas and 
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Shakespeare’s 
“ Country ” 


habits, traditions and prejudices, knowledge and ignorance of the 
town population for which he wrote. The “ courtier ” who watched 
and applauded The Tempest or Othello at Whitehall is in most 
minds an abstraction compounded of floating memories of Sidney 
or Ealeigh. Prof. George Unwin puts blood into this abstraction, 
and suggests the preoccupations through which the philosophy of 
Prospero had to make its way, when he tells us, in an extremely 
valuable article {Commerce and Coinage, u. s. I. 311 f.) how “the 
courts of Elizabeth and James were crowded by a medley of 
projectors and suitors, compared with the best of whom the most 
self-helpful of Mr. Smiless heroes shines as a disinterested 
enthusiast”. Why, again, is the business- world, the honest trader 
and worker, so completely insignificant in the Shakesperean 
drama? Prof. Unwin again gives part of the answer: “ The triumph 
of honest enterprise w^as overshadowed by the feverish delusions of 
speculation and the selfish greed of monopoly. A lively mood of 
adventure pervaded all classes, but the sound elements were 
counteracted by the unsound.” Further help in appreciating the 
composition of the London population may be gathered from K. H. 
Tawney’s valuable picture of the results of enclosures {Agrarian 
Problems of the Sixteenth Century, 1912), and Prof. H. Routh’s 
illuminating chapter on “ London and the Development of Popular 
Literature ” {Camh. Lit. Hist., ch. xvi), the best analysis yet given 
of the mingled social currents in that vortex, the average human 
stuff which took boat across the river after the midday ordinary, 
to crowd the floor and galleries of the Globe. 

§ 2. Shakespeare’s more immediate environment, too, has grown 
at many points clearer during the past thirty years. Sir Sidney 
Lee, the Chairman of the Stratford trustees, has, with Mrs. 
Charlotte Stopes, taken the lead in this field of research. What 
was known of Stratford, and Shakespeare’s association with it, up 
to its date is collected in his monograph {Stratford on Avon, 
1907). Lee has especially enlarged our knowledge of the families 
of wealth and position near Stratford with whom Shakespeare the 
“gentleman” and landed proprietor became intimate after 1602; 
particularly the intricately interrelated family of the Combes, one of 
whom, John Combe of Stratford, we know to have been an especial 
friend of Shakespeare and to have left him a legacy on his death 
in 1614 Mrs. Stopes’s researches {Shakespeare’s Warwickshire 
Contemporaries, 1907; Shakespeare’s Environment, 1914) have 
ranged over a wider circle about the Stratford centre. Here are 
grouped together all the Warwickshire men who are known to 
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have even remotely entered into Shakespeare’s milieu — the Lney 
family, in three generations; Richard Field, the printer of his first 
book; Edward Arden, and John Hall his son-in-law; Michael 
Drayton, fellow poet and perhaps a boon companion of his later 
years. In the last named work she has shown the existence of 
several other “ William Shakespeares ” in the Warwickshire 
neighbourhood. The sporting and other interests of the Warwick- 
shire and Gloucestershire countryside, with which Shakespeare 
shows himself everywhere so familiar, received some fresh and 
piquant illustration in D. H. Madden’s Diary of Master 
William Silence (new edition, 1907). In Justice Shallow he is 
generally believed to have glanced at Sir Thomas Lucy of 
Charlecote. The glimpses we get of his household affairs and of 
some of his neighbours may not be true of Shallow’s steward, Davy, 
but they disclose an intimate knowledge of the Cotswold region of 
Gloucestershire bordering upon Stratford to the west. Thus, when 
Davy begs his master to '‘countenance” William Visor of Woncot, 
an admitted knave, against “ Clement Perkes of the Hill ”, on the 
pleasant ground that “an honest man, sir, is able to speak for 
himself, when a knave is not” {2 Hen. IV, v. 1. 42), we now know 
that both Vizor and Perkes were members of actual families so 
named then residing at Woncot (Woodmancote) and Stinchcombe 
Hill, hard by, still known to the countryside, as to Shallow’s Davy, 
as “ the Hill It was a Cotswold custom, too, to sow “ red wheat ” 
in the early autumn, as Davy is bidden do in the same scene 
{ih. V. i. 16). 

§3. Our knowledge, if any is possible, of Shakespeare’s early culture 
life, and in particular of his “ education ” and “ culture ”, can only be 
reached by deduction, from the data furnished by his works. That 
these data can be variously interpreted was already clear in the 
eighteenth century, when Farmer exposed Shakespeare’s want of 
“learning” for the greater glory of the genius which achieved so 
much without it. The Shakespereans of the nineteenth century 
decidedly withdrew from Farmer’s negative position; even when 
they did not, like Charles Knight (in his Pictorial Shakespeare), 
class Farmer among the assailants of Shakespeare, or, like most 
German interpreters up to 1850 at least, conceive the dramatist as 
a profound philosopher. The minute investigation of the literary 
and intellectual background of the plays, carried on throughout the 
century, left his knowledge of books, even of Latin books, beyond 
doubt, but falling short of erudition. 

In the criticism of the last thirty years two contradictory 
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tendencies in this matter are perceptible. Classical scholarship of 
to-day is very much alive to the Shakesperean analogies, in 
conception and in phrase, to be found in ancient drama, and is less 
inclined than Farmer to suppose them fortuitous. The striking 
parallel of Orestes and Hamlet, in particular, has been closely 
studied. The ablest and most intrepid of recent attempts in this 
direction is the essay by J. Churton Collins {Studies in Shakespeare, 
1904f). Collins, a classically trained Shakesperean specialist, 
made many additions to the parallels previously recognized, and 
based on them the conclusion that Shakespeare, if not a classical 
scholar in Milton's or Jonson s sense, at least knew the Attic drama 
at first hand. Collins’s skilful use of his wide and exact learning 
made his results impressive; but later criticism — fortified of course 
by Jonson’s own well-known allusion, in a context of high and 
generous praise, to his small Latin and less Greek” — has taken 
more account than Collins was disposed to do, of the considerable 
classical knowledge floating in the atmosphere of the largely 
university-bred literary world of Shakespeare’s London, and to his 
own admittedly extraordinary gift of assimilation. But Collins’s 
researches certainly made the extent of this floating treasure more 
evident. 

Similar questions are raised by George Wyndham’s discussion 
of Shakespeare’s '' Platonism ” {The Poems of Shakespeare, 1898), 
and that of Mr. J. S. Harrison in Platonism in English Poetry 
(1903). The comparison between Shakespeare and Spenser is here 
informing. Plato’s religion and metaphysic of Love and Beauty 
has furnished the very substance of The Foure Hymnes; it 
provides but a brilliant thread here and there in the splendid woof 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

A very serviceable compendium of the books which Shakespeare 
can be shown on internal evidence to have known, has been 
provided by Mr. H. R. D. Anders in his Shakespeare's Books (1904), 
the most complete and scholarly statement of the matter yet 
attempted. How intimately the young Shakespeare knew Ovid, 
and how steeped his early style is in reminiscences of the poet 
whose '' sweet and witty soul ”, Meres declared, had passed into his 
own, is shown in an excellent study by Sir Sidney Lee {Quarterly 
Review, April, 1909). A copy of the Metamorphoses, in the original, 
signed with his name, is preserved in the Bodleian, and it is 
generally allowed to have been the one he used. On the other 
hand, the copy of Montaigne’s Essays, in the British Museum, once 
supposed to be his, has forfeited that claim, the signature of his 
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name on the fly-leaf being now shown to be a foi^gery. Hls 
abundant use of the Essays, however, from 1603 onwards, is beyond 
question. 

§ 4. No addition has been made to our knowledge of the single 
unquestionable event of Shakespeare's youth and early manhood at 
Stratford, his marriage. But a specious hypothesis has been advanced 
by Mr. J. W.Gray {Shakespeare' s Marriage, 1907), which, if it could be 
entertained, would explain the absence of an entry of Shakespeare's 
marriage with Ann Hathaway, in the Stratford or any other 
known register. At Worcester, under date 28th November, 1582, 
a licence was issued, as we know, for this marriage. But on the 
day before, 27th November, a licence, entered in the same register, 
was issued to “ William Shakespeare " to marry one Anne Whateley 
of Temple Grafton. Mr. Gray argues for a clerical error in the 
entry. We may more probably find an illustration of the known 
frequency of Shakespeare’s name in the West Midlands, in the 
fact that two men bearing it took out a marriage licence on suc- 
cessive days. 

§ 5. The five or six years between Shakespeare's leaving 
Stratford (c. 1587) and the angry allusion to him by the dying 
Greene (1592) remain obscure. But much patient and ingenious 
research has been devoted to the attempt to elucidate them; in 
particular by Mr. A. Aclieson in The Lost Years of Shakespeare 
(1920). The data for construction are the facts that by 1592 
Shakespeare appears as already a successful playwright, attacked 
and defended by other playwrights, and that a year later he 
dedicated a poem, '' the first heir of my invention ”, to the Earl of 
Southampton. Mr. Acheson endeavours to make probable (1) that 
Shakespeare joined, during 1591, Lord Pembroke’s company of 
players, becoming its leader and chief producer of plays”; (2) 
that he made acquaintance with Southampton by 1591, on the 
occasion of Elizabeth’s progress at Cowdray, the festivities of which 
are referred to (he holds) in Love's Labour's Lost; (3) that among 
his enemies of this time was, in particular, John Florio (whose 
Montaigne he afterwards possessed), and that Florio is satirized 
both as Armado in that play and as Parolles in All's Well (the pro- 
bable later title of the Love's Labour's Won mentioned by Mercs), 
and finally as FalstafF. The last equation, in particular, illustrates 
Mr. Acheson’s fearlessness. FalstafF, as is well known, originally 
bore the name of Oldcastle. Mr. Acheson is “ convinced that 
Shakespeare intentionally made the caricature of John Florio more 
transparent by choosing a name having the same initials as his, 
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and furthermore, that in altering the historical name Fastolfe to 
Falstaff he intended to indicate Florio's relations with Southampton 
as a false-stafe, a misleader of youth 

The most important gain, however, in regard to these “lost” 
years is a negative one. The theory that Shakespeare, before 
joining the theatre, spent some time as a lawyer’s clerk, though 
unsupported by a shred of evidence, stubbornly held its ground, 
especially among lawyers, in view of Lord Campbell’s authoritative 
assertion {Shakespeare's Legal Acquirements, 1859) that Shake- 
speare’s allusions to law everywhere showed the knowledge of an 
expert. The argument was eagerly seized upon by the Baconians 
as a clinching proof that “ Shakespeare ” had been written by the 
great Lord Chancellor, and not by “the Stratford Clown”. But 
Mr. Charles Allen (Notes on the Bacon- Shakespeare Question, 1900), 
and later Mr. J. M. Eobertson (The Baconian Heresy, 1913), have 
shown that Shakespeare’s legal allusions abound in inaccuracies. 
That his enormously assimilative intellect laid hold of a host of 
floating legal phrases, even that the little drama of a trial at law 
interested his imagination, is clear enough; he was not more inti- 
mate with the law than with a dozen other professions. Such 
allusions are sometimes magically touched to beauty — like that 
well-known one where the dull routine of an assize serves to convey 
the poet’s exquisite sense of friendship, as in 

“When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past^’. 

But any number of such allusions are less significant than the 
romantic travesties of law of which we are spectators in the Venice 
of Portia and the Vienna of Angelo. Shakespeare the lawyer may 
henceforward be dismissed to the limbo of finally discredited 
superstitions; the poet in whose crucible the dustiest of legal 
formulas turned to gold, remains. 

Life in London § 6. While the course of Shakespeare’s literary career had been 
made out with substantial success, and in considerable detail, before 
the close of the century, the circumstances of his life in London, 
during those twenty years, remained little less obscure at the end 
than at the beginning, and any further light seemed beyond hope. 
But an American from the Far West cherished a doughtier and, as 
it proved, a juster faith in the existence of undiscovered informa- 
tion. In 1910 Dr. 0. W. Wallace, after months of indefatigable 
research in the Public Kecord office, found evidence bearing upon 
Shakespeare’s life at two periods, 1604 and 1612. At the later 
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date he appeared as witness in a law-suit in which the parties were 
one Montjoy, a Huguenot refugee, in business in Silver Street, 
Cheapside, and Bellott, a former apprentice of Montjoy’s, now 
husband of his daughter. In 1604, another witness attested, one 
Mr. Shakespeare, laye (i.e. lodged) in Montjoy’s house, and was 
thus acquainted with the circumstances of Bellott’s marriage (in 
November of that year), the terms of which, it was alleged by the 
son-in-law, Montjoy had failed to carry out. Bellott had, it seems, 
married with hesitation; and the above witness, a former maid- 
servant of Montjoy’s, gave in her evidence the piquant information 
that Mr. Shakespeare, Montjoy’s lodger, had attempted, at the 
mother’s persuasion, to overcome his reluctance. He was now 
called in — no longer a working playwright lodging in the city but 
a landowner and '' Gentleman ” of Stratford — to bear witness to the 
“goodwill and affection” formerly shown by Montjoy to the 
apprentice who now sought, it was alleged, to repudiate his marriage 
contract. 

It would be idle to seek any far-reaching significance in these 
facts. How long Shakespeare “lay” in Montjoy’s house, and 
whether after as well as before November, 1604, we do not know. 
Nevertheless, this momentary glimpse of him in the London 
Huguenot’s household remains the one passage, at once authentic 
and intimate, in his entrre London life. Even Fuller’s famous 
account, at second or third hand, of his debates with Ben Jonson, 
may owe we know not how much to the historian’s genius for 
witty presentation, and cannot be placed on a level, for authen- 
ticity, with this documented evidence from a court of justice. 

§ 7. A less intrinsic, but perhaps more curious, interest belongs 
to the principal addition which has been made to our knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s last years of retirement at Stratford. Early in 1613, 
the poet-actor, now a substantial country gentleman, was invited 
by the Earl of Eutland to take part, with his friend and fellow- 
actor Richard Burbage, in providing an impresa, or shield with 
emblematic device and inscription, for an impending Tournament 
at Belvoir Castle. Rutland, a nobleman of literary tastes, was a 
close friend of Shakespeare’s early patron, the Earl of Southampton, 
as well as an assiduous frequenter of the performances at the 
Globe. It was thus not unnatural that he should call in the wit 
of Shakespeare and the well-known pictorial skill of Burbage to 
enable him to shine on an occasion of peculiar splendour, when he 
was to tilt in presence of the king. The Tournament took place on 
31st March, 1613, and on that day the sum of “xliiijs” in gold was 
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paid to Mr. Shakespeare ” and the like sum to Burbage. These 
payments are entered in the household account books of Belvoir, 
and were first made known by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission in its Report upon the MSS. there. Unfortunately all that 
is known of the impresa itself, in spite of its illustrious origin, 
is that it failed entirely to attract the interest of Sir Henry 
Wotton (who was present and wrote an account of the tilting to a 
friend), if it did not help to provoke his sarcastic reflections upon 
“some” of the imprese, that they were “so dark that their 
meaning is not yet understood, unless perchance that were their 
meaning, not to be understood But for Rutland, charging in the 
lists, or riding in procession before the king, it doubtless meant 
something that his motto had been furnished by the famous 
playwright of the king’s men, who just twenty years before had 
dedicated “the first heir of his invention” to his friend and 
brother-earl, Southampton. 

Only one other flash of the searchlight will detain us. It 
discovers Shakespeare once more in the city, in the last year of his 
life, taking part, with six others, in a Chancery suit for the return 
of certain legal documents relating to his house-property in Black- 
friars. The suit was successful, the defendant being required by 
the Court (22nd May, 1615) to return the documents. The matter is 
of interest to us only as further illustrating Shakespeare’s prompt- 
ness to litigate in defence of his rights. Eleven months later 
Shakespeare died. 


11. THE PUBLICATION OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
WORKS: THE STAGE AND THE PRESS 

(i) The Elizabethan Stage 

§ 1. No branch of Shakespeare-learning has provoked, during 
this period, so much patient research, keen argument, and ingenious 
speculation as the conditions and history of the Elizabethan stage. 
Fresh light has been thrown upon the circumstances of dramatic 
performance at each of the throe types of theatre in which his 
works are known to have been played — the Court stage at White- 
hall and other royal palaces, the “private”, and also relatively 
aristocratic, theatres, and the “ public ” playhouses. Much is 

1 The whole incident was related and commented on by Sir Sidney Lee in The Times, 27th Dec , 
1905, and more summarily in the later editions of his L'>fe 
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known also of theatres of both the latter classes, such as the first 
Blackfriars house, the Fortune, and the Swan, in which his plays, 
jealously preserved by his own (the Lord Chamberlain's) company, 
were never acted, and of the other companies, for whom, so far 
as is known, he never wrote. The three types of theatre were 
definitely distinct in social grade; it was only round the “ public ” 
stages, for instance, that the London 'prentices “thundered", “fought 
for bitten apples" {Hen. VIII, v. 4 65). But all alike enjoyed the 
advantage of the well-known royal favour for plays, and stood 
in tacit alliance, notwithstanding frequent sharp interventions of 
authority in closing theatres or forbidding plays, against the general 
Puritan enemy of all, established in the city magistracy. 

§ 2. The performances at Court, in particular, have been closely The court stage 
studied, and with illuminating results, by M. Albert Feuillerat ^ and 
Mr. E. K. Chambers.^ The Court under Elizabeth, and still more 
under James, was a large and an exacting consumer of plays, and 
the minute and elaborate accounts officially kept of the expenses 
enable us to picture these performances more definitely, on the 
whole, than any others. The scene bore no resemblance whatever 
to those inn-yards out of which the modern English theatre has 
been evolved, and from which even Shakespeare's Globe was but 
a step or two removed. They were played in the great hall of 
whatever royal palace was chosen for the performance — Whitehall, 
or Eichmond, or Hampton Court, or Greenwich, or Windsor — a 
special stage of stout timber being built at one end. A door at the 
back of the stage for entrances and exits was sometimes provided 
by actually breaking an opening in the solid wall. The spectators 
were accommodated in ascending tiers of seats ranged round the 
walls. The queen sat on a tapestried dais, which was sometimes 
in the middle of the hall, sometimes actually on the stage. The 
air was perfumed with essences, and a forest of candles and torches 
made the place (we are told) ‘‘as bright as day". The stage was 
equipped with lavish profusion, in some respects beyond that of our 
own day. The costliest material was used for dresses, and the 
passion for seeing actors wearing splendid clothes so far got the 
better of the desire to see them resemble the persons they were 
supposed to represent, that Irish kerns, whose misery was pro- 
verbial, appeared in shirts of yellow sarcenet and tunics of cloth 
of gold fringed with green silk.^ It is generally supposed that 

lie Bicreau des Memis-Plaisirs, 1910. 

2 “Court Performancea before Queen Elizabetli" (Mod Lang Lev., 1907); “Court Performances 
under James I” (iMd. 1909). 

a Feuillerat, Bureau des Menus- Plaisin, p. 68. 
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little or no “ scenery '' in the modern sense accompanied this lavish 
provision of “ disguises”. But M. Feuillerat’s documents make 
clear that at the Court performances, at least, this was far from 
being the case. There was, it is true, no shifting of scenes in our 
sense. But ‘"scenes”, elaborately painted on cloth, and representing 
all the localities supposed in the plot, they had. Only, instead of 
the scenes being shifted while the players remained in the same 
place, the whole series of scenes or "" houses ”, as they were called, 
was set up round the stage at the outset, and the players moved 
from one to the other in succession. Was that a breach of 
realism? Doubtless; but hardly a greater than is involved when 
the modern stage “becomes”, in a few minutes, places hundreds 
of miles apart. For the rest, the Bevels' accounts show that, long 
before the closing period of Elizabeth's reign, the Court per- 
formances made use of scenes representing country-houses, castles, 
towns, large cities, emperors' palaces, Rome, Scotland, mountains, 
forests, hollow trees, the sky, clouds, the sun. And the resources 
of painting were supplemented by elaborate imitative construction, 
or downright literal truth. Actual trees, brought to the Court 
on carts, would be planted to stand for a forest. Huge erections 
of carpentry, planks nailed to a timber frame, with men inside 
visible through the operdngs, would stand for a castle with its 
garrison, or a prison with its captives, or an assembly with its 
senators.^ 

These Court entertainments have a direct bearing upon the 
Shakesperean drama in two ways. In the first place, the plays 
performed at Court were, in the main, pieces already approved 
by the audiences of the popular theatres. These pieces thus 
received the advantage of the elaborate scenic equipment of the 
Court stage. Shakespeare's plays, then, among the rest — and none 
were in greater request there — were mounted “with their apt 
houses of painted canvas and properties incident such as might 
most lively express the effect of the histories played".^ And it 
is hardly to be believed that the players, some of whom had a 
direct share in the profits of the theatre, made no attempt to 
emulate on their own stage the lavish equipment of the Court. 
In any case, that example, constantly before their eyes, promoted 
the steady growth in richness and splendour of equipment which 
we know actually took place. So far as the Court taste directly 
influenced the production of plays, it bred only the thin and 
sapless plant of the neo-classic drama. But in this indirect way 

1 reiiillerat, p. 68. ^jPeTiillerat, p. 86. 
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ifc stimulated the activity of the more vigorous native growth. 

It is now held probable by critics of such standing as Eeynolds 
and Schelling that the public theatres at the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign fell little short in splendour of the Court performances. 

The second point has more direct literary interest. The plays 
offered by the companies for performance at Court were submitted 
some weeks beforehand to the Master of the Revels for selection 
and censorship. He summoned the. actors before him, made them 
play through their repertory, and chose the best pieces; an hour- 
glass being used to ensure strict compliance with the limit of 
(probably) two hours. He then, in person or by deputy, read the 
chosen plays repeatedly through, correcting and amending matters 
“not convenient to be shown before Her Majesty ”, or returning 
the MS. to the Company for “ reform It may be assumed that 
the “ reforms ” thus introduced or required tended to assimilate the 
plays to the aristocratic type of taste in drama, of which the Court, 
the universities, and the Inns of Court were the nurseries, and the 
classicizing plays of Daniel a probably extreme example. The 
financial and social advantages attending performances at Court 
made the quiet pressure of this official influence upon the Com- 
panies by no means negligible. It told both upon the manager who 
commissioned a play, and on the writer -who made it. And if, 
on the whole, it was the popular theatre, with its crowd of talented 
playwrights, and its enormous fecundity, that drew the high-bred 
but unfruitful dilettanti of the Court in its wake, we must not 
forget that the drama of the theatres reached its Shakesperean 
consummation only after the genius of Marlowe and Kyd had 
enriched and ennobled the ruder shows they found with vital 
elements both of substance and of form, till then only known to the 
Court or university stage. The Senecan tragic motives, the 
murdered kin and ghosts crying out for vengeance, of Kyd, and the 
blank verse of Marlowe, are both presupposed in Hamlet The 
brilliant prose dialogue of Lyly’s court-plays is no less presupposed 
in Love's Lahow's Lost and even in Much Ado, 

§ 3. The most important and the best known of the private J^vate Theatres 
stages was that of Blackfriars, owned by Shakespeare’s Company, 
but for several years leased to the organizer of the boy-players who 
were at the date of Hamlet its most formidable rivals. Our know- 
ledge of the private stage has been materially enlarged by Professor 
C. W. Wallace {The First London Theatre^ 1913, and elsewhere). 

The term “private”, it is now clear, was first adopted as a self- 

ireuillerat, p. 66. 
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protective device, plays “ shewed in the private house of any noble- 
man, citizen, or gentleman” being expressly exempted from the 
penalties laid down by the Act of Common Council in 1574, for per- 
forming plays within the liberties of the city. The theatres known 
as “ private” were thus, like those of the Court performances, ordinary 
rooms protected from the weather, artificially lighted, and with 
seats for the audience, but just as available as the “ public” stages 
to those who were ready to pay their higher prices. Dr. Wallace 
has shown that in the very year (1576) of the establishment of the 
first “public” stage — the famous Theater of Burbage, outside the 
city precincts — a “private” theatre was, with appropriate protective 
disguise, warily started within them. This was the “ first” (and 
previously unknown) Blackfriars theatre, a room in the old frater 
of Blackfriars priory, previously occupied by Lord Cobham, and 
was leased by Richard Farrant, master of the choir-boys (“ Children 
of the Chapel”) at Windsor. Here, under the pretext of training 
the choir-boys, performances were in fact given between 1576 and 
1584, when this little theatre was closed. Thirteen years later, 
Burbage founded in the same building the second Blackfriars 
“private” theatre, the fortunes of which are well known. For 
eleven years, the most momentous in the history of modern drama 
(1597-1608), it was held on lease from Burbage by the master of 
those “little eyases”, the choir-boys of the Savoy Chapel, referred 
to with unusual asperity in Hamlet Dr. Wallace has discovered the 
actual dimensions of the “room” used for the performances — 66 by 
44 feet; and that it had no less than three galleries. The stage was 
a dais extending probably across the whole breadth at one end, 
instead of projecting into the auditorium as in the “public” theatres. 
Such an arrangement would allow the abuse of sitting on the stage, 
practised by gallants and ironically recommended by Dekker in the 
Hornbook to “ gulls”, to be perpetrated without obstructing the view 
of the spectators. For the rest, the structural devices of inner stage, 
curtain, balcony, characteristic of the public theatres, were no doubt 
gradually introduced into the private also; many plays were acted 
indifferently at the one and at the other. And the Blackfriars 
private theatre “was in a literary sense, even apart from Shake- 
speare’s connection with it, the most important theatre in London. 
Its name appears on the title-pages of over fifty quarto plays, 
whereas less than half that number are assigned by the publishers 
to the Globe.” ^ 

The 5 4. But it is chiefly our knowledge of the “public” theatres that 

JPublic Theatres 

1 Lawrence and Archer in ShaJcespeare’s E))gland^ ii, 29Z. 
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has profited by the keen investigation of the Elizabethan stage 
conditions carried on since 1904. The distinction of having started 
it, though his theory is now generally discredited, belongs to 
C. Brodmeier, whose The Shakesperean Stage according to the old 
Stage-directions (German) appeared in that year. Important land- 
marks in the discussion are G. F. Reynolds’s Some Principles of 
Elizabethan Staging, 1905; W. Archer, ‘‘What we know of the 
Elizabethan Stage” (Quart Rev., Apr. 1908); Neuendorff’s The 
English popular stage in the age of Shakespeare, 1909; W. J. 
Lawrence’s The Elizabethan Playhouse, 1912-3; and the article 
by Lawrence and Archer on “The Playhouse” in Shakespeare's 
England, 1916. 

All discussion of the arrangement of the public theatre starts 
from the admitted fact that its stage was not, like ours, a picture 
enclosed in a frame, with the audience in front, but a platform, 
projecting into the auditorium, with the audience closing round it 
on three or even four sides. It is also agreed that at the back of 
the stage was a raised gallery, serving now for the battlements from 
which citizens of Angers brave the besieging kings in King John, 
now for the balcony from which Juliet discourses to Romeo, or 
Gloucester between his bishops to the London citizens, now for 
musicians or actors looking on. But controversy begins when we 
ask how the succession of scenes with different properties and often 
in different places was contrived. That this must have been extra- 
ordinarily rapid is proved by the fact that two hours was the normal 
time of performance — ‘'the two hours’ traffic of the stage” as it is 
called by the prologue in Romeo and Juliet Although scenery 
was insignificant, when it existed at all, the stage properties and 
the dresses were extremely elaborate. The difficulty of explaining 
how they could be rapidly changed between successive scenes led 
Brodmeier to propound his so-called alternation theory. According 
to this, a curtain, hung parallel to the front of the stage some 
distance back, divided it into two portions, front and rear. When 
desired, the rear portion could thus be cut off from the view of 
the majority of the audience, and thus a scene which required 
“properties” could be arranged while one which did not require 
them was being enacted in the front portion. At the close of the 
“ unpropertied” scene, the curtain would then simply be drawn back, 
and the “propertied” scene follow immediately. During the 
performance of this scene, no further preparations could be made 
on the stage, the whole of it being now exposed. Hence an 
“unpropertied” scene, it was contended, must have followed, the 
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curtain being once more drawn, and the next scene, a “propertied” 
one, prepared for as before. In other words, the theory required in 
every play an “alternation” of “propertied” and “ unpropertied” 
scenes, and Brodmeier attempted to show that this kind of 
sequence actually prevailed. But the attempt breaks down alto- 
gether. Dr. Lawrence’s authoritative judgment may be quoted: 

“Though a few cases can be cited in which 'propertied’ and 
' unpropertied ’ scenes do seem to alternate, there is probably not a 
single play in which the alternation is consistently carried through, 
while there are numberless cases in which one 'propertied’ scene 
follows immediately on the heels of another.”^ A not less fatal 
objection follows from the structural position of the stage with 
relation to the audience. Since the audience crowded round three 
sides of the stage, a curtain hung anywhere but at the rear would 
shut off every alternate scene from the view of a large section of 
the spectators; a deprivation scarcely compensated by the fact that 
they would have a clear view of the preparations for the scene to 
follow, which the curtain was intended to hide. 

It is certain, however, from countless contemporary stage- 
directions, that a curtain was used, and that it could be drawn back 
to disclose, to the whole audience, fresh persons and previously 
unseen places or rooms. Thus the tomb of the Capulets, with 
Juliet lying in it, is disclosed, and Romeo and Paris enter. A 
curtain is often actually mentioned. One hangs in front of 
Prospero’s cell, and is drawn back by Prospero when he welcomes 
Alonso to “ this cell, my court where Ferdinand and Miranda are 
seen playing at chess. It is now generally agreed that the require- 
ments in these and a host of similar cases can only be met by 
assuming a recess, an “alcove”, or as Lawrence prefers, a “corridor” 
with openings for entrance and exit at either end, behind the stage 
proper; and that the curtain constantly mentioned hung across the 
entrance to this recess, and not across any portion of the main stage. 

This assumption satisfies all the situations implied in the extant 
texts of the Elizabethan drama from the inception of the regular 
theatre. It would hardly have excited controversy but for the 
well-known interior view of the Swan theatre left by a Dutch 
visitor, de Witt, about 1600, which shows at the back of the stage, 
instead of any such recess, a blank wall with two closed doors. 
The stage itself is, moreover, here actually divided into a front and 
back portion in so far as two pillars, half-way along the sides, 

T- Shakespeare's England,, ii, 300. 

2 His latest editors actually supply a stage-direction, with, his hand on the curtain of the cave 
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support a kind of penthouse overhanging the rear stage only. 

Between these pillars the advocates of the alternation theory 
hung their curtain, with the impossible consequences indicated 
above; there is no suggestion of such a thing in the print. But it is 
now agreed that the de Witt drawing cannot be held authoritative 
for all the stages of that day, in particular not for Shakespeare’s 
stage at the Globe, here alone in question. On the one hand it 
was apparently done from memory; further, even if it accurately 
reproduces the stage of the Swan, this was not necessarily typical. 

It will be seen in a later section (III. i. 2), how the more precise 
knowledge of the stage, of which the main features have been 
sketched, reacted upon the interpretation of dramatic action and 
character in Shakespeare. 

(ii) The Printed Play; Quartos and Folios; 

Shakespeare’s Handwriting 

§1. First ''published” in the playhouse, Shakespeare’s plays our Texts of 
are known to posterity only through the medium of printed texts, 

If the playhouse impressed its character upon the play, the play 
had to traverse a further course full of hazard on its way into 
print. Modern scholarship has made important additions to our 
knowledge of both phases in the genesis of the Shakesperean play 
as we know it, and the result, in the latter case also, directly affects 
at many points our understanding and interpretation of the play. 

The plays and poems have come down to us, as is well known, 
in one, or both, of two forms, the "Quartos” and the "Folios”. 

Quarto editions of about half the plays appeared during the course 
of Shakespeare’s active career, and later. Several of them are grossly 
imperfect, and were probably issued by "pirates”, without the 
authority and against the will of Company and author. The case 
of the rest has been prejudiced by this fact. The First Folio, on 
the other hand, was issued by two of his fellow-actors, professedly 
with every kind of loyal care, but seven years after his death. 

Nineteenth -century criticism stood, on the whole, for the Folio as 
the most authoritative text. But some of its deficiencies were 
obvious, even glaring. English critics who rejected, as they became 
during the century more and more disposed to reject, Shakespeare’s 
authorship, wholly or in part, of Titus Andronims, Henry VIII, 

1 Hen. VI, Timon of Athens, Taming of the Shrew, could not allow 
any unquestioned authority to the Folio which included them all, 
or any respect to the claim of its editors to have used every- 
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where their author’s MS. It was certain in any case that many 
undoubtedly authentic passages were omitted in the Folio and 
retained in the Quartos. 

The principal feature of Shakesperean bibliographical criticism 
during the twentieth century has been to invert this relation, and 
restore the highest authority, so far as they are available and are 
not evidently pirated, to the Quartos. The leader in this changed 
direction is Mr. A. W. Pollard. Its conclusions have been applied 
and extended in detail by Mr. J. Dover Wilson in the New Shake- 
speare, 1920 and now in progress. 

The Quotes, § 2. Mr. Pollard began by setting aside the group of confessedly 
imperfect and unauthorized texts, which he called the “bad” 
Quartos: Romeo and Juliet (1597), the Merry Wives, Henry V, 
Hamlet (1603), and Pericles. The remainder, fourteen in number, 
he distinguished as the “ good ” Quartos, claiming for them on the 
whole an authority superior to that of the Folio. They were, in 
the first place, with two exceptions, authorized by the Company of 
Players, and therefore printed directly from versions of the plays 
in their possession. Further, Mr. Pollard contends that these 
versions are likely to have been not transcripts made for the 
purpose, at much cost of money and time, but the prompt-copy 
actually used in the theatre, which itself was substantially the 
autograph MS. of the author. His reasoning is contained in a 
series of books from 1909 onwards, especially in his now almost 
classical account of Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates (1917). 
It is shown, for instance (though many of the facts have long been 
known), that the printed Quartos often give us the prompter’s 
notes made on the prompt-copy and accidentally not excised; as 
when “ Will Kemp ” (the famous clown of the Company) is named 
at the head of a speech instead of the character he played. It is 
evident, too, that in many cases the play was submitted to a censor 
in the author’s autograph copy, which then, with his excisions or 
alterations, became the prompt-copy. There were reasons for this 
frugality, apart from the cost of making duplicates; for the risk 
of piratic publication was much reduced if the play existed only 
in a single, closely guarded, manuscript, which was used for all 
purposes, censorship, performance, and finally — untidy, blotched, 
annotated, but authentic — for the press. 

It will be seen that the importance of this conclusion is very 
great, since it brings us, through large tracts of a play, save for the 
interposition of a single person — the compositor — face to face with 
Shakespeare's written text. It is true that, before serving as 
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prompt-copy, the author s MS. was liable to “ cuts ”, abridgments, 
rearrangements to fit it for different circumstances or occasions. 

But these, in Shakespeare’s case, are mostly not beyond the reach 
of detection by competent criticism; and their existence does not 
reduce the importance of the conclusion that we have proximate 
access to Shakespeare’s actual writing. 

§3. The ‘"bad” Quartos, in spite of the epithet, have also an The “Bad” 
extraordinary interest, since the problem of their origin admits of 
no simple solution, and one at least, the First Quarto of Hamlet, 
cannot be explained wholly by “ corruption ”, whether on the part 
of printers, surreptitious note-takers in the theatre, or botching 
'' editors ” in a pirate publisher’s office. During the later nineteenth 
century, two schools of criticism hotly debated this problem. The 
one, including some of the most distinguished Shakespereans of 
Germany, insisted that '' corruption ”, in one or all of these senses, 
was sufficient to explain all the divergences of these Quartos from 
the later and accepted texts of the Folio or of later Quartos. The 
other school pressed home the fact that some of the later Quartos 
of these plays (as in particular the Second Quarto of Hamlet) show 
divergences (such as alterations of names, changes in character) 
most naturally explained by later revision on the part of the 
author. 

The closer scrutiny of the economy of the Elizabethan play- 
houses and printing houses, for which we are indebted mainly to 
Mr. Pollard and his followers, has brought this nineteenth-century 
controversy some steps nearer to settlement. It is now generally 
held that we have, in these cases, to do with (1) abridgments of 
the original, full-length play, effected in the theatre; these abridg- 
ments having been there (2) partially revised by Shakespeare, as when 
“ Oorambis ” was renamed Polonius; (3) piratically printed by the 
mediation of some actor who had played in the full-length piece. 

This player go-between who sold his professional knowledge of the 
text, and particularly his own part, to the pirates, is the villain of 
the bad-quarto-drama, new style. His emergence is due to the 
acute discovery that in some of these plays the normal imper- 
fections of the text almost wholly disappear in some one role, an 
inequality easily and conclusively explained if this part of the text 
was furnished by one who, in the ordinary way of business, had it 
by heart. 

§ 4. Before leaving the Quartos, a somewhat curious point in Eliza- other 
bethan bibliography relating to them may be briefly adverted to. 

Three years after Shakespeare’s death, in 1619, there is evidence, 
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The Folio 


as is now believed, of an intention on tbe part of a London 
publisher, Pavier, to issue a quarto collection of his plays — antici- 
pating the Folio by four years. Four Quartos, the Merry Wives 
and three plays of partial or doubtful title to authenticity, but 
all described as “by William Shakespeare, Gent.”, are known to 
have been issued in 1619. But five other Quartos, Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Merchant of Venice, Henry V, and Lear, with one 
pseudo-Shakesperean piece, bearing earlier dates, are suspected to 
have been in reality issued in the same year. Dr. W. W. Greg, the 
author of this theory, has shown by a close examination of the 
paper and imprints that they are identical in fabric with the 
volumes admittedly of 1619, and that the publisher's name and 
dates were forged. His view has been accepted by our chief 
authority in Elizabethan bibliography, Mr. Pollard. 

§ 5. The same considerations which raised the authority of the 
better class of Quartos disclosed further deficiencies in the Folio, 
or threw those already recognized into more salient relief. Not 
only were the claims of the editors to have printed uniformly from 
Shakespeare’s MSS. clearly untenable; their edition was shown 
to be a compilation of texts of varying character and origin, 
handled on no uniform system, while their most definite attempt at 
uniformity — the division into acts and scenes — is widely suspected 
to have been contrary to Shakespeare’s own practice. For about 
half the plays no contemporary Quarto, good or bad, was in 
existence, and the editors were thus relegated to a prompt-copy 
which had been undergoing all the vicissitudes of the green-room 
for a dozen years since its author’s retirement from the stage, 
and seven years since his death, or which was even lost altogether, 
and had to be clumsily replaced by the separate actors’ parts, put 
together as best they might.^ The division into acts and scenes, 
found in all but six of the Folio plays, seems to have been regularly 
adopted by the King’s Men after Shakespeare left them. It is 
found in none of the Quartos printed in his lifetime, the latest of 
which is Troilus and Gressida (1609). That this important struc- 
tural principle, supported by classical and Italian drama, and 
rapidly becoming current on the contemporary stage, was rejected 
by Shakespeare, may not yet be sufficiently proved; but it has 
been shown that the Folio division between acts sometimes breaks 
up a continuous scene. Thus at the close of Act iii in the 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream, the pairs of Athenian lovers, who 


1 “At least one or two of the rolio plays suggest such an origin” (Dover Wilson, Introd. to 
The Tempest, p. xxxv). 
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in the modern text “lie down and sleep’’ towards the close of 
Act hi, scene 4, and are found sleeping at the opening of Act iv, 
are said in the Folio stage direction to “sleep all the Act”, i.e. 
the interval between the acts. One fears that these innocent 
couples, if they “ slept ” on the curtainless stage, watched from three 
sides by the audience, might have been a mark for mischief less 
poetic than Puck’s magic juice. It is probable that Puck’s song 
(“On the ground sleep sound, &c-”) alone intervened between 
Hermia’s lying down and tlie entrance of Titania and Bottom. 

§ 6. While the revaluation of the Shakespeare Quartos has been 
brought about chiefly by the closer study of the customs of the 
Elizabethan playhouses and printing shops, a more open-minded 
study of the old texts themselves has thrown unexpected light upon 
Shakespeare’s — and incidentally upon the general Elizabethan — 
mode of delivering verse. Mr. Percy Simpson in his little book on 
Shahesperean Punctuation (1911) has shown that punctuation in 
the old texts, for the most part irreconcilable with grammar and 
thence habitually “corrected ” by editors, is nevertheless not careless 
or ignorant, but determined by a diflferent intention, as a guide for 
the actor to the rhythmic and rhetorical, not to the grammatical, 
delivery of his lines. The colons, semi-colons, commas, and brackets 
indicated pauses of various lengths in the rhythmic movement; they 
had nothing to do with syntax. Inverted commas were used, not to 
mark quotation, but to indicate “sentences” — i.e. “sententious” or 
apposite aphorisms such as are launched at one another by the Duke 
and Brabantio in the senate-house scene of Othello, i. 3. These 
“ signs ”, in the words of the only editor who has as yet attempted 
to reproduce them in a modern Shakespeare text, “are in fact stage- 
directions in shorthand”. They tell the actor when to pause and 
for how long. They guide his intonation, they indicate the emphatic 
word, often enough they denote “stage-business”. In the Cam- 
bridge New Shakespeare, an attempt has even been made to supply 
the “stage-business” which these pauses do not so much “denote” 
as allow time for. It is evident that this procedure opens a hazard- 
ously easy way to the vagaries of a personal interpretation; and the 
liberal introduction of new stage-business in the texts of this edition 
is its most questionable and most generally questioned feature. But 
these principles of punctuation,^ designed for actor rather than 
for reader, clearly go to confirm the view that tlie plays were in 
general first printed from prompt-copies. 

I 7. In 1916 a further, and far more sensational, contribution 

1 Dover Wilson, Introd. to The Tempet^U 
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was made to the textual side of Shakesperean bibliography by 
the publication of Sir Edward Maunde Thompson ’s monograph on 
Shakespeare's Handwriting, Any serious attempt to cope with 
the still numerous passages where the received text is obscure or 
plainly wrong, was hampered, if not frustrated, by the apparent loss 
of every scrap of his handwriting, with the exception of five 
hurried or cramped signatures appended to his will or to other legal 
documents. The progress of scientific paleography during the last 
generation, by disclosing the necessary dependence of emendation 
upon handwriting, made acutely sensible a loss which the older 
emendators had cheerfully ignored.’ Even Theobald hardly sus- 
pected that his own ingenuity, applied to a printed text, was not an 
infallible solvent for any textual knot. But up till 1910 modern 
students of the text, though now increasingly conscious of the 
deficiency, were helpless to remedy it. In that year Dr. C. W. 
Wallace discovered a sixth signature, written not only earlier than 
any previously known (11th May, 1612) and thus nearer to the 
date of his dramatic work, but also under more normal conditions, 
and hence in a freer style. In Sir E. Thompson’s view this dis- 
covery — otherwise so important for Shakespeare’s biography — 
provided the key to the determination of the “ leading factor in 
the problem of Shakespeare’s handwriting. 

Armed with this key, the critic examined anew some pages of 
the scanty surviving MS. remnant of the Elizabethan drama, which 
had long been surmised, on general grounds, to be Shakespeare’s 
work. These formed one of several ‘"additions” made, by unnamed 
writers, to the play of Sir Thomas More, originally composed, it is 
held, by a well-known playwright of third-rate rank, Antony 
Munday. The MS. play, with the several “additions” all by different 
hands, is now preserved in MS. Harleian 7368, in the British 
Museum. The “addition” here in question was first ascribed to 
Shakespeare by a prominent Shakesperean of the mid-nineteenth 
century, Richard Simpson, in 1871, on the ground of the general 
resemblance of the handwriting to his signatures. Little notice was 
taken of the suggestion at the time, nor was the minute study of 
handwriting then far enough advanced to admit of any assured 
conclusion, even had the new signature of Shakespeare then been 
known. Sir E. M. Thompson undertook the examination of the 
problem under better auspices. Applying a very minute and pre- 
cise paleogx'aphical technique to a comparison of the handwriting of 
the “addition” with that of the signatures, he concludes that they 
belong to the same hand, that the scene from Sir Thomas Mor^ ii^ 
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therefore Shakespeare’s work, and that we are thus in possession of 
a knowledge of his autograph amply sufficient to control all 
emendation of the printed text. Other questions, deliberately 
excluded by this eminent paleographist, must necessarily be faced 
before his conclusion is accepted. In particular, the literary ques- 
tion — has the work Shakesperean character? And with this again 
is closely connected the question of the date of the '^addition”. The 
quality of the scene — a rising of London prentices quelled by the 
sage and politic intervention of Sir Thomas — is reconcilable enough 
with the authorship of Shakespeare in his ''workshop” phase — the 
Shakespeare say of 2 and S Henry VI, but not with that of the 
mature Shakespeare of Henry IV or even of Richard IL On the 
other hand it is doubtful whetlier the MS. can be dated so early as 
the former group of plays. The question for the present, then, 
remains undecided. But its extraordinary interest is evident, and 
all qualified critics agree that the handwriting of the More "addi- 
tion” and that of Shakespeare’s signatures belong at least to the 
same class. 

§ 8. In conclusion may be mentioned the important work done 
in recent years in ascertaining, and describing with bibliographical 
precision, the extant examples of the Folios and Quartos of Shake- 
speare. Sir Sidney Lee led the way with his Census of Extant 
Copies of the First Folio (1902), enumerating 160 copies and their 
present owners. A supplement in 1906 included fourteen more, and 
more than 180 are now known, less than a score of which, however, 
are technically perfect. A similar census of the Quartos was carried 
out by Mr. Pollard. Quite recently all this information has been put 
together, with supplements of her own, by Miss H. C. Bartlett, a 
coadjutor of Mr. Pollard’s, in her Mr, William Shakespeare: Oodginal 
and Early Editions of his Quartos and Folios (Oxford, 1922). 

The present section has trenched necessarily upon a class of 
Shakespeare problems which involve further criteria than those 
which relate to manuscript and print — the determination, namely, 
of the extent and limits of Shakespeare’s authentic work — or, as 
it may be more briefly called, of the Shakesperean canon. Some 
daring attacks upon these problems are noticed in the following 
section. 
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(iii) Authentic and Unauthentig Work in Shakespeare 

§ 1. All complete judgment upon Shakespeare as a writer, all 
final criticism of his drama and of his poetry, postulates that we 
have a perfectly defined corpus of his writings to base our criti- 
cism and judgment upon. Yet almost from the first a kind of 
nebulous aura of dubious or putative writing has surrounded the 
body of unmistakably authentic work, and the problem of deciding 
on the claims of this dubious work, and thus determining the 
Shakespeare canon has, since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, incessantly engaged the acumen and scholarship of Shake- 
speare critics. Since the beginning of the twentieth century, this 
problem, far from being definitely solved, has started up afresh in 
new and unsuspected quarters, and the limits of the canon form 
one of the most living questions of Shakespeare criticism to-day. 

The first step towards the determination of Shakespeare’s 
authentic work, and the basis for all the rest, was taken by his 
first editors, Heming and Condell, when they published what 
purported to be the entire work of their friend and fellow-actor in 
the First Folio. The judgment of two men thus intimately 
associated with the poet as to what he had and what he had not 
written, naturally has great weight; and wfith some scholars, 
especially in Germany, it has outweighed all the most confident 
decisions, in a different sense, of modern criticism. Nevertheless, 
the authority of the First Folio has since the middle of the 
nineteenth century steadily declined, and when Swinburne in the 
’seventies let loose the picturesque exuberance of his denunciation 
upon these impudent pretenders, he merely put a high colour upon 
what was becoming in substance the common creed. 

The composition of this Folio was found defective both in what 
it ignored and what it included. Two plays of unusual power, 
Arden of Feversham and Edward III, were claimed for Shake- 
speare, tentatively or confidently, by a series of nineteenth-century 
critics, with Swinburne at their head ; while in a third, The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, which was published in his own day as the work 
of a fellow-dramatist Fletcher, it became usual to assign him 
an important share.^ 

But their gravest and most damning default was in their wrong 
inclusions. 

1 The whole of the plays once ascrihed, to Shakespeare, hut not included in the First or later 
Folios, have been edited, with an authoritative commentary, hy Professor Tucker Brooke in The 
Shakespeare Apocrypha (1908). 
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At the opening of the period here in review, the bulk of English 
scholars were agreed in holding: (1) that another hand was con- 
cerned, with Shakespeare’s, in Timon of Athens, Pericles, and Henry 
VIII, in all of which, however, his share was indubitable, and 
belonged to his grandest work; (2) that 1 Henry VI and Titus 
Andronicns were substantially the work of other hands, with 
slight, if any, traces of his. 

All of these plays were, however, in Germany universally 
accepted as authentic, on the authority of the Folio. 

Such results could not be final. They compelled the attempt to 
identify the writer or writers whose work had thus been accepted 
by Shakespeare’s editors. They also encouraged the expectation 
that closer analysis might discover traces of other hands even in 
the still undisputed plays. 

§ 2. In both these lines of inquiry a leading share belongs to 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, a critic of remarkable learning, ingenuity, and 
resource, shown not in this field only. In 1903 he addressed himself 
to the determination of the authorship of Titus Andronicus, and 
in Did Shakespeare write Titus Andronicus? concluded, after a 
minute examination of diction and vocabulary, by referring it to 
Peele, Greene, and Marlowe in common, thus supporting the rejection 
of Shakesperean authorship at which the great body of English 
scholars had arrived on purely aesthetic grounds. 

Peele and Greene and Marlowe, as contemporaries who did 
not survive Shakespeare’s early manhood, could only come into 
question as literary partners in his earlier plays. But three Folio 
plays of his last years, as we have seen, invited if they did not 
compel the assumption of a fellow- worker. The nineteenth century 
confidently found Fletcher in Henry VIII, and suspected adultera- 
tion by Middleton in Macbeth. The twentieth century has not 
discredited these attributions, but it is inclined to discover Shake- 
speare’s coadjutors less often in Greene or Marlowe than in George 
Chapman. Mr. A. Acheson supported with much new matter Minto’s 
suggestion that Chapman was the '"rival poet” of the Sonnets, Mr. 
Robertson, in 1917, attempted to carry this theory further, and to 
show that Chapman was both a collaborator with Shakespeare in 
Timon of Athens, and the sole author of the poem which closes the 
Folio, The Lover's Complaint. In this perplexing piece passages of 
Shakesperean power and even his grandeur of verse-technique are 
disconcertingly combined with a want of grip in the conduct of the 
whole, and a frequent abruptness and “grittiness” of style, which 
are eminently non-Shakesperean. Professor J. W. Mackail, in 
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English Association Essays III, was the first to offer a reasoned 
argument against the authenticity of the Complaint'; he suggested 
as the author the “ rival poet’' of the Sonnets, frequently as we 
have seen identified with Chapman; and it is this hypothesis 
which Mr. Eobertson, five years later, took up and elaborated 
in his monograph on Chapman. 

More recently still (in The Shakespeare Canon, 1922), Mr. Eobertson 
has published the results of his attack upon the traditional ‘"Canon" 
at three further points, already, with others, indicated at the close 
of his Chapman volume. He there urged: (1) that Richard J//, 
in which Marlowe’s influence is universally admitted, was actually 
Marlowe’s work; (2) that in Henry V and Julius Ccesar substan- 
tial portions of older plays, completed by Shakespeare, survive. 
This is not the place for a discussion or even for a detailed indica- 
tion of his grounds. His admirable erudition and faculty of 
combination are discounted by a legal type of acumen, less service- 
able in these inquiries, which finds the slightest inconsistency a 
ground for assuming the presence of a second author, or a surviving 
trace of some otherwise unknown play. Three such plays are thus 
required to account for discrepancies in Julius Ccesar. To give 
one example, the motives of the conspiracy are not everywhere 
consistently stated. In the first three acts Caesar’s crime is that he 
‘‘would be king"; in the fourth, Brutus declares that they struck 
him “ but for supporting robbers" (iv. 3. 22). Brutus is certainly 
inconsistent, but passion often makes men so, and no reader of the 
play feels that here we have, in the writer, “a new point of view", still 
less “a new Brutus". Yet Mr. Eobertson, who has already tenta- 
tively adopted the hypothesis of two earlier plays, a Ccesar's Tragedy 
and a Gmsar's Revenge, disposes of the problem lightly by the 
hypothesis of yet a third. With all this, his acute observation, 
if we resist his inferences, has at many points disclosed how rich, 
flexible, and temperamental the art of Shakespeare was, and how 
cautiously we must proceed in laying down for it sharply marked 
periods and categories. 

and § 3. Fresh light has been thrown, finally, on the curious piece of 
allegory and symbolism which mystifies many readers on the 
closing page of the Folio, as of the Globe and other modern editions 
— The Phoenix and the Turtle. The poem, which is unlike any 
other verse of Shakespeare’s, was published with his full name in 
1601, and there is no reason to doubt its authenticity. It was con- 
tributed, as is commonly believed, to a collection of verse tributes 
presented by Eobert Chester to his patron Sir John Salisbury, 
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under the general title. Love's Martyr. Several other well-known 
writers contributed, in particular Marston, Chapman, and Jonson; 
but the persons of Salisbury and Chester themselves were hitherto 
obscure. In one of the Bryn Mawr College Monographs (No. 
1913), Mr. Carleton Brown has collected many poems by Chester 
and Salisbury, preserved in MS. at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
elsewhere, and thus indirectly helped us to take the measure of the 
literary proclivities of tliese amiable but not distinguished minds, 
and to understand the good-natured spirit in which illustrious men 
of letters paid indulgent compliments to the Welsh knight. 

III. CRITICAL INTERPRETATION 

(i) Shakespeare’s Mind, Art, and Personality 

§ 1. The three terms specified in the heading denote rather dif- 
ferent aspects of a single huge enigmatic subject-matter than distinct 
and separable topics. It is hardly possible to discuss Shakespeare 
under one of these aspects without calling the others into play. 
The interpreter of Shakespeare has to answer fundamental questions 
about all three. To sketch tlie history, then, of these interpreta- 
tions is not at all like unravelling a skein of three tangled but 
ultimately detachable threads. The three terms themselves, moreover, 
in their application to Shakespeare, are shifting and variable. For 
one interpreter the Artist Shakespeare effaces the Man; for another, 
the Man, his experiences, passions, and sufferings, are the whole 
substance of what we call liis Art. The history of Shakesperean 
interpretation is mainly a history of the shifting emphasis laid now 
upon one, now upon another of these aspects. 

Of the three, mind ” is the least open to discussion. The plays 
are there, once for all, an intellectual achievement without parallel, 
to be analysed or allegorized if we will, but not gainsaid or explained 
away. But our views of Shakespeare’s “art”, and, even more, of 
his “personality”, depend far more upon the answer we give to 
questions for which no compelling evidence is available ; we cannot 
here eliminate subjective bias ; our conclusions, however probable, 
cannot be divested, in the last resort, of an element of speculation. 
The controversies that have raged in this field have accordingly 
been in a great degree the unfruitful debate of opponents who had 
no common ground. It is possible, nevertheless, to trace a slow 
advance towards ultimate agreement. 
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These controversies, or critical quarrels, may be reduced, for our 
present purpose, to two; the one bearing mainly upon Shakespeare’s 
“ personality”, the other primarily upon his '' art”. Is Shakespeare’s 
“ personality” inaccessible to us ? Or does he, after all, '' attend our 
question ” ? Is his work and the record of his outer life an in- 
scrutable mask? Or is it a living countenance, which may, by 
qualified eyes, be read? And again, is his “art” to be explained 
as the expression of a great poetic intelligence developing according 
to an inner law, or as the result of a series of astute compliances 
with the calls of theatrical fashion, the suggestions of the company, 
and the interests of the box-office ? 

Both these quarrels — here stated in their extremest terms — have, 
during the past thirty years, assumed a somewhat altered aspect. 
The decline of philosophic idealism, the more historical and also the 
more matter-of-fact temper of Elizabethan scholarship, and its 
undoubted advance in severity of method, have told upon both, but 
especially upon the second. 

The close scrutiny of the Elizabethan theatre, and of the ways of 
the companies and the audiences, described in the previous section, 
have compelled a withdrawal from the extremer types of aesthetic 
theory prevalent a century ago, and still flourishing with beautiful 
luxuriance in Bowden’s classical “Mind and Art”. The picture of a 
great artist's soul, evolving in its four successive periods, each with 
its expressive label, has grown less credible even to critics who, like 
Bradley or Croce, hardly admit any outer force to have moulded or 
modified the contours of Shakespeare's art at all. The dangerous 
trend is now in the opposite direction — towards a. Shakespeare who 
was Globe shareholder first and last, and whose technique was a tissue 
of compliances with the taste of the audience in which his own taste 
had no part. But we are on the way to an accommodation between 
these extreme positions, in the sense that Shakespeare’s art achieved 
its triumphs precisely in giving his audience all they asked for, and 
gloriously more. 

The first controversy, on the personality of Shakespeare, has run 
a more chequered and indecisive course. There have been plenty of 
spirited encounters about issues not very clearly defined, but there 
has been no triumph and no rout. This indeterminate situation 
arises in great part from the vagueness of the terms used, and the 
obscurity and difficulty of the very conception of personality itself. 
Is personality the whole sum of acts and words by which a man is 
known to the world, or is it the man as he is known to himself; or, 
again, the man (in theological language) as he is known to God, a 
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metaphysical entity which his words and acts and even his self- 
analysis and “ confessions ” can never exhaust and may completely 
disguise or falsify^ The psychology of genius is too complex, and at 
the present day still too imperfectly explored, to give us much help ; 
and biography offers plenty of examples available for either side. 
The sceptical party point to the frequent discrepancies between artists 
when at their art and in their private and public life; the melancholy 
of the comedian off the stage; the dullness of the celebrity at home; 
the callous savageiy in crime of an exquisite artist like Cellini. Why 
should not Shakespeare, too, who by his own confession looked on his 
actor’s craft as an unworthy disguise, the stain on the dyer s hand, 
have been also, behind the wrappings of his playmaking and his 
plays, a man totally other than they would suggest ? But a chorus 
of voices, with more poets and literary critics among them than the 
other, impatiently protests that no great poet could thus disguise or 
conceal himself; that though poetry be “feigning”, such poetry as 
Lear or Hamlet can as little have been created in cold blood as the 
frescoes of Michelangelo, that Shakespeare had felt the consuming 
passion and also the fierce loathing for passion which flame forth 
in their speech. 

These two quarrels have been carried on, in great part, by 
the same scholars, and it is interesting to see how they grouped 
themselves in the two encounters. On the whole, the positive 
and realist temper which was in the air of the time, and in- 
spired the close and methodic study of Shakespeare’s stage, looked 
coldly on every kind of imaginative reconstruction of his “per- 
sonality”. But the very contention of these stage-specialists, that 
stage conditions and theatre interests, and the fashions of public 
taste, had been main factors in the making and the shaping of the 
plays, implied a reading of Shakespeare’s chax^acter, and one which 
had the controversial advantage of being mucli more in keeping with 
the extant biographical data than the Shakespeare of the idealists, 
even if it left the gulf between this pi'agmatist and the creator of 
Hamlet and Lear only the more difficult to bridge. And this has 
reacted very perceptibly upon the first controversy, gradually shift- 
ing the dispute from the question whether Shakespeare’s personality 
can be discerned at all, to the question^ whether, so far as it is dis- 
cernable, it is of the compliant “ practical ” or of the autocratic self- 
inspired type; whether he was a man in and of his age, flattering 
its tastes, sharing its prejudices, reflecting its interests, or the man 
of “all time”, never comprehended till long after his own day, who 
used the life of his age as mere material for his alchemic art. 
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The best Shakespeare criticism of our time is doubtless agreed 
that he was in some sense both ; and its most important achievement 
has been to make it rather easier to explain how. But before speak- 
ing of the critics who, by different methods and with different 
instruments, have penetrated farthest in our time into the genius of 
the poet, we will notice, in the first place, the scholar who has led, 
and still leads, the critics who deny the possibility of finding any 
clue to Shakespeare’s personality in his work; and then the two 
contemporaries who, almost at the same moment as he, exultantly 
proclaimed that the supposed inscrutable mask was a speaking and 
transparent face. 

§ 2. Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of William Shahespeare, first published 
in 1898, exemplified the patient, exact, and somewhat colourless 
historic research then coming into vogue. Shakespeare study as it 
then was, had room, and need, for this type of scholarship. Lee 
himself, after adverting in the preface, with perhaps unnecessary 
self consciousness, to the abundance of esthetic studies of Shake- 
speare ” already existing, '' to increase the number of which ” would 
be “ a work of supererogation”, more than justified his preference of 
the historic method by throwing new light at several points on the 
origin and subject-matter of plays or poems. There were chiefly 
three cases. Lee was the first to explain the tissue of allusions 
(to the war in France, and the meeting of Henry of Navarre with 
the French princess, the Russian embassy to Elizabeth, and other 
sensations of the day) in Love's Labour's Lost He also worked out 
the connection between the Merchant of Venice and the contempo- 
rary trial of Lopez, the queen’s Jewish physician. 

Finally, important new light was thrown upon the Sonnets, as 
will be described below (III, iii), by Lee’s comparative study of 
the European sonnet-movement of the century. 

Later editions of the Life, especially that, greatly enlarged and 
partially rewritten, of 1915, incorporated also the very considerable 
accretions of biographic fact made in the interval, and described 
elsewhere. They include not a little due to Lee himself. 

Almost simultaneously with Lee’s Life two Shakespereans of a 
more expansive type testified to the eternal fascination of those 
daring adventures which his austere reticence had declined : Mr. 
Frank Harris, in the Saturday Review articles (1899), later col- 
lected in his book Shakespeare the Man, and Dr. Georg Brandes in 
his William Shakespeare (1898). 

§ 3* Mr. Harris, a clever journalist, without scholarly training or 
instincts, but with great ingenuity, some real insight, and an arresting 
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vehemence of style, leapt lightly over all the obstacles which baffle 
other inquirers. He saw “Shakespeare the Man” unmistakably 
plain and clear, and painted his image in crude colours. For 
Shakespeare was not the impersonal dramatist, invisible behind the 
“ thousand minds ” he created, but a single well-defined personality, 
which can be readily seized. Not only “the main features of his 
character ” can be established beyond doubt, but “ the chief incidents 
of his life”. His portrait reappears again and again from the 
beginning of his career to the end. Not that it remains constant. 

On the contrary it changes as he changes and grows with his growth. 

He is Romeo, then Hamlet, then Macbeth, the duke in Measure for 
Measure, Postumus, Prospero. The model of all these characters, at 
first sight so diverse, is Mr. Harris’s “ Shakespeare” — “ a gentle, book- 
ish, irresolute ” being, who evades every call to energetic action, and 
is moreover morbidly erotic and the helpless slave of a “ dark lady”, 
from whose embraces he finally retires, a broken man, to Stratford. 

No doubt this process of self -portrayal was not carried consistently 
through, even in the same character ; hence glaring dissonances, as 
when Macbeth, a murderer, utters lyrics “ utterly unexpected and 
out of place”, like those about murdered sleep, or when Duke 
Vincentio, exhorting Claudio in prison, appears callous to his fate 
because he is just “ a poet-philosopher talking to lighten his own 
heart ”. In all this it is clear that Mr. Harris has failed through 
complete lack of critical method. His “ Man Shakespeare ” is a 
fantastic “ imitation of humanity ”, composed of traits arbitrarily 
chosen from characters which, like Prospero and Postumus, or Romeo 
and Jaques, have nothing in common. And even were this “Man” 
as transparently present in the dramas as Mr. Harris declares, his 
assumption that this Shakesperean creation represents Shake- 
speare would not be the less psychologically naive. Of all great 
dramatists Shakespeare is the one of whom we can least securely 
argue self -portraiture, so dazzling is his genius for creating human 
figures more real than life and yet utterly unlike himself. More 
surely than by studying the kind of men he drew, the character of 
such an artist can be inferred from the character of his art. And 
if anything is transparently clear about Shakespeare’s art it is that 
it is the product of a mind conspicuously sane and sound. 

§ 4. Dr. Georg Brandes approached the Shakesperean problem Brandes 
with other and far higher claims to attention. He had held for 
thirty years a commanding position among European critics. He 
had written a penetrating sketch of the life of the most illustrious 
living mejqaber of his race, Lord Beaconsfield, and recounted with 
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equal brilliance and perversity the English literary history of what 
was for him pre-eminently the age of Byron. Yet English culture was 
not naturally congenial to him ; nor was he a specialist in Eliza- 
bethan lore. But at least there could be no question of provincial 
insularity in literary or in ethical judgment. Brandes saw Shake- 
speare with the eyes of a man of cosmopolitan culture, who had not 
only surveyed as a critical onlooker, but mingled and contended with, 
the master-currents of intellectual life in the century about to close. 
This European note is significantly sounded in the opening lines of his 
William Shakespeare (1898), where the Englishman appears as the 
third of the great trio of the giants of the Kenascence age, with 
Michelangelo who died when he was born and Cervantes who died 
within a few days of his death, the one his peer in pathos, the other 
in humour. Brandes’s predecessor and master, Taine, had been 
doubly entangled in a doctrinaire theory of the English race and in 
a pseudo-scientific theory of literature; Shakespeare, as he saw him, 
was the typical product of an England that still hung aloof in 
savage isolation from the refinement of humanized Europe. Brandes 
sees in him the supreme example of that universal humanity of the 
European Renascence which entered creatively into every sphere 
of life. More than that: the emancipating power of Shakespeare’s 
humanity has loosened the grip of antipathies which made brilliant 
pamphlets of some of Brandes’s own earlier books. He can 
appreciate and felicitously characterize Shakespeare’s gracious por- 
traits of priests and monks, of Friar Lawrence or Pandulph; and 
far from resenting like most modern interpreters Henry V’s dis- 
missal of that consummate example of Renascence exuberance, 
FalstafF, he justifies it as the inevitable preliminary to the new 
regime of self-reform and self-control. Such self-control Shake- 
“speare himself now felt to be the determining factor of human 
life. “ The reproof is spoken out of Shakespeare’s very soul.” In 
Henry no less than in Falstaff runs the sap of Shakespeare’s own 
exuberant vitality, his genial acceptance of life in its full range. 

Brandes’s foible is to discover too constantly not merely the sap 
of Shakespeare’s vitality but the accent of his voice, the echo of his 
personal joys and sorrows. The literature described in the Main 
Currents was everywhere quick with the living experience of the 
men and women who made it, and why should it be otherwise with 
Shakespeare? Parallels between Shakespeare’s life and the situa- 
tions of the plays had been collected by commentators who often bad 
but mechanical notions of literature. To Brandes such correspond- 
ences were the hall-mark of all vital art, and he gathered them up 
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freely and uncritically into the rich loosely-organized texture of his 
book. Memories of Italian travel furnished those immortal pictures 
of Verona and Venice; grief for his own lost boy rings out in 
Constance’s passion over Arthur ; the zest of the recent or 
impending purchase of New Place betrays itself in the general 
preoccupation, in The Merchant, with ways of winning or 
spending or borrowing or conveying wealth. He bore Chap- 
man a grudge, as his rival, according to a speculative hypothesis, 
in the love of an equally hypothetical ''dark lady”; hence 
the “bitter mood”, itself no less hypothetical, shown in scath- 
ing pictures (in Troilus and Oressida) of the Homeric heroes 
whom the “ rival ” had made accesvsible to the English world. In 
such things Braudes follows too readily the more matter-of-fact 
type of English criticism. His strength lies in a richness and range 
of artistic perception, in which few Shakesperean critics of any 
period have equalled him. He can make us, like Lamb, more 
intensely aware of grandeur, of pathos, of the hugeness of one 
tragic figure, the enigmatic poignancy of another, of the “ rightness 
amid the wrongness ” of a third. Above all, he is aware, and keeps 
us from forgetting, that Shakespeare is a poet, that his persons are 
poets, and that no imaginative splendour in their speech is to be 
ascribed to his, or their, momentary oblivion of the consistency 
of their part. Hotspur protests his hatred of music and ballads, 
and some critics have accordingly grudged him the splendid out- 
bursts of poetry which not seldom visit him: 

“ By heaven, rnethinks, it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon.” 

To Brandos, too, he is fundamentally “ a man of sober intelligence 
who keeps to the common earth, and believes only what his senses 
aver”. “But there is nevertheless”, he goes on, “a spring in him 
which need only to be touched to send him soaring.” Brandes fails 
often in the nicer matters of Shakesperean scholarship, and builds 
too lightly on the foundations laid by men whose critical qualifica- 
tions did not approach his own. But he has something of the 
temperament of genius, and sometimes feels his way better by 
instinctive fellowship than others by trained skill. His book stands 
in a place of its own, as the richest in wit and temperament, in 
luminous aper(;us and dangerous assumptions, in felicitous sugges- 
tion and fascinating error, of all the Shakesperean monographs of 
this period. 

I 5. The decade following the dramatic emergence, from opposite Bradley 
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poles of the critical horizon, of the books of Lee, and of Harris and 
Brandes, saw the inception, or more energetic prosecution, of two 
lines of research destined deeply to affect our conceptions of Shake- 
speare’s art and indirectly of his character. Prof. A. H. Thorndike’s 
Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakespeare (1901) was 
the most brilliant and decisive example of a series of studies, largely 
American, which showed the close relation between changes in the 
character of Shakespeare’s plays and contemporary fashions of 
drama; in this case making probable that The Tempest and other 
Eomances ” of his later years owed much to the example of those 
younger masters of “Romance”. And in 1904, C. Brodmeier pub- 
lished the essay on the Elizabethan stage which for the next decade, 
as we saw, drew so much vigorous research in that direction. In 
the same year appeared A. C. Bradley’s Shakesperean Tragedy — an 
essay in purely critical interpretation, where both these new currents 
were serenely ignored; two years later (1906), the Shakespeare of 
Leo Tolstoy, in which these and all other fashions, old and new, 
of Shakesperean inquiry were scornfully repudiated in the name 
of the elemental ax't of the peasant. 

It is true that Dr. Bradley disclaimed any attempt to deal with 
the recognized preoccupations of Shakesperean scholarship — with 
his “life and character, the development of his genius and art”, 
Shakesperean Tragedy was nevertheless an indirect contribution of 
the first importance to the study, at least, of his genius and his art, 
and implicitly of his “character” also. The current doctrine, 
rapidly hardening into dogma, that Shakespeare, like lesser men, 
can be interpreted only through the historic conditions in which he 
wrote, went by the board. Bradley’s instrument of interpretation 
was the intuitive insight of a trained, alert, and kindled imagination. 
But if he thus openly attached himself to the aesthetic tradition of 
Coleridge and Hazlitt, he used this instrument of interpretation 
with a methodical precision which reflected the more scientific 
temper of the Elizabethan scholarship of his own time. No critic 
of comparable aesthetic power had interpreted Shakespeare on the 
basis of so rigorous a scrutiny into the dramatic data of the text, 
or had discovered so many unsuspected problems of plot and 
character thereby. The same fruitful combination of scientific 
thoroughness in marshalling evidence and imaginative insight in 
interpreting it, distinguish, as we shall see later, his treatment of 
the problem of Shakespeare’s personality. 

In Shakesperean Tragedy he is concerned with two tasks: an 
investigation into the nature of Tragedy, as Shakespeare under- 
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stood and practised it, and a reinterpretation of the four supreme 
tragedies — Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Macbeth, to which one of 
Antony and Cleopatra, beyond doubt the greatest of the tragedies 
after these, was added in the “Oxford Lectures’" (1909). 

Our time is impatient of aesthetic theory. Yet the character 
and laws of a spiritual organism of so much moment for the world 
as the Tragedy of Shakespeare cannot be indifferent. Hegel, the 
most searching and original exponent of tragic theory since Aristotle, 
laid down a conception of tragedy which, if one-sided, was nobly 
one-sided, and cleared away much vulgar misconception. His view 
of tragic conflict as originally one in which both antagonists have a 
certain jus tiflcation, sharply traversed the “crime and punishment” 
theory of tragedy; and his estimation of character not by its 
conformity to moral rules, but by its weight and strength of sub- 
stance, its power of being what it is — valuably supplemented the 
ethical criteria to which Aristotle himself had given currency. “ The 
strength of great characters lies in this that they do not choose but 
fundamentally are what they achieve and wdll.” It became hence- 
forth easier to see the conflict of principles in the struggle between 
Richard and Bolingbroke, between Shylock and Antonio, to recog- 
nize the colossal power as well as the malignity of lago. That 
downright villany has a far larger scope in modern than in ancient 
tragedy he of course recognizes. “Richard and Edmund and 
Goneril deserve all they get.” But his optimism allows him to be too 
easily satisfied with their overthrow, too easily reconciled to the 
ruin of a Hamlet or a Juliet, because their nature permits no other 
end. The thought is profound and true. But it leaves some other 
tragic catastrophes untouched, such as the death of Cordelia. If 
the close even of King Lear and of Othello leaves us “reconciled”, 
we have first to reckon with and get the better of depths of anomaly 
and unreason imperfectly recognized in Hegel’s view of the world, 
and thence in his view of tragedy. 

It is at this point that Mr. Bradley, building largely on Hegel’s 
foundation, parts company with him. The world represented in 
Shakesperean tragedy is not, in his eyes, so completely rational, or 
so finally satisfying to our idealism. The tragic action is grounded in 
the energies and conflict of human wills, but the final ruin is not 
always brought about without some intrusive influence not to be 
so explained — the madness of Lear, the supernatural solicitings of 
the Ghost or the Witches, or the mere “accident”, the undesigned 
caprice of circumstances, which prevents Friar Lawrence’s messenger 
from reaching Romeo, and Edmund’s from reaching Lear’s prison, 
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in time ; or which causes Hamlet’s ship to encounter pirates on the 
way to England, and thus saves him for the genuine tragic doom 
which he sufiers and inflicts. Such things are not only facts, but 
tragic facts, in life, and may thus fitly have a limited place in 
tragedy, notwithstanding its primary concern with the ruin wrought 
by and in human character. But Mr. Bradley, while thus quali- 
fying the intellectualism which saw nothing but deliberate purpose 
in Shakesperean tragedy, is stiU, in his treatment of Shakespeare 
the artist, an intellectualist of the purest water himself. He does not 
even entertain the idea that this admission of “ accident in tragedy 
may have been “accidental” in Shakespeare, a short cut to the 
conclusion, not an ingredient of plot, consciously recognized and de- 
liberately introduced. Accident is a tragic fact. “Shakespeare 
accordingly admits it ”, though he “ uses it very sparingly ”. 

The same qualified withdrawal from Hegelian idealism appears 
in Bradley’s searching analysis of the metaphysical implications of 
Shakesperean tragedy. The question lies, for most people, outside 
the domain of tragic art. That it does not do so for him, signifies 
only that the impassioned consciousness that attends supreme 
tragedy is intimately allied both to philosophy and to religion. But 
the world represented in Shakesperean tragedy does not, in his view> 
suggest any one metaphysical solution. It suggests ideas both of 
ruthless fate and of moral order, yet neither idea can be completely 
justified. The order of things which causes crime invariably to 
end with ruin, must so far be good ; yet with the criminal it ruins 
the innocent, and moreover it has itself produced lago and Edmund 
as well as Cordelia and Desdemona. And the ruin of tragedy does 
not always run on these lines at all. Antony, with all his faults, 
is more precious than Octavius, Macbeth than Malcolm, Hamlet 
than Fortinbras. If good is somehow won, it is at the cost of 
hideous waste. “We remain confronted with the inexplicable fact, 
or the no less inexplicable appearance, of a world travailing for 
perfection, but bringing to birth, together with glorious good, an 
evil which it is able to overcome only by self-torture and self -waste. 
And this fact or appearance is tragedy.” In other words, and this is 
the most original part of Mr. Bradley’s theory, it is not merely the 
story and fate of Hamlet or Othello which is tragic, but tbe very 
nature of the universe whose controlling and contending forces 
their story reflects. 

ShoJcesperean Tragedy, as we have said, contributes incidentally, 
in spite of its author’s disclaimer, to the study of Shakespeare’s 
“ character”. It makes clear, for instance, from such examples of 
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disparity between the acting and the poetic qualities of a play as 
we have in King Lear, that his artistry cannot be exhaustively 
explained by compliance with the taste or wishes of the Company 
or even of the public. Even when he accepted their lead, he 
followed it in a way of his own, a way that satisfied his artistry 
while supplying what they demanded from art. “We see that he 
has done something that would please his audience, and we dismiss 
it as accounted for, forgetting that perhaps it also pleased him, and 
that we have to account for that.” Such hints rather adumbrate 
than expound the personality of Shakespeare as Bradley sees it. 

In a later essay, his Academy lecture, “ Shakespeare the Man”, he 
addressed himself with singular skill and caution to the task 
of mediating between the flamboyant confidence of the Brandes and 
Harris type of interpreter, and the negations of the school of Lee. 

§ 6. Against the complete sceptics like Lee, to whose Academy Bradley’s 
lecture of the year before his own is a reply, he urges that, without Lecture^ 
any process of argument, we all form instinctively a vague impres- 
sion of the author of the plays and poems; an impression, moreover, 
which for all intelligent readers is substantially the same. That 
this impression, though vague, has definite quality, is shown by the 
sharp outline it presents towards some other types of character. If 
asked whether we think Shakespeare was like Wordsworth, or 
Shelley, or Milton, the most sceptical of us is prompt with his 
answer. Less so, if asked whether we think he resembled 
Fielding or Scott. This impression is not fully conveyed by the 
general testimony of his contemporaries to his “ gentleness ” and 
“honesty”, and “free and open nature”; but it is quite in keeping 
with it. That he was sociable and cheerful, “ very good company ”, 
and even more disposed by temperament to comedy than to tragedy, 
as contemporary opinion declares, is in keeping with it too. His 
tragedies do not suggest the morose temper of a pessimist; his 
most terrible pictures of the power of evil give us the ineffable 
vision of goodness in Cordelia, in Desdemona; and it is rightly 
seen that, though they perish miserably, the world which produced 
thepa cannot be hopeless; the vital thing is not that they were 
happy or unhappy, but that they existed at all. And it is significant 
that this “ free and open nature ” is the constant mark of his tragic 
heroes, as if Shakespeare had been most impressed by the kind of 
calamity which befalls such natures as his own. Othello is “ of a free 
and open nature ” (says lago, almost in Jenson's words), Hamlet is 
“ most generous and free from all contrivings ”, Lear, Timon, Oorio- 
lanus, are ruined by different varieties of the nobly “ open ” temper, 
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“The affections, passions, and sufferings of free and open natures 
are Shakespeare’s favourite tragic subject.” That these sufferings 
had been his own we cannot conclude ; but his constant recurrence 
to them points to a preoccupation more deeply grounded than the 
repetition of a telling trick. 

Whether any “dark” experience underlay the “gloomy” 
tragedies depends much, for Dr. Bradley as for others, on our 
reading of the Sonnets. And in this Lecture he makes an im- 
portant contribution to the view that the apparent “ story ” of the 
Sonnets is substantially true. That they contain “ conventional ” 
motives, current everywhere in the European sonneteering move- 
ment (as proved by Sir Sidney Lee), does not show that the story 
is a fabrication of fancy. And there is one decisive argument 
for holding it to be nothing of the kind. The “ sesthetic ” argument, 
namely. “ No capable poet, much less a Shakespeare, intending to 
produce a merely ‘ dramatic ’ series of poems, would dream of in- 
venting a story like that of these Sonnets. . . . The story is very 
odd and unattractive. Such capacities as it has are but slightly 
developed. It is left obscure, and some of the poems are unin- 
telligible to us because they contain allusions of which wm can make 
nothing.” Now all this. Dr. Bradley justly urges, “ is perfectly 
natural if the story is substantially a real story of Shakespeare 
himself and of certain other persons ; . . . and if they were written 
for one or more of these persons; written, that is, for people who 
knew the details and incidents of which we are ignoi'ant ”. 

Can anything be said definitely of the ways of Shakespeare’s 
mind? of his mental proclivities? of his tastes? One or two 
features of the enigmatic countenance can hardly be misread. We 
cannot imagine him an “ enthusiast for an idea ”, a fanatic or a 
friend to fanatics, of whatever creed or breed. “One may even 
suggest that on this side he was limited. In any age he would have 
been safe against one-sided ideas; but perhaps in no age would he 
have been the man to insist ... on those one-sided ideas which the 
moment may need, or even to give his whole heart to men who 
join a forlorn hope or are martyred for a faith.” 

At the other end of the scale of interest is a trait on which this 
critic has no doubt whatever : Shakespeare disliked dogs ! He not only 
“ did not care for dogs, as Homer did, he even disliked them, as 
Goethe did”. The plays swarm with the base and vicious traits of 
the dog, and there is absolutely nothing to set against them. “ And 
then we call him universal!” Yet one cannot but ask whether, in 
this small matter, Shakespeare may not have been, not the crank with 
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a dislike for dogs, but just the dramatist who took over the general 
opinions of the community into his art, and had no disposition, here 
or elsewhere, to 'dead forlorn hopes” or stand up for the unjustly 
maligned. 

§ 7. Shakesperean Tragedy gave a new impulse to the literary Raleigh 
and aesthetic way of approaching Shakespeare. Its appearance 
synchronized, as we saw, with the beginning of the more intensive 
study of Elizabethan stage conditions; but Bradley’s book created 
a countercurrent of, for the time, comparable force. It w^as under 
these conditions that Professor (later Sir) W. A. Ealeigh undertook, 
at the invitation of Messrs. Macmillan, to write the long missing 
Shakespeare for the “ English Men of Letters”, a task previously 
taken up and abandoned in succession (as he confided to the present 
writer) by two illustrious Victorians, George Eliot and John Morley- 
Ealeigh’s monograph (1907) attempted a synthesis of the two 
types of scholarship, too often estranged. Literature and history 
reinforced one another in its pages. Not unworthy, in its im- 
petuous and dashing brilliance, to follow Bradley’s w^eightier and 
deeper masterpiece, it disclosed also a sustained attempt, foreign to 
his purpose, to interpret Shakespeare in terms of Elizabethan 
England. 

Ealeigh was acutely conscious of the fallacies, even the fatuities, 
into which want of the historic spirit had betrayed critics so great 
as Coleridge. The Porter’s speech in Macbeth, for example, is 
“low”; it was, therefore, Coleridge concluded," written for the 
mob by some other hand, perhaps with Shakespeare’s consent”. But 
one sentence (that beginning “ I’ll devil-porter it no further ”) was 
worthy of Shakespeare, “ and so Shakespeare must be at hand to 
write it”. And critics whose admiration was in general very much 
on this side of idolatry have none the less, as we saw, found 
their Shakespeare written large to the life, in this or that of his 
personages, in Hamlet, nay in Henry V ; and have heard his opinions 
uttered loud and clear in Ulysses’s eulogy of order or Coriolanus’s 
derision of the greasy mob. But of the opposite conclusion, that 
“ the man Shakespeare is not to be found in the plays”, he will hear 
nothing. It expresses the natural reaction of a sober and positive- 
minded criticism against the excesses of misapplied imagination; 
but it is not a conclusion which any artist will entertain. The 
true answer alike to the theory that Shakespeare is Hamlet or any 
other of his creations, and to the opposite theory that he lurks 
completely invisible behind them, answerable for nothing that they do 
or say, is that he is visible in all, and answerable for them all. “No 
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dramatist can create live characters save by bequeathing the best 
of himself to the children of his art, scattering among them a 
largess of his own quahties, giving it may be to one his wit, to 
another his philosophic doubt, to another his love of action, to 
another his simplicity and constancy that he finds deep in his 
own nature. There is no thrill of feeling communicated from the 
printed page but has first been alive in the mind of the author; 
there was nothing alive in his mind that was not intensely and 
sincerely felt. Plays like those of Shakespeare cannot be written 
in cold blood; they call forth the man’s whole energies, and take 
toll of the last farthing of his wealth of sympathy and experience.” 
This doctrine of artistic experience suffers somewhat, perhaps, 
from defective precision in the terms; the step from emotion 
imagined and described to emotion experienced is too lightly taken. 
But it is clear that while the cold, impassive, impersonal creator is 
dismissed, and justly dismissed, the image of the poet remains as 
enigmatic and inscrutable as ever. He sympathizes with all his 
persons instead of regarding them with impartial detachment ; but 
the lineaments of his mind are as effectually obscured by recogniz- 
ing them everywhere as by recognizing them nowhere; the 
personality diffused impartially among its creations necessarily 
loses distinctness of outline. 

Yet it remains that Shakespeare has “ revealed his whole mind 
to us” (p. 17), and we are free to interpret the revelation. The veil 
is lifted, the face confronts our gaze, and what it expresses is true. 
And so Ealeigh has no difficulty in arriving at a Shakespeare of his 
own. To be sure, it is no simple, single-souled man whom he 
discovers in the myriad -minded ” creator. “His character was 
not all of a piece, neat and harmonious and symmetrical.” He 
knew inner division and conflict; the struggles which are the theme 
of his greatest plays had their counterpart in his own breast. “The 
central drama of his mind is the tragedy of the life of the ima- 
gination” — the conflict between the demands of the brooding, 
dreaming faculty, with which he was so richly endowed, and the 
claims of action, of practice— the conflict, in short, once more, of 
Hamlet. His pictures alike of the men of imaginative power, 
Eichard II, Hamlet, Macbeth, and of the men of practical power, 
Hotspur, Faulconbridge, Othello, are among the most closely 
studied and intimately realized of all. And “ he holds the balance 
even”. 

Conflict, never resolved either way, where the poet holds the 
balance even” but reaches no inner decision, seems thus to be the 
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result of translating the drama which Shakespeare created into a 
drama which he experienced. Such a phenomenon evidently falls in 
well with the conception of a nature divided against itself by inex- 
haustible sympathy with opposite sides. And we are warned not 
to suppose that the balance in such conflicts, with Shakespeare, ever 
tilted, as with most men, into definite and pronounced opinion. In 
particular, into opinions on “morality’’. “There is no moral lesson 
to be read, except accidentally, in any of Shakespeare’s tragedies.” 
“Shakespeare’s many allusions to philosophy and reason (such as 
that which declares that no philosopher ever bore the toothache 
patiently) show how little he trusted them. ... It is therefore 
vain to seek in the plays for a philosophy or doctrine which may 
be extracted or set forth in brief.” Yet this apparent consequence 
of the universal-sympathy theory is severely strained, beyond doubt, 
by much in the plays. Not only are moral ideas, far reaching, pro- 
found, and sublime, continually put forth in the great tragedies, but 
we do not easily escape the belief that Shakespeare judged the issue 
of his tragic conflicts in ways for which universal sympathy is a 
very inadequate expression. Raleigh himself cannot, at moments, 
resist the force of this phenomenon. Measure for Measure is, he 
says (p. 169), of all the plays the one “that comes nearest to the 
direct treatment of a moral problem”. What, he asks, did Shake- 
speare think of it? But his answer is more than tinged with the 
negation of morality which his general position appears to involve. 
“ Shakespeare condemns no one, high or low.” And he resents the 
definiteness of moral judgment apparent in most criticisms of the 
play; where “we are presented with a picture of Vienna as a black 
pit of seething wickedness ; and against this background there rises 
the dazzling, white, and saintly figure of Isabella. The picture 
makes a good enough Christmas Card, but it is not Shakespeare.” 
And he goes on, not merely to fill in this crude picture with the 
mediating nuances, but to soften into a slightly modulated 
uniformity of tone those glaring dissonances. “ This world of Vienna, 
as Shakespeare paints it, is not a black world ; it is a weak world, 
full of little vanities and stupidities, regardful of custom, fond of 
pleasure, idle, and abundantly human.” And we are asked to regard 
this “ sympathetic ” judgment of his as an example of the more 
catholic view of conduct induced by experience of life, and to 
compare the sharp judgment upon the Pompeys and Angelos of 
the play with the naive sharpness of the moral judgments of 
children. The bias of the action seems to make for Isabella 
and against Angelo; and yet ‘‘she is an ascetic by nature”, and 
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“ Shakespeare has left us in no doubt concerning his own views on 
asceticism 

He had, then, views on asceticism ’’ and views plain beyond 
doubt. And his “ sympathy ” with Isabella w^as thus far incomplete. 
But precisely in this play, universal sympathy, of whatever order, 
seems very imperfectly to convey our impression of Shakespeare’s 
mind. True, he treats Angelo, as Raleigh says, “ very considerately, 
even mildly ” ; true, he marries off the saintly sister, with scant regard 
to her ascetic ideals. But we have to distinguish the concluding 
phases of the play, where Shakespeare, as Johnson surmises, was 
anxious to finish, and made, as Bradley says, “ a scandalous business ” 
of it, from the crucial scenes in which alone Sliakespeare’s mind is at 
white heat. Be it true, as Raleigh urges, that “ there is no single 
character through whose eyes we can see the questions at issue as 
Shakespeare saw them”. That does not make it less clear what 
Shakespeare thought when Isabel denounced the man who proposed 
to prostitute her in order to buy off his own law, or what he thought 
when she refused her brother’s appeal to be saved at that price. 
Shakespeare was doubtless far from sharing Isabel’s view of sex- 
morality, and might have allowed another woman to give another 
answer both to Claudio and to Angelo. But the outrage proposed 
by Angelo is no mere sexual offence ; it is the betrayal of a great 
trust, the insolent use of a giant’s power “like a giant”, and we 
enervate” Shakespeare, as Prof. Elton justly says {Modern Essays, 
1909), if we imagine him ''holding the balance” sympathetically 
between the two. " Being a complete man, he was also, at the right 
moment, as stern as Dante as well as more widely sympathetic, 
so that he can strike the chord of outraged shame and justified 
wrath as no man has ever struck it.” 

We must then abandon the dogma of the all-sympathetic 
Shakespeare if we wish to do justice at all points to the impression 
made by the Shakesperean drama.^ Yet of its relative validity 
as against much perverse speculation there is no doubt, and it is a 
chief distinction of Raleigh’s book to have applied it with fresh in- 
sight and scholarship to the elucidation of the ways of his mind 
and art. He shows us a Shakespeare who was a supreme observer, 
artist, and poet, but in experience, habits, and outlook a pretty 
normal Elizabethan man, the stuff of whose plays is that same 
common Elizabethan humanity and that common Elizabethan 
experience, transmuted but not effaced or attenuated by his art. 

1 How well defined are the limits of Shakespeare’s sympathy in sexual matters in particular, is 
shown in the present writer’s Shakespeare's Treatment of Love and Marriage (1920). 
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He shows how FalstafF’s syntax may be illustrated from Wilson's 
Art of Bhetorik, the robbery at Gadshill from the extant lore of 
highway roguery, and the like. Shakespeare's consummate art 
itself was no exotic or antiquarian technique imposed upon native 
materials; the books that yield him his stories often suggest his 
way of handling them. His art is penetrated with traditional 
elements; the transforming alchemy is there, beyond question or 
mistake, but it is hard to lay one’s finger on the precise point at 
which what he found gives place to what he gave. Ealeigh, with 
his double-edged critical weapon of Elizabethan scholarship and 
poetic insight, does more adequate justice than any predecessor to 
this root-character of Shakespeare’s art. The dramatist complied 
with the call of his public; yes, but with his own genius too. They 
asked for blood and melodrama and he gave them Hamlet', they 
asked for Jew-baiting and he gave them The Merchant of Venice!' 

§ 8. A contemporary American critic of the drama, Prof. Brander influence of 
Matthews, of Columbia University, has declared that English 
criticism of Shakespeare is preoccupied with the poet, French with 
the psychologist, American with the playwright. This divergence 
received a salient illustration when, in the same year as Raleigh's 
monograph (1907), the Harvard Professor G. P. Baker issued 
his The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist. But the 
date marks (as far as a date can) the beginning in general of a 
more intensive study of Shakespeare's technique in the light of the 
better understanding now being rapidly gained of the Elizabethan 
playhouse. Two years before, the bearing of Elizabethan stage- 
structure upon Elizabethan play-making had been luminously 
explained by G. F. Reynolds in Some Principles of Elizabethan 
Stagecraft (1905.) For Raleigh, and still more for Bradley, Shake- 
speare was primarily a poet writing drama. For Baker he was not 
only writing drama; he was making plays for a particular theatre, 
a particular Company, a particular public; and the structure, policy, 
or taste of all these decisively determined the kind of play he made. 

This specific and concrete treatment of Shakespeare’s stagecraft 
distinguishes Baker’s work from older books like R. G. Moulton's 
classical Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist (1886), where the stage 
is almost an abstraction. He analyses, for instance, the taste of 
‘'the public of 1590”, for which the "prentice” Shakespeare had to 
cater. It wanted “ stoxy ”, and the want was more satisfactorily met 
on the curtainless Elizabethan stage, where " scene melted into scene”, 
than on ours, where long pauses break up the continuity of action. 

That is a sufficient justification for the modern attempts made hy 
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Mr. W. Poel and the Elizabethan stage society from the early years 
of the century onward, to restore Shakespeare to a stage like his 
own. But Mr. Baker goes further and regards the Elizabethan 
stage as absolutely better suited for the end of play-making, which 
is to bring the play home to the feeling and imagination of the 
audience. 

“ The conditions of the Shakesperian stage were intimate to an 
extent we can scarcely realize, and permitted a detail not always pos- 
sible in our larger theatres. Above all, everything in the performance 
tended to make the play the thing : no lavish scenery drew off the 
attention, properties were usually employed only to the extent that 
the play demanded; there were no 'stars', and both actor and 
hearer must give themselves up to the author, the one to interpret, 
the other to understand, if the play was to produce its full effect. 
Is it not evident that for the dramatist conditions were far better 
than to-day, indeed well-nigh perfect ? ” 

Stagecraft, so understood, aimed at the production of the utmost 
amount of emotional effect. Mr. Baker's book is an attempt to find 
both the permanent principles and the ephemeral experimentalism " 
that went to this result in Shakespeare. He traces, in particular, 
his slow mastery of the art of unifying the story elements of a play — 
a virtue much sooner reached in comedy, as in Comedy of Errors, 
than in history, as in Henry IF; and his growingly skilful use of 
suspense. 

It will suffice to mention the analogous essay of Professor 
Brander Matthews, “Shakespeare as a Playwright" (1913). Sub- 
sequent critics devoted themselves, with remarkable results, to 
working out the bearing of the new method, both upon the inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare's “ personality ", and in particular, as will 
be seen in a later section, on the interpretation of his characters. 
Three years after Matthews' volume, his colleague, Professor 
Brewster, surveyed, from the standpoint of the modern historical 
method, the whole history of the attempts to “reconstruct the 
personality" of Shakespeare up to that date (1916) in a critical and 
somewhat sceptical sense. 

In England the effect of the more intensive stage-study was 
distinctly seen in Mr. Darrell Figgis's Shakespeare: A Study (1911), 
where “the principles of Elizabethan stagecraft" were lucidly 
expounded. In particular, Mr. Figgis showed that editors and 
stage-managers, interpreting Shakespeare as if he had written for 
a modern stage and for a modern audience, had often, as in the 
fi];;st garden scene of Romeo and Jtdiet (i. 4), radically departed 
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from Shakespeare’s intention in the conduct of the action. A few 
years later Sir A. Quiller-Couch was delivering, from the chair of 
English literature at Cambridge, breezy lectures on Shakespeare’s 
craftsmanship as a playwright, in which the literary intuitions of an 
experienced man of letters were fertilized and controlled, often to 
felicitous effect, by the new study of stage conditions. They were 
collected in his later volume, Shakespeare's Workmanship, and 
many of his results will doubtless be reproduced and supplemented 
— or revised — in The New Shakespeare, now in progress, of which 
he is co-editor. 

Not only in England and America, but in Germany, once the 
home of philosophic idealists, the historical and ‘"realist” school 
became, in the second decade of the century, everywhere dominant.^ 

The classical German biography of the preceding period, the Shake- 
speare of Alois Brandi — a book which in many-sided appreciation 
of the artist and the man stands in the front rank of all Shake- 
speare biographies — fully recognizes, as rewritten in 1922, that the 
theatre was always the controlling influence in his art. But in 
1921 a voice peremptorily repudiating the very axioms of the his- 
torical school of Shakespereans was heard from Italy. 

§ 9. Benedetto Croce, long since recognized as one of the most croce 
original constructive thinkers of our time, and more recently as 
a literary critic of remarkable penetration and range, approached 
Shakespeare with a command of various disciplines and various 
experience rare in his interpreters. His own philosophy is a 
masterful survey of the creative energies of “spirit” variously 
unfolded in our civilization. The ^Esthetics, its starting-point, lays 
down his theory of poetry, in his view the most primitive and 
instinctive kind of spiritual creation. But this book is equally the 
starting-point of his literary criticism. Nowhere else to-day has so 
elaborate an apparatus of philosophic thinking been applied to the 
analysis and valuation of poetry. But the instrument is finely 
tempered as well as powerfully wrought, and if, as we think, it has 
nevertheless injured on the whole his criticism of Shakespeare, this 
is not because it fetters or distorts his acute natural sensibility 
to what is groat in poetry. Its effect is rather seen in his unqualified 
refusal, in accordance with the rigorous severance instituted in the 
JEstheties between “ practice ” and “ poetry ”, to take account of the 
“ practical ” Shakespeare— the man of whom the external data pro- 
vide us with fragmentary and meagre but indispensable glimpses. 

“ A biography of Shakespeare is impossible.” 

1 Professor Sohiickiag’s Ckaralcter-ProbUme, a striking evidence of this, is noticed helow (III, ii), 
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That any events or persons, political or social movements, 
theatrical fashion or popular taste, affected the course or the 
character of the dramas, he holds to be at best idle hypothesis of 
which no use can be made What then remains ? Just the poetic 
creation itself, and whatever conclusions it may yield about the 
poet. And these prove to be not inconsiderable. We must not, 
indeed, think of tracing the evolution of the poet in his poetry, any 
more than of the man in his recorded acts. Nor must we ascribe 
to him principles, opinions, “ideals”, of any kind, for these things 
belong to the intellectual, not to the poetic life. The poetic life is, 
on the other hand, impossible without feeling (sentimento) , the neces- 
sary accompaniment, he lays down in the JEsthetics (chap, x) , of all 
poetic activity. Croce thus, on strictly psychological grounds, 
dismisses the theory, sometimes advanced by critics appalled, like 
Schiller, at the fate of Cordelia or Desdemona, that Shakespeare’s 
art was passionless as well as impersonal. He had no “ ideals ” 
and no politics ; but he did not stand coldly and sublimely aloof 
from the humanity he portrayed. On the contrary, he entered 
into all sides and aspects of life with an eager zest, and his im- 
personal air arises not from detachment but from his endowing all 
the feelings he represents with equal vigour, “creating a sort of 
equilibrium by reciprocal tension”. It must be owned that the 
Shakespeare of intense universal sympathies who is thus allowed 
to emerge, comes at times dangerously near the “ idealist ” who has 
been expressly banished. “ An infinite hatred for deceitful wicked- 
ness inspired King Lear”, while Cordelia persuades us that “ the 
inspiration of love — of boundless love — is here even greater than 
the inspiration of hate And this tragedy is “ penetrated through- 
out with this unexpressed, anguished questioning, full of the sense 
of the misery of life”. Again, the note of reconciliation, of final 
harmony achieved between antagonists or in a distracted soul, is 
never heard in Shakespeare — not even, we are to suppose, in The 
Tempest or in Cymbeline ; whereas, what we hear in every part of 
his work is the note of Justice. “For he feels the struggle at the 
heart of reality, not as an accident or caprice, but as necessity.” 
He is thus for ever debarred both from the cheerful optimism and 
from the despair of one who sees that struggle of good and ill 
definitely decided by the victory of either. His pervading sense 
of justice recognizes that good and evil are everywhere mingled, 
and his prevailing temper is that of a lofty indulgence. Some quite 
definite contours of personality thus become apparent. We are even 
allowed to ascribe to him a definite attitude towards religion, 
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provided we refrain strictly from associating him with any of its 
existing forms. Like Ariosto, he “shows himself clearly to be 
outside . . . every religious, nay, every transcendental and theo- 
logical conception. . . . He knows no other than the vigorous, 
passionate life upon earth, divided between joy and sorrow, with, 
around and above it, the shadow of a mystery.” 

There was evidently room, within the lines of a Shakesperean 
personality thus conceived, for the whole vast range of Shake- 
sperean poetry in its well-recognized divisions. Croce regroups 
the rich material in an original fashion of his own; and this is 
the most valuable part of his essay. The “ Comedy of Love ”, 

' Romance ”, “ Practical Action ”, “ Good and Evil ”, the “ Tragedy 
of Will”, “Justice” — these rubrics indicate the source of Shake- 
speare’s inspirations, and the groups of plays corresponding form 
an “ideal succession”. That they also correspond generally to 
the chronological sequence is grudgingly admitted. But Croce 
fiercely rejects the notion that there may be a connection between 
the two sequences. This admission, however, seriously imperils 
that absolute demarcation between the Shakespeare of “ practice” 
and the Shakespeare of “poetry” on which Croce’s whole criti- 
cism is built; for the “practical” and the “poetic” Shakespeare 
after all concurred in writing (say) The Comedy of Errors at one 
date, Hamlet at another, The Tempest at a third, and so with 
the rest; and the outer evidence of the dates and the inner 
evidence of poetic quality and character have on the whole a degree 
of consistency far too considerable to be explained save by the 
assumption tliat the “man” was the “poet” and the poet was 
the man. 

It is a further serious defect of Croce’s criticism that he ignores 
almost entirely the evolution of Shakespeare’s style and verse. 
For here tlie correspondence between the outer sequence founded 
upon known dates and the inner evolution measured by definite 
tests is evident and extraordinary; and had Croce taken note of 
this side of Shakesperean scholarship he would not, for instance, have 
insisted that Goriolanus ought to be grouped with the “Histories”. 
It is doubtless truer to “ history ” than almost any of them ; 
but both the organizing conception and the writing are of the time 
of the great tragedies. Moreover, the criticism of style is not 
merely a branch, least of all a negligible branch, of Shakespeare 
criticism; it provides the most powerful criterion we have for 
distinguishing the work of Shakespeare himself from the work 
of others, In this sense it may be called preliminary to all serious 
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Shakespeare study, and Mr. J. M. Robertson has justly signalized 
(in his volume Groce as a Shakespeare Oritic) the insecure basis, 
to this extent, of Croce’s work. But only those who share Mr. 
Robertson’s iconoclastic views about the canon will think the 
''insecurity” of much account. When all is said, Croce’s essay 
stands in the front rank of the contributions made during the 
last thirty years to the interpretation of Shakespeare. 

(ii) The Interpretation of the Characters 

§ 1, The interpretation of the characters of Shakespeare, like 
the interpretation of his own personality, has had a history, with 
fluctuations, revolutions, and reactions not determined solely by 
the genius or authority of particular interpreters, but reflect- 
ing general intellectual tendencies of the time. Hamlet is the 
salient instance; the changing phases of modern mentality from 
Goethe to the present generation may be traced in the long succes- 
sion of portraits claiming to be the counterfeit presentment of 
Hamlet, which have issued from the critical and uncritical studios 
of Europe and America during that time. In a degree only less 
than Hamlet, as explained by successive generations of interpreters, 
Shylock, Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, lago, Othello, and Falstaff have 
undergone variations analogous to those traceable in other fields 
of criticism or thought. 

In Germany especially, where the interpretation of Shake- 
speare was pursued throughout the nineteenth century with the 
most ardour and the least restraint — where the interpretation of 
Hamlet, in particular, was a branch of applied philosophy — all 
the phases of her cultural evolution may be followed here. It has 
even been possible to write an account of " Shakespeare and German 
thought” which is at the same time a history, and a very 
brilliant one, of "German thought” itself.^ 

This correspondence is no less apparent in the thirty years 
with which we are here concerned. From Coleridge to Dowden 
the interpretation of Shakespeare’s characters was dominated by 
critics who were disposed to sink the playwright in the drama- 
tist, and even the dramatist in the poet. In varying degrees they 
inherited from Coleridge, their common master, the intellectualist 
bias which explains every kind of phenomenon more readily 
by reason and purpose than by blind impulse and accident, which 
therefore seeks, and commonly finds, meaning and significance 

1 Uundulf, Shakespeare und der deutsche Oedanke (1916). 
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every where; and in particular discovers in the speech, demeanour, 
and fortune of every Shakesperean character the working out of 
a single profound and coherent dramatic intention. Every phrase 
and act was significant, and had to be construed in terms of this 
inner law. To find such inner significance was the proper and 
normal aim of criticism, only to be given up on strong evidence, 
while explanations which ascribed to Shakespeare indolence or 
carelessness, or easygoing acceptance of other mens homespun 
to patch into his own new brocade, were on principle refused. In 
the same way, the great tragic and comic heroes were seen as, 
fundamentally, men of towering intellectual genius, whose aberra- 
tions base or animal passion or accident could never completely 
explain; Othello was not merely “jealous”, nor lago merely ma- 
lignant, nor Shylock merely vindictive, nor Falstaff a coward. And 
through the whole Victorian period abnormal energy of intellect 
paralysing his power of will remained the favourite solution 
of the enigma of Hamlet. 

That a pronounced reaction against this type of interpretation 
has, since 1900, become apparent, is not then to be explained merely 
by the deeper insight of the younger Shakespereans, or the cogency 
of the new facts they have adduced. The tide was running strongly 
against every form of the romantic or idealist temper which held 
Spirit to be the ultimate reality, and disdained both animal impulse 
and mechanical forces. Bergson, in effect, dethroned intelligence as 
the master faculty of man in favour of the instinctive intuition 
which he shares with the animal world. The prevailing psychology, 
from James and Wundt to M‘Dougall, was preoccupied with those 
aspects of mentality which depend most closely upon the sense- 
stimuli, upon the half-unconscious and involuntary activities of 
instinct and habit, or upon determining or modifying social and 
physical conditions. 

§ 2. In at least two ways, the interpretation of Shakesperean 
character after 1900 exhibited analogous or concurring tendencies. 
On the one hand, character is less ideally conceived. Criminals are 
less readily credited with lofty motives, or fools with a background 
of philosophy. The doctrine, orthodox since Morgann, that Falstaff, 
when he runs away at Gadshill, is a humorist affecting cowardice for 
a jest, is widely discarded in favour of the plain hearer’s supposi- 
tion that he ran away because he was afraid. And Hamlet, the 
most sensitive thermometer, as we have said, to these changes in 
the critical atmosphere, was, as early as 1893, peremptorily deprived 
of the prodigious intellectual activity, or the too sensitive conscience, 
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one or other of which had till then commonly occasioned his in- 
action; and was declared (by Loening) to have suffered simply 
from sluggish blood. Even Bradley, in 1904, sharply qualified the 
traditional theory in the same sense by throwing the gravamen 
upon a “ melancholy ” induced in Hamlet by disgust at his mother’s 
frailty. 

The same disposition is betrayed, even more crucially, in the 
treatment of passages in which a character appears to rise above 
himself”. When Mercutio delivers his exquisite phantasia about 
Queen Mab, when Polonius, the ‘'tedious old fool”, utters noble 
wisdom in the lines which bid Laertes be true to himself, 

“ And it must follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man”, 

or when Laertes himself opens his counsel to Ophelia in a vein of 
ethical poetry of which nothing else that he says or does allows 
us to believe him capable, several lines of explanation are open to 
us. We may say, simply, that a dramatic character, like a man, is 
to be interpreted by the whole of his utterances; that Laertes or 
Mercutio had these veins of noble or fantastic poetry, even if nowhere 
else disclosed. But plainly, we are on more dangerous ground when 
dealing thus with an imagined character than with that of a living 
man. A man may be inconsistent or incoherent, he may have 
conflicting, even contradictory, moods, and yet remain indefeasibly 
himself. Whereas the seeming inconsistencies of an imagined 
character may merely betray the artist’s fluctuating intention, or 
uncertain hand, or the capricious accesses and lulls of inspiration ; 
and only subjective criteria are at present usually available to 
distinguish a character thus inconsistently imagined or drawn from 
one in which real inconsistencies are voraciously reproduced. 

There is thus an opening, in such cases, for at least two types 
of solution, and the choice serves to discriminate two schools of 
character-interpretation. For the older idealists, of the Ulrici- 
Gervinus school, real inconsistency, of either kind, in Shakesperean 
character, did not exist ; they found their way infallibly through 
all the variations of dramatic mood and utterance to the unifying 
“idea” discernible in them all. Modern psychology, by its dis- 
closure of the phenomena of dual and multiple personality, has 
eased the path of those who find real inconsistency in any of 
Shakespeare’s characters ; their inconsistency need not detract from 
their psychological truth. This is the standpoint of Professor E. H. 
Wright, of Columbia, in his excellent essay “Reality and Incon- 
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sistency in Shakspere's Characters” (ShaJcsperian Studies, by 
members of the Department of English in Columbia University, 
1916). Mr. Wright recognizes with perfect clearness that our 
sense of a man’s reality” not merely does not depend upon our 
being able to reduce him to a formula, but is even heightened and 
quickened when we find our efibrts to do so futile. And Shake- 
speare’s persons impress us as “ real ” for the same reason. Again 
Hamlet is the crucial case : 

‘‘No critic has made one perfectly comprehensible man out of Hamlet. And 
yet there is no question of his reality — no one denies it — there is only a question 
whether we can grasp him as an entity, whether we can put him in a definition. 
We know Hamlet in much the same way as we know our friends, in spite of the 
fact that we cannot entirely explain liim. Or leather it is the meaning of this 
essay that we know him in this way partly hecause we cannot explain him.” 

On the other hand, the modern realist of the more mechanical 
type lays hands upon every appearance of inconsistency in the 
character as a sign of incongruity or incoherence in the art. What 
is to be made of this heap of contradictions 1 ” exclaims Professor 
E. E. Stoll after a summary of the demeanour of Othello.^ Professor 
Lewin Schiicking {Lie Charakterprohleme bei Shakespeare, 1919) 
measures coherence by still more rigid standards. When Bottom, for 
instance, jests with Titania’s elves (iii. 1): — “ Good Master Mustard- 
seed, . . . that same cowardly giant-like ox-beef hath devoured 
many a gentleman of your house ”, &c. — he is witty, whereas “ his 
ass-head shows that he is meant to be a fool”. No one before, 
I imagine, ever thought the resourceful Bottom incapable of this 
homely wit. But Bottom’s tether is at best short ; he cannot move 
far in any direction from his base. Schiicking, however, flies later 
at a far more elusive quarry— of all Shakespeare’s characters the 
one to whom his rather elementary conception of coherence is the 
hardest to apply — the mistress of caprice, Cleopatra herself, of 
whose “infinite variety” we are expressly told, for it is a part 
of the exquisite charm which fascinated all men from Csesars and 
triumvirs downward. Such she already appears in Plutarch ; but 
Schiicking finds her, in Shakespeare, not merely “various” but 
divided against herself— a heartless coquette in the first half, a 
devoted lover, even a wife, in the second. “ When she helps to arm 
him for battle (iv. 4), she might almost be Desdemona with Othello.” 
We are here concerned only to describe a critical method, not to 
discuss its results; but it is obvious to note, first, that the drama 

t Professor StolVa views are most fully represented in His Comparative Study of Bamlet (EesearcH 
PuHhc. of University of Minnesota, 19li>). « v 
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describes precisely a growth of the light liaison between the triumvir 
and the queen into a fierce though fitful passion which has moments 
of self -forgetting devotion (when no serious sacrifice is involved); 
and second, that even in this second phase the coquette, even the 
hard and brutal woman, flashes out at moments too; in her con- 
summate dying speech, lover and actress, the jealous woman and 
the magnificent queen, the mistress of a Roman, -who wished to 
die like him “in the great Roman manner”, and the Oriental 
weakling who experimented first in “ easy ways to die ” — all are 
intermingled. The test of Cleopatra’s coherence is not that a 
rather wooden mind may not discover inconsistency in the play of 
her “ infinite variety”, but that she impresses our imagination, not 
in spite of her variety but by and through it, as a personality 
superbly real and one. Schiicking has thrown much light on the 
traces of “primitive” technique in Shakespeare’s art; but he has 
not reckoned sufficiently with the fact that Shakespeare’s way was 
not to discard the crude features of dramaturgical art that he 
found, but to turn them into “ something rich and strange And 
this is not merely a trait of the artist but a trait of the mind and of 
the man. 

§ 3. But the general disposition to explain character in terms 
of its meaner or less ideal constituents, or again, to apply rigid 
standards of coherence to its rich flexibility and organic capacity 
for growth, was complicated with another influence, already noticed, 
which on the whole told powerfully in the same direction. This 
was the more intimate study of the Elizabethan stage and stage 
conditions, of the mentality of the audience, their current interests 
and preoccupations, and the relation between the audience, the 
theatrical company, and the playmaker. A more historical temper, 
as well as an altered psychology, was telling upon Shakesperean 
criticism. We have seen how this study of audience and stage 
reacted upon the conception of the function, and finally of the 
character, of Shakespeare himself. But it also told upon the inter- 
pretation of the characters he created. For as soon as the audience 
and its tastes, expectations, and prejudices, was brought into the 
forefront of the determining factors of a play, many features in 
the text assumed a new complexion. These considerations dominate 
the work of Professors Stoll and Schiicking. Thus, the soliloquy, 
they contend, must be taken primarily as a means of giving in- 
formation to the audience. Hence it must be interpreted at its 
face value, since otherwise the audience would be misinformed and 
its purpose frustrated. On the pre-Shakesperean stage, soliloquies 
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were habitually used to give a program of the speaker’s intentions. 
The whole business was commonly managed with the - utmost 
naivete. Its use in the great tragedies is commonly regarded as a 
supreme example of Shakespeare’s transformation of these naive 
devices into instruments of dramatic portraiture. But Schticking 
contends that he often uses it undramatically just to tell the 
audience what they are to think of a character. His villains frankty 
explain that they are such, and that their victims are noble. Thus 
Oliver pays his tribute to Orlando, Macbeth to Duncan, lago to 
Cassio. And Schiicking lays down the canon that, in general, 
assertions of one character about another are to be treated as giving 
correct information about them, even or especially when it is 
'' undramatic ” or ''unrealistic” for the speaker to give it. Much 
of this is acute and valuable; but we miss the recognition that this 
primitive frankness of villains survived into Shakespeare’s mature 
art, not because he had no other way of letting the audience know 
what they had to think, but because it wonderfully expressed the 
cynicism of lago or the stricken conscience of Macbeth. And some 
cases where apparently wrong " information ” is given reduce him 
to the dilemma of qualifying either his canon or his interpretation 
of the character, or else (as in Lady Macbeth’s ascription to her 
husband of too much of the "milk of human kindness” in i. 6) of 
supposing Shakespeare to have "momentarily failed to grasp his 
own creation”. 

§ 4. That Shakespeare constantly did so, that his " grasp ” was 
of the loosest, and allowed his persons to say what the situation 
suggested, whether in keeping with their " character ” or no, is in fact 
the most habitual "realist” explanation of these "inconsistencies”. 
Applied to creations like Cleopatra, it fails or is at the most in- 
decisive. But criticism of this type has sometimes done salutary 
service in explaining "contradictions” which the "idealist” had 
spent brilliant ingenuity in seeking to explain away. An 
interesting case is Hamlet’s reference in the third Soliloquy to 

"The bourn from which no traveller returns”. 

Yet he had just seen the ghost. Had he forgotten? If so, where 
was that overplus of intellectual energy, the ground of his tragic 
failure? Gervinus disposed of the difficulty easily enough: the 
“ghost” was merely a hallucination. But no school of criticism 
to-day accepts this naive imputation of modern rationalist belief to 
the Elizabethan playgoer. Not much more plausible is Kuno 
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Fischer’s explanation. Hamlet, he peremptorily declares, is entirely 
right ; no one returns in the body from the other world ; but the 
ghost is a bodiless spirit. And this “ spirit ” has given him some 
rather detailed information about the country which he now calls 
undiscovered ”. 

From such laboured trifling, modern criticism, whether of the 
psychological or of the realist school, turns impatiently away, and 
with justice. We recognize with a clearness which marks a definite 
and substantial advance, that it is not only not imperative, as it 
might be in Racine, but wrong, to demand complete consistency in 
the Shakesperean drama. The psychological analyst of Hamlet’s 
mental history has no difficulty in explaining it here. The man 
who had surmised in the previous scene (ii. 2) that — 

“ the spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil ; and the devil . . . perhaps, 

Out of my weakness and my melancholy 
Abuses me to damn me,” — 

was not far removed from the mood in which he now quotes a 
familiar aphorism about death which Seneca had made a common- 
place of educated Elizabethan talk> But for the realist critic the 
ease is simpler still. Shakespeare was writing a play, not an ex- 
position of Hamlet’s personality; its successive scenes were steps 
in the plot, no doubt, but what the audience wanted first of all was 
a succession of telling situations, and this Shakespeare gave them, 
without curious questioning whether the effective detail of one scene 
squared strictly with the effective detail of another. The Ghost 
thrilled the whole house with piquant horror; the Senecan common- 
place flattered its more cultivated section with the zest of a literary 
allusion; but no one thought of inquiring whether the two kinds of 
satisfaction thus experienced could logically be enjoyed together. 
This way of regarding such discrepancies was endorsed, nearly a 
century ago, by no less a critic than Goethe, when, as S chucking 
points out, he remarked to Eckermann {Conversations with Goethe, 
18th April, 1827), that Shakespeare makes his persons say on 
every occasion just what is proper, effective, and good in precisely 
that situation, without much anxious care or calculation -whether 
these words might possibly contradict some other passage Such 
contradictions are to be found; but Goethe’s words imply, what 
none knew better, that far from disturbing the unity of dramatic 
impression, they may be taken up into it and enrich it. 

1 “ITnde non nnquam remeavit ullus ” 
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There is another kind of seeming incoherence, to which Stoll and 
others have called attention, which does not arise from compliance 
with the tastes of the audience at all, but from the poet’s naive over- 
indulgence of his own. A mechanically rigid criticism will find 
countless passages out of apparent keeping with the character of 
the speakers ; a more imaginative and supple criticism will interpret 
most of them as expressive of changing moods in a rich or shifting 
personality. But some remain in which even idealists like Bradley 
admit that Shakespeare’s poetry or his wit has simply rushed in, 
overpowering the control of his dramatic sense. 

§ 5. But more fundamental questions than that of “ inconsistency ” influence of 
are raised by Professor Stoll. We read Shakespeare’s tragedies, and T?adit1L: 
especially we read Hamlet, deeply imbued with ideals of tragedy lobertson 
derived not from the Elizabethans but from Aristotle. We assume 
that the hero ” of tragedy will conform to the subtle Aristotelian 
(but thoroughly un-English) demand that he shall be gravely at 
fault. We rule out, as he did, the '‘perfect” hero. Did the Eliza- 
bethan audience entertain these ideas about tragedy ? Would it have 
understood Bradley’s analysis, developed from Aristotle and Hegel, 
of the tragedy of Shakespeare ? And if it would not, are we en- 
titled to assume that Shakespeare gave it what it would not under- 
stand ? The doctrine of playwright and audience here parts 
company abruptly with the doctrine of the autocratic creator. We 
know that the classic type of drama found ready acceptance only in 
courtly and academic circles, however keenly certain effective 
Senecan motives and situations, such as the Ghost and the call to 
revenge, may have been welcomed on the popular stage. To this 
audience, thinks Professor Stoll, the most congenial kind of hero 
was one after the pattern of the heroes of the romances of chivalry 
which were still eagerly read ; a champion whose adventures they 
could follow and exult in. Tamburlaine and Henry V were such 
heroes, and we see how this romantic bias, aided by national and 
Protestant pride, made a hero of King John. 

That Hamlet was meant to be, and understood as, such a hero, 
is then a plausible contention. For two centuries after his creation 
there is no trace of the Hamlet, so familiar to us, who fails by fatal 
irresolution, the “ tragic flaw ” in his own soul. The psychological 
morbid Hamlet is exclusively the discovery of the Komantic age. 

. . . The present Hamlet-theory arose and was developed far 
away from every tradition and echo of the stage, by professors 
in a country where the theatre was anathema, and by Goethe 
who saw in him a sentimental variation of his own Werther, and 
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who was completely ignorant of the conditions of the Elizabethan 
drama.’' 

And precisely these conditions, it is contended, urge a different 
interpretation of Hamlet. For here even more than elsewhere 
popular taste and theatrical precedent exercised a powerful 
control. Shakespeare was not using an obscure and insignificant 
story, as presently he did in Othello] he was refashioning an 
old play of extraordinary fame and popularity. The traditional 
outlines and incidents he was bound to keep, and he could not with- 
out peril alter the fundamental complexion of Hamlet’s character. 
It will thus become probable that the import of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet must be sought in characteristics which he shares with his 
predecessor ; that he is concerned in a deadly duel with his uncle, a 
personality not introduced to serve as a vulgar foil to the noble 
idealist, but as a mighty opposite, very nearly his match; that 
Hamlet’s delay, without which the play would collapse, is not the re- 
sult of weakness and irresoluteness, but, as in the old Hamlet, of 
hedging and finesse ; and that the parts of the action in which he 
shows these qualities most decisively, as in his sharp practice on the 
voyage to England, are not rude episodic survivals, but of the very 
stuff of the Shakesperean Hamlet. On these lines a scene, like that 
in his father’s closet after the play, the meaning of which is still in 
debate, becomes perfectly clear. Hamlet decides to spare the King, 
not because he is irresolute and snatches at a plausible pretext for 
inaction, but for the very reason that he gives. There is a defect 
in the drama, of course, but it is only as our technique is imposed on 
the drama that this is turned into a tragic defect in the hero 

We cannot here enter into Mr. Stoll’s explanation of the solilo- 
quies, on which the modern psychological interpretation of Hamlet 
has always principally been based. The case of Othello and 
Macbeth and King Lear, where we possess Shakespeare’s immediate 
source, and can measure with some accuracy the enormous trans- 
formation which his creative energy effected, lends little support to 
the view that what he did in Hamlet was mainly to clothe in his 
incomparable language the situations, motives, and characters of 
Thomas Kyd. 

A view, analogous at certain points, has been put forward with his 
usual incisiveness by Mr, J. M, Robertson in The Problem of Hamlet 
That that problem remains unsolved is the fault solely, he contends, 
of the philosophizing bent of our criticism. We fail to find a 
formula for his “ soul ” because he is an imperfect amalgam of two 
souls. The Hamlet of tradition and the Hamlet of Shakespeare’s 
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own design, overlap and partly efface each other. But Mr. Robertson, 
unlike Mr. Stoll, holds the irresolute Hamlet to be the Hamlet of 
Shakespeare, and the resolute, “ heroic ’’ Hamlet to be that of his 
predecessor, imperfectly effaced. That Shakespeare, at the height 
of his art, did not efface him completely must be laid to the charge 
of the extraordinarily popular old play which he could not w^holly 
adopt and was not at liberty entirely to throw over. He wished to 
make the Prince a refined and subtle Elizabethan. But he had 
to keep the action in all essentials. The revenge of the original 
“barbaric” Hamlet was delayed because the King was simply too 
well guarded to be got at. “ The revenge of the refined Hamlet 
must be delayed as was that of the barbaric Hamlet, without the 
original reason — that is, the inability to get at the King. To motive 
this hesitation, Shakespeare injects into the Prince implicit pes- 
simism but it is insufficient ”, for he leaves matter standing “ which 
conflicts with the solution of pessimism”. It is certainly probable 
that incomplete assimilation of old matter to new, or new to old, 
cannot be dispensed with in the final interpretation of Hamlet. 

§ 6. The “ historical ” method of interpretation, which finds the winstaniey 
key to Shakespeare’s characterization in the tastes, interests, and 
preoccupations of his audience, has been pursued to further de- 
velopments more recently, with much labour and scholarship, by 
Miss L. Winstaniey. In her Hamlet and the Scottish Succession 
(1921) she attempted to show that Shakespeare wrote for an audi- 
ence absorbed in the question then (1601--2) in suspense — whether 
James, son of Mary of Scotland, would succeed Elizabeth — and that 
he deliberately designed the play as an “allegory”, its real subject 
being the murder of Mary’s first husband (Darnley) by her second 
(Bothwell) a generation before. Hamlet thus stood for James, her 
son by Darnley — except where, for the better congruence of the 
allegory, he had to symbolize a contemporary favourite, the Earl 
of Essex. Miss Winstaniey quotes at length the correspondence in 
which Elizabeth cavalierly enough took the Prince to task for 
delaying to avenge his father’s murder ; and it may be allowed that 
the comparison of James VI with Hamlet would bo by no means so 
grotesque in 1602 to Englishmen not yet familiar with him, as it 
is to a posterity for whom the first Stuart King has been re- 
morselessly drawn by Gardiner and Scott. But the parallel, often 
suggested before, remains too remote to justify the view that it was 
intended. Shakespeare and the audience were doubtless acquainted 
with the Darnley tragedy, then almost a generation old; it was 
part of the common stock of story which floated in the fringes of 
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his mind as of theirs. But from that common consciousness of an 
old story to the proposition that Shakespeare deliberately used it 
to drive home a modern political application is a long step, which 
neither Miss Winstanley's reasoning nor her facts by any means 
enables us to take. The Elizabethan playgoer went to hear a play, 
not a political pamphlet, and the author of Hamlet and Macbeth 
and King Lear (the subjects of a more recent essay by the same 
writer on the same lines) wrote out of an experience of thought 
and passion not to be explained by the hopes and fears of politics. 
If, moreover, political allegory was what Shakespeare offered, he 
missed his mark, when at the very height of his powers and artistry, 
more egregiously than any novice, for not a shred of evidence re- 
mains that anyone who saw or read the play guessed what he 
meant. 


(iii) The Sonnets 

§ 1. One of the most substantial additions made to Shakesperean 
study during our period is the fresh light thrown upon the Sonnets 
by the comparative study of the European sonnet of the sixteenth 
century. The exploration of this field is due to the initiative, and 
in great part to the researches, of Sir Sidney Lee. It bore, in two 
important ways, upon the interpretation of Shakespeare. First, it 
showed the dependence, to a quite unsuspected degree, of the English 
sonnet upon French, and thence, but as a rule not directly, upon 
Italian, models. Petrarch was ultimately the master of the whole 
vast company of sonneteers; his motives, situations, allusions, and 
phrasing can be discerned in all ramifications of the school in Italy, 
France, and England alike. And further, this derivative character 
of a vast majority of the sonnets does much, if not quite so much 
as Lee thinks, to invalidate whatever claim they make (and many 
made no such claim) to be outpourings of sincere emotion, to be 
taken at their face value. Lee showed convincingly how many of 
the reputable sonneteers of England were only following a colleague 
in France when they bewailed their mistress’s absence, or tossed on 
a sleepless couch, or called on the cold moon for sympathy, or de- 
nounced the cruelty of “a dark lady”, or were wrung by the rival 
claims of love and friendship, or protested that in all this they were 
original and spontaneous — “no pickpurse of another’s wit”, as 
Drayton sang, in a line borrowed from Sidney, who had himself 
borrowed it (Lee, Life, p. I7l n.), 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets, though easily surpassing all the rest in 
lyric splendour, certainly show no disposition to refrain from the 
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use of this rich mass of “ conventional ” material. But Lee assumes 
too readily that the use of a convention is incompatible with fresh 
and spontaneous feeling. All art employs convention. The fourteen 
lines and exact rhyme-scheme of the sonnet are conventions, ac- 
cepted from his predecessors by the most impassioned poet who 
uses the sonnet at all. What is certain, as has been especially 
emphasized by Prof. Alden in his edition (1908), is that Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets stand out in many important respects, both of content and 
treatment, from all the other sonnet-sequences of the time. Lee 
does not dwell upon this matter, but he thinks it likely that three 
groups of Shakespeare’s Sonnets possess “ autobiographic ” quality, 
some external evidence of the facts being in these cases available, 
(i) The preliminary group (1-17) addressed to a patron, entreat- 
ing him to marry, and also (ii) those, forming the bulk of the 
collection, where a man is addressed in terms of ardent friend- 
ship, both had as their object the young Earl of Southampton, 
to whom, nearly at the same time (1594) Shakespeare dedicated, 
in not dissimilar language, The Rape of Liicrece. (iii) The 
intrigue sonnets (especially 40-2, 132-3, 144) indicate betrayal 
of the poet by his mistress and his friend. This conflict of 
“love” and “friendship” was a hackneyed theme, but a con- 
temporary poem of precisely this date, Willohie His Avisa (1594) 
introduces a certain “ W. S.”, an “old player”, to whom “Willobie” 
recounts his unsuccessful wooing of “Avisa”, as one “who not long 
before had tried the courting of the like passion, and was now 
newly recovered of the like infection”. The fair chance that “ W. S.” 
thus described is Shakespeare weighs sufBciently with Lee, and 
may rightly weigh with us, to justify belief that the intrigue, 
however “conventional”, was not wholly unreal. His final con- 
clusion, however, is a somewhat surprising compound of triumphant 
scepticism and unreasonable credulity. “The sole biographical 
inference which is deducible with full confidence from the ‘Sonnets’ 
is that, at one time in his career, Shakespeare, like the majority of 
his craft, disdained few weapons of flattery in an endeavour to 
monopolize the bountiful patronage of a young man of rank.” 
Here is realism in the ascendant indeed, and the whole theory of 
convention and literary artifice cast to the winds ! The glorious 
utterances about love and the “marriage of true minds”, about the 
preciousness of friends, about the immortality of poetry, are sonnet- 
eering commonplaces touched to new beauty by an uncommonly 
clever pen; but the passages of abject flattery came straight from 
his heart ! 
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The primrose path of autobiographical interpretation, upon 
which Lee set a somewhat reluctant foot, has never, during the 
past century, lacked eager votaries. It has undoubtedly, during 
the past thirty years, been the line of approach to the Sonnets most 
pertinaciously and ingeniously pursued. An argument for its 
prima facie justification has been drawn, as we saw in a previous 
section (III, i, § 6), and by a critic little inclined to emphasize their 
biographical aspect, from the obvious imperfections of this sonnet- 
sequence if taken as made-up story. But little of definite value 
has yet emerged from these speculations, and it will suffice for the 
purpose of the present outline to mention the recent elaborate 
attempt of a representative twentieth-century scholar, also already 
noticed in a previous section, Mr. A. Acheson, in his book on 
Shakespeare's Sonnet Story (1922), to reconstruct in fresh and 
ample detail, but unfortunately, also, with plentiful resort to 
conjectural surmise, the personal background of these enigmatic 
but inexhaustibly fascinating, and at their highest reach unsur- 
passably beautiful, poems. 
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Bale, Coriol 29 xii. 76 

Baleful, 1 Hen. VI. 262 ii. 169 

Balk, Shrew, 27 lii. 194 

Balk’d; 1 Hen. IV. 30 v. 240 

Ballad, etymology of; As Y. L. 

fiS vii. 167 

reference to a lost; Tw. Nt. 

102 vii. 244 

And will he not come again; 

Haml. 508 ix 250 

Come live with me, &c ; Merry 

W. 82 VI. 249 

Fortune, my foe! Hen, V. 

ISO vi. 169 

King and the Beggar, Love’s 

L. 24 i. 65 

of Sir Lancelot du Lake ; 2 

Hen IV. 164 vi. 76 

of the boy and the mantle; 

2 Hen IV. 167 vi. 76 

Ballast; Errors, 88 i. 115 

Balthazar, name of; Ado, 145. .vii. 74 

song of; Ado, 145 . . . .vii 74 

Banbury cheese; Merry W. 8 . .vi. 244 

Band = bond, Rich II 28 iv. 66 

Bandogs, 2 Hen. VI. 91 h. 255 

Bandy, to; As Y. L. 164 vii 178 

Lear, 101 x. 168 

Banishment, ^egiance in; Rich. 

11.81 iv. 70 

Bank’d; John, 283 v. 85 

Banquet; Ant. 166 xi. 248 

Rich. II. 67 iv. 69 

= dessert; Sonn. 117 .. . xiv. 102 

authentic account of (Spin- 

elli’s); Hen VIIL 107 .. . . xiu. 165 
Banquo, murder of; Macb (iii.l),xi. 72 
Bar=harrier; Hen. V. 265... . vi. 177 

Barbason; Hen. V. 92 vi 164 

Barber’s shop, forfeits in; Meas. 

207 X. 77 

Bar’d (of the beard); Meas. 173 . .x. 74 
Bard of Ireland; Rich III. 479.. iv. 223 
Bardolph, name of; Hen. V. 84 vi. 163 
Bare = bare-faced; Conol. 287. xii 97 
Barefoot to India; Troil, 32 viii. 282 

Bargulus; 2 Hen VL 238 li. 268 

Bai-kloughly Castle ; Rich. II. 

198 iv 80 

Barnacles; Temp. 215 xiii. 259 

Barnet, battle of; 3 Hen. VI. 

309 iii 88 

Barrabas, spellingof ; Merch. 306, v. 171 

Barren; Mids. Nt. 171 in 269 

Barricadoes; Tw. Nt, 263.. . . vii. 258 
Bartholomew boar-pig; 2 Hen. 

IV. 187 vi 78 

Base; Love’s L 4... . i. 63 

bid the; Two Gent. 22 i. 166 

(court); Rich. II. 237 iv. 83 

Bases, pair of ; Per. 109 ..x. 267 

I Basilisco-like; John, 69, . — . v. 64 
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Basilisk- Cymlb. 133 xii 185 Beaufort, death of; 2 Hen. VI 215, ii. 265 Bestows himself; As Y L. 150 vii. 177 

Basilisks 1 Hen. IV. 124 v 249 Beauteous; 2 Heii. VI. 277. . ii 272 Bestride; 2Hen. IV. 59. .. . vi. 70 

Hen’ V. 264. . - vi. 177 Beautified, Haml. 227 ix. 222 Beteem, Mids. Nt 22 iii. 256 

superstition as to , 2 Hen. Beauty (punmngly), 1 Hen. IV. Betrothal, ceremony of; Tw. Ht. 

VI 185 11 263 47 v 242 288 vii. 255 

Bastard, applied to Biutus, 2 Beaver; 3 Hen VI, 39 in. 68 John, 119 v. 69 

Hen. VI 245 . • • H 26S Troil. 83. viii 236 kiss of; Two Gent. 39 i. 167 

expansion of character of; Become, Two Gent 97 . ... i. 172 Rich. II 289 iv. 87 

John 32... V. 61 is, 3 Hen VI 111 . ... in 73 Shrew, 120, . . . iii. 202 

on foreign travel, John, note Becomed (love); Romeo, 172. .. ii 74 Better’d; Haml. 628 . - ix. 260 

55 . V. 63 Bedfellow; Hen V. 103 . . vi 165 Bettei ton’s version, Haml 44. ix. 207 

reconiitioii of Arthur’s claim; Bedford, Duke of , death of ; 1 Hen Bevel = slanting; Sonn. 314 xiv 111 

John, 2'51 . . v. 82 VI. 170 . . . .ii. 158 Bevis of Southampton; Hen. VIII. 

soliloquy of, John, 49. . .v 63 Bed-hangmgs, 2 Hen. IV. 135. vi. 74 37 xiii 159 

=wine, 1 Hen IV. 143 . . v. 250 Bedlam, 2 Hen. VI. 318 li 276 Bevy (of ladies); Hen. VIII. 

Meas. 135 . . x. 71 John, 85 . v. 66 108 xiii. 166 

Bastardy,” Jul Ores. 107.. .. viii 67 beggars; Lear, 214 ... . x. 176 Bewailed guilt; Sonn 95 xiv. 101 

Bastinado, As Y. L 163. . . vii. 178 Bed of death, stage arrangement; Be with, to, Coriol. 210 xii. 91 

Batch; Troil 2S4 . viii. 252 Romeo, 215 ii. 77 Beyond the moon; Tit. A 124 .xii. 256 

Bate (of a hawk), Hen V. 195 vi. 170 Bed of Ware; Tw. Ht 180. ..vii. 249 Bias, term in bowls; Lear, 81 ..x. 167 

Bated; All’sWl. 63 . viii 148 Bed-work (as adj ); Tioil. 73 viii. 235 Troil. 50 viii 233 

Bat-fowlmg; Temp. 114 xiii. 251 Beef, eater of , Tw. Nt. 28. . vii 239 sphered, Troil. 255 . viii. 250 

Bath’d 1 Hen IV 256 ... .v. 269 productive of melancholy, Bible, passage from Trench ver- 

Batlet,’ As Y L 46 vii. 165 Shrew, 160 in ‘205 sion; Hen. V. 194 vi. 170 

Battalia, Rich. Ill 590 . . iv 232 Beefs, Merch. 107 v. 157 Bickeiings; 2 Hen. YI. 44 . ...li. 260 

Battel of Alcazar (Peele’s), refer- Beef-witted, Troil. 93 ... viii. 237 Bid=bore; Rich. III. 539 iv. 228 

enceto, 2 Hen. IV. 178 ... .vi. 77 Bees of Hybla; Jul. Caes 243 vin. 79 Biddy, Tw. Nt 213 vii. 250 

Batten, to, Coriol. 248 xii. 94 Beetle, shard-boine, Macb. 145, xi. 74 Bid the base, Two Gent, 22 — i. 166 

Haml. 417 . . .ix 242 Before me, 0th. 191 ix. 99 Bigamy; Rich III. 444 iv. 220 

Battery, make a; Per 273 . x 272 Beg, to, Love’s L 200 i 67 Bilboes, Haml. 588 ix. 257 

Battle = army; Troil. 172. . viii. 243 Beggar, The, and the King; Rich Bill (against clergy), Hen. V. 36, vi. 160 

mam, 3 Hen. VI 36 . . in. 67 II 309 iv. 88 (pumiingly); Tim, 103 xi. 152 

Bauble, fool’s; All’sWl 175 viii 166 Beggars, whipp'd; Per. 98 x. 256 Billiards, Aiit. 135 xi. 247 

Bawbling, Tw. Nt. 276. ...vii. 254 Beguile the times; Macb. 62 . xi. 66 Bills, to set up; Ado, 8 vii. 61 

Bawds, rings worn by; Love’s L. Behave (transitively); Tim. lOS, xi. 152 theft of; Ado, 212 vii. 83 

209 ... 1 . 68 Behaviours, All’sWl. 49 .. viii. 147 on their necks; As Y. L. 14, vii. 161 

Bay, term in architecture; Meas. Jul. Cars. 36 vni. 61 Bird, 3 Hen. VI. 830 lii, 90 

67. X. 65 Beholding, Hen VIII. 111. xiii 166 Temp. 207 xiii 268 

chase to the, Rich. 11.184. .iv. 79 Jul. Cms. 189 .... vni. 74 Bird-bolt, Ado, 10 vii. 61 

Bay’d; Mids Nt. 234 lii. 275 wild in my, Per. 295 . . x. 274 Love’s L. 109 i. 61 

Baynard’s Castle; Rich. Ill 402 iv. 217 “ Be it known unto,”&c ; As Y. L. Birthdora; Macb 209 xi. 80 

Bay-trees withered; Rich II. 15 vii. 161 Bissom; Coriol 104 xii 82 

188 iv. 70 Bell, book, and candle, John, Bisson, Coriol. 188 .xii, 90 

Beached; Mids. Nt. 90 . , . . lii. 262 160. v. 73 Haml. 280 ix. 229 

Beadle to her sin; John, 86 .. v. 66 Bell in Cyprus, 0th. 97 ix, 86 Bite the thumb; Romeo, 7.. . ii 62 

Beads; Rich. III. 428 . . . iv. 219 Bellman, Macb 99 xi. 69 Bitter business, Haml 384 .. ..ix. 239 

Beadsman; Two Gent. 4 i 164 Bellona’s bridegroom; Macb 16, xi 62 Black; Ado, 175 vii 79 

Beak (of ship), Temp. 53 . xin. 245 Bellows-mender; Mids Nt. 51 in, 258 Love’s L. 132 i. 62 

Beam=spear, Troil. 329. ... vni. 256 Bells (m morns -dance), 2 Hen damn’d as, John, 248... . v. 82 

Bear (bay’d), Mids. Nt, 234 ...lii. 275 VI. 181 ii. 262 Blackberry; Troil. 324 viii. 256 

to, 3 Hen VI. 299. ... in. 88 match’d like; Mids. Nt. 237, lii. 276 Black lines; Sonn. 166 xiv 104 

lugg’d; 1 Hen. IV. 54 . . v. 243 shake his (of a hawk); 3 Hen. Black-Monday; Merch. 168.. ..v 160 

Bear a brain; Romeo, 40.. . . ii. 64 VI 46 lii. 68 Blacks(mournmggarment3); Wmt. 

coldly, to, Ado, 206 vii. 82 Bel’s priests; Ado, 227 vii. 84 T. 18 xiii. 66 

Beard, courtier’s; As Y. L. 178. .vn. 179 Belt (of rule); Macb. 242 xi. 83 Bladed; Macb. 193 xi. 78 

Beards of Witches; Macb, 29. . xi 64 Bench (punmngly), Romeo, 89. li. 68 Blank=inark; Wmt. T. 68. ...xiii. 68 

Bear-herd; Ado, 82 vii. 68 Bending; Hen V. 287 vi. 178 =mark; Lear, 43 x. 164 

Bear in hand, to; Shrew, 140 . ni. 204 Bends (of a ship); Ant. 119 xi. 246 (of danger); Troil 217.. . .viii. 248 

to; Meas 46 x 63 Bend up; Mach. 88 xi. 68 charters; Rich. II. 101.... iv, 72 

Bears (armorial); 3 Hen. VI. 341, in. 91 Benedick, character of; Ado, Blanket; Macb. 00 xi. 66 

howcaught, JuLCies.ll4, vni. 67 100 vii. 70 Blank verse occurring in rhymed 

killed by horses; Tim. 174, xi. 166 influenceof Beatrice on; Ado, passage; Rich. II. 66 .iv, 69 

Bcar-whelp, unlick’d; 3 Hen. VI. 307 vu. 93 Blaspheme: Macb. 217 xi. 80 

210 hi. 80 in love; Ado, 36 vu. 63 Blazon; Ado, 128 vii. 73 

Beatcd; Sonn. 152 xiv 104 phase of character; Ado, Bleared (the eye); Shrew, 201.. iii, 208 

Beat on (of a hawk); 2 Hen. VI. 163 vii. 77 Blossed-fair; Sonn. 225 xiv. 107 

99 ii. 250 Benefit of clergy; 2 Hen VI. 274, li. 272 Blessing of room; Mids. Nt. 290, iii. 280 

Beatrice, apology of; Ado, 133 .vii. 73 Benevolences; Rich 11.137 iv. 75 Blind-woims; Mids. Nt. 133.. iii. 266 

^ — banter of; Ado, 163... . vii. 77 Bent, the very; Ado, 290.. ...vii. 91 Blister’d breeches; Hen. VIII. 

Benedick’s censure on ; Ado, BenVemito; Shrew, 68 m. 197 103 xiii. 166 

112 vii. 7l Bergomask; Mids. 3Ht. 284 xii. 279 Bloat=hloated; Haml 436 ix. 244 

ferocity of; Ado, 303 vii. 93 Berkley; Rich. II. 163 iv. 77 Block (figuratively); Ado, 117.. vii. 72 

intensity of passion of ; Ado, Bermootlies; Temp. 61 xiii. 246 (figuratively); Lear, 374.,.. x. 188 

299 vii. 92 Bernardo, anomaly of challenge by; —(for hats); Ado, 19 vii. 62 

soliloquy of; Ado, 185.. .vii. 80 Haml. 1 ix. 202 Blockish; Troil. 90 .viii. 286 

Beaufoit, Cardinal, character of; Bertram’s father, character of; Blood; Jul Cses. 28 viii, 60 

2 Hen. VI. 218. ii. 260 All's Wl. 26 viii. 145 -passion; Sonn, 278 xiv. 110 

dramatically considered; 2 Beshrew; Mids. Nt. 137 lii. 266 sssensuality; Ado, 107. ...vii. 71 

Hen. VI. 218 ii. 266 Besort; 0th. 68 ix. 83 prince of; Troil. 196 viii, 246 

— — - historically considered; 2 Bespeak=speakto; Haml.231..ix. 222 — supposed reference to circix- 

Hen. VL218 ii. 266 Bespioe; Wint. T. 87 xiii. 66 lation of; Jul. Gees. 123., . ..Viii. 68 
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Blood-bolter’d; Macb. 201 xi. 79 

Blood-drinking; 2 Hen. VI 186, ii 263 
Blood of witches, superstition as 

to; 1 Hen VI. 101 n. 151 

Bloody = cruel. Per. 80 x. 254 

flag; Conol. 107 xii 83 

Blots (m doubtful sense); John, 

77 V. 65 

Blow nails together; Shrew, 34, m. 195 
Blue ciicles(of eye); Lucr. 112, xiv. 57 
Blue-ey’d; Temp. 69 ... xiii. 247 

Blue- veined violets ; V enus, 13, xiv. 23 

Blurted out; Per. 241 x. 269 

Boar as crest of Bichard III.; 

Eichardlll 621 iv. 235 

Boaided, Ado, 101 vii. 70 

Boar’s Head Tavern; 1 Hen IV. 

133 V. 249 

Bob; As Y. L. 62 vii. 166 

to = to cheat; Troil 161 .viii. 242 

Boccaccio, adherence to story of ; 

Cymb. 326 xii. 198 

Bocchus; Ant. 216 xi. 253 

Bodg’d; 3 Hen VI. 95 iii. 72 

Bodkin; Haml. 308 ix. 232 

Body, used colloquially; As Y. L. 

158 vii. 178 

Body of Suffolk brought on stage , 

2 Hen VI. 248 n. 269 

Bohemia, maritime ; Wint. T. 

104 xiii. 71 

Boliun, Edward ; Hen. VIII. 

129 xiii. 168 

Boiled (brains); Mids. Nt 247 .iii. 276 

Boist’rous, John, 197 v. 77 

Boitine; Merry W. 37 vi 246 

Bolden’d; Hen. VIII. 74 xiii. 162 

Bolingbroke, banishment of, Rich. 

II. 84 IV 71 

popularity of; Rich. II. 99. iv 71 

proposed marriage of; Rich. 

11.129 iv. 74 

perfidy of; Rich. II 234. iv 83 

sentence on; Rich. II. 73. .iv. 70 

(the sorcerer), 2 Hen. VI. 

128 li. 259 

Bolins, Per. 163 x 263 

Boll’n; Lucr. 101 xiv. 56 

Bolted, Coriol 200 xii. 91 

Bolting-hutch; 1 Hen. IV. 185 .v. 253 

Bombard; Temp. 129 xiii 252 

Bombards, Hen. VIII 277... xiii. 183 

Bombast; 0th. 3 ix. 77 

Bon d= obligation; All’s Wl. 50, viii. 147 
Bond5= claims on; Sonn. 215. xiv. 107 

of death; Cymb 17 xii. 177 

Bone-ace; Shrew, 62 ui. 196 

Bones, young; Lear, 236 x. 178 

Bonneted, CorioL 137 xii. 86 

Book=re^ster; Sonn. 299 . . xiv. Ill 

beggar’s; Hen. VIII. 53 . xiii. 161 

to, Hen.V. 248 vi. 176 

Bookish; 2 Hen. VI. 55 ii. 251 

Book of words; Ado, 53 vii. 65 

Books, in your; Ado, 20 vii. 62 

■ for good manners; As Y. L. 

182 vii. 180 

Boot = compensation ; Rich, III. 

606 IV. 225 

with, Measure, 93 ... . x. 68 

Booth (the elder), stage-device; 

0th. 150 ix, 93 

stage-device (in, 3. 369, &c.); 

0th. 161 ix. 95 

Booth (Edwin), stage-direction (lii. 

4. 270); Lear, 270 x. 181 

stage-device (li. 1. 156); 

0th. 84 ix. 85 

Borachio and Margaret; Ado, 

206 vii. 82 

Ado, 139 vii. 73 

202 
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Borachio and Margaret, etymology 

of. Ado, 223 . vii. 84 

Bores, verb used figuratively; Hen. 

VIII. 54 xiii 161 

Borrow’d passion; Per. 249 x. 270 
Borrowei’scap, 2Hen. IV. 148 vi. 75 

Bosky; 1 Hen IV. 279 v. 261 

Bosom, Mids. Nt. 136 in 266 

=heart, Mids. 1^19 iii. 255 

=love; Leal, 60 x, 165 

= pocket; Two Gent. 63... i. 169 

(figuratively); Coriol. 188. xii. 90 

asveib, Hen. VIII. 51.. .xm 161 

of my conscience; Hen VIII. 

165 xiii, 170 

Bosoms interchained = heart, 

Com pi. 27 xiv 124 

Bosworth, battle of; Rich. HI. 

640 IV. 237 

Botcher; Coriol. 108 . ..xii. 83 

Bottle of hay; Mids Nt 221 . lii 2'74 
Bottled spider. Rich. III. 139 iv 194 
Bottom, name of , Mids Nt 40..iii. 257 

ambition of; Mids Nt. 56..iii. 259 

dream of, Mids Nt 241. . lii. 276 

reputation of , Mids Nt.243,iii. 276 

and the ballad, Mids. Nt 

242 lii. 276 

humour of; Mids Nt. 2G9..iii 278 

Bottom = ship; Merch. 16 v 150 

Bought and sold; Errors, 67. . . i. 113 
Bounding, as simile. Rich II. 54, iv 68 
Bourbon, courage of, Hen.V. 243, vi 176 

(historical allusion); 3 Hen. 

VI. 234 iii. 82 

Bow-string (cut), Ado, 188 . vii 80 

Bow-strings (cut); Mids. Nt 62, iii 259 
Boy (m contempt); Coriol. 327. xii. 100 

Rich II. 259 iv 86 

Romeo, 108 ii. 69 

Ado, 337 vii 99 

Boy-queller; Troil. 336 viii 256 

Boys, file of; Hen. VIII. 273 xiii. 182 

m women’s parts; As Y. L. 

25 vii 162 

As Y. L. 192, 194.. . vii 181 

Brabantio’s warning; 0th 62... ix 83 

Brabble, Tw. Nt. 277 vii. 254 

Brabbler; Troil. 295 viii. 253 

Brace (in unusual sense); Romeo, 

234.. li. 78 

Brach, 1 Hen IV. 212 v. 266 

Troil 103 viii 238 

lady the; Lear, 107 x 169 

Braggarts, accent on. Ado, 340, vii. 99 

assumption of warlike dress, 

Ado, 343 vii. 99 

Braid; All’s Wl 151 viii. 154 

Brainford; Merry W. 131 vi 252 

Brains (as plural); Lear, 150. ..x 171 
Brakenbury(m prison scene); Rich. 

III. 176 iv 197 

Brandon, Sir W'illiara, Rich. Ill 

592 iv. 232 

Brass=6ms; Hen. V, 236 .. ..vi. 175 

Brass, in (metaphorically); Troil. 

67 viii. 234 

Bravery, Cymb. 144 xii. 186 

Brawl = dance; Love’s L. 63 .. . i. 67 

Braz’d; Haml. 407 ix. 241 

Breaks; Meas. 65 x. 64 

Break up; 1 Hen. VI. 81 ii. 149 

to; Love’s L. 85 i 59 

with; Ado, 64 vii 65 

Breast 5= voice; Tw. Nt 86. ...vii. 243 
Breath = relaxation; Troil. 138, viii. 241 

=life; Per. 87 X. 255 

= speech; John, 139 v. 71 

Breathe; 3 Hen. VI. 196 hi. 79 

Breath’d; Love’s L. 212 i. 68 

Tim. 6 xi. 145 
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Breather; Ant. 199 xi 251 

Brecknock Castle; Rich. Ill 483, iv. 223 
Bred=harbomed, Sonn 282 xiv llO 
Breech, to wear the, 3 Hen. VI 

321 iii. 89 

Breech’d, Macb 119 xi. 7l 

Breeches, blister’d; Hen. VIII. 

103 xm 165 

Bieeching; Sinew, 100 in. 201 

Breed = to increase; Merch 93. v 156 

(for metal); Meich 100... v. 157 

to (of interest); Sonn. 16.. xiv 96 

Breeze; Troil. note 54 . . . viii 234 
Brewer’s house; 1 Hen. IV. 231 v 257 
Brib’d buck; Merry W. 175 . ..vi. 254 
Bride-bed, blessing of; Mids. Nt. 

287 lii 280 

Bridegroom, custom of waking; 

Merch 9 ... v. 150 

Bridewell, king’s palace at; Hen. 

VIII. 106 xiii 166 

Bridge (London) traitors’ heads on, 

Rich. III. 338 iv 211 

Brief= document; All’s Wl 98,viii 151 

= a list; Mids. Nt 252 . ni 277 

to be; Mids. Nt. 255 iii. 277 

Biiefiy, Coriol 72 xii 79 

Brmded; Macb 180 xi. 77 

Bring in sense ; Sonn. 93. . xiv. 101 

yom* hand, <fec ; Tw Nt. 

26 vii. 239 

Brock; Tw. Nt. 145 vii. 247 

Broil = war; Macb. 4 xi 61 

Broken music; As Y. L. 17 . ..vii. 161 

Hen. V. 276 vi. 178 

Troil. 159 viii 242 

Brokers; Haml. 104 ix. 214 

Brooch’d; Ant 337 xi 262 

Brook, name of; Mer^ W. 59. vi. 247 
Brooke’s poem, deviation from; 

Romeo, 209 li. 76 

Broom; Temp. 190 xiii 257 

Temp 14 xiii. 242 

Brother = fellow-man; Meas 83, x. 67 
Brow (figuratively); 2 Hen VI. 

338 li. 278 

Browning’s Red Cotton Night-cap 

Countiy, parallel in ; Haml. 

391 IX. 240 

Soliloquy of the Spanish 

Cloister, parallel in; Haml 

400 IX 241 

Biownist; Tw. Nt. 186 vii. 249 

Brown paper; Meas. 175.. .. x. 75 

Bruise (figuratively); Ado, 331, vii 98 

inward, 1 Hen. IV. 72 v 246 

Bruising arms; 1 Hen. IV. 226, ..v. 257 

irons; Rich. III. 611 iv. 234 

Bruit; Troil, 346 viii 257 

Brush (of time); 2 Hen. VI. 338, ii 278 
Brutus’ bastard hand; 2 Hen. VI. 

245 h. 268 

hypocrisy of; Jul. Cses. 

110 vhi 67 

as a popular leader; Jul Cses. 

110 viii, 67 

trustfulness of; Jul. Cses. 

164 viii. 72 

as an orator; Jul. Cses. 

182. viii. 74 

character of; Jul. Cses. 90,viii. 65 

parentage of; 2 Hen. VI. 

245 ii.268 

Buckingham, accusation against; 

Hen. VHI 94 xiii. 164 

trial of; Hen. VIII. 119. xiii. 167 

histrionic hypocrisy of; Rich. 

III. 383, iv. 215; 416, iV. 218 

execution of; R. III. 671 . .iv. 231 

Buclde, to (metaphorically); Macb. 

242 xi. 83 
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Buckle with; 3 Hen. VI 97 . hi 72 
Bucklersbury; Meriy W. 96 . vi. 250 
Buck of the first head; Love’s L. 

92 1 59 

Budget, rhyme to ; Wint. T 

125 xiii. 73 

Buff jerkin; 1 Hen IV. 51... v 243 

Bug; 3 Hen. VI. 305 lii 88 

Wint T. 92 xiii. 70 

Bugs; Haml 595 . . ix 258 

Building, holds his, tfcc. ; Per 

108 ... X. 257 

Bullc=the body; Haml 202 ix 220 

=proj’ectiug stall; 0th. 230.. ix. 103 

the body, Bich III 16G iv. 197 

Bulks = projecting stalls; Coiiol. 

125.. . .... xii 84 

Bullen, Sir Thomas; Hen. VIII. 

note 116 xiii 167 

Bully; Mids. Nt. 144 ... . iii. 2G7 

Temp 243. ... . xiii 260 

Bunch-back'd; Bich III 140 iv. 195 
Bunchof grapes, the; Meas. 62 x. 65 
Buoy’d up, Lear, 319 . x 184 

Burbage, allusion to, Haml 51 ix. 208 

Haml. 631 ix. 260 

Burden (of song), As Y. L 94 .vii. 171 
Burghers; As Y. L, 34 . . .vii. 164 
Burgonet, 2 Hen VI. 326 ... ii 276 
Burgundy, Duchess of, 3 Hen. VI. 

128 . lii. 75 

Duke of, alliance with Hen. 

VI.; 1 Hen. VI 171 li. 158 

secession of; 1 Hen. VI. 

187 ii IGO 

appeal to; 1 Hen VI. 172 .li. 158 

Burial, ceremonial custom at a; 

Wint. T. 188 xiii 177 

Burleigh, Lord^Polonms; Haml 

90 IX. 212 

Burn blue; Bich III. 627 iv. 236 

Burnet; Hen V. 267 vi. 177 

Burs (figuratively), Troil. 182,viii. 244 
Burton-heath; Shrew, 12 . ni. 193 

Bury, to (as anachronism); Jul 

Cffis. 190 viii. 74 

Bush = tavern sign; AsY.L.193,vii. 181 
Busiest; Temp. 145 ... xiii. 253 

Business (as trisyllable); 1 Hen 

IV. 326 V. 265 

Jul Cms. 205 viii. 75 

Businesses, John, 254 v. 82 

Buss; John, 171 v. 75 

But -except; Ant. 19 xi. 238 

=only; Jul. Cais 86 viii. 66 

in sense of prevention; All ’s 

Wl. 130 viii, 152 

in special sense; Cymb. 224, xii, 191 

oneway; Hen. V. 121 vi 166 

Butcher’s cur; Hen VIII, 52,. xiii. 161 
Butterflies, pronunciation of ; 

Coriol. 271 xii. 96 

Button (on cap); Haml. 240 ... ix. 223 
Buttomhole lower; Love’s L. 213.. i. 68 

Buttons = buds; Haml. 88 ix. 212 

in his; Merry W 89 vi 249 

Buxom; Per. 9 x 247 

Buy; 3 Hen. VI. 299 iii. 88 

in peculiar sense ; Mids Ht. 

213 lii 273 

Buz, buzl Haml. 258 ix. 226 

By = concerning; Per. 117 X. 258 

— =sin accordance with; Hen. 

YIII. 85 xiii. 163 

— -of ; Merch. 189 v. 162 

— and by; Conol. 149 xii. 86 

— God’s lid; Troil, 43. viii. 233 

— my hood; Merch. 173 ...... .v. 162 

— th’week; Love’s L. 169 i. 05 

By-peeping; Cymb. 77 xii. 181 

By’rlakin; Mids. Ht. 145 .iii. 267 
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Cabin’d, Macb. 152 xi. 75 

Cacodemon; Bich. III. 122 ... iv. 193 
Caddises; Wint T. 163 .. xiii. 75 

Caddis-garter; 1 Hen IV. 146 v. 250 
Cade = cask; 2 Hen VI. 251.. ii. 269 
Cade, reforms of; 2 Hen. VI 257, li. 270 
Csesar, ciown offered to; Jul. Cass 

58 viii. 62 

doth not wrong, Jul. Caes. 

155 viu. 71 

fame as a swimmer, Jul Caes 

48 viii, 62 

number of wounds of, Jul 

Caes note 245. . vni. 79 

persuaded by Decius; Jul. Caes. 

136 viii. 09 

Caesarion = Antony’s son ; Ant 

275 xi. 257 

Caitiff, itich. II. 53 iv. 68 

Cams Ligarius (mistake as to 

name); Jul. Caes. 116 viii. 67 

Calderon’s El Mayor Encaiito 
Amor, parallel in, Temp. 1 .xiii. 241 
Calendar= register, Per. 96. ...x 256 

card or, Haml 610 ix. 259 

Calf’s-skm; John, 137 v 70 

Call in question; Romeo, 21 . . li. 63 

Callat, Wint. T. 77 xiii. 69 

Calpurnia’s dieam; Jul. Caes. 

136 viii 69 

Jul. Caes 127 viii. 69 

Calves’-guts; Cymb. 107 xii. 183 

Cambridge, ingratitude of, Hen. 

V. 104 VI. 166 

Cambyses, title-page of, Mids Nt. 

44 iii. 258 

Cambyses' vein, 1 Hen IV. 178. v. 253 

Camelot; Lear, 199 x 175 

Came off; Two Gent. 38 . ... 1.167 

Camomile; 1 Hen. IV. 181 v. 263 

Canakin clink; 0th. 103 ix. 87 

Canary, as verb; Love’s L. 64 i. 57 

Cancel as noun; Per. 34 x. 250 

Candle-cases; Shrew, 109 iii. 201 

Candle-holder; Romeo, 47 ii. 64 

Candle8= stars; Macb. 89 ... xi. 68 

heaven’s; Sonn. 64 xiv. 99 

ends; 2 Hen. IV. 192 vi. 78 

of the night; Merch. 362 . v. 176 

Candlesticks; Hen. V. 222 vi 173 

Candle-wasters; Ado, 324 ..vii. 96 
Cane-colour’d; Merry W. 36.... vi. 246 

Canker; Ado, 71 vii. 07 

Canker-blossom; Mids. Ht. 200, iii. 272 

Cankers; Mids. Nt. 130 iii. 266 

Cannons discharged in drinking 

healths; Haml 629 ix. 260 

Candnize; Troil. 129 viu. 240 

Canstick turned; 1 Hen. IV. 201 .v. 265 
Canterbury Tales, reference to; 

Hen. V. 184 vi. 170 

Cantherizmg; Tim. 205 xi. 158 

Cantle; Ant. 233 xi. 264 

Cantons; Tw. Nt. 00 vii. 242 

Canvass, to; 1 Hen. VI. 85 ii. 160 

Cap = scarlet hat; Hen. VIII. 

202 Xiii. 174 

metaphor, All ’s Wl. 68. .viii. 148 

fortune’s; Haml, 240 ix. 223 

wear his; Ado, 36 vii. 63 

Capable; Lear, I7l x. 173 

of our flesh; Hen. VIII. 

250 xiii. 180 

Capitain; 3 Hen. VI. 274 iii. 85 

Capitol, as scene of Ccesar’s assas- 
sination; Jul. Cses. 143 viii 70 

lion in; JuL Ca>s. 78 viii. 64 

Capitulate; CorloL 310 xii. 98 
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Capocchio; Troil. 232 viii 249 

Capon (punnmgly); Cymb 92.. xii. 182 

(break up); Love’s L. 85 . . i. 59 

Capriccio; All’s Wl. 105 , . .vin 151 
Caps, Monmouth, Hen. V. 251. vi 176 

Captain, All’s WL 17 viii. 145 

= chief, Sonn. 127. . . . xiv. 103 

Captains (pronunciation of), Macb. 

11 XI. 61 

Captious; All ’s Wl. 52 . . . viii. 147 
Capulet, character of, Romeo, 

137 ii. 71 

Carat; Errors, 94 i. 115 

Carbonado; Conol. 259 . .. .xii. 95 

1 Hen, IV, 313 v. 264 

Carcanet, Sonn. 127 xiv 103 

Card or calendar, &c.; Haml. 

610 IX. 259 

speak by the, Haml 671. ix. 255 

of ten; Shrew, note 97 . . .iii. 200 

Carded; 1 Hen IV. 223 . . , v 257 

Cardinal (Bishop of Winchester); 

1 Hen VI 227 ii 165 

Caids, game of (Bone-ace); Shrew, 

62 lii. 196 

Carduus Benedictus, Ado, 245 .vii 87 

Careers; Hen V. 101 vi 164 

Carkanet, Errors, 59 i. 113 

Carlot; As Y. L 125. .. ,.vii 174 
Carnal = carnivorous; Rich. HI. 

503 IV. 225 

Carnation, Hen. V. 125 vi. 166 

Carpet-knight, Tw Nt. 225 vn 251 

Carpets, Shrew, 132. iii 203 

Carrack, 0th. 31 ix. 80 

Carries, in archery; Ant. 227... xi. 254 

Carry coals, Romeo, 3 ii. 61 

it away; Haml 255 ix. 225 

Carry’t; 0th. 15 ix 78 

Cars, with; Tw Nt 142 vii 246 

Cart, Phoebus’; H ami 367 ix 23*7 

Carve for, to; 0th. 114 ix 90 

Carv’d to; Errors, 46 i. 112 

Carves; Merry W 24 vi 245 

Case = skin; Tw. Nt. 289 vii 255 

(verb); Jul. Cses. 76 viii 64 

' — (in double sense); Ado, S3, vii 63 

on the; Errors, 106 i. 116 

term in music; Hen. V. 150, vi. 167 

to (m hunting); All’s Wl. 

139 viii 153 

Cas’d used figuratively; Per 284, x. 273 
Caskets, inscription on; Merch. 

198 v. 163 

Casaado, Gregory de; Hen. VIII. 

206 xiii 176 

Cassandra, scope of, part of; Troil. 

117 .viii 239 

Cassibelan; Cymb 141-147... .xii 185 

Cassio penitent; 0th. 123 ix. 91 

wound of; 0th. 236 ix. 103 

Cassius, character of; Jul. Cccs. 

90 viii. 05 

• as a politician; Jul. Cjsds. 

168 viii. 72 

the brother-in-law of Brutus; 

Jul. Cass. 100 viii 66 

Cast (falconry); Meas. 121. .... .x. 70 

beyond, to; Hami 206 ix 221 

Castiliano vulgol Tw. Nt. 23.. vii. 239 

Castle -helmet; Tit. A, 78 xii. 254 

on the head; Troil. 309 ..viii, 254 

Cat, proverbial allusion; Temp. 

136. Xiii 253 

gib; 1 Hen, IV. 64 v. 243 

in bottle; Ado, 43 vii 64 

^ — sight, of; Shrew, 66 iii. 196 

Catalan; Tw. Nt 98 vii, 244 

Merry W, 56 .vi 247 

Cataplasm; Haml. 641 ix. 263 

Catastrophe; Lear, 86 ,x. 167 

203 
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Catch from song; Troil, 165 yiii 242 
Cate (punningly); Shrew, B4 in 199 

Cater-cousins; Merch 142 .,v. 159 

Caterpillars; Rich. II. 186 iv 79 

Catgut; Ado, 149 vii 75 

Catlings, Tioil 220 . ... viii. 248 

Cato, Biutus influenced by, ex- 
ample of, Jul Cffis 252 . viii. SO 

Cat-o’-mountain, Temp 216 xiii. 259 

Cats, Prince of; Rom 85 n. 67 

Cause=action; John, 167 .. .v. 74 

(symbolically); Mach. 242.. xi. S3 

the, Otlu 243 ix. 104 

Cautel; Haml. 83 ix. 212 

Cautelous; Coriol. 232 xii. 93 

Cautels = deceits; Compl 30 .xiv. 124 
Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, account 
of banquet. Hen. VIII. 107..xiii. 165 
Caxton’s Troy-Book, parallel in; 

Troll. 341 vhi. 257 

Troll 290 vui 252 

Troll 349 vm. 258 

Tioil. 311 vui 254 

Troil. 328 viii 256 

Censer; Shiew, 170 iii. 206 

Censuie; Jul Cses 183 . . . vui. 74 

Censured, John, 99 v 67 

Centre, term m astronomy; Troil 

61 vui 234 

Romeo, 60 li. 66 

Cerecloth, Merch. 178 v 162 

Ceremony; Merch. 360 v 176 

Cenmon, benignant character of, 

Per. 176 x 264 

CerUin; Mids. Nt 265 iii 278 

Certainly, Cymb. 287 xii 195 

“Certes;” 0th 5 ix 77 

Certes as dissyllable; Hen. VIII. 

39 xiii 159 

Chafed; John, 146 ..v. 72 

Chain, rub yom; T\v. Nt. 108, 

141 vii 245 

(usurer’s), Ado, 109. .vn. 71 

Chair (figuratively); Coriol. 281, xii. 96 

Challenge, Lear, 12 x 162 

Chambers (punningly); 2 Hen IV, 

168 vi. 76 

=5 ordnance, Hen. VIII 

113 xiii 166 

Chameleon’s dish; Haml 345. . ix 236 

Champaigus; Lear, 17 x. 162 

Chance = fortune; Ant 379 xi. 266 

of goodness; Mach. 224 ...xi. 81 

Chances; 0th. 17 ix. 78 

Change, m technical sense; Sonn. 

259. XIV. 109 

of thoughts; Per 44 x 251 

Changeling; Mids. Nt 70 iii. 260 

Channel; 8 Hen. VI. 146 lii. 76 

Chanson, pious; Haml. 262 ix. 226 

Chantries; Hen, Y. 216 vi. 172 

Chantry; Tw Nt 266 vii 254 

Chaos; 3 Hen. VI 210 lii. 80 

Chapman’s Iliad, idea from; Troil 

211 ...viii. 247 

Chapmen; Love’s L. 31 i. 55 

Troll 227.. viii. 248 

Characters; Rich. III. 304 iv. 207 

Characters, roots cut in; Cymb. 

238 xii. 192 

Troil, 86 vin 236 

Charbon, name of; All’s Wl. 

38 viii, 146 

Chares; Ant. 347 xi. 262 

Charge; Ado, 24 vii. 03 

' — - (constable’s); Ado, 216 .. . .vii. 83 

Ado, 219 vii, 84 

Charge-house; Love’s L. 157 i. 64 

Channg Cross; 1 Hen. IV. 96... .v. 248 
Charlemain (pen in hand), All’s 
Wl, 73 ^..viii 149 

204 
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Charm for toothache; Ado, 200, vii. 82 

= to conjuie , Jul. Ccts. 

122 viii 68 

your tongue; 0th 254. . . ix 106 

Charming, Cymb 34.. .. xii. 178 

Charms (in -witchcraft) ; Ado, 

107 ... vii. 71 

Charneco; 2 Hen VI. 136 .. . .li 259 
Charter (of Venice); Merch 274 v. 169 
Chartreux, monk of the; Hen 

VIII SS xiii. 163 

Chase, custom of the; John, 97. v. 67 
Chases (in tennis). Hen. V. 75 vi. 162 

Chitstised; Tit. A 4 xii. 250 

Chastity, to vow, Two Geut. 101..i 173 

Chat; Love’s L. 136 i 63 

Cliatillon; John, 24 v. 61 

Chattels; Hen. VIII. 208 xiii. 175 

Chaucer’s poem, allusion to. Tit 

A, 45 xii. 252 

parallel scene in Tioilus; 

Troil 253 viii. 250 

reference to; Tw. Nt. 248 vii. 253 

Legend of Good Women, 

parallels in; Merch 323.. . v. 173 

parallel m; Meich. 

note 324 v. 173 

Cheap as good, 1 Hen. IV 235 v. 258 

Cheater, 2Hen. IV. 170 vi 76 

Sonn 887 xiv. 115 

’Cheator, Merry W. 27 vi 246 

Check (falconrj^); Tw Nt. 147 .vii. 247 
Checking, term m falconry; Hml. 

525 ix. 252 

Cheek, bias; Troil *255. ...viii. 250 
Cheer me ever; Macb. 252. xi 83 

Cheers (hunting); Tim. 40... . xi. 147 

Chequer’d, Tit. A. 49 xii. 252 

Chequins, Per. 224 x. 268 

Cherry-pit; Tw. Nt. 214 vii. 250 

Chertsey, Rich. III. 74 iv. 190 

Cherubin; Macb. 75 xi 67 

Cherubins, Merch. 337 v 174 

Chess; Temp. 236 xiii. 260 

Cheveril; Romeo, 98 li. 68 

Tw. Nt 160 vii. 247 

conscience ; Hen. VIII 

147 xiii. 169 

Chewet; 1 Hen. IV 282 v. 261 

Chickens, to scald; Tim. 69 xi. 149 

Chid at; Two Gent. 36 i. 167 

Chides; 1 Hen. IV. 197 v. 264 

Chide %vith; 0th. 218 ix. 102 

Child = girl; Wint. T. 110 ....xiii. 71 

bloody; Macb. 195 xi, 78 

Child-changed; Lear, 387 x. 189 

with a crown, Macb. 195 . . xi 78 

Roland, ballad of; Lear, 293, x. 183 

Childhood (as adj.); Mids. Nt. 

194 ill. 271 

Childing; Mids. Nt. 99 iii. 263 

Children, power of parents over; 

Mids, Nt. 11 lii. 255 

Cliild’s father; As Y. L. 28 . . .vii. 163 
Chill, provincialism; Lear, 378. x. 189 

China dishes; Meas. 61 x. 65 

Chinks=money; Romeo, 59 ii. 66 

Choice (as adj,); Jul. Cms.165, vui 72 

Choke their art; Macb. 5 xi. 61 

Choleric meats; Errors, 37 i. 112 

— Shrew, 160 iii. 206 

Shrew, 161 iii. 205 

Chopine; Haml. 265 ix. 227 

Chopp’d; Sonn. 152 xiv. 104 

Chorus; Romeo, 1 ,ii. 61 

Christendom; John, 190 ..v. 76 

Christendoms; All’s Wl. 18 . .viii. 145 

Christom; Hen. V. 119 vi. 166 

Christopher; Shrew, 16 iii. 193 

Chroniclers (found); As Y. L. 

184 .....vii, 175 
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Chronicle small beer; 0th 85 ix. 86 
Chuck, 0th. 209 . ix. lOl 

Chuffs = churls; 1 Hen. IV 115 v. 249 
Church, scene in; Ado, 298... vn. 92 

Churchyard; Romeo, 210 ii. 7{) 

Cicero as a coward, Jul Caes, 

109 vm. 67 

death of, 2 Hen VI. 244 ii 268 

Cmctiiie, John, 253 v. 82 

Cmque-pace, Ado, 88 vii. 69 

Ado, 89 vii. 69 

Circulation of the blood, supposed 
reference to, Jul. Ctes 123. viii. 68 

Circumstance, 0th. 160 ix. 95 

Two Gent. 10 i. 165 

2 Hen VI. 39 u. 260 

= details, Haml. 397 . ix. 240 

drift of; Haml. 292 ix. 230 

Cital; 1 Hen. IV. 298 ... . v. 263 

Citizen (ad].); Cymb. 233 .. xii 192 
Cittern-head; Love’s L. 208 . . .i. 68 
City used collectively, Per 311. x. 275 

Civet; Ado, 196 vii. 81 

As Y. L. 80 vii. 169 

Civil; Ado, 127 vii. 72 

Clack-dish, Meas. 144 x. 72 

Clamour = walling, Lear, 351 . . .x. 186 

Wmt. T. note 170 xiii. 76 

Clap (thyself); Wmt T. 12 . xiii 64 

to; Rich. II. 215 ... .iv. 81 

Clapper-clawing; Troil. 320. viii. 255 

Clap up, to; John, 143 v. 71 

Clarence, as persona muta; Hen. 

Y. 272 VI. 178 

children of; Rich III. 240 .iv. 203 

Claret wine, 2 Hen. VI. 271 . . ii. 272 
Classical names, &c , anachroms- 
tically introduced; 3 Hen VI. 

155 lii. 76 

Claudio, resolution of, Ado, 275, vii 90 

Claw, to, Ado, 70 -vii. 67 

Clay, compounded with; Sonn. 

176 XIV. 105 

Clean (adverbially); Jul. Cses. 

73 viii 64 

Clear-stories; Tw. Nt 254 -vii. 253 

Cleopatra, complexion of; Ant. 

7. 10 xi. 238 

Clepe— to call; Haml. 112 ix 215 

Clergy, benefit of; 2 Hen. VI. 

274 ii. 272 

Clerk; Ado, 94 vii 70 

of Chatham, arrest of; 2 Hen. 

VI 254 li 270 

Clerkly (adv.); 2 Hen. VI. 168 . ii. 262 
Cliff (term in music); Troil. 

296 viii. 263 

Clifford, death of, dramatically con- 
sidered; 2 Hen. YI. 330 ii 277 

Climate and flies; 0th. 16 ix. 78 

Ch matures; Haml 24 ix. 205 

Cling, to; Macb 265 xi. 85 

Clinquant; Hen. VIII. 86 . xui. 159 
Clock, count the, as anachronism; 

Jul. Cces. 113 viu 67 

Close (m music); Rich. II. 104. .iv. 72 

to; Meas. 208 x. 77 

Closeness; Temp. 30 xiii. 243 

Closet = study; Merry W. 40. ..vi. 246 

Haml. 201 ix. 220 

Leax’, 76 ; x. 166 

Closure; Rich III. 351 iv. 212 

- — Venus, 60 xiv. 26 

Cloten, as a coward; Cymb. 26 ..xii. 177 

Glothanus; Hen. VIII, 97 xiii. 164 

Clothes, painted; Troil. 350... viii. 258 
Gloth-of-gold of tissue; Ant. 116, xi. 245 
Cloth trade, regulationsas to, Hen. 

VIII. 72 xiii. 162 

Clotpoll; Lear, 98 x. 168 

Cloud m his face; Ant. 196 ... .xi. 250 



Clouted. 
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Clouted brogues; Cymb 258. xii. 193 

sboon, 2 Hen VI. 258 ii. 270 

Clown = Launcelot; Merch. 121 v. 158 
Clown’spart, Hamletonthe; Haml. 

336 ... . . IX. 235 

Cloys (in falconry); Cymb. 308 .xii. 197 
Clubs (cry of). As Y. L 163. . vii. 178 
Coast, to; 3 Hen VI 75 . . ni. 70 
Coat, as term m heraldry; Com pi. 

24 XIV. 124 

household; Hich. II. 193 .iv. 80 

Cobbler (in punning allusions); 

Jul. Cses. 19 viii. 59 


Cobliam, Lord; Bich II. 143. iv. 75 

Cobloaf, Trod. 95 . , 

viii. 237 

Cobweb; Mids. Nt. 167 

.. .ill. 269 

Cock, superstition as to croiving 

of the; Haml. 28 

. . IX 206 

=boat; Lear, 365 . . 

X. 188 

Cock-a-hoop; Borneo, 56. . 

. . ii. 65 

Cockatrice; Bich. III. 457.. 

...iv. 221 

Cockle; Coriol. 178 

. . xii. 89 

Cockle-hat ; Haml. 474. . . 

.. ix. 248 

Cockney, Lear, 229. . 

. . X. 177 

Cock-shut; Bich III. 602 . 

. iv. 233 

Cod’s head; 0th. 84 

. ix. 85 

Coeur-de-Lion, heart of; ] 

L Hen 

VI. 168 

. . .11 158 

Coffee, possible allusion to; 

Temp 

77 

. xiii. 248 

Coffer, satin, Per. note 170 

..X 263 

Coffer of Darius, 1 Henry VI. 

110 

... .ii. 152 

Coffin; Tit. A. 152 

XU 257 

Cog, to; Ado, 342 

, .. vii. 99 

Coigns = quarters; Per, 147 

X. 261 

Coil; Errors, 64 

... 1. 113 

Two Gent. 23 

1 106 

=tunnoil; Haml. 303. 

... ix. 232 

Colbrand; Hen VIII 267 . 

...xiii 181 

John, 56 

...V 63 

Cold, pronunciation of; 

Macb. 

182 

.. .XI. 77 

comfort; John, 313 . 

. . . V. 88 

Coleridge on use of rhymes; 

; Bich. 

II 34 

... IV. 67 

on puns, Bich. II. 115 

....iv. 73 

Collection; Cymb 341. . . . 

, ..xii 199 

Haml. 470 

....ix. 247 

Colley Cibber’s Bich HI., 

in cor- 

poration of scene in; 3 Hen. VI. 

328 

....ill 90 

Collied; 0th 119 

IX. 90 

Mids. Nt. 25 

256 

Collier, Tw. Nt 215 

,...vii. 250 


Colliers; Borneo, 4 ii 61 

Collop; 1 Hen VI. 264 li. 167 

Colme-kill; Macb 126 xi. 72 

Coloquintida; 0th 66 ix. 84 

Colossus; Jul Cfcs. 52 viii. 62 

Colour, double meaning of; Jul. 

Ceos. 61 viii. 62 

Colour’d hat; Shrew, 42 in. 195 

Colours = pretences; 1 Hen. VI. 

124 11. 154 

fear no; Tw. Nt. 42 vh. 240 

to wear; Love’s L. 75 i. 58 

Colt’s tooth; Hen. VIII. 105 .xni. 165 
Columbines as emblems; Haml. 

503 ix 250 

Co-mart; Haml. 13 ix. 204 

Comb(punningly); Cymb. 92... xn. 182 
Combat, the, formalities of; Lear, 

407 191 

Combustion; Macb. 112 xi. 71 

Come cut and long- tail; Merry \V. 

109 vi. 250 

Comedy of Bitoi*s, reminiscence 

of; Shrew, 155 iii 206 

Come live with me, <feo.; Pilgr. 

23 XIV. 133 
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Come o’er the bourn, tSrc ; Lear, 

301 X. 183 

off, to, Two Gent 38.. . i 167 

Comfect, Count; Ado, 305 . .vii. 93 
Comfdrt, Bich. II 201. . .iv. SO 

Comforting, Lear, 296 x 183 

Wint. T 71 xiii. 69 

Comic scenes, Hen. V. 262 . . vi. 177 

Coming-in, Merch. 146. v 160 

Comma; Haml 600... .. ix 258 

Commandment (syllabically) ; 

Merch. 320 v. 173 

Commission; Borneo, 165 .. ..li 73 
Commit, to, Lear, 273 . .. . x. 181 

Committed; 0th. 213 ix 101 

Commodity, Merch 45 v 152 

Merch 254 v 167 

Meas. 175 x. 75 

Ado, 231 vii. 85 

Wint T 93 xiii 70 

Common, Love’s L 46 . i 56 

the=: people; Coriol 27.. xii 76 

to make a; Errors, 35 i. 112 

players; Haml 254 ix 225 

Commonty, Shrew, 20 . ... iii. 194 

Commonwealth, Gonzalo’s; Temp. 

Ill xiu 251 

Commune, to; Haml 510 ... ix. 251 

Companies, trading, plays of ; 

Mids Nt 46 iii. 258 

Companion ; Jul. Crcs. note, 

230 viii 77 

Mids. Nt 7 Ill 255 

Companions; Coriol 246 xii 94 

Company; All’s Wl. 156 viii. 155 

Compaiisons; Ant 261 xi. 2.56 

are odorous, Ado, 252... vii. 88 

Compass’d; Trod. 36 viii. 232 

(with a pearl), IMacb. 279. .xi. 87 

Competitor; Ant. 65 xi. 241 

Competitors; Love’s L 38 i 55 

Bich III. 666 IV. 230 

Compile = compose; Sonn 195 xiv. 106 
Complaint of Bosamond (Daniel’s), 
parallel in, Borneo, 222 . ... li. 77 

Complements; Love’s L 11 i. 53 

complete, Hen. VIII. 83 xni. 163 

1 Hen. VI. 65 n. 148 

Complete Angler, pastoral song 

quoted in; Bdgr 23 xiv. 133 

Complexions; Coriol 126 xii. 84 

Compliment; 0th 12 ix. 78 

dialogue of; John, 54 v. 63 

COmplots, Bich III, 328 . . .iv 209 
Conipulsative, Haml 16.. ..ix. 205 

Comus, imitated passage in ; 

Borneo, 118 ii. 70 

Conceited; Tw. Nt. 233 vii. 252 

Conclusion -problem, Per. 24... x. 248 

Concolmel; Love’s L 52 i. 56 

Condition; Tim. 17 xi. 140 

Conditionally; 3 Hen. VT. 65. ..in. 69 

Conditions, Tw‘o Gent. 73 L 170 

Condole; Mnls Nt. 47 in. 258 

Conduit; 2 Hen. VI, 271 ii. 272 

Wint. T. 223 xiii. 80 

Confess, and be hang’d, 0th. 

183. IX. 98 

Confession’s seal; Hon, VIII. 

90 xiii. 163 

C(5nfiners; Cymb 277 ,,,xn. 194 

Confiscate; 3 Hen. VI. 271 in. 85 

Merch. 306 v. 171 

Confound, to -to waste; Coriol. 

73 xii. 79 

Confusion.s; Merch. 130 v. 168 

Confutation; Meas. 2l7 x. 78 

Conger, to eat; 2 Hen. IV. 191 . . vi. 78 
Congruing; Haml 468.. . . . , , . .ix. 246 

Conjuration; 0th, 44 ix. 82 

Conjurations; Borneo, 2X8 it 77 


Con^ry. 


Conjurations of spirits; 2 Hen yi* 

94 n.'2§5 

Conjurer; Errors, 119 i'ai7’*' 

Conjuro te, 2 Hen VI. 92-94. .li. 255 
Conscience, cold; Per 210. . ,x 267 

speech of Murderer on, Pach 

III 1S9 198 

Consent, Macb. 92 xi 68 

pi line, Per 239 x. 269 

and sufferance , As Y. L, 

39 vii. 165 

Consented; 1 Hen VI 31 ii. 144 

Conserve, Meas 120 x. 70 

Consider’d, Wint T. 213. . . xiu. 79 

Consdrt, to; Errors, 17 i 110 

Constable, speech of; Hen V. 

174 .VI 169 

of the watch, Ado, 200 ..vn S3 

Constables’ gowns, Ado, 309..vii 94 
Con stantly= firmly and with hrm- 

ness, Meas 155 x 73 

Construction, inverted order of; 

[ Macb. 179 XI. 77 

Consummate; Meas. 211 ... .x. 78 

Contempt, Tim 135 xi. 153 

Contemptible, Ado, 158 . ...vii 76 
Contented (intransitive); 3 Hen 

VI. 183 ill 78 

Con thanks, to; Tim 181 xi. 150 

Continuance (of), Merch. 33.. .v. 151 

Continue; Love’s L 224 i. 69 

Contraction = contract; Haml. 

409 241 

Contrary feet, John, note 226. .v. 80 

Contrive, Shrew, 67 in 197 

Control, to; Temp 92 xiu. 249 

Controller, 2 Hen. VI. 201. . . n. 264 
Controlling, as noun or participle? 

Sonn 51 xiv. 98 

Convenient (adverbially); Haml. 

32 ix 206 

Convented; Coriol. 140 xii. 85 

Hen VIII 240 xiii. 179 

Meas 197 76 

Conventicles (accent on); 2 Hen. 

VI 167 ii. 262 

Convert; Ado, 27 vn. 63 

pronunciation of; Sonn. 

36 ,..,xiv. 98 

to; Tim 131 *.xi. 153 

Convertite; John, 263 v. 83 

Convey; Macb 214 xi. SO 

Conveyance; Ado, 119 vii. 72 

Convey’d; Cymb. 13 xii. 177 

Convicted; John, 166 v. 74 

Convince; Cymb. 49 xii. 179 

Macb. 85 xi 67 

Convinces; Macb, 225 xi. 81 

Convoy, assistant; Haml 79.... ix. 211 
Cooling card; 1 Hen. VI. 245 ...ii. 167 

Copatam; Shrew, 199 iii 207 

Cope, to; Merch. 317 .v. 172 

— (as verb trans.); Hen. 

VIII 77 ....xiii. 162 

Cop’d withal, conversation, imi- 
tated passage; Haml 337 . ..ix. 235 
Cophetua, King (ballad); Love’s 

L. 24 i 55 

Copp’d -crested; Per. 33 x, 250 

Copy -original; Bonn. 27 xiv 97 

Coragio; Temp 243 xiii 260 

Coranto; Hen. V. 170 vl 169 

Cordelia, character of; Lear, 152. x. 171 

Core; Troil 92 Viil 236 

Corinth; Errors, 9 i 109 

Tim. 69. xl 149 

Corinthian; 1 Hen IV. 138 v. 250 

Conolanus, hauteur of; Coriol 

^103 xh. 87 

Corner-cap; Love’s L. Ill I 61 

Corollary; Temp. 186 Xiii 250 
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Corporal; Love’s L 115 i. 61 

Macb 33 xi. 64 

of ins field, Love’s L. 74. .i. 58 

Corpse (as plural), iHen IV. 25. v 240 

bleeding of; Rich. III. 70. .iv. 1S9 

Corrigible; Ant 333 xi. 261 

Cosiers; Tw. Nt 104 vii 244 

Cost = that on which money is 

spent, Sonn. 15S xiv. 104 

Costard; Love’s L 62 i. 57 

Costermonger times; 2 Hen. IV. 

90 vi. 72 

Costly; Merch 201 v. 163 

Coted; Haml. 245 ix. 224 

Love’s L 116 i. 61 

Cot-quean; Eomeo, 182 ii. 74 

Cotsall: Merry W. 6 vi. 243 

Cots wold; Hich. II. 16S iv. 78 

Couchings, Jul Cajs 152. ..viii. 71 
Count = make account of; Haml. 

603 ix. 258 

the, Tw. Nt 38 vii. 240 

Comfect; Ado, 305 vu. 93 

Counter, as hunting term; Haml 

491 ix 249 

to run; Errors, 104 i. 116 

Counter-caster; 0th. 10 ix. 78 

Counterfeit, Haml. 414 ix 242 

John, 133 v. 70 

Troll, 132 vni. 240 

Counter-gate, Merry W. 97 . . . . vi. 250 

Counterpart; Sonn. 208 xiv. 106 

Counterpoints; Shiew, 94 iii. 200 

Counters; Jul. Cees. note 223 viii. 77 

Counties, John, 260 v. 83 

Country base; Cymb. 294 .. xii. 195 

life, Shakespeare's knowledge 

of; Ado, 111 vii. 71 

matters; Haml. 349 ix. 236 

Count the clock (anacliromsm); 

Jul. Cses. 113 viii, 67 

County of Maine; 2 Hen. VI. 32. ii. 249 

Palatine, Merch. 54 v. 153 

Couplets, golden; Haml, 586... ix. 257 

rhyming, sense of; Haml. 

207 ix. 221 

Course, run his; Jul. Cees. 32. viii. 60 
Court and guard; 0th. 120 . . . .ix. 90 

holy- water; Lear, 253 x. 179 

Courtesy; 2 Hen. IV. 130 . . vi. 74 

Courtezans, denunciation of; Tim. 

157 xi. 165 

Courtney, family of; Hich. III. 

566 iv. 230 

Court-yard of inn (a scene); Merry 

W. 158 VI. 253 

Cousin, Ado, 58 vii. 66 

1 Hen. IV. 90 v. 247 

Eich. 11.161 iv. 77 

Tw. Nt. 18 vii. 239 

mine; Bich. II. 316 iv, 89 

Cousins; Rich. HI. 242 iv. 203 

Covent; Meas. 180 x. 76 

Hen. VIII. 226 xiii. 176 

Cover (used punningly); Merch. 

266 v, 168 

Cow, a, God save her ! Hen. VIII. 

268 xiii. 181 

Cowley (actor’s name); Ado, 308, vii. 93 
Cox my passion; All ’8^1.184 .viii. 156 

Coxcomb; Lear, 103 x. 168 

Coy, as verb; Mids. Kt. 215 . iii. 273 

= contemptuous; Venus, 

11 .. .. .......... .. .. ........ xiv 22 

Coy’d; Coriol. 285 xii. 96 

Coystnl; Per. 262 x. 271 

Tw. Nt. 21 .vii. 239 

Crack=boy; Coriol 54 ..xii. 78 

to, = to boast; Love’s L. 135. . i. 63 

Crack'd crowns; 1 Hen. IV l31..v. 249 
-- — within the ring; Haml. 266. . ix, 227 
206 
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Cracks = breaks; Haml 638.. ix. 262 
Cranks = runs crookedly; Venus, 

52 XIV. 24 

Coriol 24 xii. 76 

Cranny; Mids. Nt. 267 iii. 278 

Grants, Haml 678 ix 256 

Crare, Cymb. 255 xii. 193 

Crazed; Mids Ht 17 m. 256 

Credent bulk; Meas. 188 x. 76 

Credit, Tw. Nt. 263 vii, 253 

Cressy, battle of; Hen. V. 58 . vi. 161 

Hen V 133 vi. 166 

Crested; Ant 370 xi 265 

Cribb’d; Macb. 152 . . . . xi. 75 

Cricket, winter. Shrew, 172. . in. 206 
Crickets, drouth of; Per. 144 . . x 261 

Cries on, 0th. 238 ix. 104 

- — havoc; Haml 639 ix. 262 

Climeful; Haml 514 ix. 251 

Crisp; 1 Hen. IV. 75 v. 246 

Temp 201 xiii 257 

Crispian, feast of; Hen. V. 225. vi. 173 
Ciispin, feast of; Hen. V, 229 . vi. 174 

Critical, 0th 81 ix. 85 

Critics; Troil 303 viii. 254 

Crocodile’s tears; 0th. 203... .ix. 100 

Crone; Wint. T. 76. xiii. 69 

Crooked (age); Rich II 122... iv. 74 
Crosby Place; Rich III. 95... iv. 191 
Cross = pei-verse ; Hen. VIII. 

196 xiii. 174 

(punningly); AsY. L. 46 .vii. 165 

; it (the ghost), Haml. 25.. ix. 206 

Crosses (punningly), Love’s L. 20, i. 64 

to bear; 2 Hen IV. 99 vi. 72 

Cross-garter’d, Tw. Ht 162 vii 247 

Crossing; Tim. 57 xi 14S 

Cross-row; Rich III 49 iv. 188 

Crossw'ays, burial at; Mids Nt. 

207 Iii 273 

Crotchets, carry no ; Romeo, 196, ii. 75 
Crow = crowing cock; John, 288, v 85 

(punningly); Errors, 68. ...i 114 

Crow-flowers; Haml 549 ... . ix 253 
Crown (metaphorically); Troil 

238 vni. 249 

to (figuratively), 1 Hen IV. 

210 V. 255 

imperial; Wint. T. 153... xni. 75 

Crowner; Tw. Nt 57 vii. 241 

Crowns, crack’d; 1 Hen. IV. 131.. v. 249 

French; Hen V. 210 vi. l7l 

Cruel; Lear, 219 x. 176 

Cmels* Lear, 322 x 185 

Crusadoes; 0th. 172 ix. 96 

Crush, to, a cup of wine; Romeo, 

31 li. 63 

Crush’d; Hen. V. 65 vi. 161 

Cry aim, to; John, 87 v. 66 

havoc; Conol 198 xii. 90 

John, 102 V. 67 

“hem;” IHen IV 139 ...v. 250 

mercy; Rich. Ill, 634 iv. 237 

of curs; Coriol 224 xii 92 

you mercy, Lear, 305 x. 183 

Crystal; 1 Hen. VI. 30 Mi. 144 

button; 1 Hen IV. 145 v. 260 

C’s, U’s, T’s; Tw. Nt 144 vii 246 

Cub-drawn; Lear, 247 x. 179 

Cuckolds, statue of; 1’roil. 292, viii. 252 

Cuckoo” song; As Y. L. 139..vii. 176 
Cuckoo-buds; Love’s L. 226.. .... i 69 

Cue; Mids. Nt. 151 iii. 267 

Cullionly; Lear, 183 x. 174 

Cullions; Hen V. 153 vi. 167 

Cup, prepare the; Sonn. 289... xiv. 110 
Cupid’s flower; Mids. Nt. 227.. iii, 275 
Cur, Shylock’s allusion; Merch. 

97 V. 156 

Curb=^to bend; Haml. 432 ix, 243 

Gurfew-bell; Romeo, 181 li. 74 


vol. p. 

Curiosity; Lear, 68 x. 166 

Lear, 6 x 161 

Curious; Wint. T. 193 xin. 78 

Cunous-knotted; Love’s L 16... i 54 

Curled dai lings, 0th. 84 ix. 81 

Cull'd my hair; Lear, 274 . ... x. 181 
Currance; Hen. V. 42. . . .vi. 160 

Current, 2 Hen. IV. 129 vi. 74 

Rich II. 86 iv. 7l 

1 Hen. IV 131 V. 249 

Currents, elliptical metaphor ; 

Haml. 392 ix 240 

Curtains, use of, on Elizabethan 
stage; Hen VIII. 134 . xni 168 

Curtaldog= turnspit; Errors, 89, 1 115 

Curtle-axe; As Y. L 30 vii 163 

Curtsy, to, Shrew, 134 iii 204 

Rich. II. 100 iv. 72 

Cust-alorum, Merry W. 1 vi. 243 

Custard, leap into the; All’s Wl 

111 viii. 151 

Custom (adverbially); Per. 11. . x 247 
Customed; John, 184 . .. , v 76 

Customers; Errors, 120 i. 117 

Cut, call me, Tw. Nt 118.. .vii 245 

bow-strings; Mids. Nt 62, ni 259 

Cuts; Ado, 235 vii. 86 

Cyme, Macb. 256 xi 84 

Cynthia’s brow, reflex of, Romeo, 

141 11 71 

Cypress; Tw. Nt 123 vil 245 

Cyprus; Wint T 167 xiii 76 

a, Tw. Nt. 178 vii 248 

seaport in, 0th note 69... ix. 84 

gallants; 0th. 98 ix 87 

Turkish invasion of ; 0th. 

40 81 

Cyril Tournour’sAtheist’sTragedie, 
parallel in; Merch. 291 v. 170 


D. 

Dactyl, use of; Romeo, 126 ii. 70 

Macb. 182 xi. 77 

Shrew, 170 in. 206 

Dcedalus, reference to story of; 

3 Hen. VI, 331 111. 90 

Daffed; Ado, 157 vii, 76 

Dagger (as commonly worn); Rich. 

Ill 812 iv. 208 

of lath; 1 Hen IV. 164 ... .v. 251 

Daintry; 3 Hen. VI. 292 in. 87 

Daisy as emblem; Haml. 506 ..ix. 250 
Dam -mother; Wint. T. 100.. xiii. 71 

Dam-colcur'd; Tw. Nt. 36 vn. 240 

Damask; Love’s L. 187. i. 66 

Dame Partlet; 1 Hen IV. 236 v. 268 

Wint. T- 75 xiii. 69 

Damned, the, punishment of; 

Meas. 124 ....x. 70 

Danaus, daughters of, reference to; 

All’s wl. 6^3 viii. 147 

Dance attendance ; Rich. III. 

420 iv. 219 

soldier’s (in armour); Per. 

127 269 

— — of death; Meas. Ill x. 69 

Dancing horse; Love’s L. 21.. ..i. 64 

rapier; Tit A. 36 xii. 252 

Danes as drunkards; Haml 112.. ix. 215 

Dangerous; Tim. 190 xl 167 

Daniel’s civil war, parallel in; 

Rich. II. 99 iv. 71 

Rich. II. Ill iv. 73 

Danish drinking customs; Haml 

629 ix. 260 

Dank as a dog; 1 Hen, IV. 91. . .v. 247 

Danskers; Haml. 186 .ix. 220 

Dare the field; Hen. V. 221 .. . . vi. 173 
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Darius, coffer of ; 1 Hen. VI 110 .n 152 
Dark complexion of women; Love’s 

L 132 i 62 

Darker (hair) as hleinish; Troil, 

14 . . viii. 230 

Dark house; All’s Wl. 104. . vni. 151 

As Y. L 102 . . . vii 171 

mind, to wear a; Cymb 197, xii. 189 

Darkness, artificial, on stage; 

2 Hen IV. 50 vi. 69 

Dark Woman, allusion to, Sonn 

95 . . . XIV 101 

Sonn 103. . . xiv 101 

beauty of, Sonn. 385 .xiv 115 

Dark- working, Errors, 21 . . . i. 110 
Darlings, curled, 0th 34 .. ix. 81 

Darnel, 1 Hen. VI 165 ii 158 

Date = term of life; Per. 196 . x. 266 

(in pie), Troll. 45 viii. 233 

Dates or debts? Tim. 64 . . xi. 149 

Daub’d (figuratively); Hich. III. 

390 IV. 216 

Daughter, rhyme to; Lear, 143. x. 171 
Dauphin, character of; Hen. V. 

73 Vi 162 

Hen. V. 131 vi. 166 

Daws = fools, Conol 250 xn. 94 

Day-bed; Each III 423 ., . . iv 219 

Tw. Nt. 140 ... vii 246 

Day’s beauty; 1 Hen IV. 47 .v 242 
Day-woman; Love’s L. 26 .. . .i 55 
Dazzled, as trisyllable; Two Gent 

54 i. 109 

Dazzling; Love’s L note 3 . . .i 53 
Dead, meaning doubtful, Eicli II 
252.. . . iv. 84 

sailors’ superstition as to the; 

Per. 165 X 263 

elm, 2 Hen IV. 204 . . vi 79 

of sleep. Temp. 230 xiii. 260 

seeing, Sonn. 164 . . xiv. 104 

shepherd, As Y L 124 . vii. 174 

Deadly use; Lear, 341 x. 186 

Deal; Pilgr. 17 xiv 132 

(elliptically), 1 Hen VI 69, ii. 148 

for his wife’s soul; Per. 

100 X. 256 

in, to, Ado, 344 vii 99 

Dear; Love’s L. 223 i. 69 

Horaeo, 216 ii. 77 

(deer), 1 Hen. VI. 197 ii. 161 

(m transposed sense); Rich. 

II 78 iv. 70 

Dearer, Jul. Coes. 170 viii, 72 

Dearest; Love’s L. 30 i. 55 

Haml. 64 ix. 209 

Dear’st; Temp. 110 xin. 250 

Death, allegory of, Per. 178 . . . x. 264 

classical idea of; 0th. 87 . . ix. 86 

dance of; Rich. II 220... iv. 82 

— -piessingto; Ado, 178. .. vii. 79 
Death's face (m ring); Love’s L. 

209 1. 68 

fool; Meas. Ill x 69 

head; 2Hen. IV. ISS vi 78 

Death-tokens; Troil 144 viii. 241 

Debonair, Troil. 76 ...... viii. 235 

Debosh’d, Lear, 130 x. 170 

Temp. 152 xiii. 254 

Debtoriand creditor, Cymb 811, xii. 197 
Decapitation after death, practice 

of; 2 Hen. VI. 142 ii. 260 

Decay; Lear, 429 x. 192 

Deck (of cards); 3 Hen. VI. 297, iii. 87 

Deck’d; Temp. 46 xiii. 245 

Decline ; Errors, 79 i. 114 

Rich. III. 613 iv. 225 

(punningly); Troil. 134... vni 240 

Dedicated words; Sonn. 201. . xiv. 106 
Deep (adverbially) ; Rich. III. 

320 iv. 208 


vol P 

Deep - premeditated ; 1 Hen. VI 

144 11 156 

Deer, Lear, 288. ... . x 182 | 

(punningly) , Tit A. 74 xii 253 

weeping. As Y L 36 . . . vii 164 

dear; 1 Hen. VI. 197. ii 161 

Defeat = destruction, Haml. 

287 ix 229 

to undo, 0th 217 . ix 101 

Defiance, take my; Meas. 128. x. 71 

Defil’d, Tim. 59 xi. 148 

Defuse; Lear, 95 x. 168 

Defus’d, Rich III 81 .. . iv 190 

Defy, 1 Hen IV. 85 v 247 

= reject; Pilgr. 10.. . xiv. 132 

Delabreth, Hen. V. 171 vi 169 

Delations, 0th. 142 . . . ix. 92 

D61ectdble; Rich. II 167 . . iv. 78 

Delicate: Ado, 294 vii. 92 

Delphos; Wint T. 85 xiii. 69 

Demanded; Temp 42 xili 244 

Dements, Conol 41 .. . . xii. 77 

Demociitus, Junior, quotation in; 

Venus, 65 xiv. 25 

Demure confidence; Hen. VIII 

91 xiii. 164 

Demurely; Ant 307 xi. 259 

Denunciation, Meas 26 . x 62 

Deny (witli negative), Rich. III. 

114 iv. 193 

Depart; Love’s L 43 . . i. 56 

Departing, 3 Hen. VI. 182 . . . ,iii 78 

friend; 2 Hen. IV. 45. . . vi. 69 

Depend, to; Cymb note 280 .xii 194 

Depose, Rich II. 64 iv. 69 

Depraved; Tim. 54 . . . xi. 148 

Deputy’s wife of the ward; 1 Hen. 

IV. 240 V. 268 

Derby, name of character; Rich 

III. 105 iv 192 

Deriv’d in sense of caused; Hen 

VIII 161 xiii. 170 

Deni = dreary; Per. 147 x. 261 

Descant; Two Gent 21 i. 166 

Rich. Ill 417 iv. 219 

Desdemona, name of, 0th. 262, ix. 107 

Desert; Two Gent. 119 i. 174 

demerit, Sonn. 216 . . . .xiv. 107 

Desire the court, Hen. VIII. 

162 xm. 170 

Detect= discover; Per. 94 x. 256 

Detected, Meas. 143 x. 72 

Merry W 120 vi. 251 

Deucalion; Wmt T 185 xiii. 77 

Devil, complexion of, Merch. 

06 v. 154 

name of, omitted in Ff. ; 2 

Hen. IV. ICO vi. 76 

on a fiddlestick , 1 Hen. IV. 

188 V. 263 

Devil’s crest, Meas. 94 x. 08 

Dewlap; Mids. Nt. 77 iii. 261 

Dew-lapp’d; Temp 171 xiii. 265 

Dexteriously; Tw. Nt 48 vii. 240 

Diana = the moon; Merch. 339 .v. 176 

speech of; Per. 298 x. 274 

in the fountain; As Y. L, 

138 ..vii. 175 

Diana’s foresters; 1 Hen. IV. 48, v. 242 

Dian's bud; Mids. Nt. 227 iii. 276 

Dich; Tim. 42 xi. 147 

Dictyima; Love's L. 93 i. 59 

Die on, to; Two Gent. 40 i. 168 

upon the hand, to; Kids. Nt. 

120 .iii. 265 

with tickling. Ado, iso. .vii, 79 

Died for hope; Rich, III. 625 . .iv. 286 

Dieted; All's WL 165 viii. 155 

Difference; Ado, 17 vii 62 

Different, accentuation of; Errors, 

122 ,*.i. 117 
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Diffus’d; Hen V. 270 vi. 178 

Dilated, Haml. 35.. . . . ix 207 

Diminutives, Ant 317 xi 260 

Ding, dong, bell; Merch 223 . v, 165 
Dinner, hour of, Meas. 69 . x 66 

Shrew, 174 ii 206 

Directly, Conol 258 . . .xii 95 

Disappointed, Hand 156 . ix 218 

Disasters in the sun; Haml 21, ix. 205 

Discandymg, Ant 276 xi. 257 

Disease, Temp. 229 xiii 260 

Discharge, 2 Hen VI 86 . .ii 254 

Disclaiming from; Haml. 024 ix. 2G0 

Disclose, the, Haml 323 . . ix 234 

Discontent, thralled, Sonn 320, xiv 112 

Discourse; Tw. Nt 264 .. . vii 253 

of reason, Haml 57 . ix 208 

Troll 120. . . vni 239 

of thought; 0th 216 . ix 101 

Discoveries; Tioil. 286 . viii. 252 

Discovery, voyages of, Two Gent. 

27 i. 167 

Dis-ease; Macb. 252 ... xi. 83 

Diseases, Leai, 47 x. 164 

Disgest, Conol 26 xii 76 

Dismember, John, .153. .. v 73 

Disraes, Troil. 105 viii 238 

Disnatur’d; Lear, 137 . . . . x. I7l 

Dispark’d, Rich II 192.. . . iv SO 
Dispense with = pardon, Lucr 

7*2 . . xiv 55 

Displease; Mids Nt 177 ... .in 270 

Dispos’d, Love’s L. 51 i. 56 

Disposer, Tioil. 163 viii. 242 

Disposition, Troil. note 225.. vni. 248 

Dispnz’d love; Haml 306 ix. 232 

Dissembling, Rich. III. 42 iv. 187 

Dissentious. Venus, 49 xiv. 24 

Distance, Macb. 138 xi 73 

Distemperature; Mids Nt. 97, ni. 263 
Distillation, summer’s ; Sonn. 

12 Xiv. 96 

Distill’d; Haml. 70 ix. 209 

Distilled, Romeo, 1G9 ii. 73 

Distraction; Meny W. 118 vi 251 

Distrain; Rich III. 648 iv. 238 

Division (in music); Romeo, 142, ii. 71 
Doctor Shaw; Rich. III. 401 . .iv. 217 

Doctrine, Romeo, 23 ii. 63 

as trisyllable; Wmt. T. 10, xiii. 64 

Document; Haml 502 . ...ix. 260 

Dog at a catch; Tw. Nt. 95 vii. 243 

cut throat; Merch. 97 . . v. 156 

dank as a; 1 Hen IV. 91 . .v. 247 

will have his day ; Haml. 

587 ix. 257 

Dogberiy, name of; Ado, 207.. vii. 82 

self-esteem of; Ado, 218.. vii. 84 

vanity of, Ado, 318 vii. 95 

Dogs, racing; Merry W. 6 , . . .vi. 243 

whipper of; Two Gent. 103, i. 173 

of war; Jul. Cm, 178 viii. 73 

Do him dead; 3 Hon. VI. 103 . .in. 72 

Doit; Coriol. 68 .xii. 79 

Dole (m proverbial phrase); Shrew, 

68 iii. 195 

Dolour (punningly); Temp. lOO, xiii. 250 

Dolphin, All's Wl. 87 vni. 150 

1 Hen. VI. 100 ii. 161 

<Src.; Lear, 279 x. 181 

Dolphin - chamber; 2 Hen. IV. 

122 vi 74 

Dolts; Ant. 317 .xi. 260 

Don, as general title; Two Gent. 

43... i. 168 

John, hypocrisy of ; Ado, 

273 vii 90 

, malevolence of ; Ado, 

77 vii. 68 

plot of ; Ado, 205 vii. 82 

selfishness of ; Ado, 69, vii. 67 
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Don Pedro in relation to Hero, 
Ado, 272 .... vn 90 

Quixote, lefeience to, Sinew, 

160 Hi 205 

Done = finished, Mach 72. . xi. 66 

Donzel del Pebo, El, allusion to, 

1 Hen IV. 45 v. 242 

Door, as dissyllable; Shrew, 135, iii. 204 

Do ’t, Cymb 97 xii 183 

Double-fatal yew, Hicli. II 216, iv. 81 
tongue of adders , Pich. II. 

203 IV. 81 

Doublet (anacliionism); Jul. Cfes. 

62 vin. 63 

Dough, my cake is. Shrew, 204, iii. 20S 
Douglas as trisyllable, 1 Hen. IV. 

294. ... V. 262 

Dout=do out; Hen. V 219 vi. 172 
Douts= extinguishes; Hanil. 552, ix. 253 
Dove, Mahomet inspired by; 1 

Hen. VI. 73 ii. 149 

Dover Castle, John, 264 v. S3 

Doves, to eat; Troil 167 . . . viii. 243 
Do withal; Merch. 262 .... v. 168 
Dowland, the musician, allusion 

to, Pilgr. 4 xiv. 132 

Dowle; Temp. 175 xiii. 255 

Down (m bed), Romeo, 146 . . ii. 72 
“Down a-down,” <kc ; Haml. 

499 ix. 250 

Doxy, Wmt. T. 121 xiii. 72 

Dozen, in indefilnite sense, Haml. 

615 IX. 259 

Drachmas; Jul Cses. note 196, viii. 75 
Dragon (metaphor); Lear, 33 . x. 164 

Dragons, 2 Hen VI 219 ii. 266 

Mids Nt 206 in. 272 

Dramatic tieatment of events in; 

2 Hen IV. 29 vi. 68 

Dram of eale; Haml. 114 ix, 215 

Draw, to; Meas. 65.. . . x. 65 

to (in execution), Ado,191,vii 80 

together; Troil. 334. . viii. 256 

Dress, anachronism m ; Coriol 

68 xii. 79 

• of Englishmen; Ado, 193, vii. 81 

Dressing; Sonn 189 xiv. 106 

Dribbling; Meas. 35 x. 62 

Dried cakes, 2 Hen IV. 173. .vi 76 
Drink, as good a deed as; 1 Hen. 

IV. 97 V 248 

Drinking customs in England; 

0th. 104, 105 IX 87 

Drive upon; Tit. A. 52 xii. 253 

Drollery; 2 Hen. IV. 134 .. .. vi. 74 

Temp. 167 xiii. 255 

Dropping industry; Per. 219 x. 267 

Droven; Ant 296 xi 259 

Drover, honest; Ado, 110 vii. 71 

Drowning, those saved from, super- 
stition as to; Tw. Nt. 73 .. .vii 242 
Drugs = drudges; Tim. 168 . . ..xi. 155 

Drum; All’s Wl. 136 viii 153 

(metaphorically) ; 1 Hen. IV. 

245 V. 258 

Dry=thirsty, Troil. 151 viii. 241 

Temp. 36 xiii, 244 

=duU; As Y E. 60 vii. 166 

Dry-beat; Romeo, 109.. . , ii. 69 

Dryden's play founded on “Troilus 
aud Cressida;” Trod. 301...viii. 254 

Dry hand; Ado, 97 vii 70 

Dry-foot; Errors, 104 i. 116 

Ducat, dead for a; Haml. 404 . .ix. 241 

Venetian; Merch 68. . . . v. 154 

Ducdame; As Y. L. 53 vii. 166 

Dudgeon; Macb. 93 xi 68 

Due (as verb); 1 Hen. VI. 194 . ii. 161 

Duelling; As Y. L. 180 vii 180 

Duels, law as to; 2 Hen VI. 

135 ii 259 
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Dugs=breast; Rich III 248 iv. 203 
Duke = sovereign ruler, Haml. 

364 . , .IX 238 

of Venice; Merch. 268. . v. 168 

Dull earth; Romeo, 60. ii 66 

Duller than a thaw; Ado, 118, vii. 72 
Dull-ey’d; Merch. 253 v 167 

Dullness = diow.siness; 8oiin. 

134 . XIV. 103 

Dumb -show, why intioduced; 

Haml. 353 ix 236 

Dump=dance; Romeo, 194. . n 75 
Dun, to draw, <fcc ; Romeo, 49 .ii. 65 
Duncan, successor to, Macb 49, xi. 65 

Dung, Ant 362 xi. 265 

Dunsmore Heath ; 3 Hen. VI. 

290 111. S7 

Dun ’s the mouse; Romeo, 48. .. ii. 64 

Durance, Eirors, 112 i. 117 

1 Hen IV 51 V 243 

Dust, to shovel in; Wint T 

188 Xiii 77 

Dusty (death); Macb 262 . . . xi. 85 
Dye, used punnmgly, John, 97, v. 67 


E. 

E, mute, pronounced ; Errors, 

97 1 115 

Eager=bittei; Sonn. 302 .. ..xiv. Ill 

=shaip; Haml 107. . .i.x. 214 

Haml. 164 IX 218 

Eagle, gazing at sun; 3 Hen. VI 

120 111. 74 

Eamng time; Per note 195 . . .x. 265 

Eanlings; Merch. 90 v 166 

Ears, fire in (superstition), Ado, 

183 vii, SO 

Earth; Romeo, 25 n. 63 

dull, Romeo, 60 ii. 66 

Earthquake, historical ; Romeo, 

38 h. 64 

Earth’s as dissyllable ; Temp. 

198 xm. 257 

Earthy cold; Hen. VIII 233. xiii. 177 

Eastern; Haml. 31 ix. 206 

Eaves-dropper; Rich 111.633 .iv. 237 

Ebrew Jew; 1 Hen IV. 155 v. 261 

Eche=eke; Per. 146 x 261 

Eclipses; Lear, 79 x, 166 

Ecstasy, Macb. 228 .xi. 81 

Ed, final, unelided; Ado, 306 vn. 93 

1 Hen. VI. 96 ii 151 

John, 25 V. 61 

2 Hen. VI. 108 ii 257 

retained for nietie, Mids. 

m. 86 ill. 262 

John, 318 V. 89 

Edict; Mids, Nt 28 id. 256 

accent on; Meas. 77 x. CO 

Edmund as atheist; Lear, 66,... x. 165 
Edward, King, march of army to 
Coventry, 3 Hen VI. 294.. .id. 87 
Edward, Prince, murder of; 3 

Hen. VI. 323 iii, 89 

Edward III., doubtful play, allu- 
sion to; Sonn. 231 xiv. 108 

Edward IV., badge of, 3 Hen VI. 

114 iii. 73 

accusations against; 

Rich, nr 398 IV 217 

conti’actof marriage with 

Lady Lucy; Rich, III, 408,. iv, 218 

Lady Bona; Rich. III. 

408 IV, 218 

allegations against, Rich. 

111.409 iv. 218 

Eels, awaked by thunder; Per. 

231 X. 268 


Eel-skins; John, 42 62 

Ettect= agent, Ricli III 89 iv. I9i 
Ettemmate, Pach. II. 305 . . iv. 88 
Eftest, Ado, 315 .... vn* 95 

Egally, Rmh. Ill 447 ' iv' 221 

Egerton, MS play; Rich. II 37, iv. 67 

Rich. II. 49 . . iv 68 

Rich II. 55 IV 68 

Rich. II. 101 . . . . IV. 72 

Rich II. 107 IV. 72 

Rich II. no IV 73 

Rich. IT. 121 iv! 74 

Rich II. 135 IV. 75 

Rich. II. 138 iv. 75 

Rich II. 146 IV. 76 

Rich. II. 186. ... IV. 79 

Rich II. 189 79 

Rich. II. 209 iv 81 

■ Rich. II 235 . . iv. 83 

Rich II. 276 IV. 86 

Rich II 324 IV. 90 

John, 72 V 66 

Egg, as epithet, Macb 208 . xi. 80 

Eggs for money, to take; Wmt T 

22 xni 65 

Eglantine; Mids. Kt. 125 . . . ni. 266 

Egyptian, 0th. 174 96 

Per. 183 x. 264 

thief; Tw Nt. 283 vd 254 

Eisel; Haml. 584 ix. 256 

Sonn. 279 xiv. 110 

Eitlier, as monosyllable; Eriors, 

95 i. 115 

as monosyllable; Rich. Ill 

523 iv. 227 

Elbows him; Lear, 352 X. 186 

Eld; Meiiy W. 149 vi 252 

Element, Jul. Cses note 83 ..viii. 65 
un-Shakespearian use of ; 

Hen. VIII 39 xdi 159 

Elements, Ant. 192 xi. 250 

Sonn. 112. .. , xiv. 102 

Hen V. 190 vi. 170 

the four, Ant 386 xi. 266 

the four; Tw. Nt. 83.. ..vn 242 

Elephant, 3omts of; Troil. 137, viii. 241 
Elephants, how caught; Jul Cass. 

114 viii. 67 

Eleven and twenty; Shrew, 152, m 206 
Elizabeth, Princess, proclamation 

of, Hen. VIII. 280 xin. 183 

Queen, addresses to; Mids. 

Nt. 261 111. 278 

reference to; Mids. Nt. 

109 111. 264 

supposed allusion to 

death of; Sonn. 266 xiv, 109 

tribute to complexion of; 

Love’s L. 132 i. 62 

Woodvdle, family of; 

Rich. Ill 442 IV 220 

Elvish-maik’d; Rich. III. 136. iv. 194 
Ely House; Rich. II. 102 . . . . iv. 72 
Embarquements, Coriol. 95. ..xd. 81 
Embassade; 3Hen. VI, 257. ..in. 84 

Ember-eves; Per. 3 x. 246 

Emblems worn by gallants; Per, 

110 X. 257 

Embossed; All ’s Wl 138 viii. 153 

Emboss’d; Shrew, 5 in. 192 

Emmanuel, 2 Hen. VI. 265 n. 270 

Emperor; Tit A. 77 xii. 254 

Sigismund, the, reference to; 

Hen. V. 259 . vi. 177 

at Milan; Two Gent. 29 i. 167 

Emulator; As Y. L 9 .vii, 160 

Enamell’d; Mids. Nt. 126 id. 266 

Enamoured on; Ado, 104 vii. 71 

Encounter; Wint. T. 89 ..... . xid. 70 

End, to; Coriol 326 xii. 99 

Endamagement; John, 8S....,,v. 66 
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vol. p 

End crowns all; Troil. 275 — viii. 251 
Ended the market; Love’s L. 67, i 58 
Endless (night); John, 306 v 87 
Endymion, prefixed line m; Sonn 

45 . . • XIV 98 

Enforce, to; Coriol 167 xii. 88 

Enfranchising; Venus, 31 . ..xiv 23 
Engaged, All’s Wl. 192 .. .. viii. 157 

Engine; Lear, 135 x 171 

Enginer; Haml. 442 ix. 245 

Troll. 130.. . . .viii. 240 

England = the king, John, 176 v 75 

paititiomrig of, 1 Hen. IV 

195. . v. 254 

England’s Helicon, epitliet m; 

Venus, 13 xiv 23 

Helicon, pastoial song in; 

Pilgr 23 . .... xiv 133 

English as trisyllable; 1 Hen, VI 

106 11. 152 

fashions; Ado, 141 . . vn. 74 

grammar, old, quotation from; 

Ado, 261 vii. 89 

Englishmen as linguists; Merch. 

57 V 153 

dress of; Ado, 193. . . ,vii. 81 

fashion of dress of, Merch 57, v, 153 

Engross; Rich. Ill 424 iv 219 

Engrossing; Romeo, 223 li 77 

Ennius, passage from ; Tit. A. 

20 xn 251 

Enormous, Lear, 211 x. 176 

Enrings; Mids. Nt 224 .. .in. 274 

Enseamed, Hand. 425 i.x. 243 

Erishield; Meas 100 . . .. x. 68 

Entertainment; Coriol. 239 . xii. 93 

Entitled; Sonn. note 98 xiv. 101 

Entrance; 1 Hen. IV. 22.. . . v. 240 

Per 123 X. 258 

Enviously; Haml 469 ix. 247 

Envying, accentuation of, Rich. 

11.33 IV. 66 

Epici'irean; Ant. 91 xi. 243 

Epicures, the English ; Mach. 

247 xi. 83 

Epidamium, Errors, 5 i. 109 

Epidaurus; Errors, 9 i. 109 

Epilepsy, Othello’s; 0th 184, 185, ix 98 
Epithet, inverted position of ; 

Mach 179 xi. 77 

1 Hen. VI. 174.. ii 159 

misplacement of; 1 Hen. VI. 

200 ii. 162 

Itich 11.233. ...iv. S3 

Equal pound; Merch. 104 v. 157 

Equipage; Merry W. 64 vi. 248 

Erasmus’ Colloquies, parallel pas- 
sage m; Mids. Nt. 14 iii. 255 

Ercles, reference to old play; 

Mids. Nt. 48 in. 258 

Ergo, Merch. 136 v. 159 

Escotod; Hand, 252 ix. 225 

Espials; Haml. 209 ix. 281 

Essay, Lear, 74 x 166 

Essex, Karl of, arrest of; Hen. V. 

258 vi. 177 

Estate unto; Mids. Ht. IS lii, 256 

Estimation; Ado, 138 vii. 73 

Estridges; 1 Hen IV. 256 v. 260 

Eternal; Haml 040 ix. 262 

3Hen. VI. 223 ill. 82 

Jul. Cres 65 vm, 62 

blazon; Hand. 136 ix 217 

Ethics; Shrew, 26.. .iii. 194 

Ethiope; Mids. ISTt, 197 iii. 272 

Ettu, Brute' Jul. Gms. 158... viii. 71 

Eunuch; Tw. N't 16 vii, 238 

Euphues, influence of; Hen. V. 06, vi.l61 

Rich. n. 92 iv. 71 

Eich. II 94 IV. 71 

parallel in; Hand. 464 ix. 246 

VOL. XIV. 


vol p I 

Euphues, parallel in; Haml 90, ix. 212 
Euphuism, instances of, 1 Hen 

IV. 47 v 242 

Evasions, Troil 98 . . viii 238 

Even = as; Merry W. 167 vi. 253 

Christian, Hand 556 ix. 264 

Evening mass, Romeo, 162. . li 73 

Ever, as colloquialism; Coriol 

118 xii S3 

Everlastmggarment; Errors, 102, 1 . 116 
Eveimore acknowledge thee; 

Soim. 95 xiv. 101 

Every day; Ado, 182 . . vii 80 

Evil, the = scrofula, Macb 226 xi. 81 
Evils; Meas. 88.. . .x 67 

Example, as verb; Sonn 207. xiv 106 
Exasperate, Macb. 177 . ..xi 77 
Except before excepted; Tw. Nt 

19 vii 239 

Exclaim on; Merch 239 . v. 166 
Excommunication, form of; John, 

160 V 73 

sentence of; John, 140 .. v. 71 

Excrement; Love’s L. 159 ... i, 65 
Excrements; Hand. 430... . ix. 243 

Excusing; Sonn 92 xiv. 101 

Exempt, Errors, 52 i 112 

Exercise, Temp. 75 xiii. 247 

(physical), John, 207 . v. 78 

Exhalations, 1 Hen. IV. 170 . . v 252 

Exhale; Hen V 93 vi. 164 

Exhibit a bill; Merry \V. 48 . .vi. 247 

Exhibitors; Hen V. 47 vi. 161 

Exhibition; Ado, 312.. .. vii. 94 

Cymb 79 xii. 181 

Two Gent 33 . . . ..i 167 

Exhortation; Merch note 29.. . v. 151 
Exigent; 1 Hen VI 132 . . . . li. 154 

E.xoroisms; 2 Hen VI 89 ii. 255 

Exorcist, All’s Wl. 201. . .viii 157 
Expedient; John, 69 . . . v. 65 

Expense, dear; Mids. Nt 39 iii. 267 
Expiate, Rich. III. 357 ... iv 212 

Sonn 56 xiv 99 

Expostulate; Hand. 225. .. .i.x. 221 

Rich III 445 iv 220 

Exposture; Coriol. 233 .... xii. 93 

Extemporal; 1 Hen. VI. 145 ii 156 

Extend; Cymb. 7 xii. 176 

Extended, All ’s "Wl. 80 . . . .vm 149 

Ant. 32 xi. 239 

Extent; As Y L 74 vii. 16S 

Tw Nt. 245 vii. 262 

Extinct; Rich II. 86 iv 71 

Extirp; Meas. 141 : x. 72 

Extracting; Tw. Nt 209 vii. 256 

Extra syllable, use of; John, 196, v. 77 

use of; 2 Hen VI 209, ii. 205 

Extravagance, proverbial expres- 
sion as to; As Y. L. 65 vii. 107 

Extravagancy; Tw. Nt. 70 vii. 242 

Extreme; Love’s L. 216 i. 68 

Eyases; Hand. 249. ix. 225 

Eyas-musket; Merry W. 91 vi. 249 

Eye, in, of; Two Gent. 30 i. 167 

-ill his. Hand. 463 ix. 247 

(of); Temp. 105 xiii. 250 

of death; 1 Hen. IV. 78 . , . v. 246 

of heaven; Rich. II. 91 . . . , iv. 71 

(sees not itself); Jul. Cres. 

37 viii. 61 

table of (reflection in); John, 

117 V. 68 

used as complex metaphor; 

Jul Cres. 46 viii. G1 

Eyes = disposition; Conol. 302, xii. 97 

■ = hawseholes; Ant. 118. . . xi. 245 

dark, typical of female beauty; 

Sonn. 329 xiv. 112 

drop millstones; Rich. HI. 

160 iv. 197 


F. 

vol p 

Ftibles (verb); 1 Hen VI 195. ..ii. 161 
Face, doubtful sense of, Per. 9 x 247 


to (a garment); 1 Hen. IV. 

2S6 . . V. 262 

Faced it (at cards), Shrew, 97 m. 200 
Face-royal, 2 Hen IV. 64 . . vi. 70 
Faces, upon their, Cymb 271. xii 194 
Fact = evil deed; Wnit. T. 91. xiii. 70 

=deed; Per 235 x. 268 

Fadge; Love’s L. 162 . . . . i. 65 

Tw. Nt. 81 .. vii. 242 

Faerie Queene, parallel in; Sonn. 

173 XIV. 105 


Fad, deep plots do; Haml 689, ix. 257 
Faint (primrose), Mids. Nt 35, iii. 257 
Fair = fail ness; Mids Nt. 32.. in. 257 
as dissyllable, Rich. HI. 

59 iv 18D 

(m abstract sense); Love’s L. 

81. i. 59 

(lords), 2 Heu. VI 172 .. . ii. 262 

not born, Sonn 330 .. ..xiv. 112 

Fames, favouis done by; Mids. 

Nt 74 111. 261 

disappearing at dawn; Mids. 

Nt. 210 id. 273 

Fair-play as adj.; John, 267 v. 84 

Fair wife, Otli 7 ix. 77 

Fairy; Errors, 103 i. 116 

as trisyllable, Mids Nt. SI, iii 201 

Tales, Giimm’s, parallel m; 

Ado, 38 vii. 64 

Faithful Sheplieidess, Fletcher’s; 

Venus, note 17 xiv. 23 

Faitois; 2Hen. IV. 175. . . . vi. 77 

Falcon; As Y. L. 118 vii. 173 

Troil. 178 . . . viii. 243 

Falconry, simile from ; Ado, 185, vii. 80 

terms m, Ant 271 xi 257 

term m; 0th, 154 ix. 94 

Tim. 118 xi. 152 

Falcon’s bells; Lucr. 36 xiv. 54 

Fall = fault; Tim. 206 xi. 158 

used punningly; 2 Hen. VI. 

252 11 269 

to = to let fall; As Y L 120, vii. 173 

to, transitively; Jul Cres. 

211 viii 76 

to, in causative sense; Lear, 

238 X. 178 

Falling-sickness; Jul. Cres. 60, viii 63 

False (verb); Cymb. 112 xii. 184 

(verb); Romeo, 114 li. 69 

gallop; As Y. L. 83 vii. 169 

hair; Love’s L. 134 i. 63 

use of; Merch. 227 v. 165 

Ado, 234 vii. 86 

Falsehood, Merch 96 v. 156 

Falsing; Errors, 42, i. 112 

Falstaff, euphuisms in speeches; 

1 Hen. IV. 47 v. 242 

exaggeration of ; 1 Hen IV. 

159 V. 251 

as man of family; 1 Hen. IV. 

320 V. 264 

disguised as a woman; Merry 

W. 165 vi. 253 

Fame as verb; Sonn. 208 xiv, 106 

Fan (of nurse); Borneo, 94 ii. 68 

— - and wind; Troil 315 viii. 265 

Fancies ; Shrew, 113 iii, 202 

Fancy; Merch. 222 v. 165 

Fangled; Cymb. 309 xii. 197 

Love's L. 6 i. 63 

Fantasy; Mids, Nt. 10 iii. 256 

Far = farther; Wint. T. 186 ... . xiii. 77 

Farced; Hen V. 213 vi. 172 

Fai'del; Wint T. 203 xiii. 79 
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Fardels. 


INDEX. 


Force. 


vol p. 

Fardels; Haml. 309 ix. 233 

Farewell = parting, 3 Hen. VI 

2S4 Hi. 86 

dear heart, &c., Tw. Nt. 106,vii.244: 

Farming of the realm, Kich. II. 

101 ...IV. 72 

Fashion-monging; Ado, 341 . vii 99 
Fashions, English; Ado, 141 . vii. 74 

foreign; Rich. II. 107 iv 72 

Fa sol, Lear, 86 x 167 

Fast and loose; John, 144 v 71 

Fast in fires; Haml. 132 ix. 216 

Fastolfe, Sir John, conduct of; 

1 Hen. VI. 47 li. 146 

Fat and scant of breath , Haml 

631 IX 260 

Father = old man; Lear, 382 .. . x. 189 

Meich. 136 v. 159 

had a; Sonn. 34 xiv. 97 

Father-m-law; Rich III. 605... iv 234 
Fat men, biU to put down; Merry 

W, 48 vi. 247 

Caesar’s preference foi ; 


Jul. Cses. 67 

.vni. 62 

rascals; 2 Hen IV. 166 , 

, ..vi. 76 

Fat-room; 1 Hen. IV. 134 

...V. 250 

Fats, Ant. ISO 

. .xi. 249 

Fat-witted; 1 Hen. IV. 40 . . , 

...V. 241 

Faucet, Helen, Miss, as Rosalind ; 

As. Y. L. 22 

.vii. 162 

07 

. .vii. 171 

103 


130 

..vii. 175 

157 

..vii 177 


1Q2 vii. 181 

Favour; As Y L. 176 vn. 179 

1 Hen. IV. note 227 v. 257 

Favours; Mids. Nt. 225 m 276 

Fawning; Haml. 339 ix. 285 

Fear=danger; 2 Hen. IV. 44. ..vi. 69 

(transitively); Meas. 49 . x. 64 

to; Shrew, 66 m 197 

Fear’d hopes, Cymb. 126 xii. 184 

Meas. 92 x, 68 

Fears -objects of fear, Mach. 42, xi. 64 
Feast, English, ending of, Rich. 

II. 67 iv. 69 

Feast-won, fast-lost; Tim 78 ..xi. 150 

Feated; Cymb. 11 xii. 176 

Feather, fool and; Hen VIII. 

101 xiii. 164 

Feathers worn on stage; Haml, 

<170 iY 

Feature;* As *Y. L.’i67.V.*.‘. . . .'.’.’vii'. 172 

Two Gent 44 1. 168 

Fechter, reading of; 0th. 201 . ix. 100 
reading of (iv. i. 245) v. 2. 1 ; 

0th. 243 ix. 104 

Fed as well, <fec , Jul. Caes. 47, viii. 62 

Fedary; Cymb. 157 xii. 186 

Meas 106 x. 68 

Federary; Wmt T. 52 xiii. 67 

Feeders; Ant. 270 xi. 267 

Tim. 76 xl 150 

Fee-fai‘m; Troil. 177 vhi. 243 

Fee-gi*ief, Macb 231 xi. 82 

Fees; Tim 122 xi. 163 

Fell-lurking; 2Hen. VI. 320. . ii, 270 

Fell of hair; Macb- 260 xi. 85 

Fellow; Shrew, 129 iii. 203 

Rich. III. 676 iv. 231 

Fellowly; Temp. 227 xiii. 260 

Fellowship in woe, &c. ; Lucr. 

66 xiv. 55 

Fells; As Y. L. 79 vii. 169 

Felonious; 2 Hen. VI. 163. . ..h, 261 
Felt, horses shod with ; Lear, 376, x. 188 

Female; Rich II. 216 iv. 81 

— - (fairies); Cymb. 259 xii. 193 

interest in Rich, II ; Rich. 

II. 114 IV. 73 


vol p. 

Fencing as leading to quarrelling; 

Haml. 187 ix. 220 

Fencing-scene, stage-diiection in; 

Haml. 632 ..ix. 261 

Fennel as emblem, Haml. 505, ix. 250 

to eat; 2 Hen. IV 191 . . vi. 78 

Ferdinand, cousin, introduction 
of, Shrews 138 . . . . in 204 

Fere = companion, Per 8.. . . x 247 

Tit A 101 . . .... xii 256 

Pern-seed; 1 Hen IV. 106. ... v. 248 

Fet, Rich III 262 iv 204 

Fetches; Leai, 226 x. 177 

Fettle; Romeo, 152 .... ii 72 

Fewer; Hen. V 206 . . . vi l7l 

Fierce = excessive, Hen. VIII. 

40 xiii. 160 

Fiery Trigon; 2 Hen IV 198 ..vi 78 
Fife, Earl of; 1 Hen IV 31 . . . .v. 240 
Fifteenth, a - a tax ; 2 Hen VI. 

43 11. 250 

Fights; Merry W. 73 vi. 248 

Figo; Hen. V. 182 vi. 170 

Figures, world of, 1 Hen. IV. 84, v. 247 

File = list; Hen. VIII. 45 xiii. ICO 

Fil’d; Macb. 132 xi. 73 

Sonn. 210 xiv 106 

Filed = polished; Pilgr 20 xiv. 133 

Fill-horse; Merch 139 v 159 

Fills = shafts; Troil. 175 viii 243 

Finch-egg; Troil 289 viii. 262 

Find = to find out, Haml. 325. ix. 234 

(out), to; Hen. V. 64 . . vi 161 

Finderof madmen; Tw Nt 216, vii 251 

Fine = end; Ado, 42 vn. 64 

noun; Meas 71 x. 66 

in double sense; Haml. 668, ix 255 

to; Meas 71 x 66 

Finsbury; 1 Hen. IV. 213.. .v. 256 

Fire as dissyllable; Jul. Cses 

166 viii. 72 

(cosmic system); Hen V. 29, vi. 159 

drives out fire, Jul. Coes 

166 vm. 72 

in ears; Ado, 183 vii. 80 

walking; Lear, 281 x. 182 

Firebrand brother; Troil. 119, vni. 239 
Fire-drake; Hen. VIII. 270.. xm. 182 

Fire-new; Love’s L. 12 i 54 

Fireworks, fights; Hen. VIII. 

102 xiii. 164 

Firk; Hen. V. 238 vi. 175 

First-born of Egypt, As Y L. 64, vn. 166 
First-good; Hen. VIII. 109.. xni. ICO 
First-head, of the; Love’s L. 92 i. 59 
First house, gentlemen of the; 

Romeo, 88 li 68 

Fish, eat no; Lear, 96 x 168 

strange; Temp. 130 .. ..xni 252 

ballad of a; Wint. T 174,xiii. 77 

street; 2 Hen. VI. 284 li 273 

Fishmonger, Haml, 236 ix. 222 

Fish-skm, coverfor books; Romeo, r* 

46 ii. 64 

Fitchew; Troil. 298. ... .. .viii. 252 

Fits (technical term); Troil.160 viii. 242 
(verb), formed from fit -par- 
oxysm; Per. 96 X. 256 

Five wits; Ado, 16 vii. 02 

Lear, 269 x 180 

Tw. ISrt, 258 vii. 263 

Flaky darkness; Rich. III. 606..iv. 234 
Flame-coloured; 1 Hen. IV. 42.. v. 242 

Flap-dragon; Love’s L. 162 i 64 

Flap-dragons; 2 Hen. IV. 192 . vi. 78 

Plat-long; Temp. 113 xih. 261 

Flaw (of wind); Goriol 309 xii. 98 

winter’s; Haml. 676 ix. 256 

Flaxandwhiteofeggs, Lear,327..x. 185 

Flay’d; Wint. T. 200 xiii. 78 

Fleer’d; Love’s L. 173. i. 66 


Fleets float; Ant 277 . .. xi 257 
Flesh, to, John, 269. . " v 84 

Flesh’d; Tw. Nt 243 . . vn* 252 

Flibbertigibbet , Leai ,282 . . x' ig2 

Flight (in aichery); Merch. 35 ’ v. 151 

at the, Ado, 9 . . . . vn fii 

Flood; Mids Nt. 103 ' m* Sfiq 

in a, Hen V. 41 . vi. 160 

Floods, residence of spirits, Mids. 

Nt 207 . . . . .... ill 273 

Florentine; 0th. 6.. . ix 77 

— 0th 134 ix 91 

Florentms, story of; Shreiv. 63, 111’ 196 

Flote; Temp. 62 xm. 246 

Floiirish=oinament, Sonn. 147, xiv 103 

— (figuratively), Rich Ill.lSSiv 194 

— to (tiansitively), Meas 161, x. 78 

Flouted, Conol 164 xii. 88 

Flouting Jack; Ado, 34 vn 63 

Flow in gnef ; Ado, 296 vii*. 92 

o’ the Nile, Ant 169 xi. 249 

Flower-de-luce; Wint T 154 xiii 75 
Flowers, custom of strewing graves 

with; Per 212 x. 267 

— dew on, compared to tears; 

I^ucr 83 XIV. 66 

— weeping; Troil 26 ... viii. 232 

Flow'er sonnet, xcix , Sonn 239, xiv. 108 
Flowery tenderness; Meas 119.. x. 70 
Flush =full of vigour, Haml.390,ix. 240 

Flushing; Haml 68 ix 208 

Fly-slow; Rich. II 77 iv. 70 

Fob off, to; Coriol 10 xii. 75 

to give a; Errors, 111 1. 117 

Fobb’cl; 0th. 220 ix, 102 

Foil = defeat; Cymb 117. ... xii. 184 

enhancement, Rich. II 88 iv. 7i 

Foils, exchange of ; Haml. 632, ix. 261 

Foming, Ado, 338 vn. 99 

Foison; Sonn. 130 xiv 103 

Foisons; Macb 210 xi. 80 

Fond and winnowed; Haml. 619, ix. 260 

Fond on; Sonn. 209 xiv. 106 

Fool = Cordelia; Lear, 431 x. 192 

— death of; Lear, 310 x. 184 

— (female); All ’s Wl. 162 vni. 165 

— and a physician ; Merry W. 

112 VI 251 

— and death, allegory of; Per. 

178 X. 264 

and feather; Hen. VIII. 

101 xih 164 

and fight; Hen. VIII. 30, xin. 169 

Fools, livery of; Romeo, 67 ii 66 

Fool’s influence on Lear, Lear, 

309, 310 X 184 

— silenced (satirical allusion); 

As Y. L. 13 vii. 161 

Foot-cloth; 2 Hon. VI. 227 . ...ii. 267 
Formas; 3 Hen VI. 340 in 91 

— =forfeai of; Sonn 125.. xiv. 102 

— =5 for that, Meas. 64 x. 64 

— -forfearof, 2Hen. VL231, ii 267 

— =in spite of all; Mids. Nt. 

116 iii 264 

For alliance; Ado, 131 . .. vii 73 

For and -and eke; Haml. 664.. ix. 255 

‘ For bonny sweet Robin,” <tc.; 

Haml. 507 ix. 260 

For mine ease; Haml. 608 ix. 269 

For that=s inasmuch as; Mids. Nt. 

118 in. 266 

For the heavens; Ado, S3 vii. 69 

“For the Lord’s sake”; Meas. 

176 .X, 76 

For why = because; Errors, 86 ..i. 115 

Forage; John, 265 v. 84 

Foi bid; Love’s L. 2 i 62 

Force s= power; Merch: 191 v. 163 

— toe: to care; Love’s L. 196 . .i. 67 

— a play; Hen V. 81 vi. 163 
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Ford’s 


INDEX. 
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Ford's Love’s Sacrifice, 0th. 141, ix 92 
Forehead, Two Gent 112. . .. i 174 

Foresters, Diana’s ; 1 Hen. IV 

4S V. 242 

Forfeit; Hich. III. 232 iv. 202 

in liarher’s shop, Meas. 207, x. 77 

Forfeiture; Tim 67 . . . .xi 149 

Forgiveness, to ask, Meas. 165.. x 74 
Fork (of arrow), Lear, 39... x 164 

Forked, As Y L 35 vii. 1G4 

Fdrlorn, 1 Hen VI 57 .... n 147 

as suh.; 3 Hen VI 219 iii 81 

Form (punningly); Homeo, 89 . ii. 68 

to set a; Sonn. 217. xiv. 107 

Formal; Rich. Ill 305 iv. 207 

Former = foremost; Jul. Gpcs. 

248 vm. 79 

Formerly; Merch 310 v. 172 

Forsake (used absolutely); Hen. 

VIII 128 xni 168 

Forspoke, Ant. 220 xi. 254 

Forth of; Jul. Cses 200. ... viii. 75 

Fortify; Sonn. 165 xiv 104 

Fortinbras, expedition of; Haml. 

461 IX 246 

Fortune’s Tennis Ball, plagiansms 

in, Venus, 53 xiv. 24 

Forty = mdettnite number; Ei rors, 

116 1 117 

pence = half a noble , Hen. 

VIII. 153 xiii. 169 

thousand; 0th 165 ix. 96 

winters; Sonn 3 xiv. 96 

Forwearied; John, 90 . . . .v. 66 

Foundations (punningly) , Cymb. 

216 XU 190 

Four “ indefinite number; Haml. 

235 i.x. 222 

Fourteen years’ purchase; Tw Nt 

note 241 vii. 262 

Fowl, hurt; Ado, 111 vii. 71 

Fox = sword; Hen V. 234 vi, 174 

B^oxes, to fire; Lear, 403 . . x. 191 

B’oxip's Acts and Monuments, in- 
cident from; Hen. VIII. 236, xiii 177 

Fo.xship; Corlol. 236 xii. 93 

Frame -order; Ado, 279... vii. 90 

=to adapt; Sonn 303 xiv. Ill 

E’rank’d up; Hich. TIL 161 iv, 196 

BYaughtj Cymb 20 xii. 177 

ITraugliting; Temp. 16 xm. 242 

Fray’d; Troil. 173 viii. 243 

Freckles (in cowslips); Mids. Kt 

67 Hi 260 

Freeman; Jul. Coes. 254 viii 81 

B'ree-town; Romeo, 11 ii. 62 

BYench, as spoken by the king; 

Hen. V. 274 vi. 178 

character of; Merch. 65.. ..v. 153 

servility of; Hen. V, 163 . .vi. IGS 

fickleness imputed to the; 

IHen. VI. 176 li. 169 

Sir Toby’s; Tw. Kt, 169. ..vii. 248 

• vanity of; Hen. V. 163 .. . . vi. 108 

crown-colour; Mids. Nt. 60, iii. 259 

crowns; Hen. V. 210 vi. 171 

falconers; Haml. 267. ix 227 

fashions, imitation of ; Hen. 

VIII. 101.. xhi. 164 

- — hose; Macb. 109 xi. 71 

spoken on the stage; Hen. V. 

163 vi. 168 

Frets, Shrew, 80 .iii 199 

Friar Laurence, eloquence of; 

Romeo, 133 ii. 71 

Penker; Rich. HI. 401 .. . iv 217 

Friday, fair on; Troil, 19 vui. 231 

Friend “lover; Cymb 46 xii. 179 

Ado, 90 vii. 69 

Romeo, 145 li. 72 

Friended; Haml. 183 ix. 219 


vol p. 

Fi tended by his wish; Hen. VIII. 

85 .. . . . . xiii 163 

Friendships; Wint. T 117. . xni. 72 

Frippery, Temp 213 . xm 258 

Ih-om = away from; Rich III 

640 . iv. 237 

= beyond; Conol 181 . .xii 89 

outside of, Rich. Ill 532, iv. 227 

Front, summer’s, Sonn 249, xiv 109 
I'rontier; 1 Hen. IV. 67 . ..v 246 

B’rontlet, Lear, 118 . x. 169 

Bh*oth and lime; Merry W. 20 .vi. 245 

Ikush, Troil 337 viii 256 

B'riistrate, Ant 141 ... . xi 247 

Bhilfillmg, Troil. 0. . . . vni 229 

Bkill (adverbially); Ado, 172 .vii. 78 

of bread, Haml. 395 ix 240 

of face; Per 9 x. 247 

of view, Cymb 198. . .xii 189 

Fulsome; Rich. III. 616 iv 235 

Merch. 91 v 156 

0th 182 IX. 97 

Fumble with the sheets; Hen. V. 

120 vi. 166 

Funeral bak’d meats, Haml 63, ix. 209 

Funerals; Tit. A. 25 xii. 251 

Fury= inspiration; Sonn 244, xiv lOS 
Ifustilarian; 2 Hen. IV. 119 ...vi 73 


G. 


Gaberdine; Merch 98 v. 156 

Gad, upon the, Lear, 73 x 166 

Gadshill, 1 Hen IV 60 . ... v 245 

mistrust of; 1 Hen. IV. 98, v. 248 

“Gag,” use of, Ado, 311 .. .vii. 94 
Galen, ref. to; Coriol. Ill . . .xii 83 

Gallant; Rich HI note 202 iv. 199 

Galled eyes, Haml. 58 ix 208 

jade wince; Haml 366 ...ix. 238 

shore, Lucr. 104 xiv 57 

Galliard, Tw. Nt. 33 vii. 240 

Hen, V. 71 vi. 162 

Gallimaufry; Merry W. 52 vi. 247 

Wint. T. 178 xiii. 77 

Galloway nags, 2 Hen. IV. 181, vi. 77 

Qallowglasses, Macb. 6 xi. Cl 

2 Hen. VI. 293 li. 274 

Gallows, as epithet; Love’s L. 165, i. 65 
m proverbial phrase ; Temp. 

9 xm 242 

Gam, Davy, Hen. V. 256 vi. 176 

Game (Philippine), allusion to a; 

Ado, 126 vii. 72 

Gamester; As Y. L. 10 vii. 100 

Gamut; Shrew, 103 iii. 201 

Gaping; Hen. VIII. 264 xni. 181 

pig; Merch 276 v. 169 

Gaps s= intervals; Per. 245 x. 269 

Garboils; Ant. 64 xi. 241 

Garden-house; Meas 200 x. 76 

Gardiner, Bishop; Hen. VIII. 

140 xhi. 168 

Gardon; Love’s L. 70 i. 58 

Gargantua’s mouth; As Y. L. 92, vii. 170 
Garland, wear the; Rich. III. 

334 iv. 210 

Garments hung by the walls ; 

Cymb. 182 xii, 188 

to rip (figuratively); Cymb. 

182 xii. 388 

Garrick as Lear; Lear, 235 x. 178 

Garters (in double sense); 1 Hen. 

IV. Ill V. 248 

Gascoigne’s Supposes, reference to; 

Shrew, 49., hi. 196 

Qastness; 0th. 241 ix. 104 

Gather; l Hen. VI. 140 ii. 156 


TOl P 

Gaudy; Ant 278 xi, 257 

as epithet applied to day , 2 

Hen. VI 219 ii 266 

Gear, Merch. 30 ... . . v. 151 

Geek, Cymb 306. . . xii. 197 

Gem = carbuncle ; Hen VIII 

151 xm 169 

General; Rich III 255 ... iv. 204 

the; Jul. Gees. 91 , . . vni. 65 

Meas 95 . . x. 68 

services, Cymb 230 xii 191 

Generation, under, Meas 178. . x 75 
Geneiosity; Conol 36. . xii. 191 

Genius = guardian spirit; Macb. 

130 XI 72 

(as herald of death), Tioil 

245 vm. 260 

Jul Coes 98 . vm. 66 

Gentility; Love’s L 9 i. 63 

Gentle, Macb 158 xi 75 

Temp 94 xni 249 

“Gentleman ” (character in Haml.) 

468 IX 247 

Gentlemen of the first house; 

Romeo, 88 n. 68 

Gen try = courtesy; Haml 214 . ix. 221 
George, order of the ; Rich. III. 

545 iv. 228 

Stanley, age of ; Rich. Ill 

608 IV 234 

German boar; Cymb. 137 xii. 185 

clock; Love’s L 77 i. 58 

hunting; 2 Hen. IV. 135. ..vi. 74 

Germens, Macb. 194 xi. 78 

Gest, Wmt T 5 xm. 64 

Gests; Ant 299 xi 250 

Ghost, 2 Hen. VI. 198 . . ii 264 

appears to Bnitus ; Jul. Cass. 

239 vm. 78 

Ghosted; Ant. 152 xi. 248 

Ghosts, superstition as to cross- 
ing; Haml. note 25 ix. 206 

as to hidden treasure; 

Haml 26 ix. 206 

as to cock-crowing; Haml. 

28 IX. 206 

as to, Haml 71 . . . . ix 210 

Ghost scene; Rich. III. 613 iv, 234 

Giant; Tw. JSTt, 61 vii. 241 

Giant-dwarf; Love’s L. 72 i. 58 

Giants; Cymb 165 xii. 187 

Gib, name for a cat; Haml. 439.. ix. 244 

cat; 1 Hen. IV. 64 v. 243 

Gifts, win with; Two Gent. 62. .i 169 

Giglot; 1 Hen. VI. 237 ii. 364 

Giglots, as noun; Meas 209 x. 77 

Gild (with blood); Macb. 104. . xi. 70 

Gilded; Temp. 246 xhi. 261 

GilUvors; Wint. T. 149 xni. 74 

Gilt (punningly); Hen. V. 80 . . vi. 163 

(with blood); John, 96 ... v. 67 

nutmeg, Love’s L. 211 i, 68 

Gimmals; 1 Hen. VI. 60. ..... .ii. 147 

Gipsy; Ant. 12 xi. 238 

Gird, to; Coriol. 39 xii. 77 

Girdle break; 1 Hen. IV 242.. . .v. 258 

round about the earth, to put; 

Mids. Nt. 112 in. 264 

Give me favour; Hen. VIII. 

61 xm, 161 

the boots; Two Gent 7 . . . i 166 

the nod; Troil. 42 .viii 233 

Glanced it; Errors, 124 i. 117 

Glass = beryl-stone; Meas. 78. ...x 66 

gray as; Two Gent. 111. . . .i. 174 

of light; Per. 29 x. 249 

Glasses; 2 Hen. IV, 133 vi. 74 

Gleek, to; Mids. Ht. 162 ..... . .iii. 268 

to give the; Romeo, 195.. . ,u. 76 

Glendower, introduction of; Rich. 

II. 197 iv. 80 
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Glendower, portents at birth of, 

1 Hen. IV, 195 V. 254 

Glendower’s daughter, poetical 
imagery of, 1 Hen. IV. 211 . .v 256 

Glib, to; Wint. T 5S xiii 68 

Globe Theatre, motto of the; As Y. 

L. 66 vii 167 

referred to, Hen.V. Sl.vi. 160 

Glorious; Cymb. 62 xii. ISO 

Glory to his hand; John, 244 . v. 81 

Gloss; Ado, 1S7 vii. SO 

Gloster, as trisyllable; Rich. III. 

307 IV 214 

1 Hen VI. 80 ... . li 149 

1 Hen, VI. 89 ii. 150 

IHen. VI. 179. . ..ii. 159 

hypocrisy of; Rich III.416,iv 218 

Hich. III. 439 iv 220 

made protector; Rich. III. 

104 IV. 192 

versatility of , Rich. Ill 469, iv. 222 

speech of; 3 Hen VI. 210 lii. SO 

Duchess of, trial of ; 2 Hen 

VI. 128 n. 259 

opposition to king’s marriage; 

1 Hen. VI. 266 li 170 

speech of; 2 Hen VI. 321 .ii. 276 

innocence of, 2 Hen. VI. 160, ii 261 

as heir of York; Rich. Ill 

561 iv. 230 

abuse of the cardinal; 1 Hen 

VI. 146 11 156 

Gloucester, death of; Rich. II. 

37 IV. 67 

m Egerton play; Rich. II. 

37 IV. 67 

Lingard’s opinion of ; Rich. 

II. 37 IV. 67 

Bohngbroke’s relationship to; 

Rich. II. 38 iv. 67 

Gloves (in cap), Lear, note 275 x. 181 

(perfumed); Ado, 242 vii 87 

Glow-worm, eyes of, Mids. l^ft 

163 iii. 269 

Gloz’d; Troil. 125 viii. 240 

Glut, to, Temp 13 xiii 242 

Glutton, the; 2 Hen. IV. 66 — vi. 71 

Gnat; Love’s L, 124 i. 62 

Gnats, princes compared to , Per. 

122 X. 258 

Go = pass current; 2 Hen. IV. 89, vi. 72 

about with, to; Ado, 314 .vii, 95 

by, Jeionimy; Shrew, 3 . lii 192 

to the world, to; Ado, 132, vii. 73 

All’s Wl. 33 viii, 146 

Gobbets; 2 Hen. VI. 234 ii. 267 

Gobbo, name of; Merch. 128 — v. 168 

as clown, Merch. 121. ... v. 158 

God=genius, Coriol. 130 — ..xii. 84 

(statute of Janies I ) ; All 's 

Wl. 149 viii. 164 

name of in text; 2 Hen, VI. 

305 ii. 275 

omission of name of ; Mids. 

m. 282 hi. 279 

John, 316 V. 89 

2 Hen. IV. 76 vi. 71 

2 Hen. VI. 339. ... ii. 278 

1 Hen. IV. 57 v. 244 

omission of phrase with name 

of; 2 Hen. IV. 171 vi. 76 

omission of passage with name 

of, in Ff.; 2 Hen. IV 139 .. . .vi. 75 
- — omission of name of, in Ff ; 

2 Hen IV. 66 vi. 71 

as alternative to Heaven; 

2Hen. IV. 32 vl 68 

be wi’ you; Haml 198 ix. 220 

forbid! significance of, Romeo, 

35 ii. 64 

'lid; Macb. 66 xi. 66 


vol. p 

God ’ild you; Haml 478 ix 248 

sort all! Mercli. 350 . .v. 175 

God-den, Conol 110 . xii S3 

God’s sonties; Merch 132. . v. 159 

yield, &c ; Ant. 284.. . xi 25S 

Goes along, Per 247 x. 269 

Gold, value of; Meicb 179,. . v 102 

Golden blood; Macb. 118 xi. 71 

head, airow with, Mids Ht 

30 . . ill 257 

letter; Love’s L 168 . . . . i. 05 

quill; Somi 210 . xiv 106 

Golding’s Ovid, parallel m, Temp. 

221 . . xm 259 

Shrew, 190. . . . in. 207 

Gondola; AsY. L 129 vii 174 

Gondolier; 0th 22 . . ix 79 

Gone out. as term m falconry; 2 
Hen VI. 98- . . . ii 256 

Goneril, character of, Lear, 117, x. 109 

name of; Lear, 13 x. 162 

Good; Temp. 2 xin 241 

= wealthy; Coriol 6 ... .xii 75 

deed; Wmt T. 6 xiii 04 

even; Haml. 61 . . ix. 209 

‘ < hoi se to lure;” Ado, 46 vii. 65 

leave to leave , 1 Hen. IV. 

68 . . .... V, 246 

(man), Merch. 71 v. 154 

night (figiiiatively); 1 Hen 

IV, 82 V 247 

wine needs, etc ; As Y, L. 

193 vii 181 

Goodman; Lear, 188 x 174 

Goods; Shrew, 69 in. 198 

Good-year; Ado, 67 ... vii. 67 

yeai s; Lear, 404 . . x 191 

G oose of W inchestei ; Troll 351, viii, 258 
Gorbelliecl; 1 lien. IV. 114 . . . v. 249 

Gorboduc; Tw. Nt 252 vii. 253 

Gor’d (figuratively); Sonn 270, xiv 110 

Troil. 216 viii 247 

Gorgon’s head; Troil 347. . vin. 257 

Gormandise, Merch. 156 v. 160 

Gospell’d; Macb. 136 xi. 73 

Gossip’s bowl; Mids Nt 70 iii 2G1 
Gotbs(punnmgly); AsY L. 108,vii. 172 

Gouts; Macb 93 .. xi. 68 

Governor of Pans; 1 Hen VI. 

183 11. 160 

Gower, archaic language of cho- 
ruses; Per. 2 X. 240 

Gower’s Confessio Amantis; Per. 
pashim 

Gown = dressing-gown ; Romeo, 9, ii 62 
Gowns, rug, Ado, 309 . . . vii. 94 

of office; Ado, 309 vii. 94 

Grace-favour, Ado, 71 vii 67 

Macb 281 xi 87 

of grace, Mach 281.. . . xi. 87 

state of (quibhhiigly); Troil. 

157 viii 242 

Gracious; Two Gent 83 . . . i. 171 

(as peculiar epithet); Haml. 

300. ix. 231 

(of beauty); Ado, 276 vii. 90 

Graft, Rich HI. 434 iv. 220 

Grained; Coriol. 252 xii. 94 

spots, Haml 424 . ...ix, 243 

Grammar, peculiarities of : 

Ablative absolute, instance of; 

Mach. 164 xi. 76 

Ad]ective,proleptic use of; Coriol. 

34 xii. 76 

used as adverb; Rich. III. 

365 IV 213 

Eioh, III. 43 iv. 188 

— ^ Rich n. 59 IV. 69 

used as noun; 2 Hen. VI. 

90 li. 266 

used as subs. ; W int T. 98, xiii. 71 
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Grammar, peculiarities of (cont): 
Adverb, used as adj ; Tit A 

129 xii 256 

used for adj.; Temp. 126,xiii. 252 

with verb of motion not ex- 
pressed, Conol. 49 ... .xii 77 
Adverbs as nouns; 0th. 23 .. ix 79 
After (as latimsm), All’s "Wl 

02 . vin. 148 

Aiiacoluthon, instance of, Tim. 

169 XI 155 

And, conditional, Conol. 157, xii 87 
As=the relative; Lear, 28. x 163 

redundant use of; Romeo, 

232 n! 78 

much to say as, Tw. Nt 

47 vii 240 

that = because; Meas 90 x. 67 

then = then; Meas. 196 . . x. 76 

Besides as preposition, Tw Nt. 

258 vii 253 

By, peculiar use of; Ado, 284, vii. 91 
Can, elliptical use of, Haml. 

529 ix. 252 

Comparative, incorrect use of; 

Coriol 56 xii. 78 

double, instance of ; Hen. 

VIII 56 xiii 161 

Construction, elliptical, Pei 71, x 253 

Hen VIII 141. xiii. 168 

grammatical, difficult , Per 

S2 .... X. 254 

proleptic, instance of ; Hen 

VIII. 138 xiu. 168 

Dangerous, as adverb, 3 Hen VI. 

38 hi 67 

Dative case, elliptical use of; 

Merch. 255. ... . v 168 

Despised, use of participle for 

ad].; Rich. II. 1S2 iv. 79 

Double negative, instance of; 

Macb. 175 xi 76 

Elision of final syllable in past 
participle; Love’s L note 35 i 65 
Elliptical (onstruction, Per 71, x 263 

Rich. II. 272 . . IV, 86 

Errors, 107 i. 116 

John, 165 V. 74 

Mids Nt. 108 m. 264 

Mids. Nt. 256 111 . 277 

Merch. 15 v. 160 

line; Shrew, 7.. . . in 193 

Shrew, 118... .ni. 202 

expression; John, 237. ... v. 81 

Embarked, inverted position of 
participle, Mids. Nt. 103.. hi. 263 
Escapen, as pluial verb, Per 

85 x 255 

Fell = fallen; Tim. 169 xi. 155 

Genitive, double form of, John, 

41 V. 62 

subjective, instance of; Hen. 

VIII. 211 xiii 176 

Grammar faulty; Macb. 151. xi. 74 
Grammatical accuracy, disregard 

of; Errors, 51 i 112 

construction, difficult; Per. 

82 X. 254 

Heaven, as plural; Rich. II 50, iv. 68 
His - neuter possessive ; Coriol. 

87 . . xii 80 

as genitive; Tw. Nt. 197, vii 250 

as neuter possessive ; Haml. 

72 ix. 210 

I, ungrammatical use of; Jul. 

Cass. 188 viii 74 

Infinitive, contracted form of; 

All’s WL 45 vhi 147 

old form of; Per. 83 . . . .x. 254 

- — the, to before; Tim. 136.. xi. 163 
as gerund; Tim, 48. . . — xi. 148 
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Grammar, peculiarities of {cont ) : 
Infinitive, gerundive; Tim. 65, xi. 140 

used without to , Jiil. Cms. 

224 . • viii. V7 

It = them, Love’s L. 1 . i. 52 

sing, used instead of plural , 

Ant, 89. . . ... XI 243 

as indefinite objective, Per 

130 . X 200 

as iiosses&ive, Cymb 199, xii. 180 

Lear, 123 x. 170 

Tmion, 200 xi 158 

used redundantly; Sonn 

290 .. ..XIV 111 

vaguely olijeetive; 0th. 15, ix. 78 

Its = possessive it, 2 Hen, IV 

80 VI 71 

Hand. 72 ix 210 

Itself = herself; Ado, 271.. .vii. 90 
Latinism, instance of ; All ’s Wl. 

02 viii. 148 

Lies (verb), as plural foim; Temp. 

217 xiii 259 

Me (conversationally) ; Coriol 

22 xii. 76 

=forme; Temp 34 xiii. 244 

ungrammatical use of, Jul. 

Ctcs 70 viii. 04 

Mean, as singular, Ant. 191.. xi. 250 
Merchandise, as plural; Ant 

149 xi. 248 

More better; Temp 17. .. .xiii. 242 
Negative double, instance of, 

Cymb. 39 xii. 178 

Errors, 100 i. 116 

2 Hen. VI. 211 ii 205 

News, as plural; Ant. 15 . ..xi. 238 

Number, as plural; Tw Nt 10, vii. 238 
Of, irregular use of; Temp 101,xiii. 250 
Participial form, old, terminating 

endc; Per. 85 x. 255 

forms, irregular; Ant 290, xi. 259 

form, al)8olnte, use of, 

3 Hen. VI. note 82 m 71 

irregular form of; Tw. Nt. 

07 vii 242 

present, used for passive; 

Coriol. 117 xii 83 

Past participle in active sense; 

Merch. 228 v 105 

Pate, use of singular instead of 

plural; 1 Hen. VI. 152 ii. 156 

Person of verb, irregular use of; 

Son n. 49 xiv. 98 

Plural instead of singular, use of; 

Love’s L. 139 i. 63 

noun and singular verb; 

Mids. Nt. 184 in. 270 

Eich. HI 358 iv 213 

3Hon. VI. 119 lii. 74 

Merch. 92 v 156 

2 Hen. VT. 183 ii. 262 

Cymb 235 xii. 192 

verb with .singular suhstan- 

tive; Pohn, 275 v. 84 

1 Hen. IV. 221 v. 256 

vcT 1) ending in es; Mens. 82, x. 07 

verb, 3rd person, ending in 

s : Hand, 302 ix. 237 

Positive joined to superlative 

adj.; Eich. III. 388 iv. 216 

Meas. 193 X. 76 

Merch. 248 v. 167 

Possessive inflection, omission of; 

2 Hen. VI. 264 ii. 271 

1 Hen. VI. 151 ii. 156 

neuter = his; Coriol. 87 . .xii. SO 

Preposition omitted; Coriol. 

122 xii. 84 

Present tense used instead of 

past; Ado, 265 .vii. 89 


vol p. 

Giammar, peculiarities of (coat): 
Pietente used for participle, 3 
Hen VI 82 . . . in. 7i 

Pronoun, fiist person, omission 
of; Meas. 103 .. . x. 68 

Pronouns, irregular use of, Cymb. 

IS. . . xii. 177 

Safe (as adv ), Lear, 411 x 191 

She, loose grammar for her. Ant 

268 .xi 257 

Singular instead of plural, use 

of; 1 Hen. VI 152 ii. 156 

Eomeo, 6 . . . . u 62 

noun and plural verb, Lucr 

11 . XIV. 53 

noun and verb with plural 

possessive, Per 70 . . x 254 

noun with plural veih, 2 

Hen. VI. 178 n. 262 

verb with plural noun , John, 

275,. , V 84 

Eich. II 166. . . .iv. 77 

Eomeo, 81. . . n. 67 

Sire = father; 1 Hen VI 138. n 155 
Speken (as old infinitive). Per 83, x. 254 
Splitted (preterite form); Ant. 

353 xi. 263 

Subjunctive, obsolete form of, 

Coiiol 135 xii. 85 

use of; John, 266 v 84 

used optatively, Ado, 105, vii. 71 

Superlative adjective joined with 
positive, Eich. III. 388 . . iv. 216 
Supply as smgulai or plural; John, 

294 V. 86 

’i'han, mistaken for preposition; 1 

Jul. Ctes. 79 viii. 64 

That, used elliptically; Jul. Cses. 

92 viii. 65 

Them, incorrectly for they; John, 

205 . .. V. 78 

Tlioii, used elliptically; Trod. 

note 276 vxii. 252 

To, redundant use of pieposition; 

Hen. VIII, 126 xiii 167 

omission of preposition; 

Mids Nt. 16 iii. 256 

before mftnitive; Tim. 130, xi. 163 

redundant infinitive, inser- 
tion before; All's Wl. 6 vni. 144 

irregular use before infini- 
tive, Cymb. 304 xii 196 

omission of before infinitive; 

Jul, Gre.s. 224 viii. 77 

Meas. 151 x. 72 

Mids. Nt 105 iii. 263 

bo “ of being, Coriol. 40, xii. 77 

Took, as participle; 3 Hen. VI. 

82 iii, 71 

Verb, irregular use of person of; 

Son a. 49 xiv. 98 

mood of not agreeing with 

antecedent; Cymb. 129. . xii. 184 

not agreeing with subject; 

Cymb, 38 xii. 178 

3r(i person plural, ending in 

s; Cymb. 103 .xn. 183 

singular with plural noun; 

Cymb. 103 xii. 183 

Temp. 7 .xiii. 242 

Temp, 96 xiii. 249 

Verbs ending in t, variation 
of 2nd person singular; Cymb. 

84 xii. 182 

ending in t; Cymb. 278 xii. 194 

Which the, as archaism ; Merch. 

69 V. 164 

=who; Eich. II 286 iv. 87 

— - tsw’hom; Eich. Ill 679 ..iv 231 

following such; 3 Hen, VT. 

185 iii. 78 
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Grammar, peculiarities of (cont.): 
Which substituted for who ; 

Meich 174 v. 162 

Who, ungrammatical use of, Two 

Gent. 67. i. 170 

Whom, for who; John, 222 . v. 79 
Grammar (Lilly’s), Tit. A. 107 xn 255 
Giand-jurors, 1 Hen IV. 116. v. 249 
Gland tyrant; Eich. HI 602.. iv 225 

Giaiige; Meas 134 x. 71 

0th. 19 IX. 79 

Grant; Ado, 57.. vii. 65 

Granted to; 3 Hen. VI 72 , iii. 70 

Grape, one, left, All ’s Wl. 94 . vm. 150 

Grating; Hand 293 ix 230 

Grave= grievous, Ant 314 . xi 260 

Graves, custom of stiewmg, with 
floweis, Per. 212 .. x 207 

Gravity, 2 Hen IV 87. . . vi. 72 

Gravy, 2 Hen, IV. 87 . . vi. 72 

Gray = russet, Mids. Nt. 212.. lii 273 

as glass, eyes ; Two Gent 

111 1. 174 

Great-belly (as adj ); Hen V. 

247 VI. 176 

(as contemporary allu- 
sion); 2 Hen IV 85. . vi. 71 

morning, Trod. 239... . viii. 249 

Greed = agreed; Ant. 156 xi. 248 

Greek, Tw Nt. 240 vii 252 

merry; Troil. 34 viii. 232 

spoke, Jul. Cais 64... . viii 63 

Gieen; Love’s L. 23 i 54 

Shrew. 123 m 203 

(doubtful sense of) ; Love’s 

L. 22 1. 64 

(fantastic allusion); Shrew, 

191 lii 207 

= grassy hillock , Per. 212 x. 207 

Greene’s Horastu.s and Eawnia, 
parallels in, Wint. T, 86. ..xiii. 69 

imitated passages; Wint. 

T notes 106, 109, 112 . . xiii. 71 

parallel in; Wint, T. 

146 xiii. 74 

Groaisworth Woi'th of Wit, 

parodied line in; 3 Hen. VI. 

106 id. 72 

Green-ey’d; 0th. 146.. . . ix 93 

Grievances; Two Gent 102. . . . i. 173 
Griffin's Fidessa, parallel in, Pdgr. 

8 XIV. 132 

Grim looks; Per. 12 x. 247 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales, parallel in; 

Ado, 38 vd. 64 

Giiping grief , Eomeo, 197 ii. 76 

Gnse; Tw. Nt. ISO vii. 248 

Giizzled, Hand. 75 ix. 210 

Groans (as affecting the blood); 

Merch. 21 v. 151 

Groat, half -faced; John, 38. . . v. 62 
Grossness: Troil. 86 . ... viii. 236 

— - of this age, Eich III 295., iv. 206 

Ground; Eich III. 417 iv. 219 

Groundlings; Ilaml. 329.. ix. 235 
Grounds more relative than thiit; 

Hand. 291 ..ix. 230 

Grow, to (figuratively); All's WL 

66 viii 148 

great; 1 Hen IV. 320 v. 264 

to, to; Merch. 124 v. 158 

Grudge, to; 1 Hen. VI. 169 .. ..d. 157 
Grudging, to eat without; Ado, 

247 ..vii. 87 

Grumhling York, 2 Hen. VI. 

72 ii. 253 

Grumio as clown; Shrew, 51.. . iii, 196 

Grunt, to; Haml 310 .ix. 283 

Guarded; Ado, 49 vd. €h 

Guards = stars; 0th. 74 ix 85 

Gudgeon; Merch. 28. v. 161 
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Guidon; Hen. V, 223 vi 173 

Guildenstern, name of ; Haml 

209 ix 221 

Gulled; Merch 22S v. 165 

Guilt (punmngly); Macb. 104 . xi 70 
Guilty creatures at a play, Haml, 

290 ix. 230 

Gules; Haml. 272 ix. 22S 

Gull = cuckoo; 1 Hen. IV. 2S5. . v. 261 

(figuratively); Tim. 63 xi. 149 

Gulls, Kich. Ill 155 iv 196 

Gum; med’cinable; Oth 265... ix 107 

which oozes, Tim. 8.. . .xi 145 

Gumm’d velvet, 1 Hen. IV 109, v. 248 
Gun-stones; Hen. V 77 . . . vi 163 
Gurney, James, chaiacterized, 

John, 57 V. 64 

Gust; Tim 110 .. ... .xi. 152 

Guts, as coarse expression; Haml. 

443 ix. 245 


H. 


H, the letter, Ado, 240 . . . .vii 87 
H, used punningly; Ant 298. .xi. 259 
Haberdasher’s wife of small wit; 

Hen. VIII. 271 xiii. 182 

Habit=tahard, Hen. V. 186.. . vi. 170 

Habits; Oth. 45 ix. 82 

Hadriana, Groto’s, parallel in ; 

Romeo, 15 ii 62 

Haggard; Oth. 153 ix. 94 

Haggards; Ado, 170 vii 77 

Ha, ha, he! (as quotation); Ado, 

261 vii. 89 

Hail, thick as; Macb. 36 xi 64 

Hair = character; 1 Hen. IV. 

252 V 259 

figuratively = wire ; Sonn. 

note 337 xiv. 112 

against the; Troil, 29.. .viii 232 

false. Love’s L. 134 i. 63 

Ado, 234 vii. 86 

Hen. V. 193 vi. 170 

practice of dyeing the; Sonn. 

330 xiv. 112 

Halcyon; Lear, 196 x. 175 

iHen. VI. 71 h. 148 

Hale, to (frequent recurrence of); 

1 Hen. VI 256 ii. 168 

Half-faced groat; John, 38 v. 62 

sun; Rich III. 38 iv. 187 

Half-fao’d sun; 2 Hen. VI. 236. ii. 268 
Half - moon = room in, tavern ; 1 

Hen. IV. 144 v. 250 

Halfpence (of silver); Ado, 155, vii. 76 

Half that face; John, 87 v. 62 

Hallowmas; Rich II. 290 iv 87 

custom; Two. Gent 34 i. 167 

Halter (punningly); 1 Hen. IV. 

172 V. 252 

Hamhlet, Hystorie of, parallel in; 

Haml. 599 ix. 268 

Hamlet, addition of actor m Rf.; 

Haml 637 ix. 261 

age of, Haml, 50 ix. 208 

Haml 671 ix 255 

arraigned for murder; Haml 

699 ix, 258 

courtesy of; Haml 69 ix. 209 

exclamatory line in Ghost’s 

speech, Haml 157 ix 218 

freedom from superstitious 

belief; Haml 71 ix. 210 

his bearing to his friends; 

Haml 78 ix. 211 

immature line in Qq. not given , 

inRf.; Haml 368 ix. 237 I 


vol p 

Hamlet in fencing scene; Haml 

632 ix 261 

in relation to Play ei s’ Scene; 

Haml 326 . ... ix 234 

insertion of “gag” (’); Haml 

475 . ... IX. 248 

interpolation by Qq , Haml. 

483 ix 249 

lines spoken as an aside; 

Haml. 431 . . . ix 243 

madness of, question of; 

Haml. 179 ix. 219 

■ mental acuteness of; Haml. 

74 IX. 210 

Mr. Irving’s hye-play illus- 
trating “pajock,” Haml 374, ix. 239 

Mr Irving’s interpretation of 

difficult passage; Haml 291, ix. 230 

nervous excitement of, after 

scene- with Ghost, Haml 164, ix. 218 

Haml 169 ix 218 

omission of passage m Ff.; 

Haml. 126 ix. 216 

opening scene in; Haml, 1, ix 202 

paradox in, Haml 452... ix 246 

parallel in; John, 174 v. 75 

Rich. III. 628 iv. 236 

Love’s L. 202 i 68 

Per. 96 x. 266 

parallel in Timon ; Haml 

562 ix. 264 

parallel scene in; Love’s L. 

158 i. 64 

passage as in Ff adopted; 

Haml. 468 ix 247 

passage in prose (?) ; Haml 

499 ix 250 

omitted in Ff.; Haml. 

536 ix. 252 

restored in stage-version ; 

Haml 449 ix. 246 

passage suggested hy North’s 

Plutarch; Haml 20 ix. 205 

printer’s error in Qq ; Haml. 

693 IX. 257 

prose passage m Qq.; Haml 

485 ix. 249 

reading adopted from Q. 1 ; 

Haml. 451 ix. 246 

sentto England, Haml 441, ix. 244 

soliloquies in; Sonn 161, xiv. 104 

speech of on seeing his uncle 

praying; Haml 393 ix. 240 

Haml. 399 ix 241 

Haml. 400 ix. 241 

of some dozen or six- 
teen lines, Haml 283 ix. 229 

stage-direction in Qq. Ff , re- 
vision of; Haml 497 ix. 250 

twofold nature of; Haml 

622 ix. 260 

use of inverted commas in 

text; Haml 90 ix. 212 

words omitted in Ff.; Haml 

543 ix. 253 

words omitted in Qq. ; Haml 

544 IX. 253 

Hammering, Two Gent. 28 .. 107 

Hand, to = to handle; Temp. 8, xiii, 242 
woman’s, Shakespeare’s re- 
verence for; Troil 16 viii 230 

Handkerchief episode; Oth. 163, ix. 95 
Handiest (punningly); Troil 16,viii. 230 

Hand-saw; Haml. 257 . ix. 225 

Handy-dandy; Lear, 371 .x. 188 

Hang (m punning allusion) ; Ado, 

191 vii. SO 

by the walls, to; Cyrab. 182, xii. 188 

Hangers; Haml- 614 ix. 269 

Hanging and drowning, Ac. (pro- 
verb); Two Gent. 14 i. 165 


Hanging and wiving goes by des- 
tiny ; Merch 200 . . . . v. 163 

Hangman (adj.), Two Gent 106, i 17S 

= Cupid, Ado, 189. . .vii SO 

■ wardrobe of, l Hen. IV 53, v. 243 

Hangman’s axe, Merch 283 . v 170 
Hannibal, reference to ; 1 Hen 

VI. 103 11 151 

Gonsaga, saying of, 2 Hen. 

IV 179 VI 77 

Ha, no, nonny; Lear, 278 .. . x. 181 
Happiest=most favourable, Hen 

Vm 31 . Mil. 159 

Happy man be his dole; 1 Hen. 

IV. 113 V. 249 

Shrew, 38 . . , ni. 195 

Meny \V. 110 . , . vi. 250 

Harbinger; Macb 60 ... . \i. 65 

Hard-fa\our’d Richard, 3 Hen 

VI 327 hi. 89 

Hardness; Cymb 218 xii. 190 

Hardy, 3 Hen. VI. 280 iii. 86 

Hare, emblem of melancholy, 1 

Hen. IV, 56 v. 244 

Harebell; Cymb. 26-1 xii. 193 

Hare-finder; Romeo, 96 ii 68 

Harlot; Wint. T. 67 xiii. 68 

Harlots; Eirors, 135 i. 118 

biandiiig of, Errors, 48 . i. 112 

Harmony in immortal souls ; 

Merch SSS v 174 

Harp, miraculous; Temp. 100, xiii 250 

Harpier; Macb. 181 xi. 77 

Harried; Ant. 200 xi 251 

Harrows; Haml 8. . lx. 203 

Harsnet, ref. to, Lear, 268 . x. 180 

Lear, 274 x 181 

Lear, 302 x. 183 

Lear, 317 x. 184 

Hart (punningly); Jul, Cces 172, viii. 72 

Tw Nt. 2 vii 237 

Hastings, sent to Tower; Rich. 

in 52 IV. 188 

Hatch, o’er the; John, 47 . . .,v. 63 

take the, John, 287 ... v. 85 

Hatch’d, in silver; Troil 58 . vni. 234 

door; Per. 226 x. 268 

Hats worn at meals, Meich 149 v, 160 

Haught; 2 Hen VI 71 ii. 253 

Have after; Haml 130 ix 216 

Have-at-him; Hen. VIII 137 .xiii. 168 

Have it full; Ado, 25 vii. 63 

with you ; Coriol 134. .xii 85 

Havoc, cries on; Haml 639 ix. 262 

cry; see Cry havoc. 

Hazard (at tennis); Hen V 74, vi 162 
He, unaccented or sluired, l Hen. 

IV. 200 V 264 

Head, crisp; 1 Hen IV. 75 .. .v. 246 
Head of Suffolk brought on stage, 

2 Hen VI 248 ii. 269 

of war; John, 285 . . . . v. 85 

decapitated ; exhibited on 

stage ; Per. 21 x. 248 

Hcadborough ; Ado, 249, . . .vii 88 
Hearken for; Shrew 66 . . . .iii 197 

Heart (in old medical systems); 

Coriol 20 xii 76 

(punningly); Jul Cces. 172, viii. 72 

Heartburn’ d; Ado, 79 vii 68 

Heat=heated; John, 193 v. 77 

to=torace; Wint. T. 11 xhi. 64 

take the; 2 Hen. IV. 202 . .vi. 79 

Heaven, low; Love’s L. 13 i. 54 

and the main; Oth. 70. . .ix. 84 

as plural; Per. 69 x. 263 

to earth; 1 Hen. IV 300. . .v. 263 

Heavens for the; Ado, 83. — vii 69 

Hebenon; Haml 152,., ix. 217 

Hebrew, Jew; Two (lent. 65 — i. 169 
Hecate; Macb. 174 xi. 76 
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Hunt. 
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Hecate, pronunciation of; Macb. 

172 xi. 76 

song of; Macb 174 . . . xi 76 

as dissyllable; Lear, 30 . x 163 

Hectic, Kami. 459 ix 246 

Hedges = shuffles; Hen VIII. 

181 xiii 172 

Heed (in peculiar sense), subs ; 

Love’s L. 3 i. 53 

Height, in the, Ado, 301 vii. 92 

Heir (punningly), Errors, 87 . i. 115 
Helen, abduction of , Troil. 115 viii 239 

Heine on; Troil. 165 . . viii. 242 

Helenus; Troil 44 viii. 233 

Helicanus, original of, Per 43 x. 251 
Hell = prison. Errors, 105.. . i. 116 

as plural, Bich. 111.508. .iv. 225 

Helm; 2 Hen VI 132 ii. 259 

Helpful; Errors, 10 i 110 

Help of hatchet, 2 Hen. VI. 279, li. 273 
“ Hem ! cry; 1 Hen IV. 139.. v. 250 

Henchman; Mids Ht. 101 in 263 

Hendiadys, instance of; Meas 

28 X 62 

Henry IV , age of, exaggerated; 

1 Hen IV. 281 v. 261 

apoplexy of, 2Hen. IV. 78 vi. 71 

Henry V., conversion of; Hen. V. 

39 VI. 160 

irony of; Hen. V. l73 . . vi 162 

characteristic of; Hen. V. 

162 VI. 168 

dismounted in battle; Hen. 

V. 254 VI 176 

parallel in; 1 Hen VI 191, li. 161 

Henry VI., accession of; 2 Hen. 

VI. 292 li. 274 

age on accession ; 1 Hen. VI, 

180 ii. 159 

escape of; 3 Hen VT. 34 . in 67 

coronation of, 1 Hen. VI., 

note 182 li 160 

fickleness of; 2 Hen. VI. 

297 11. 274 

marriage of, 1 Hen. VI. 265, n. 169 

2 Hen. VI. 34 ii. 249 

effects of marriage of; 1 Hen. 

VI. 273 ii. 170 

visit to France ; 1 Hen. VI. 

177 ii. 159 

age when married; 1 Hen. 

VI. 226 n. 165 

escape of, 2 Hen VI. 386 ii. 277 

momentary anger of ; S Hen 

VI. 59 ni. 68 

Henry VIII., authorship of; Hen. 

VIII. 72 xiii. 162 

authorship of; Hen. VIII. 

83 xiii. 163 

authorship of; Hen. VIII. 

101 xhi. 164 

(v. 3) change of scene intro- 
duced; Hen. VIII. 249 xih. 180 

Hent; Haml. 39S ix. 241 

Meas. 194 x. 76 

Wint. T.a40 xiii. 74 

Henton, Kicholas ; Hen, VIII. 

. 87 xih. 163 

Her (banks); Jul. Cffis. 27 viii. 60 

Heraldry, new; 0th. 173 ix. 96 

Herb of grace; Hich. II, 250.. , iv. 84 
Hercules, reference to; Merch 

118 v. 157 

shaven; Ado, 227 vii 84 

Here-approach; Macb. 221. ..xi. 81 

as expletive; 2 Hen. VI. 162, ii. 260 

Hereby (in double sense); Love’s 

L. 27 1. 55 

Hereford, as dissyllable; Hich. II. 

29 iv. 66 

Rich. III. 476 iv. 23 


vol. p. 

Hereford, Earldom of, Eich III 

476 IV 223 

Hermione, dignified birth of ; 

Wint T 69 xin. 68 

Herod of Jewry; Ant 26.. . .xi. 239 
Hero of Sestos; As Y. L. 135 .vn. 175 
Heiring without a roe; Troil. 

293 vni. 252 

He ’s mad, &c , Lear, 300 x. 183 

Hespeiides, Per. 19.. ... .x 248 

Hey, dance the, Love’s L 164.. i. 65 

nonmo; As Y L, 173, 174, vii 179 

nonny, <fec , Ado, 150 vn. 75 

Hey-day, Haml 418 ix 242 

“HeyEobm”,(fec ; Tw Nt 257, vn. 253 
Hey wood’s Woman kilde, &c , al- 
lusion to, Shrew, 144 ni. 204 

Hie et ubique; Haml. 174. . . . ix. 219 
Hide fox, &c , Haml. 453 . . ix. 246 

Hideousness, outward; Ado,S43,vn. 99 
Hideous storm, Hen. VIII 48, xin. 160 
High cross, Shrew, 37 ... in. 195 

Italy; All’s W1 63. . vni. 148 

High-gravel-blind; Merch. 129. v. 158 

High-lone; Borneo, 41 n. 64 

High-proud; Lucr 2 xiv. 53 

Hilding; Hen. V. 220 . . . . vi. 173 

Sinew, 70 in. 198 

Hill = hillock, 3 Hen VI 159 .in 77 
Hillo, ho, etc.; Haml. 169.. . ix. 218 

Hilts; 1 Hen IV. 167 v. 251 

Jul Cses. 255 via. 81 

Hind; Love’s L 25 i. 55 

Hint, a=a subject. Temp. 40, xiii 244 

Hippolyta; Mids. Nt. 1 in. 255 

Hiren; 2 Hen IV. 175 vi 77 

Historical events; treatment of; 

2 Hen. IV. 29 vi. 68 

episode; Love’s L. 42 i. 56 

sequence altered for dramatic 

purposes; 3 Hen. VI. 296 iii 87 

Hit, as vei;b; Merch. 246 v. 167 

Hoar; Tim, note 158 xi. 155 

leaves; Haml. 547 ix. 253 

Hob and Dick; Coriol. 161 xii. 161 

Hobby-horse; Love’s L. 59 i. 67 

Ado, 201 vii. 82 

Hob nob, Tw. Nt 226 . . . .vii. 261 

Hog in sloth, &c ; Lear, 277 x. 181 

Hoise; 2 Hen. VI 45 n. 250 

Hold, as interj'ection; Meas. 9.. x. 60 

Jul. Gees. 81 via. 64 

Holding; Ant 178 xi. 249 

Hold up the hand on death-bed, 

to; 2 Hen. VI. 218 li. 266 

Hohdame; Hen. VIII. 243 ...xiii. 179 
Holinslied, dramatist’s adherence 

to; Hen. VIII. 169 xiii. 170 

Holla ! to cry; As Y L. 93. . . .vii. 170 
Holland, price of; 1 Hen. IV 237, v. 258 
Holofernes, self-conceit of; Love’s 

L. 99 i. 60 

Holp’st; Rich. III. 601 iv. 224 

Holy = righteous; Temp. 226 xhi. 260 

King Henry; Rich. III. 574, iv. 231 

Holy-ales; Per. 3 x. 246 

Home-keeping; Two Gent 1 - . . .i. 164 

Homely; Two Gent. 1 i. 164 

Homo (quotation); 1 Hen. IV. 

108 V. 248 

Honest (in familiar sense); Per. 

95.. X. 266 

Honey (anointed with); Wint. T. 

212 xni. 79 

Honey-bag; Mids. Nt. 216.* iii. 273 

Honey-dew; Tit. A. 75 xii. 253 

Honey-heavy; Jul Cses. 118,.. viii. 68 

Honey-stalks; Tit. A. 132 xii 256 

Honeysuckle; Mids. Nt. 223.... iii. 274 
Hononfleabilitudinitatibus; Love’s 
L.151 i. 64 


vol p. 

Honour, your; Tim. 22 xi. 146 

Hood, by my; Merch. 173 ... v. 162 
Hoodman-blmd; Haml. 421 . ix 242 

Hooping; As Y. L. 90 vii. 170 

Hope = expect, Ant 94 . . . xi 243 

Hopes.leavesof; Hen.VIII 210.xlii. 175 
Hopkins, Nicholas; Hen. VIII. 

63 xin 161 

Horace, reminiscence of; Sonn. 

267 xiv. 110 

Horatio, incredulity of , Haml 5,ix. 203 

in relation to Ghost; Haml. 

71 IX. 210 

Horizdn; 3 Hen. VI 278 . lii. 86 

Horn (punningly), 2Hen IV.69,vi. 71 

(cuckold’s); Troil 24 . .vni. 231 

Horned moon; Mids. Nt. 274 lii. 279 

Horologe, 0th, 110 ix 89 

Horse -hair producing serpents; 

Ant. 48 xi 240 

Horse of Dauphin; Hen. V, 189, vi. 170 
Horses, diseases of; Shrew, 64 lii 196 

training of; Merch. 167 . v. 161 

Horse’s health; Lear, 300 . . .x. 183 

Hose, French; Macb. 109 ... xi 71 
Hostess’s arithmetic; Troil 21S,vhi. 248 
Hot at hand; Jul. Cses. 210. , .vih 76 

days, influence of; Romeo, 

104 ii. 69 

liveis, 1 Hen IV I'Tl . . . v. 252 

Hotspur and his prisoners; 1 .Hen. 

IV 35 .“...V. 241 

characteristic of ; 1 Hen IV. 

129 V. 249 

character of, 1 Hen. IV. 196, v. 254 

imagination of; IHen.IV. 8S,v. 247 

age of; 1 Hen. IV. 225 v. 257 

name of; 1 Hen. IV. 293 . .v. 262 

dying reflections of; 1 Hen. 

IV. note 316 v. 264 

haughtiness of; Rich. II. 

173 iv. 78 

Hounds of Sparta; Mids. Nt. 

234 iii. 276 

Hours of dross; Sonn 377 . . . xiv. 114 
Household coat; Rich. II. 193, iv. 80 

Houses, all; Meas. 20 x. 61 

Housewife; Ant. 343 xi. 262 

Hovel, the; Lear, 292 x. 183 

Howe, Mr., as Antonio; Ado, 

336 vii. 98 

Howlet, Macb. 185.... xi. 77 

Howling; Meas, 124 x. 70 

“How should I”, &c. ; Haml. 

473 ix. 248 

Hoxes; Wint T. 30 xiii. 66 

Hubert, tempted by John; John, 

231 V. 80 

Huddled; Merch. 272 v. 169 

Hue « form; Sonn. 61 xiv. 98 

Hugger-mugger; Haml. 488 ix 249 

Hulling; Hen VIII. 168 xiii. 171 

Hum, to; Coriol. 288 xii. 97 

Human; Macb. 168 ...xi 76 

mortals; Mids. Nt. 94 iii. 262 

Humane; Troil. 228.. viii. 248 

Humbled; All’s Wl, 27 viii. 146 

Humble tongue; Love’s L. 216 . .1 68 

Humorous; As Y. L. 24 vii. 162 

Coriol. 99 xii. 81 

Humour = temperament; 2 Hen 

YL 64 ii. 261 

= mental disposition; Haml. 

212 .ix* 221 

Humours; Hen. V. 101 vi* 164 

Humphrey hour; Rich III. 622, iv. 226 
Hundred merry tales; Ado, 99, vii. 70 

Hungarian; Merry W. 21 vi, 246 

Hunger-starved; 1 Hen. VI. 102, ii. 161 
Hungry, the, now; John, 169 . . .v. 73 
Hunt counter; 2 Hen. IV. 76. . .'vi* 71 
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Huntington. 
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Jacks. 


TOl. p 

Huntington as persona niuta; 


Hen. V. 272 vi. 178 

Hunt’s up, Homeo, 144. . .. ii 72 

Huily burly, Macb. 2 xi 60 

Hurtling; As Y. L 153 vii 177 

Hush! Per. 61 x 252 

Huswife; Hen. V. 260 vi 177 

Hybla; 1 Hen IV. 49 . ...v. 243 

Jul. Gees 243 . . .viii 79 

Hymen, robes of; As Y. L 184, vii 180 
Hyperion; Hen V. 214 . . .vi. 172 

Haml 54 ... . . .ix 208 

accent on; Tit A 150 . xii 257 

Eyrcanian; Merch 176 v. 102 


I 


lachimo, duplicity of ; Cymb 

53 xii 179 

lago, motive of, 0th 67, 68. .ix. 84 

subtlety of, 0th 180 . .ix. 97 

and Eoderigo, 0th 18.. .ix. 78 

Iceland dog, Hen. V 90 .. .vi. 163 

Ides of March; Jul. Cses. 33 .viii. 61 

Jul. Cms 95 vin. 65 

Icne=banen; Errors, 54 i. 113 

= crazy; Haml 344 ix. 235 

If case = in case; 3 Hen VI. 314, lii. 89 

Ignoniy, 1 Hen. IV 318 v. 264 

Meas. 104 x. 68 

Iliad, parallel in; Troil. 331 viii. 256 

Troll 332 vni. 256 

Troll 344 viii. 257 

Hium; Troll. SO .. . . vin. 232 

I’ll be with you stiaight; Shrew, 

140 111. 204 

Ill-inhabited; As Y. L 109 . ..vii. 172 
Ill-nurtured; 2 Hen VI. note 58, ii. 251 

Illustrious, Cymb. 77 xii. 181 

Ill-well; Ado, 96 vii. 70 

Illyria; Tw. Nt 8 vii. 238 

Imagery, painted, Hich. II. 293, iv. 87 

Imbar; Hen. V 56 vi. 161 

Imitations; Jul. Cass 207 ... viii, 75 

Immures; Troil. 3 vin. 229 

Imogen, eyelids of, Cymb. 98, xii 183 

Imp; Love’s L 18 i. 54 

Impasted; Haml. 274 ix. 228 

Impeach; Hich 11.46 iv. 68 

Impediment, inward; Ado,259,vii. 88 
Imperfect line; 1 Hen. IV. 248 .v. 258 

Ado, 263 vii, 89 

Imperious; Two Gent. 48 i. 168 

Haml. 574 ix. 256 

Imperseverant; Cymb. 231 ...xii 191 

Jmpertinency; Lear, 372 x. ISS 

Impertinent, Temp. 41 ...xiii 244 
Jmpetticos, &c ; Tw. Nt. 89 ..vii. 243 

Important; Ado, 86 vii 69 

Errors, 129 i 118 

Imposition; Merch. 63 v. 154 

Impossible; Ado, 119 vii. 72 

Imposthume, Haml. 466 ix. 247 

Imprese; Hich. II 193 iv 80 

Impress; Haml. 12 ix. 204 

Troil. 101 viii. 238 

Imprimis; Two Gent. 76 i 171 

Improvident; 1 Hen. VI. 112 ..u. 152 

In air; Hich. III. 379 ,..iv. 215 

' — -arms(punningly); John, 134, V. 70 

by th’ week; Love’s L 169. .i. 65 

capiti; 2 Hen. VI. 282... .ii, 273 

eye of; Two Gent 30 .i, 167 

good time; Two Gent 31... i 167 

happy time; Honieo, 149 . .li. 72 

his buttons; Merry W. 89, vi. 249 

his eye; Haml. 463 ix. 247 

— *• lieu of; Merch. 365 .v. 176 

- — — Temp. 38 xiii. 244 
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In ctuestion; Ado, 232 . . vn 85 

snuff. Love’s L 166 . ..i 65 

the effect; 2 Hen. IV. 132, vi 74 

height; Ado, 301 . vn. 92 

neck of; IHen IV. 275, v. 260 

quill, 2 Hen. VI 65 ii 252 

tub; Mea.s 140 . . x. 72 

way, wine, 2 Hen. VI. 

140 .. . ... 11. 260 

thy books; Shrew, 88 . . .iii. 200 

use; Alerch. 313 . . v. 172 

way of truth; Troil 128 viii. 240 

“In witness thereof”, Troil. 

179 viii. 244 

“In youth”, &c.; Haml. 559 ix 254 
Incapable; Hich. Ill 246 . . . iv. 203 
Incaiuadine; Macb 105 . ..xi 70 

Incarnation, Merch. 127.. .. v. 158 

Incens’d, Hen. VIII 239 xiii 179 

Jnch-meal; Temp 127 .. . xiii. 252 

Incision (practice of lovers) ; 

Merch. 110 v. 157 

Inclusive; All’s W1 57 viii 147 

Incony; Love’s L 68 i. 58 

Incorporal; Haml. 429 ix. 243 

Indeed, Ado, 339 vii. 99 

la; Haml 482 ix 249 

Index, Haml. 412 ix 242 

Hich. III. 511 iv. 225 

Indexes; Troil. 88 vni. 236 

Indian; 0th. 263 ix 107 

, dead, Temp. 130 . .xiii 252 

, strange; Hen. VIII. 269, xiii. 181 

beauty; Meicli 229 v. 165 

stones; 3 Hen. VI 194. ,.iii. 79 

Indiffeient; Shrew, 133 .. .in 203 

Indirection; Jul. Cjes 222 viii. 77 

John, 68 V. 65 

Indirectly = wrongfully ; John, 

68 V. 65 

Sonn. note 164 . ... xiv 104 

Indistinguish’d; Lear, 384 . . . x. 189 

Indite; Homeo, 95 ii. 68 

Induction, analysis of. Shrew, 21,iii. 194 
Inductions; Hich. III. 46 . . iv. ISS 
Indurance; Hen VIII. 244.. xiii 179 
Industriously, Wint T. 31... .xiii. 66 

Inexorable; Merch 284 v. 170 

Infallible; 2 Hen VI. 117 li. 258 

Infection; Hich II 109 iv. 73 

Infinite; Ado, 153 vii. 76 

Inflam’d; John, 259 .v 83 

Informal; Meas. 202 x. 76 

Inform'd; Macb 55 xi. 65 

Ingener; Otli. 77 ix. 85 

Ingenious instrument ; Cymb. 

254 xii. 193 

Ingeniously; Tim 83 xi. 150 

Ingenious sense; Haml. 582 ix. 256 

Ingredients; Macb. 74 xi. 67 

Inhabit; Macb. 163 xi. 75 

Inhibition (of players) ; Haml. 

247 IX 224 

Iniquity (the Vice); Hich. III. 

305 iv, 207 

Meas. 63 x. 66 

Injury; John, 91 v. 67 

Inkle; Love’s L 69 i. 58 

Per. 264 x. 27l 

Inky blots; Hich. IL 112 iv. 73 

Inn (figuratively); Hich IT. 282, iv. 86 
Innocence, as quadrisyllable; Hich. 

11.70 iv. 70 

Insane root; Macb 34 xi. 64 

Insanie; Love’s L. 148 i- 64 

Insanity, Shakespeare’s treatment 

of; Lear, 355. x. 187 

Insculp’d upon; Merch. 180 ... .v. 162 

Insisture; Troil. 62 viii. 235 

Instance; All’s Wl. 146 viii. 164 

Instinct; 2 Hen. IV. 42 vi. 69 
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Instruction; 0th. 184 .. ix 98 
Insulting, IHen. VI. 72.. . ii. 148 
Insultment, Cymb. 215 . . xn. 190 

Insuppiessive , Jul. Cses. 106, viii. 67 
Intelligencmg, Wint T. 73 xiii. 69 
Intelligent, Wint T. 40 . . xiii. 66 

Intend = pursue; Sonn 72 xiv. 100 
Intending = pretending, Tim 82, xi. 150 

Hich III. 3S5 IV. 215 

Interchanged; Mids Nt. 136. in. 266 
Interess’d; Lear, 25 ... . x. 163 

Interjections; Ado, 261... . vn". 89 
Interlude, characters in, Mids 

Nt 54 111. 259 

Shakespeare’s opinion of ; 

Mids. Nt. 259. , .. . Hi 277 

Intermissive, 1 Hen VI. 41. ii 145 
Interpolated lines; Lear, 156, x. 172 

passage? Lear, 202 .... x. ISO 

Interpret (at puppet-show), Two 

Gent. 37 i. 167 

Tim. 11 xi. 146 

Haml. 366 . . . ix. 238 

Interrogation, note of confusion as 
to use of; Hen. VIII 200. . xm. 175 
Interrogatories; John, 139 . . v 71 
Inter’gatories, Merch. 367 .. v. 176 
Intestate joys; Hich. Ill 517 226 

Into = unto; All’sWl. 59. .viii, 148 

(truth); Temp. 33 .... xiii. 244 

Intrenchant; Macb. 272 . . . . xi. 86 

Intnnse; Lear, 194 x. 174 

Intrmsicate; Ant. 887 xi 266 

Inventory, Wolsey’s; Hen. VIII. 

215 xni. 175 

Invisible (adverbially); John, 310, v. 88 
Inward bruise; 1 Hen IV 72. . v 246 

impediment; Ado, 259 . . vh 88 

Inwardness; Ado, note 295 . . vii 92 
Ireland, freedom from venomous 

serpents; Hich. II. 128 iv, 74 

Irish rat, As Y. L 89 vii. 170 

song, or ballad, reference to; 

Hen V. 233 vi. 174 

Irving, Mr., stage-direction (i. 3. 

230); 0th. 56 ix. 83 

’Is=he is; Errois, 107 i. 116 

Island=Lesbos, Per. 274. ... x 272 
Islanders (m vague sense); 2 Hen. 

VI. 246 li 268 

Islands, to discover; Two Gent 27, i 167 
I spy (children’s game); Troil. 

163 viii. 242 

Issue (as plural); Per 62 x. 252 

Italian, blunders in; Shrew, 25, iii, 194 
Italians as poisoners, Cymb. 153, xii 186 
Italy, practice of travelling in, 

As Y. L 129 vn. 174 

fashionsfrora; Hich. II. 107, iv 72 

Iteration, damnable; 1 Hen. IV. 

58 V 244 

I’ the name of me; Wint. T. 133, xhi 73 
Ivanhoe, parallel in, Merch. 14, v. 150 
Ivy, browsing of; Wint. T. 109, xiii. 71 

, female, Mids. Nt 224. .iii. 274 

I’-wis; Merch. 197 ..v, 163 

Iwis; Hich. III. 116 iv. 193 


J. 


Jack (of clock); Uioh III. 480, iv. 223 

to kiss the; Cymb. 88 . xii. 182 

to play the; Temp. 211.. xiii 258 

guardant; Coriol. 298. . . .xii 97 

o’ the clock; Hich. II. 321, iv 89 

Jack-a-lent; Merry W. 92 vi 249 

Merry W- 188 vi. 255 

Jacks; Adq, 840 .vii. 99 

Each, in, 110. iv.l92 
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Jacks; Tim 125 xi 153 

■ = tankards; Shrew, 131 . iii. 203 

Jacob’s stalf, Merch. 161 . .. v. 161 

Jade = horse; Shrew, 86 . . . ni. 199 

= tired hoise; 2 Hen. IV. 

36 vi. 68 

Jaded, term of contempt, 2 Hen. 

VI. 226.... 11.267 

= spurned; Hen VIII. 201, xiii 174: 

Janies I , act of (3 Jac. I.), inter- 
diction of name of God, <fec ; 

iHen IV 57 v 244 

act of; Kich. Ill 195.. iv. 199 

Rich. Ill 215 . IV 201 

Rich III. 449 . . IV. 221 

John, 316 V 89 

statute for protection of ti ees; 

Hen. VIII. 81 xiii 163 

Jaques, as dissyllable; Love’s L 

35 . i. 55 

Jar=tickof clock, Rich. II 320, iv. 89 

o’ the clock; AVmt. T. 7 xiii 64 

Jauncing; Rich II 325 . .. iv. 90 

Jealous complexion; Ado, 127, vii. 72 
Jealous hood; Romeo, 184.. .. ii. 74 
Jephthah, ballad of, Haml 261, ix. 226 
Jest, to = to play, &c. ; Rich II. 

71 IV. 70 

upon, to; Errors, 35 1 . 112 

and pathos mingled ; Merch. 

303 V. 171 

Jet upon, to, Rich. Ill 287. iv 206 
Jew (an Hebrew), Two Gent 55, i, 169 

as colloquialism, Love’s L. 

68 i. 58 

of jMalta (jMarlowe’s), parallel 

line in; 3 Hen. VI. 174 . ..iii. 78 

Jews, m relation to Christians; 

Merch. 77 ^ v. 155 

Jewel, seen in darkness; Sonn. 

note 73 XIV 100 

Jewess’ eye; Merch 162 .. .v. 161 

Jig, in double sense; Haml. 278, ix 228 

Jig-maker; Haml. 350 ix 236 

Jills = tankards; Shrew, 131 ..lii. 203 
Jingling passage; Ado, 4 ... .vii 60 

Joan; Love’s L. 79 i. 58 

of Arc, capture of, 1 Hen. VI 

238 ii. 166 

execution of, 1 Hen. VI. 

260 ii. 168 

repudiates her parents, 

1 Hen. VI. 253 ii. 167 

scene with the fiends, 

1 Hen. VI. 232 ii. 165 

her birth; IHen VI.64,ii. 148 

beauty of, 1 Hen VI. 66, ii. 148 

stratagem of; 1 Hen. VI. 

161 ii. 159 

appeal to Duke of Bur" 

gundy; 1 Hen. VI. 172 ii 158 

of Arc’s recognition of the 

king ; 1 Hen VI. 63 ii. 148 

Jog on; Wint T. 139 xiii 73 

John, king, criminality of; John, 

230 V. 80 

John-a-dreams; Haml. 286 . . ix. 229 
John Drum’s entertainment; All’s 

Wl. 137 viii. 153 

John of Gaunt, age of; Rich II. 

27 iv. 66 

Join hands, to (at betrothal); John, 

119 V. 69 

Jointing; Ant. 31 xi. 239 

Joint-stool; Shrew, 85 iii. 199 

Joul; All’s Wl 39 vxii. 146 

Jourdain, Marjory; 2 Hen. VI. 

128 li 259 

prophecy of, 2 Hen. VI. 

223 ii. 266 

JournaI= daily; Meas. 178 x, 75 
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Jove substituted for God; Tw. Nt. 

210 vii. 250 

Jove’s accord, Troll 77 . . . vm. 235 

tree; 3 Hen. VI. 306 . . in 88 

Joy’s soul, Troil 48. . viii. 233 

Judas,redheaidof, AsY L 116, vii 173 

Iscariot, leference to; Wint. 

T. 43 xm. 66 

Judgment, note of, Trod 139, viii. 241 

before the, Enors, 105. . i. 116 

Jug, as epithet, Lear, 125 ... x. 170 
Juliet, kissing; Romeo, 58 . .u. 65 

calmness of; Romeo, 157 .ii. 72 

speech of; Romeo, 74. . .ii 67 

suspicion of, Romeo, 178 ii. 74 

passion of, Romeo, 73 . n. 67 

age of; Romeo, 24 ii. 63 

tenderness of, Romeo, 77 ii. 67 

Julietta, introduction of, Meas. 

22 x. 61 

pregnancy of; Meas. 91 x. 61 

Julio Romano, Wint T. 224 xiii. 80 
Julius Cmsar, Polonius’ refeience 
to play of, Haml. 347 .ix 236 

Jump to = to risk; Mach 73. .xi 67 

to = to risk; Coriol. 190.. . xii. 90 

=]ust, Haml 11 ix 204 

= hazard; Ant 230 xi. 254 

=to agree, Tw. Nt 295 , vd 256 

Jupiter, transformation of. Trod. 

292 vid. 252 

Jure (coined word); 1 Hen IV. 

116 V. 249 

Justice, to do (colloquially); 0th. 

107 IX. 88 

Justles; Trod. 244 viii. 250 

Just to the time; Sonn. 272. . xiv 110 

Juvenal; Mids Nt. 153 iii. 268 

proverb from; Trod. 339 .viii. 257 


K. 

Kam, clean; Coriol. note 199., xii. 90 
Kate, used punningly; Shrew, 84, iii 199 
Kathanna, character of, m old 

play; Shrew, 164 in. 205 

form of name, Shrew, 29 .in 194 

Katharine’s lessons in English; 

Hen. V. 163 vi. 168 

Kean, Charles, as Rich. II ; Rich. 

II 238 IV. 83 

version of; Rich II 241, iv. S3 

John, 233 v. 80 

John, 255 v. 82 

John, 30 V. 61 

revival of Hen. V. 81 .vi 163 

Edmund, intensity of ; 0th. 

161 ix- 95 

as Shylock; Merch 75, v. 165 

Meich. 90 V. 156 

introduction of song; 

Rich. II. 243 IV. 83 

studying Cassio; 0th. 

109 ix. 89 

Keech=alump of fat; 2 Hen. IV. 

125 vi. 74 

Hen VIII. 41 xiii 160 

Keel the pot; Love’s L. 227 i. 69 

Keeper, lines assigned to; Rich. 

III. 64 iv 189 

scope of character; Rich. HI. 

176 iv. 197 

Kemble as Cassio; 0th. 109 . . ix. 89 
Kemble’s arrangement. Trod, 

( 1 , 1.)... viii 230 

Kemp as prefix; Ado, 308 vii. 93 

Kendal green; 1 Hen. IV. 160 ,v. 251 
Kenilworth, entertainment at; 
Mids. Nt 109 iii. 264 
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Kennel; 2 Hen VL. 230 ii. 267 

Kent, people of; 2 Hen. VI 276, ii. 272 
Kerchief; Jul. Cies 125 . . . .viii. 68 

Kerns, Mach. 6 xi. 61 

Macb. 271 xi. 86 

Rich. II. 127 .... IV. 74 

Kettle = kettledrum; Haml. 629, ix. 260 

Kettle-drum, Haml 109 ix. 215 

Key (in music); Temp. 29 . . . xiii 243 
Kickshawes, Tw Nt. 31. . .vii. 239 

Kicky- wicky; All’s Wl. 103... viii. 151 

Kid-fox; Ado, 146 vii. 75 

Kill (figuratively), Troil 229, viii. 249 

a wife with kindness, shrew, 

144 lii. 204 

the heart, to, 1 Hen. VI. 251, ii 167 

Kiln-hole; Wint. T. 169 ...xiii. 76 

Km; Rich. IL 2G6 iv. 85 

Kin . . kind; Haml. 41 ix. 207 

Kind = human nature; Rich. II. 

26G iv. 85 

= natural; Lucr. 102.. ..xiv. 57 

in double meaning, Haml 

41 IX. 207 

of self; Trod. 184 viii. 244 

Kindly, Ado, 269 vii. 89 

King, speech of; All ’s Wl. 60, viii 148 

and the beggar; Love’s L, 24, i. 65 

Edwaid, bastardy of; Rich 

III 396 iv. 216 

of France, attitude of ; Hen. 

V. 187 VI 170 

of Scots; Hen. V. 62 ... . vi. 161 

Stephano (ballad of); Temp. 

212 xiu 268 

“King Stephen was a worthy 

peer”, 0th. 108 ix. 88 

King’d, John, 105 v. 67 

Kingly-poor; Love’s L. 185 i. 66 

Kinsman - akin ; Errors, note 126, i 117 
Kiss (at betrothal); Two Gent. 39, 1 . 167 

Rich. IL 289 iv. 87 

Ejss the mistress (term at bowls); 

Troil. 176 viii. 243 

Kissing, custom of; Romeo, 58, ii. 65 

after dancing, custom of ; 

Hen vm. 117 xiii. 167 

at wedding; Shrew, 120. . .lii. 202 

carrion, a good; Hand. 237, ix. 222 

Kite; Lear, 134 x. 171 

, lazar; Hen. V. 95 — , . . . vi. 164 

Knapp’d; Lear, 230 x. 177 

Knee, tribute of the; Rich. II. 

100 iv. 72 

Knife (of time); Sonn. 183 .. . xiv. 106 
Knives brought by guests; Tim. 

41 XI. 147 

women wearing ; Romeo, 

163 ii. 73 

Knock it (expression used of 

music); Hen VIII. 118 xiii. 167 

Knot-grass; Mids. Nt. 203.. ..iii. 272 
Know = to examine ; Meas. 60 ... x. 64 


L. 

Label ; Rom eo , 164 ii. 73 

Lace -adorn; Sonn. 163 xiv. 104 

Lac’d mutton; Two Gent 11 . . .i. 165 
Lad of the Castle; 1 Hen. IV. 

60 v. 243 

Lade. 3 Hen. VI. 208 iii. 80 

Lady-bird; Romeo, 35 li. 64 

Lady Lmgare; Hen. V. 66. vi. 161 

Lady-smocks; Love's L. 225 i. 69 

Laertes in fencing scene; Haml. 

632 ix. 261 

Laid (figuratively in bosom); Rich. 

lit 620. iv. 285 
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Lamb, as metaphor; .Tul. Cecs. 

228 . viii. 77 

Lame, made; possible personal al- 
lusion to poet; Sonn 97 xiv 101 

Lamentable; Mids. Nt, 44 lii. 258 

Lammas-tide, Romeo, 37 . . ii. 64 

Laraond, Haml. 531 ix. 252 

Lancaster, age of; Puicli II. 27, iv 66 
Duke of (incorrect title); 2 

Hen IV. 109 vi 73 

Land-damn; Wint T 57 xiii 67 

Landless; John, 48 v. 63 

Landlord of England , Rich. II. 

121 IV. 74 

Langley; Rich. II 241 iv. S3 

Language in the eye; Trail 259, viii. 251 

Languish as subs.. Ant 365 xi. 265 

Lantern; Romeo, 219 . . . ii. 77 

m the poop; 1 Hen. IV. 232, v. 257 

Lap, m your; Haml. 348 ix. 236 

Lapland; Errors, 109 i 116 

Lapse, to, Cymb 217 xii. 190 

Lapsed, Tw. Nt. 198 vii 250 

Lapwing; Ado, 169 vii. 77 

Errors, 101 i. 116 ' 

, to seem the, Meas 44. ...x 63 

.shell on head of; Haml 617, ix. 259 

Larded; Haml. 476 ix. 248 

Lark, eyes of; Romeo, 143 . ... ii. 71 

song of; Romeo, 142 ii. 71 

Larks, how caught, Hen. VIII. 

202 xiii 174 

Larum-bell; 2 Hen IV 210 ...vi. 79 

Last, not least; Lear, 23 x. 163 

Jul. Caes. 169 viii. 72 

Latch; Macb. note 230 xi. 82 

twofold sense of , Sonn. 285, xiv. 110 

Latch'd; Mids. Ht. 175 ni. 270 

Lated; Ant. 240 xi. 255 

Macb. 148 xi. 74 

Lath, dagger of; 1 Hen. IV. 154, v. 251 
Latin, jocular translation of; 

Shrew, 101 iii. 201 

, lawyers pleading in ; Hen. 

Vni. 175 xiii 171 

used in exorcisms; Haml. 

7 ix. 203 

Launcelot, original of speech of; 

Merch. 125 v 168 

Launches lance; Ant. 356 xi. 263 

Lavoltas; Hen. V. 170 vi. 169 

Law (at Venice); Merch. 254 . ...v. 167 

(not dead); Meas. 76 x. 66 

- — as to victuallers; 2 Hen. IV. 

206 vi. 79 

of arms, in king’s palace , 1 

Hen. VI. 181 ii. 160 

as to parents and children; 

Mids. m. 11 iiL 265 

Lawful act; All’s \V1. 143 viii. 154 

prize; 0th 32 ix. 80 

Law-tricks, Day’s, parallel in; Per. 

92 X. 255 

Per. 91 X. 255 

Lawyer, a character of; 1 Hen. VI. 

125 ii. 154 

Lawyers, satirical allusions to; 

Lay^about; * Troii* SlV. ' ‘ 1 . viiL 232 

a-hold, to; Temp. 11 xiii. 242 

■ to, double sense of; Tmi. 

115..... xi. 152 

the devil; Haml. 434 ix. 243 

Lazar kite; Hen. V. 95. vi. 164 

Lazars; Troii. 133 viii. 240 

Lazarus in painted cloth; 1 Hen. 

IV. 266 ..V. 260 

Lazy pacing; Romeo, 70 .ii. 66 

Lead - leaden coffin; 1 Hen. VI. 

38. ii. 146 

Lead apes in hell; Ado, 82 vii. 68 
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Lead apes in hell; Shrew, 72 

vol p 
..iii 198 

League; Merch 215 . 

. . V. 164 

Lear, death of; Lear, 432 . 

. X. 192 

insanity of, Lear, 155 

. X 172 

Lear, 260 

. X. 180 

Lear, 291 .. . 

.. X 182 

Lear, 365 ... 

. X. 187 

Lear, 376.. . 

. . X. 188 

recovery of, Lear, 391.. 

. X. 190 

Lear, 402 

..X. 190 

tranquillized by Fool; 

Lear, 

309, 310 

. . X. 184 

Lease, in; Sonn. 32 . , . . 

..xiv. 97 

, out by; Two Gent. 117. 

...i 174 

Leash; 1 Hen. IV. 135 , 

.. . V 250 


Leasing; Tw. Nt. 52 vii 241 

Leathern jerkin, 1 Hen IV 145, v. 260 
Leave, to=to part with; Two Gent. 

107 1. 173 

and pardon; Haml 38 ...ix 207 

Leaven(figuratively),Cymb 184, xii. 188 

Leaven’d; Meas. 11 x. 61 

Leavy, Macb. 267 xi. 86 

Lecture, to read a; Rich. II 274, iv. 86 
Leeks, to wear; Hen. V. 250 . . vi. 176 
Leer = complexion; As Y.L. 130, vii 175 
Leese, to=to loose; Sonn. 13 .xiv. 96 

Leet, Shrew, 18 ui 193 

Leets, 0th. 144 ix. 92 

Legal knowledge, Shakespeare’s. 

See Shakespeare as a lawyer. 

terms, enumeration of; Haml 

567 IX 255 

Legatine; Hen. VIII note 207, xiii. 175 

Legerity, Hen. V 204 vi 171 

Legions; 1 Hen. VI. 235 ii. 166 

Legs (punmngly), Tim. 60 xi. 149 

Leicester as locality of scene; Hen. 

V. 35 vi. 160 

Leiger; Meas 117 x 70 

Cymb 59 xii. 180 

Lent, license to butchers to kill 

in; 2 Hen. VI 260 ii 271 

Lenten, Haml 244 ix. 223 

answer, Tw Nt. 43 vii. 240 

L’envoy, Love’s L 63 i. 57 

Love’s L. 65 i. 57 

Leonato, anger of; Ado, 336 . .vii. 98 
Leontes, nnkingly act of; Wint. T. 

81 xiii 69 

Let down the wind; 0th 154. . .ix, 94 
Let his humours blood; Troii. 

149 vni. 241 

Let slip, to; 1 Hen, IV. 89 v. 247 

Let the world slide; Shrew, 2. .iii. 192 

Lethe, Jul Cms. 171 viii 72 

Letter as a monosyllable; Romeo, 

233 ii. 78 

Letters, Cardinal's; Hen. VIII 

180 xiii. 172 

termination of ; Ado, 48. . vii. 65 

Ado, 60 vii. 65 

= a letter; Lear, 380 x. 189 

Letters-patents; Hen. VIII. 200, xiii. 174 

Level = aim; Wint. T. 68 xiii 68 

Compl 32 xiv. 124 

Sonn. 300 xiv. Ill 

Hen. VIII. 70 xni, 162 

figurative use of adj.; Tim. 

144 xi. 154 

Libbard; Love’s L. 205 i. 68 

Liberal; Ado, 272 vii 90 

Merch. 148 v. 160 

Liberties of sin; Errors, 22 . . . , .i. IIO 
Libertines, slanderous; Ado, 100, vii 70 

Lichas; Ant. 319 xi. 260 

Lie, giving the; As Y. L. 180 . . vii. 180 

in the woollen; Ado, 81 . .vii. 68 

Lief (punningly); Jul. Cies. 46, viii. 61 
Lieutenant’s scarf; Ado, 109... vii. 71 
Life, good; Temp. 177 xiii. 256 
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Life, pain of. Rich. II. 76 . iv. 70 

m death, 2 Hen VI. 196 ..li. 264 

Life’s mortality, Lncr. 30. . . xiv 54 

Lifter; Troii. 36 viii. 232 

Light (doubtful meaning of) ; 

Troii. 25 vni 231 

(punmngly); Merch. 349.... v 175 

Meas 205 x 77 

o’ love; Ado, 237 vii 86 

“Light o’ love”; Two Gent. 20. i. 166 
Lightning before death, Romeo, 

220 11. 77 

Like of = like; Sonn 55 xiv 99 

Likelihood; Rich. Ill 368 iv. 214 

Lilly, influence of. Ado, 23 vn. 62 

1 Hen IV 47 v. 242 

Merch 47 v 162 

Ado, 174 vii. 79 

Lilly’s (parallel in Campaspe); 

Rich. HI. 40 IV. 1S7 

(parallel in Endimion); Love’s 

L 154 i. 04 

(parallel in Euphues) ; Rich. 

11.92 iv. 71 

— Rich. II, 94 ... .iv 71 

grammar, passagefrom, Shrew, 

40 Hi. 195 

Limbeck; Macb 86 xi 68 

Limbo; Titus, 76 xii 253 

Patruni; Hen VIII 275, xin. 182 

Limbs of Liraehouse ; Hen. VIII. 

274 xhi. 182 

Lime, froth and; Merry W. 20. .vi 245 

in sack; 1 Hen. IV. 152 . . . v. 251 

Lim’d; 2 Hen. VI 75 li. 253 

Lincolnshire bagpipe* 1 Hen. IV. 

65 244 

Line = lime-tree; Temp. 210... xiii. 258 
Lines of life; Sonn 40..*. .. xiv 98 

Ling; Temp. 14 xhi. 242 

Lingers (transitively); Mids. Nt. 

2 hi 265 

Link = torch; Shrew, 137 in 204 

Links = torches; 1 Hen IV. 234, v. 257 

Lmstock; Hen. V 143 vi. 167 

Lion (figuratively, in political 

sense); Tim. 175 xi. 156 

(with pole-axe); Love’s L. 

207 i. 68 

disposition of; As Y. L. 152, vii. 177 

amongladies, Mids. Nt. 149, iii 267 

Lions, superstition regarding; 1 

Hen. IV 166 v. 252 

m Capitol; Jul Cces. 78 .viii. 64 

Lipsbury; Lear, 177 .x 178 

Liquor’d; 1 Hen. IV. 105 v. 248 

Lisping; 2 Hen. IV. 199 vi 78 

Listen after; 2 Hen, VI. 83 li 264 

Lists (in tournaments); Rich. II, 

65 iv, 69 

(anachronism); Troil.(iv. 6) viii. 250 

■ of advice; Meas. 2 x. 60 

Lither; 1 Hen. VI. 215 ii. 164 

Little finger, to break; 1 Hon. IV. 

128 V. 249 

Little-seeming, Lear, 50 x. 165 

Live, to (of a ship); Tw. Nt. 11, vii. 238 

Livelihood; All’s Wl. 6 viii 144 

Liver, the (figuratively); Cymb 

315 ,xii. 197 

Livers, white; Merch. 225 v 165 

Liver- vein; Love’s L. 113 i. 61 

Livery, sue his; Rich. II. 132 ..iv. 74 
Lizards, sting of; 2 Hen. VI. 208, ii. 266 

SHen. VI. 146 iii. 76 

Lob; Mids. Nt. 69 hi. 260 

Lobby, voiding; 2 Hen. VI. 228, ii. 267 
Lock, to wear a; Ado, 229 ... .vii. 85 

Lockram; Coriol 124 xii. 84 

Locrine, parallel in; Haml. 646, ix. 263 
Rich. III. 98.. iv. 192 
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Lode-stars; Mids. N't 33 iii. 257 

Lodg’d; 2 Hen VI 199 li. 264 

Macb. 193 XI. 78 

Lodge in a warren; Ado, 113 . .vii. 71 
Lodge’s Rosalynde; As Y. L. passim, 

Lolfe; Mids. Nt. 79 in. 261 

Loggats, to play at; HamL 563, ix 254 
LoUing; Rich III. 423 .... iv. 219 
London, scene laid in; Hen. V. 

35 VI. 160 

Bridge, traitors’ heads on; 

Rich. III. 338 iv. 211 

London-stone; 2 Hen VI 270 . ii. 272 
Long live the king ! Haml. 2 . .ix. 202 

motley coat. Hen. VIII 29,xiii. 159 

purples; HamL 549 ix. 253 

Longly; Shrew, 41 in. 195 

Long-staif; 1 Hen IV 103 . . v. 248 
Look about you; Shrew, 60 . . .ni. 197 

big, 1 Hen. IV. 251 v 259 

upon; Troll. 336 vni. 256 

Look’d-for, 3 Hen. VI 207. . .in. 80 

Looks on, Wint T. 187 xni. 77 

Loon; Macb. 249 . xi. 83 

Lop, as noun; Hen. VIII. Sl..xni. 163 
Lord (abbreviated form of); 2 

Hen VI 229 li. 267 

Chamberlain; Hen. VIII. 

96 xni. 164 

of thy presence; John, 40. v. 62 

worshipped, &c.; Merch. 

138 V, 169 

“Lord have mercy on us” , Love’s 

L. note 195 i. 67 

Lordings; Wint. T. 9 xni. 64 

Loss (from shipwreck): Wint. T. 

83 T xni. 69 

of question; Meas 101 . . x. 68 

Losses (Dogberry’s); Ado, 318. vii. 95 

Loud day; John, 298 v. 86 

music; Per. 127 x. 259 

Louted; 1 Hen. VI. 199 li. 162 

Love, symptoms of, Ado, 194. .vii. 81 

0th. 179 ix. 97 

ssactoflove; John, 192.. . .v. 77 

=lover; Merch. 302 v. 171 

personified as feminine; Ant. 

20 XI 238 

Love-book; Two Gent. 5 i. 164 

Love-m-idleness; Mids. Nt. Ill, ni. 264 

Love-locks; Ado, 229 vii. 85 

Lover; Coriol. 293 xii 97 

Meas. 45 X. 63 

Lover’s fee; Mids N't, 185 hi. 270 

• fresh case; Sonn. 270 xiv. 110 

Love-springs, Errors, 74 i. 114 

Low heaven; Love’s L. 13 i. 64 

(voice); 2 Hen. IV. 166. . vi. 76 

Ant. 198 xi 251 

in woman; Lear, 423.. x. 191 

Lower, speak; Hen. V. 206 vi. 171 

stage; Rich 11.229 iv. 82 

• world; Rich. II. 206 iv. 81 

Lowly; 1 Hen. VI. 173 ii. 169 

Lozel; Wint T. 79 ...xiii. 69 

Ludlow; Rich. III. 262 iv. 204 

Lugg’d bear; 1 Hen. IV. 54 v. 243 

Lunes; Merry W. 128 vi. 252 

Wint. T. 65 xni. 68 

Lungs, to come from the; CorioL 

18 xiii 75 

Lupercal; Jul. Coes. 30 viii. 60 

Lurch’d; Coriol. 146 xii. 86 

Lush; Mids Nt. 124 iii. 265 

Temp. 104 xni. 260 

Lust = pleasure; Troil. 252 viii. 250 

— - contrasted with love ; Lucr. 

60 xiv. 55 

Lute-strings; Ado, 198 vii. 81 

Luxurious; Ado, 262 vii. 89 

Luxury = lust; Troil. 298 viii. 253 


vol. p. 

Luxury, Compl. 33 xiv 124 

Lycidas, Milton’s, parallel in; Per. 

169 X 263 

Lym =houiid led in a lime or leash; 
Lear, 306 x. 183 


M. 

Mab, queen; Romeo, 50 ii. 65 

Macbeth, artificial language of; 
Macb. 118. . . ..xi. 71 

reminiscences of; Cymb.95,xn. 182 

in Dunsinane, Macb. 235 .xi. 82 

Machiavel, 1 Hen. VI. 258.. . li. 168 

anachronistic allusion to; 3 

Hen. VI. 216 in. 81 

Maemorris, incoherence of; Hen. 

V 158 vi. 167 

Macready’s version; Meas. (11 l.),x 64 

As Y. L. (IV. 2) 142. . . vii 176 

AsY. L (V 4)185.. .vii ISO 

Made against; Errors, 71 i 114 

Magician; As Y. L. 169 vn. 178 

Magic-verses; 1 Hen. VI 33... li. 145 
Magmfico and Clarissimo; 0th 

27 ix SO 

Magnificoes, Merch 247 v. 167 

Mahomet and the dove; 1 Hen. 

VI. 73 li. 149 

Maid, fire-ey’d, &c ; 1 Hen. IV. 

note 259 v 259 

Marian; 1 Hen. IV. 240.. v. 258 

Mam, the, Lear, 246 x. 179 

2 Hen. VI 48 li 250 

, (source) the; Haml 221... ix. 221 

battle; 3 Hen VI. 36 ... . in. 67 

Maine, the county; 1 Hen. VI. 

248 li. 167 

Majesty, pronunciation of; Lear, 

26 X. 163 

Major (punningly); 1 Hen. IV. 

190 V. 253 

Make (in double sense); 1 Hen. IV. 

262 V. 259 

all split, Mids. N’t 49.. ..hi. 258 

ropes, &c.; All’s W1 150, vni. 154 

the door, to; Errors, 71 .... i 114 

Makeless = unmated; Sonn 22, xiv. 97 
Makes, as form of plural verb; 

Meas. 82 x. 67 

Male = parent; 3 Hen VI. 330, iii. 90 

=bag; Love’s L. 64 i. 57 

Malefactors; Ado, 311 vii. 94 

Malevolent; 1 Hen. IV. 36. ... v. 241 

Malkin; Coriol. 123 xii. 84 

Mallard; Ant. 237 xi. 265 

i Malt-horse; Shrew, 136 hi. 204 

Mammering; 0th 138 ix. 92 

Mammet; Romeo, 155 ii. 72 

Mammets; 1 Hen. IV. 130 v. 249 

Mammock’d; Coriol 53 xii. 78 

Man i’ the moon; Mids. Nt 275, lii. 279 

new made; Meas. 75 x. 66 

of wax; Romeo, 42 ii, 64 

Manacles, pronunciation of; Coriol, 

312 xii. 99 

Manage; Hen. VIII. 251 xiii, 180 

As y. L. 5 vii. 160 

Manager; Love’s L. 28 i. 65 

Mandragora; Ant. 79 xi. 242 

0th 159.. ix. 94 

Mandrake; 2 Hen. IV. 62 vi. 70 

2 Hen. VI. 207 ii. 264 

Mandrakes; Romeo, 179 ii. 74 

Manes of horses, superstition con- 
cerning; Romeo, 64 li. 65 

Manifest; All’s Wl. 56 viii. 147 

Coriol. 61 xii. 78 

Mankind (adj.); Wint. T. 72.. xiii. 69 


vol. p. 

Mankind (accent on); Ant. 303, xi. 259 

adj'.; Coriol. 236 xii. 93 

Manner (elliptically) ; Rich. Ill 

403 IV. 217 

taken with the; Love’s L. 15, i. 54 

Mannmgtree ox ; 1 Hen. IV. 

186 v 253 

Manor of Pickt-hatch ; Merry W. 

66 VI. 248 

Mansionry, Mach. 64 xi 66 

Mantuan; Love’s L. 97 i. 60 

Manured; 0th. 63 ix 84 

Many many; Haml 388 ix. 240 

Map; 2 Hen. VI. 169 ii. 262 

new; Tw. Nt 194 . . . vii. 249 

of honour, Rich II. 281. . .iv 86 

Marble heaven; 0th. 168. . . . ix. 96 
Marcellus, credulity of; Haml. 

5 ix. 203 

March-chick; Ado, 75 vii. 68 

Margaret, Queen, character of ; 

2 Hen. VI. 29 ii. 249 

ill-temper of; 2 Hen. 

VI. 81 11. 254 

unpopularity of; 2 Hen. 

VI. 68 11. 252 

as a politician; 2 Hen. VI. 

79 11. 263 

personating Hero; Ado, 139, vii 73 

taken prisoner; 1 Hen. VI. 

240 ii. 166 

Margent; Love’s L. 50 i. 56 

Mids Nt. note 90 iii. 262 

Mangold; Wint, T 150 xiii. 74 

and influence of sun; Sonn. 

66 xiv. 100 

Mark=score; 2 Hen. IV. 113 .vi. 73 

as dissyllable, Jul. Cces. 146, viii. 70 

Market-place; Jul. Cjbs. 173.. vni. 73 
Mark Lemon as Ealstaff; 1 Hen. 

IV. 165 V. 252 

my grave; Hen. VIII. 127, xiii 168 

Marl; Ado, 85 vii. 69 

Marlowe, allusion to; As Y. L. 

124 vii. 174 

parallel m; Romeo, 116... ii. 70 

^ Two Gent. 62 i. 169 

Shakespeare indebted to; 

Troil. 114 viii. 239 

supposed reference to death 

of; Sonn. 183 xiv. 105 

and Shakespeare; 2 Hen. VI. 

219 ii. 266 

Marlowe’s Dido, parallel in; Troil. 

315 viii. 265 

Bong, “Come live”, &c.; 

Merry W. 82 vi. 249 

Tamburlaine, travestied line; 

2 Hen IV. 176 vi 77 

Marquess, accentuation of; 2 

Hen. VI. 33 ii. 249 

Marriage, liturgy of; Ado, 259, vii. 88- 

Mamed; Troil. 202 viii 246- 

Romeo, 43 ii 64 

Marrows; Tim. 162 .xi. 165 

Marry trap; Merry W. 11 . . vi. 244 

Marseilles, as trisyllable ; Shrew, 

95 iii. 209 

Marshal, Norfolk as Earl; Rich. 

11.48 iv. 6& 

Mars his true moving; 1 Hen. 

VI. 64 ii 147 

Marston, imitation of; Mids. Nt. 

285 iii 285 

allusion to Shakespeare ; 

Venus, 1 xiv. 22 

Marston’s Pigmalion in relation to 
Venus and Adonis; Venus, 2, xiv. 22 

parallel in; Venus, 2, xiv. 22 

Insatiate Countess, parallel 

in; Haml. 281 ix. 229 

219 232a 



Martlemas. 
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Moist, 
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Mai-tlemas; 2 Hen. IV. 146 vi. 75 

Martlet; Merch. 190 v. 162 

■ Macb. 63 xi. 66 

Marvellous, as dissyllable ; Haml. 

184 IX. 219 

Mary (for marry); 2 Hen. IV. 

140 ;.VL 75 

Queen of Scots, execution of; 

John, 225 v. 80 

John, 228 v. 80 

reference to; Mids. Nt. 

109 iii. 264 

Mary-buds; Cymb. 104 xii. 183 

Masked =fair-seeming, Per. 193, x. 265 

Enter Silvia; Two Gent. 115, i. 174 

Masks, black; Meas. 100. ... x. 68 

(of ladies); Eomeo, 22 . . ii. 63 

(on stage); Mids. Nt. 52. . lii. 259 

Mas por dulzura; Per. 112 x. 257 

Masque, introduction of; As Y. L. 

185 vii. 180 

the, authenticity of; Cymb. 

305. xii. 196 

Masquerade, date of ‘Wolsey’s; 

Hen. VIII. note 96 xiii 164 

Massinger’s A Very Woman, re- 
miniscence of; 0th. 33 . . . . ix. 80 

Emperor of the East, reminis- 
cence of; 0th. 212 ix. 101 

Massy, Haml 390 ix. 240 

Master Launcelot; Merch. 134.. v. 159 

Mated; Errors, 82 i. 114 

Errors, 137 i. 118 

Macb. 239 xi, 82 

Material; Lear, 340 x. 186 

Mathematics, Shrew, 73 in. 198 

Matin, Haml 159 ix. 218 

Maundeville, legendary reference ; 

1 Hen. VI. 86 li. 150 

Mawkm, Per 241 x. 269 

May = can; Merch. 70 v. 154 

May, morn of; Mids. Nt. 29. ..iii. 255 

morning; Tw Nt. 217 .. . vii. 251 

May -day morning; Hen. VIII. 

265 xiii. 181 

Maze; Temp 166 xiii. 255 

Mazed; 1 Hen. VI 196 li. 161 

Me, as expletive; Jul. Cses. 62 . . viii. 63 

Meal’d; Meas. 167 x. 74 

Mean (punningly), Merch 48... v 162 

means; Hen. VIII. 259, xiii. 180 

to, to; Ado, 330 vii. 93 

Means; Lear, 330 x. 185 

Measles; Coriol. 179 xii. 89 

Measure (backward); John, 303, v. 87 

for Measure, Meas. 216. . x. 78 

Measures (dance). As Y. L. 191, vii. 181 

Meat grudg'd; Tim 38 xi. 147 

Mechanical; Jul. Gees. 17 viii. 59 

Merry W. 77 vi. 248 

Medal; Wint. T. 36 xiii. 66 

Meddle nor make ; Troil 12.. viii. 230 

Ado, 213 vii. 83 

Medea, allusion to; 2 Hen. VI. 

333 . ii 277 

Medicine; AH's 'in. 7i vih. 149 

= alchemy, All’s Wl. 193 . . viii. 157 

Medicines = love potions; 1 Hen. 

IV. 110 V. 248 

Meet, to (intransitively); Meas. 

164 X. 73 

with, to; Temp. 204 . . ..xiii. 268 

— to; Ado, 12 vii. 61 

Meg= Margaret; 2 Hen. VI. 184, ii. 263 

Meiny; Lear, 222 x. 177 

Melancholy, affectation of; As Y. L 

126 ...vii. 174 

Sonn. 320 xiv. 112 

(in doubtful sense); Rich. 

ILL 601 iv. 233 

Mellow, as verb; Tw. Nt. 15... vii. 238 

220 


vol p. 

Memories; Lear, 386 x 189 

Mensechmi (W. W ’s); Errors, 15, i. 110 

Errors, 20 i 110 

Errors, 55 i 113 

Mend our dinner, Errors, 113 . .i. 117 
Mends, has the, <fec.; Troil 18, viii. 231 
Menteith, Earl of; 1 Hen IV. 

31 V. 240 

Mercatantd, Shrew, 154. . ..hi 205 

Merchant; Temp 99 xiii 250 

1 Hen. VI. 122 ii 153 

Merchant; Errors, 16 i 110 

Merchant of Venice, parallel in; 

Two Gent. 15 1 165 

Mercheta mulierum, 2 Hen. VI 

281 ii. 273 

Mercutio, death of, Romeo, 111, ii. 69 

Mere; 0th. 94 ix. 86 

Mered; Ant. 260 xi 256 

Merely; Jul. Cses. 35 viii. 61 

Merlm; Lear, 262 x. ISO 

Mermaid on Dolphin’s back; Mids. 

Nt. 109 Ill 264 

Merry Greek; Troil. 34 viii. 232 

Tales; Ado, 80 vii. 68 

Wives, peculiarities of speech, 

treatment of; Merry W. 3.. .vi 243 

pastoral song quoted in ; 

Pilgr. note23 xiv 133 

Mess, John, 50 v. 63 

Love’s L. 128 i. 62 

Messaline; Tw Nt. 71 vii 242 

Messes, lower; Wint T 29.. .xiii. 66 

Metal; Ado, 84 vii 69 

Metaphor, parallel, in Hamlet; 

Hen. Ylll 57 xiii. 161 

Metaphors, confusion of; Meas 

37 X. 62 

Metaphysical; Mach. 64 xi 65 

Meteors (in face); Errors, 99 . .i 116 
Metre, blank verse and rhyme; 

Rich. Ill 66 iv. 189 

andpropernames; Lear, 10, x. 162 

and rhythm analysis (i. 2) ; 

Two Gent 15 i. 165 

emotional pause, Ado, 263, vii. 89 

extra syllable; Rich.III.421,iv. 219 

Ado, 108 ....vii. 71 

2 Hen VI. 209. . .li. 265 

John, 196 V. 77 

Two Gent. 122 . . i. 176 

middle pause in line; Haml. 


203 

ix. 220 

2 Hen, VI. 331. 

. , ..li 277 

John, 229 

V. 80 

John, 312 

.. ..V. 88 

Jul. Cfes. 234... 

...viii 78 


. V I7l 

Mids Nt 193.. 

. .hi. 271 

Rich III. 339.. 

. ...iv. 211 

Rich. in. 617.. 

iv. 235 

Rich. III. 618 . 


Rich TTT 643 




Rich. II 170... 

. ...IV. 78 ! 

Rich. II. 176.. . . 

. ...IV. 78 

Romeo, 147 

il. 72 

.. STivftw 192 r 1 

111 9.07 

Tmil 01ft 

trin 9A7 

occurrence of dactyl (?); Rich. 

II. 273 

. ...IV. 86 

question of; Tim. 30 . 

xi. 147 

Metres; Rich. II. 106 

iv. 72 

Mettle; Jul Cses. 65 

....viii. 63 

Mew'd; Mids. Nt. 13 

iii. 255 

up; Romeo, 136 

ii. 71 

Mexico, at, Merch. 73 

v. 154 

Michaelmas; Merry W. 15 


Micher; 1 Hen. IV. 182. . 

V 263 

Miching mallecho; Haml, 

354.. ix. 237 

IVticrocosm; Coriol 103..., 

Xii, 82 
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Midas, allusion to; Merch, 230.. v. 165 
Middle summer; Mids. Nt. SS .hi, 262 
Midsummer madness; Tw Nt. 

207 vii 250 

Night’s Dream, parallel in , 

Per. 144 X. 261 

Venus, 16 xiv. 23 

Mien; Merry W. 33 vi 246 

Milch =moist; Haml. 282 ix. 229 

Mile-end; All’s Wl 166 . . Yiii 155 

Milk of Burgundy; Lear, 24. . x 163 
Milk-sop, Rich. III. 650.. . iv 238 

Milliner (applied to men) ; 1 Hen 

IV. 70 V. 246 

Mill-sixpences (anachronism) ; 

Merry W. 10 . vi. 244 

Millstones, eyes drop; Rich. III. 

160 IV 197 

Milton and Midsummer Night’s 

Dream; Mids. Nt 211 in. 273 

Iconoclastes, quotation in; 

Rich III. 225 iv 202 

Mimic; Mids. Nt 172.. .. iii. 269 

Mine (in doubtful sense), Meny 

W. 33 VI 246 

Mmeral; Haml note 446. . . . ix 245 

mortal; Cymb 317 xii. 197 

Minikin; Lear, 304 x. 183 

Minim; Merry W. 23 vi 245 

Romeo, 87 ii. 67 

Minion; 1 Hen. IV. 33 v. 241 

Errors; 31. . i. Ill 

Minstrel, to give the; Romeo, 

195 ii 75 

Minute-jacks; Tim. 125 xi 153 

Mired; Ado, 280 vii. 90 

Mirror’d; Troil 202.*. . viii. 246 

Mirror of all courtesy; Hen. VIII. 

122 A xiii. 167 

Misanthropos; Tim 149 xi. 154 

Mischief’s eyes; Per. 67 x 258 

Misconceived; 1 Hen. VI. 255 . ii. 168 

Miser; 1 Hen VI. 252 h. 167 

Misery; Merch 301 v. 171 

Mislike; Merch. 109 v. 167 

Misplacement of epithets; 1 Hen. 

VI. 200 il 162 

Rich. II. 233 iv. 83 

Misprision; Ado, 289 vii. 91 

Miss, to = to do without; Temp. 

72 xiii. 247 

Missingly; Wint T. 118 xiii. 72 

Missives; Macb, 51 xi 65 

Mistletoe, baleful; Tit A. 64.. xii. 263 
Mistress, diflferent accentuation of; 

Errors, 29 i. Ill 

as trisyllable; Shrew, 192, in. 207 

Ant. 141 ;xi. 247 

Mall’s picture; Tw.Nt. 85, vii. 240 

Thersites; Troil. 95 — ..viii. 237 

Misuse = abuse; 1 Hen. IV. 25 ..v. 240 

=to slander; Haml. 105... ix. 214 

Misused = abused; AdOjll7....vii. 72 
Moan (figuratively); Rich. III. 

253 iv. 203 

Mobled; Haml. 279 ix, 228 

Mock, to; 0th. 146 ix. 93 

Model; Rich. II. 218 iv. 81 

Rich. II. 281 iv. 86 

Modern; All’s Wl. 199 viii. 167 

John, 172 v. 76 

Macb 228 xi. 81 

Ofch. 45 IX. 82 

Module; All’s Wl. 168 viU, 165 

John, 315 V. 89 

Moe = more; Jul. Cses. 101 viii. 66 

IHen. IV. 277 ...v 260 

Meas. 115 x. 69 

Coriol. 162 xii. 87 

Tim. 14 xi. 146 

Moist= strong; Tim. 165.. xi. 155 



Moldwarp. 
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Nimble-footed. 
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Moldwarp, 1 Hen. IV 202. . v 255 
Mole (on neck), Cynib 336 . . xu 1;)S 
Molten coin; Tim 88 . .. .xi 151 

Mome; Errors, 61 . . i 113 

Monarch of the north; 1 Hen. VI. 

234 11. 166 

Monasteries, plunder of , John, 

158. . , V 73 

Mongrel, Troil 93 viii 237 

Monkey, Macb 206 xi. 80 

Monmouth caps. Hen V 251.. vi 176 
Monopolies, reference to; Lear, 

110 X 169 

Monster (m pageant) , Troil 

ISO . . . via. 244 

Monstrelet, reference to; Love’s L 

41 . 1 55 

Monstrous as trisyllable ; 0th. 

120 ix. 90 

Montacute, Lord ; Hen. VIII 

66 xiii 161 

Montague, marriage of; 3 Hen. 

VI. 40 ill. 68 

Montano in drunken scene; 0th 

102 IX 87 

Montanto; Ado, note 6. . vn. 60 
Month to bleed; Pach 11.40. .iv 67 
Month’s mind; Two Gent, 26 i 166 
Monuments; 2 Hen VI. 33. . ii. 250 

Mood; Mids Nt. ISO in. 270 

Moods (of grief); Hand. 46 .ix 208 
Moon, vaporous drop in; Macb 

173 XI 76 

and seven stars, 1 Hen IV. 

44 . . . V 242 

Moon-calf; Tenift. 138 . . xiii. 253 

Moon’s sphere; Mids. Nt 64... in 259 
Moonshine, IVIids Nt. 270.. .in. 278 
Moon’s tidal* influence ; Tim 

184 XI. 157 

Moorditch; 1 Hen IV 56 ... v. 244 
Mope = to be dazed, Hand. 422, ix. 242 
Moral (as noun); Ado, 246. vii 87 

moralizing; Ado, 326 .vn. 98 

Mordake, Earl of Eife; 1 Hen IV 

31 V 240 

More, as dissyllable, Lear, 146. x. 171 

^greater; John, 67 . ..v. 64 

(wonderful); Jul. Caes. 69, viii. 63 

and less; 1 Hen. IV. 273. v. 260 

2 Hen. IV. 60 vi. 70 

Sonn. 234 xiv 108 

better; Mids. Nt 147 id. 207 

elder; Merch. 297 v 171 

Morisco, 2 Hen. VI 181 li 262 

Morning's love; Mids Nt 210.. iii. 273 
Morris-dance; Hen V. 128 ...vi. 166 
Mort (o’ the deer); Wiiit, T. 15, xiii. 64 
Mortals deadly, Jul. Cues. 98 vni. 66 

0 th. 79 IX. 85 

breathing; Merch. 175 v. 162 

living; Rich. III. 497 iv. 224 

moon; Sonn. 265 xiv. 109 

staring; Pich. III. 607... .iv 234 

Venus; Trod. 158 vdi 242 

Mortality and mercy; Meas. 10, x. 60 

Mortified; Macb. 240 xi 83 

Mortimer, mistake concerning ; 2 

Hen. VI 123 ii. 259 

of Scotland; 1 Hen. IV. 

229 v. 257 

Mortimer’s Cross, battle of; 3 Hen 

VI no .lii. 73 

Mortise; 0th 71 ix. 84 

Mote; Haml. 19 ix. 205 

Mother, disputed sense of; Cymb. 

181 .xii. 188 

(hysteria); Lear, 224,. x 177 

Motion; All’s Wl. 116 viii. 152 

Ant. 127 xi. 246 

^ — Lear, 161 172 


Motion; 0th 35 

vol, p. 
....ix. 81 

Two Gent 37 

. . . 1. 167 

Motive, All’s Wl 170 .. 

viii. 155 

Motto, Latin, Per. 113 ,. . 

. ...X. 257 

Pf»i 114. 

X 

Per 115 ’ . * * ! 

. .. X 258 

Mo light, 3 Hen. VI 308.. 

. ..Ill 88 

Mountain = huge. Ado, 136 

.. vii. 73 

sire; Hen V 134. .. , 

Mountebank; Haml. 540. . 

, . VI. 166 

. ..ix. 253 

Mounting mind. Love’s L 

SO . 1. 58 

Mouse, term of endearment; 

Hand 


436 ix 244 

of virtue; Tw. Nt. 49. . . vn. 241 

Mouse-hunt, Romeo, 183 ... ii. 74 

Mousing, John, 101 v. 67 

Mouth, broken; All’s WL 89 viii. 150 
Move (in doubtful sense); Macb. 

204 XI. 79 

Movers; Coriol 67 xii 79 

Moving, Ado, 294 vii. 92 

(of Mars), iHen. VI. 64. ii 147 

Mow, to = to grimace; Temp 

128 Xili. 252 

Moys; Hen V 237 vi. 175 

Mrs. Quickly (as confidant), Merry 
W. note 105 . . . vi, 250 

Much Ado , parall el in , Errors, 27, i 111 

Q. and F. compared , 

Ado, 308 ... vn 93 

Ado, 319. ...vii. 95 

Muffle; Poomeo, 213 li. 76 

Mulier, Cymb 342 xii. 199 

Mulmucius, Cymb. 150 xii. 186 

Mummy; Macb. 186 xi 77 

Mural, Mids. Nt. 270 iii 278 

Murdered as a dactyl; Romeo, 

126 n. 70 

Murdereis, punishment of ; John, 

153 V. 73 

the two; Rich III 197 ... .iv. 199 

Murdenng-piece; Haml. 489 . . ix. 249 
Murky, hell is; Macb. 237... xi 82 
Muscadel; Shrew, 119 . . . id 202 

Music = musical instruments ; 

Merch 333 v. 174 

broken; Hen V. 276 vi. 178 

effect of; Tw Nt 121 .. . vii. 245 

Merch 342 v. 175 

introduced into; Ado, 145, vii. 74 

Shakespeare’s knowledge of ; 

Romeo, 87 ii. 67 

use of technical terms of ; 

Sonn. 19 xiv. 97 

and insanity; Lear, 388 x. 189 

as a restorative; Per. 185 ..x. 266 

as stage-direction; Per. 14. .x. 248 

- — at the close; Rich. II. 104. .iv. 72 
at weddings, As Y. L. 186, vii. 180 


Muss, a; Ant. 267 xi 267 

Mustard, hot. Shrew, 161.. .. . iii. 205 
Mutme, as verb; Haml. 423.. . ix, 243 

Mutineer; Temp. 153 xiii. 254 

Mutiners; Coriol 38 xii. 77 

Mutines; John, 107 v. 68 

Mutton (in, double sense); Meas. 

147 X 72 

My lady’s eldest son, <fcc.; Ado, 

SO vn. 68 

Mynheers; Merry W. 60 vi. 248 

Mystery; Meas. 163 x. 74 


N. 

Nak'd (as monosyllable); Ant 


367 xi. 266 

Napkin; As Y. L. 165 vii. 177 

Napkins; Jul, Cros. 193 viii, 75 


Naples and nasal intonation; 

vol p 
0th 

132 

IX 91 

Narrow seas; Merch 203 

. V. 163 

3 Hen. VI. 71 . ... 

. . id 69 

Native, All’s Wl. 21 

viii 146 

Nativity.; Rich. HI, 136 

. IV. 194 

Natural = fool. As Y L. 12 . . 

vn, 160 

(in double sense) , Tw. 

Nt 

20 

.vn 239 

ruby; Macb. 165 

-xi. 75 

Nature’s copy; Macb 144 . 

.xi. 74 

Nature shows art, Mids Nt. 141, iii. 267 

Naught; Mids Nt 243 

..id. 276 

Nave (puuninffly) , 2 Hen 

IV. 

196 

..vi 78 

= navel; Macb 9 

.XI 61 

Nayw'ord; Tw. Nt. 112 

.vil. 245 

Neapolitans, horsemanship 

of ; 

Merch. 52 

.. V 153 

Near-legg’d, Shrew, 112 

. lii. 202 

Neat, Lear, 186 

. ..X 174 

Wmt T. 16 

xiii 65 

Neat’s foot; Shrew, 160 

..id. 205 

leather, Temp. 134 . . . 

xni 252 

trod upon , Jul. 

Cies. 

24 

.vid. 60 

tongue; Merch. note 31 

...V. 151 

Neb, Wmt. T. 25 

.xni, 65 

Needle, as monosyllable ; 

Per 

205 

...X. 266 

Needle’s eye; Rich. II. 319 , . 

..iv. 89 

Neelds; John, 290 

...V 85 

Ne’er trust me, 1 Hen VI. 115. li 153 
Negative, mistaken insertion of; 

Haml. 477 

..ix. 248 

Neither, as monosyllable ; 1 Hen. 

VI. 230 

. ii. 165 


Nemean, accentuation of; Hand 

129 ix. 216 

lion; Love’s L. 88 i. 59 

Neoptolemus; Trod. 268... .vin. 251 
Nephew=cousm, 1 Hen. VI. 136, ii. 155 

= grandson: 0th 20 ix. 79 

Nerves= sinews; Coriol. 26... xii. 76 

Nervd, the; Jul. Gees. 194 viii. 76 

Nest of spicery; Rich III. 656, iv. 229 
Nestor, type of gravity; Merch. 

18 v 160 

Nether stocks; 1 Hen. IV. 160 . v. 251 
Neville, Earl of Warwick; 2 Hen 

42 li. 250 

New-fangled; As Y. L. 137 ...viL 176 

Love’s L 6 i. 63 

Sonn. 222 xiv. 107 

New-found methods, Sonn. 187, xiv 106 

New made; Meas. 76 x. 66 

Newgate fashion; 1 Hen. IV. 239, v. 268 
News, as singular; 1 Hen. IV. 28, v. 240 

as plural; Ado, 60 vii. 66 

New-tnmm’d; Hen. VIII. 78.. xiii. 162 

Newts; Mids. Nt. 133.... id. 266 

Nice = fastidious; Trod. 279... viii. 262 

As Y. L. 127 vii. 174 

Nicholas Hopkins; Hen. VIII, 

68 xiii. 161 

Nicks; Errors, 132 i. 118 

Niece; Two. Gent. 91 i, 172 

Rich. III. 464 .iv. 221 

1 Hen. VI. 135 li. 156 

Niggard, as verb, Jul. Cses 287, viii. 78 
Night-bird = nightingale; Per. 

206..... X. 266 

Nightgown, in stage - direction ; 

Haml. 427 ix. 243 

Nightingale, song of; Romeo, 188, li. 71 

Night-oblations; Per. 308 x. 276 

Night-owl; 3 Hen. VI. 124 ... . .di. 75 

Night-rule; Mids. Nt. 170 id. 269 

Nilus; Tit. A. 71.. -...xii. 263 

Nimble-footed Prince of Wales; 

IHen. IV. 255 .....V. 259 
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Nine. 


INDEX. 


Ovid. 


vol p 

Nine, wren of; Tw. Nt. 190 ...vii 249 

men’s morns; Mids Nt 93, in. 262 

No, usedpunningly, Sonn. 3S2, xiv 114 
Noble (punningly) ; Rich III. 

113 IV 193 

Rich. II 322 ... . iv. 89 

Nobody, picture of; Temp 162, xm 254 
Nod, give the; TroiL 42 . . viii. 233 
No had (colloquialism); John, 

227 V. 80 

Nonsuch, palace of; Hen V. 258, vi. 177 

Nonsuits; 0th 4 ix. 77 

Nook-shotten, Hen V. 165 ...vi. 168 
Norfolk, sentence on; Rich. II. 

73 IV. 70 

death of, Rich. II 262 iv. 85 

North, the abode of spirits, 1 Hen. 

VI. 234 ii. 166 

Northampton (young king’s jour- 
ney to London); Rich. III. 279, iv 205 

North star, Ado. 121 vii. 72 

North’s Plutarch, passage sug- 
gested by; Haml 20 ix. 205 

Northumberland, conduct of, 2 

Hen. IV 159 vi. 76 

earl of; Rich. Ill 601... .iv. 233 

sickness of, 1 Hen. IV. 248, v 258 

Nose, as veib, Haml. 455 . . ..ix. 246 
Noses (British and Roman), Cymb 




Note = information ; 2 Hen 

VI. 

167 

..li. 262 

=remark, Lear, 360 ... 

..X. 187 

=tune; Hen. VIII 231. 

xhi. 177 

out of my; Wmt. T. 132. 

xiii. 73 

Noted; Jul. Cses. 214 

viii. 76 

Nothing, IHen VI. 52... . 

..ii. 147 

Nothing, pronunciation of; 

Ado, 

148 

.vii. 75 

sum of, Merch. 235 

.,v. 166 

less; Rich. II 152 

..iv. 76 

Notion; Lear, 126 

..X. 170 

Nott-pated; 1 Hen IV. 146 . 

, V. 250 

Nourish; 1 Hen. VI 34 . . , . 

. ii 146 

as monosyllable ; 2 Hen. VI. 

179 

...ii 262 

Nousle, to; Per. 73 

...X. 254 

Novermt; As Y. L 15 

. vii. 161 

Novice; Rich. III. 203 

. . iv. 199 

Novum; Love’s L, note 203 . 

....i. 68 

Now (as subs.); John, 159 . . - 

...v. 73 


Number’d; Cymb. 66. . . . xii. 180 

Numbering clock. Rich. II. 320, iv. 89 

Nuncle; Lear, 105 x, 168 

Nuptial; Ado, 268 vii. 89 

MidS. Nt. 21 lii. 256 

Nurse, age of; Romeo, 101 ii. 68 

as a duenna; Romeo, 174. .ii. 74 

Nuthook; Merry W. 12 vi. 244 

Nutmeg, gilt; Love’s L. 211 1. 168 


0 . 


0=the earth; Ant, 369 xi. 265 

without a figure; Lear, 119, x. 170 

wooden; Hen. V. 81 vi. 160 

Oath, exclamation substituted for; 

Haml. 288 ix. 230 

— omission of, in Rf. ; Haml. 

205 IX 220 

Oberon; Mids. Nt. 82 lii. 261 

Mids. Nt. S3 iii. 261 

Object o/; Coriol 8 xii 75 

Objects; Jul Ctes. 207 viii. 75 

Lear, 63 X. 165 

- — Tim. 164 xi. 154 

Oblique; Troll. 292 viii 252 

Oblivious; Sonn. 133 xiv. 103 


vol p I 

Obscenely; Mids. Nt. G1 iii 259 

Obscure, accentuation of; Haml 

511 IX. 251 ' 

Obscured; Merch. 172 v. 161 

Obsequious; Haml. 48 ix. 208 

Sonn. 82 xiv. 100 

Observe, Jul Cses 220 viii. 77 

Occasions; John, 208 v. 78 

Occupation, of any; Jul Cfies.63,viii. 63 

Occupations, Coriol. 231 xii 93 

Occupy; 2 Hen. IV. 174 vi 76 

Occurrents, Haml 637 ix. 261 

Odd-even, Oth 21 ix. 79 

Odds o’ the weaker side; Haml 

627 ix. 260 

CEilhades; Lear, 359 x. 187 

O’er-crows; Haml. 636 . . . . ix. 261 

O’er-eaten; Troil. 307 viii 254 

O’ergalled; Troil. 316 viii. 255 

O’ergrown; Cymb. 288 xii- 195 

O’erlook’d; Meich. 212 v. 164 

O’er-offices; Haml 561 ix 254 

O’erpriz’d; Temp. 31 xiii. 244 

O’er-raught; Haml 295 ix. 230 

O’er shoes; Mids. Nt 176 lii. 270 

O’er the hatch; John, 47 v. 63 

O’erworn; Rich. III. 55 iv 188 

Oes, Mids. Nt. 192 lii. 271 

Of = about; Oth 197 ix. 100 

=from being; Wint. T. 97, xiii. 71 

3 Hen VI. 219 lii. 81 

Off-capp’d, Oth 2 ix. 77 

Offices; Rich II. 56 iv 68 

Macb,90 XI. 68 

Oth 96 IX. 86 

Old (intensive epithet) ; Macb. 

107 xi 70 

2Hen. IV. 163 vi. 76 

Temp. 81 xiii 248 

the; Lear, 285 x. 182 

=01dcastle (speaker’s name), 

2 Hen IV 81 vi 71 

practised, Romeo, 132... ii. 71 

Adam; Errors, 110 i 116 

castle, allusion to ; 1 Hen. 

IV. 50 V. 243 

lad of the castle, 1 Hen. IV. 

50 V. 243 

news; Shrew, 107 iii. 201 

Si ward, Macb. 222 xi. 81 

tables; 2 Hen. IV. 199 vi. 78 

woe; Per. 249 x. 270 

Olivei, 0 sweet; As Y L. 114. vii. 173 
Olympian games, anachronistic al- 
lusion; 3 Hen. VI. 155 . ... in. 76 

Ominous; Troil 312 viii. 255 

0 mistress mine, <fec ; Tw. Nt. 

92 vii. 243 

On=by reason of; Lear, 82 x. 167 

= of, Rich. II. 300 iv. 88 

a roar, to set the table, Haml. 

673 ix 266 

Once = at one time; Hen. VIII. 

79 xiii. 163 

as colloquialism; Coriol. 

162 xii. 86 

this; Errors, 69 1. 114 

One (proverbially no number); 

Romeo, 27 ii. 63 

and fifty hairs; Troil. 38, viii. 232 

auspicious, &c.; Haml. 33, ix. 206 

knave; TwoOent. 70 1. 170 

Onion (for producing tears); Shrew, 

10 lii. 193 

Ant. 43. xi 240 

Only; All’s Wl. 43 viii. 147 

use it; Ado, 72 ....vii. 67 

On the case; Errors, 106 i. 116 

thy party; Sonn. 121 xiv. 102 

wheels, world; Two Gent. 

78 i. 171 


vol p. 

Opal; Tw. Nt 128 vn. 245 

Ophelia, circumstances of death 

of, Haml. 546 ix. 253 

Haml. 550 — ix 253 

, enter, as m Qq. and Ff. ; Haml. 


472 

.IX 248 

songs of, Haml. 480 ... 

IX 248 

Oppos’d; Lear, 346 . . 

X 186 

Opposite; Coriol. 136 

xii. 85 

Or -either; Merch 38 

. v. 152 

Orange; Ado, 127 

vii. 72 

Orange-tawny; Mids Nt 58. 

. Hi. 259 

Orbs (m ancient astronomy); 

Ant 

273 

.xi 257 

Per. 58 

..X 252 

= circles, Mids. Nt 65. 

lii 260 

Orchard, Ado, 62 

vii. 66 

AsY L. 6 

.vii. 160 

Jul Cses 89 

,viii 65 

Troil. 170 

.vni. 243 

Orchards, Jul Cios 197 

.viii. 75 

Order, to take; Shrew, 58 . . . 

.lii. 197 

Orderly; Two Gent. 13 

...1 165 

Orders; John, 267 

. v 84 

Ordinance; Hen V. 139 

.VI. 167 

Ordinary; Ant. 123 

. XI. 246 

Ore = lode; Haml 446 

. IX. 245 

Or ere = before; John, 238 

.. v. 81 

ever -(Ff.) ere, Haml 65 

IX. 209 

Orient; Mids Nt. note 226.. 

. ill. 275 

Orleans, Duke of, character 

of; 

Hen. V. 243 

.vi 175 

ransom of; 1 Hen. 

VI. 

176 

, . 11. 169 


Ornament; Per. 309 x 275 

Orphan-hens, Merrj^W. 177.. vi. 254 
Orpheus, allusion to ; Merch 

341 ... V. 176 

description suggested by pic- 
ture, Two Gent. 87... i 171 

Orthography; Ado, 142.. . . vn 74 

Orts; Troil. 307 vni. 264 

Osprey; Coriol. 277 xii. 96 

Osric, imbecility of; Haml. 615, ix. 259 
Ostrich, eating iron; 2 Hen VI. 

301 ii. 275 

Ostringer; All’s Wl. 179 vih 156 

Oswald, fidelity of; Lear, 358.. . .x. 187 

insolence of; Lear, 97 x 168 

Othello, parallel in; Per. 139.... x. 260 

and Desdeniona; Oth. 157, ix. 94 

and lago; Oth, 152 ix. 94 

■ as a Moor; Oth. 221 ix. 102 

Othello's epilepsy; Oth. 184, 185, ix. 98 

jealousy analysed; Oth. 246, ix. 105 

Other gates; Tw. Nt 291 vii. 265 

Other-some; Mids. Nt 37 lii. 267 

Otherwhere; Errors, 25 i. ill 

Otherwhiles, 1 Hen. VI. 56 ...li. 147 
Ought=owed; 1 Hen. IV. 241... v. 258 

Ounce; Mids. Nt. 135 lii 266 

Our esteem; All ’s Wl 185 — viii. 156 
Ourselves again; Macb. 154... xi. 75 

Ousel; Mids. Ni 158 iii. 268 

Out, out! Two Gent. 59 i. 169 

(punningly); Jul. Cies. 22. .viii. 69 

at elbow; Meas. 67 x. 65 

by lease; Two Gent. 117 i. 174 

of haunt; Haml. 445 ix. 245 

Out-herods Herod ; Haml. 332, ix. 235 

Out-vied; Shrew, 96 hi. 200 

Outward (as subs ); Troil. 186, viii. 246 

hideousness; Ado, 343. . . .vii. 99 

watch; Rich. II 820 iv 89 

Outworths; Hen. VIII. 63 ... . .xiii. 161 
Overcome; Macb. 164 — ...xi. 76 

Over shoes; Two Gent. 6 i 166 

Over-topping: Temp. 28 xiii. 243 

Overture; wmt. T. 62 xiii 68 

Coriol. 87 til 80 

Ovid, Golding’s; Tit. A. 97 . . . .xii. 254 
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Ovid. 
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Perigenia. 
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Ovid, Shaks ’s acquaintance with ; 
Wint. T. 151 .. . xiii. 74 

similar expression m; 3 Hen 

VI. 210 111. SO 

quotation from, 3 Hen. VI 

91 ill. 71 

parallel in; Venus, 4&. . xiv. 24 

Ovvches; 2 Hen IV. 167 . . .vi. 76 

Ow’d = own’d; Hich III 520. .iv 226 
Owe, double sense of, John, 91, v 67 
Owl, a baker’s daughter; Haml 

479 IX. 248 

- — (lazy flight of); 3 Hen VI 

124 in. 75 

(of death); 1 Hen VI. 193, ii. 161 

scream; Macb. 101. . . .xi. 70 

Owls as objects of superstition; 

Errors, 56 i. 113 

Oxlips, Mids. Nt 123 in 265 

0-yes; Merry W. 178 vi 254 

Oyes; Troil. 269 viii. 251 


P. 


Pace, has no ; All ’s W1 178 viii. 156 

Packing; Cymb. 213 xii. 190 

Paction; Hen. V. 283 .. . vi. 178 

Paddling palms, Wint. T. 14, xm 64 

Paddock; Macb. 3 xi 60 

Padua (univeisity of); Shrew, 

Page (m metaphorical sense) ; ' 

Conol 70 xii 79 

Pageants; Merely 6 v. 160 

of city companies , Mids. Ht 

46 Hi 258 

Pam, most accepted ; Troil. 196, viii 246 

of life, Hich. II 76 iv. 70 

Pains = tasks; Temp 64 ... xm. 247 

Painted cloth; Troil. 350 viii. 258 

Lazarus in the , 1 Hen. 

IV. 266 V 260 

imagery; Kich. II. 293 ...iv. 87 

queen; Hich. III. 138 . iv. 194 

Paint himself, %,e. the face , Ado, 

197 vii. 81 

Pair of shears between ; Meas 14, x. 61 

Paj'oek; Haml. 374 ix. 289 

Palabras; Ado, 253 vii. 88 

Palatine, County; Merch. 54 — v. 153 
Pale, epithet of moon; Mids. !Nt 


95 

..hi. 263 

paleness; Wint, T. 122, 

, XUl 

72 

and green; Honieo, 67. 

. .,11. 

66 

(shore); John, 66 ... 

. . .V, 

64 

(silver); Merch. 231 — 

. . .V. 

165 

Paleness; Merch. 232. . ... 

. . .V 

166 

Palter; Macb 274 

..xi. 

86 

Troil 152 

.viii. 

241 

Paltering; Conol. 176 

..Xll. 

89 

Paly; Homeo, 170 

. .h. 

73 

Pamphlet, title of ridiculed 

All’s 



Wl, 86 viii. 150 

Pantaloon; As Y L. 69 vii. 167 

Pantler; 2 Hen. IV, 189 vi. 78 


Paper lost; Cymb 31 xii. 178 

Papers (in doubtful sense); Shrew, 

62 ill. 197 

wearing; Love’s L. 110 i. 61 

as verb; Hen. VIII. 46. .xiii. 160 

Paphos, dove of; Per. 208. . . . x. 266 
Paradise Lost, parallel in; Meas. 

124 X. 70 

of Daintie Devises, lines from; 

Borneo, 197 ..ii. 76 

Hegained, imitated passage; 

Eich. III. 171 iv. 197 

Paradoxes; Troil. 71 viii. 235 

Parallels “lines; Sonn. 147.,.. xiv, 103 


vol p. 

Paramour; Mids Ht 243 ui 276 

Parcel-bawd; Meas 58 x. 65 

Parcel-gilt, 2 Hen. IV. 121. . vi 74 
ParceU’d, itich. III. 255.. . . iv. 204 

Pard, Mids Nt. 135 iii. 266 

Pardon’d, accentuation of, Meas. 

219 ... . X 78 

Paidon-ne-moy, Hich II 314. iv 88 
Parish-garden; Hen VIII. 203, xiii ISl 
Parish-top; Tw Nt. 22 . ..vii. 239 

Paritors, Love’s L 73 i 58 

Parle= parley; Haml. 10 ix 204 

to; Love’s L 176 i 66 

Pailiament held at Leicester, 1 

Hen. VI. 143 ii 155 

of Bees, allusion to title of; 

Venus, 1 XIV. 22 

identical epithet in ; 

Venus, 13 xiv 23 

Parlous, Hich III. 281 .... iv 205 
Parmaceti, 1 Hen. IV 72. . . v. 246 
Pai Giles, language of, All's Wl 

68 viii, 148 

pretensions of; All's Wl 

85 viii 149 

(pun on name); All’s IVT 

183 viii. 156 

Pariot (taught to speak), Errors, 

118 1 117 

. . almond; Troil. 310 viii. 254 

Part=party, 2 Hen. VI note 335, ii 277 

(of time), Love’s L. 216. . i 68 

Parted; Troil 199 . . . .viii 246 

Participle used for adj*., Temp. ' 

224 xm. 259 

Particular; Lear, 145 x, 171 

Timon, 214 xi. 159 

Partition; Mids. Nt 268 lii. 278 

Pash, to; Troil 146 viii. 241 

Pass (the streets); Jul. Caes 26, viii 60 

assurance, to, Shrew, 157, iii. 205 

Passage; 0th. 237 ix 104 

Passages, Hich. II. 90 iv 71 

Passed, it; Troil 40 viii 232 

Passes (careers); Hen. V. 101 vi. 164 

(subs.) = courses ; All’s Wl. 

134 viii. 153 

Passionate; Hich. HI. 188 iv. 198 

Pilgrim, as arranged in old 

editions, Pilgr. 16 xiv. 132 

as verb. Tit. A. 85 xii 254 

Passions = griefs, 3 Hen VI.l07,ni. 72 
Passy measures pavm; Tw. Nt 

292 vii. 255 

Past cure, &c,; Sonn. 379 xiv. 114 

Paste and cover; Hich II. 218, iv. 81 
Paston letters, death of Suft'olk; 

2 Hen. VI. 247 li. 269 

reference to Cade; 2 

Hen. VI. 257 ii. 270 

Past-proportion; Tioil. 106 . .viii. 238 
Patay, battle of; 1 Hen. VI 45, ii. 145 
Patch (in doubtful sense); Eirors, 

62 1. 113 

fool; Macb. 260 xi. 83 

Patent, virgin; Mids. Nt. 15.. .in. 256 
Path, to; Jul. Caes. 102... . ...viii 66 
Pathetic fallacy; Sonn 242.. .xiv. 108 
Patience, as trisyllable ; Ado, 

322 vii, 96 

3 Hen. VI. 49 in 68 

similitude on; Per. 287 . ,.x. 273 

Patient, as noun, Hich. II 119, iv. 73 

as verb; Tit. A, 12 xii. 261 

Patines; Merch. 335 v. 174 

Paul’s, as colloquialism; Hen. VIII. 

266 xiii. 181 

2 Hen. IV. 70 vi. 7l 

1 Hen IV. 193 V. 264 

Pause, %,e. deficient syllable as in 
music; Hich. II 170 ...iv, 78 


YOl p 

Pause, for dramatic effect; 2 Hen, 

VI. 331 li 277 

Paved fountain, Mids Nt 89 .m 262 

Pavilion’d, Hen V. 61 vi 161 

Pavm; Tw Nt 292 vii 255 

Pax, Hen V ISl vi. 169 

Peace (in disputed passage), Macb 

142 xi 73 

(as verb); Hich. II. 300 . .iv. 88 

ho' Meich. 345. . v 175 

Peail, compass'd with; Macb 

279 XI 87 

= tears; Hich III. 541 iv. 228 

John, 83 V. 66 

in proverbial phrase ; Tit. A. 

134 xii 256 

Peails in Hero’s bridal dress; Ado, 

235 vii 86 

Peascod, As Y L 47 vn. 165 

Peascod-time; 2 Hen IV. 207.. vi *79 
Peck, Gilbeit; Hen. VIII. 67, xiii 161 

= topitch;Hen VIII. 278, xni 183 

Pedant, mtioduction of; Shrew, 

168 lii, 205 

Pedascule; Shrew, 102 lii, 201 

Peel’d; 1 Hen. VI 83 h 150 

Peele’s works, parallels m, Tit. A 

31 xii 252 

Peevish, Cymb 71 xii. 181 

Jul. Cies note 247.. .. viii 79 

Peg-a-Hamsey; Tw. Nt. 99.. .vn. 244 

Peize; Merch 214 v. 164 

Pelican (figuratively); Lear, 271, x. 181 

superstition concerning ; 

Haml 495 ix. 249 

Pelting, Hich. II. 110 iv. 73 

Meas. SO x. 67 

Troil. 281 viii. 252 

Pencil, Time’s; Sonn. 41 ...xiv. 98 

Pendragon, 1 Hen VI. 169 n 168 

Penelophon, Love’s L 86 i 59 

Peiietiate; Cymb. 101 xn 183 

Penker friar, Hich III. 401. . . .iv. 217 
Penny=money; Love’s L. 58 ...i. 57 
Pensils; Love’s L. 168 . . . i 65 

Pensioners; Merry W 71 vi. 248 

Mids. Nt. 66 hi 260 

Pentapolis; Per. 86 x. 255 

Pent-house; Macb 25 xi. 63 

Penthouse-like; Love’s L. 55 . . . .i. 57 

Pepin; Hen. VIII 97 xin. 164 

“Perchance;" Tw. Nt. 9......vn 238 

Percy, characteristic of; 1 Hen. 

IV. 214 V. 256 

Perdu; Lear, 889 x. 189 

Perfect = perfectly happy ; Tim 

43 xi 147 

= certain; Wint T. 104.. xiii. 71 

spy, Macb 139 xi. 73 

Perfumed gloves; Ado, 242 vn. 87 

Perfumer; Ado, 76 vh. 68 

Periapts; 1 Hen. VI 233 ii 165 

Pericles, defective passage in; Per, 

40 X. 260 

Per. 214 X. 267 

Per. 244 x. 269 

Shakespeare’s influence in; 

Per. 89 X. 255 

part m, Per. 165 x. 260 

song in, Per, 281 x. 273 

allusion to theatre copy; Per. 

14 X. 248 

(i. 2) analytical re-arrange- 
ment of lines; .Per 43 .x. 251 

Per. 57 x. 252 

in the storm; Per. 158 x. 262 

invented incidents; Per. 99, x. 266 

new scene suggested; Per. 39, X, 260 

scene (i 4) conjecturally laid; 

PerfgenfaV Mids! Nt, 86 ,' iii III 
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Perilous. 
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Pother. 
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Perilous, as adverb; Hen V 32, vi IGO 
Periwig-pated; Haml. 32S . . .ix 234 
Perjure, as noun; Love’s L. 110 a 61 
Perk’d up; Hen VIII. 144 -xiii 169 

Pernicious; Ado, 28 vii 63 

Peroration, 2 Hen VI 39 ...h 250 

Perpend; Haml. 226 ix 222 

Perse; Troil. 27 vm 232 

Pers^ver; Mids Nt 196 iii 271 

Perseverance; Troil 207 . . viii. 247 

Pei Sian (attire); Leai', 308 x 184 

Persius, Satires, parallel in, Haml. 

580 .IX 256 

Person =poorson, Love’s L. 95 . i 60 
Perspective, Ant. 150 .. ....xi 248 

Tw. Nt 294, 29S vii 256 

Perspective; Sonn 62 . xiv 99 

Perspectively; Hen. V 279 . . vi 178 
Perspectives, Rich. II. 150 . . iv 76 

Pelt; Mids Nt 6 ni 255 

Pester’d; Mach 243 xi 83 

Petar; Haml. 442 ix 245 

Peter, character of, Romeo, 214, ii. 76 
Peto and Prince Henry; 1 Hen. 

lY 194 V 254 

Petrosinella, story of , Shrew, 

184 111. 207 

Petruchio, name of, Shrew, 49, in 196 
Pew-fellow; Pach 111.504.... iv. 225 
Phaethon, allusion to; Two Gent. 

64 1. 170 

3 Hen. VI 96 iii. 72 

Phararaond; Hen V 52.. . . vi. 161 

Pheasant, as a present; Wmt. T. 

210 xiii. 79 

Pheeze; Shrew, 1 lii. 191 

Troil 147 viii. 241 

Philemon, Ado, 92 vii. 69 

Philip as monosyllable; J ohn, 81, v. 65 

= sparrow; John, 58 ... v. 64 

Philippan, Ant. 138 xi 247 

Philhppine, game of; Ado, 126, vii. 72 

Philomel, Mids. m 134 iii 266 

Philostrate; Mids. Kt. 5 . . lii. 255 

Phceiiix; All’s W1 17 viii. 145 

As Y. L.. 145 vii. 176 

Temp. 168 xiii. 255 

Physician, Merry W. 45 vL 247 

Physics; Wint. T 3 xiii 63 

Pia mater; Troil 99 viii. 238 

Tw. Nt. 54 vii. 241 

Pick, to; Coriol. 35 xii. 77 

Picked. Haml. 570 ix. 255 

John, 52 V. 63 

Love’sL. 145 i. 63 

Pickers and stealers; Haml. 377, ix. 239 
Pick-thanl^; 1 Hen. IV. 219 . . v. 256 
Picture (of criminal); Lear, 170, x. 173 

representation of, in closet 

scene; Haml. 413 ix. 242 

Piece = masterpiece; Ant. 374.. xi. 266 

term of contempt; Tit. A. 

20 xii. 251 

of virtue; Ant. 189 xi. 250 

Pierce, pronunciation of; I'Hen. 

IV. 312 V. 264 

Pierced = reached, 0th. 53 ix. 82 

Pigeons (Venus) = doves; Merch. 

166 V. 161 

Pight; Cymb. 327 xii. 198 

Lear, 166 x. 172 

Pilch =s: a leathern coat; Per. 88, x 255 

Pilcher; Romeo, 110 ii 69 

Pil'd (punningly); Meas. 15. — x. 61 

Pillicock, Lear, 272 x 181 

Pillows (taken from the dying); 

Tim. 146 xi 154 

Pilot’s glass; All’s Wl. 78 .. . viii 149 
Pin and web; Wint. T. 34. . . .xiii. 66 

Pinch, Doctor; Errors, 119 i 117 

pinch’d} Wmt. T. 49. xiii. 67 
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vcl p 

Pinch’d (figuratively); Two Gent 

109 i. 174 

Pmk=pmnace, Merry W. 72. vi. 248 
Pink’d porringer; Hen. VIII. 

272 xiii 182 

Pink eyne; Ant. 179 xi. 249 

Pinnace; 2 Hen. VI. 237 ii. 268 

Pioned, Temp 189 ... . xiii. 256 
Pipe, shrill; Tw. Nt 41 . . . vn 240 

Pipe-wine; Meiry W 90 vi. 249 

Piping; Rich III. 44 iv 188 

Pip out, Shiew, 52 ni. 196 

Pistol (anachronistic adhesion to); 

1 Hen IV 176 v 252 

Pitch (figuratively) ; Love’s L. 

104.. i 60 

(m double sense); JuL Cses. 

31 viii 60 

a hawking term; Tit A. 32, xii 252 

a field; 1 Hen VI 154 . ii. 156 

“ and pay;” Hen. V, 126 .vi. 166 

to defile with; Ado, 214 . vii 83 

Pitch’d (m double sense); Tim. 

59 xi 148 

Pith, of great; Haml. 314 . . . .ix 233 
Pittie-ward; Merry W. 81 . . . vi. 249 
Place (of dignity), Meich. 289 v. 170 

termin falconry; Macb. 123, xi. 72 

Place’s privilege, 1 Hen VI. 129, ii 154 

Plagu’d; John, 86 v 66 

Plague of custom, Lear, 67. .x. 165 

of Greece; Troil. 93 . . . viii. 237 

Plam-song; Hen. V 151 vi. 167 

Mids. Nt 160 iii 268 

Plamtain; Love’sL 64 i 57 

Planched, Meas 156 x. 73 

Planet-struck, Coriol. 148 xii. 86 

0th 116 ix 90 

Plantage; Troil. 188 viii 245 

Plantagenet, name of; John 45, v 62 

misapplied to Salisbury, 1 

Hen. VI. 99 ii. 151 

Plashy; Rich II. 55 iv. 68 

Plated; Rich II, 63 iv. 69 

Plates = coins, Ant. 372 xi. 265 

Plats, the manes, &c. ; Romeo, 54, ii. 65 
Plautus, version of, Haml. 259, ix. 226 
Play, to=to be idle; Ant 390 xi. 266 

to serenade; 0th 130, ix. 91 

Play’d your prize; Tit, A 29 . .xii. 251 
Player, strutting; Troil 67....viii. 235 
Players, inhibition of; As Y, L. 

13 vii. 161 

payment of, Shrew, 8 . . iii. 193 

Players’ scene, interlude in; Haml. 

356 ix. 237 

scenes, criticisms on the; 

Haml. 326 ix. 234 

Play it off; 1 Hen. IV. 139 ... . v. 250 

the touch; Rich. Ill 467.. iv. 222 

Pleached; Ado, 62 vii. 66 

Pleasant = merry. Ado, 7 .. ..vii 61 
“ Please one, and please all;” Tw. 

Nt 203 vii. 250 

Plight me, &c. = betrothal ; Tw. 

Nt. 267 vii. 254 

Plurisy; Haml. 537 ix. 252 

Plutus’ gold, Troil 212 viii. 247 

Pocket injuries, to; 1 Hen. IV. 

243 v. 258 

Pockets in ladies’ bosoms; Two 

Gent. 63 i. 169 

Poeula Castali a, couplet taken from ; 

Venus, 66 xiv. 25 

plagiarism of passage; 

Lucr. 27 xiv. 54 

Poetry described as feigning; As 

Y.L 110 vii. 172 

Poms and Prince Henry; 1 Hem 

IV. 194 V. 264 

his brother; 2 Hen. IV. 200, vi. 78 


vol. p 

Point, at a; Macb. 223 xi. 81 

devise; Love’s L. 146 i 64 

out; Ado, 204 vii. 82 

Pointing-stock; 2 Hen. VI. 150, li. 260 
Points -= accoutremenr.s , Shrew, 

no Ill 201 

=tags; 1 Hen IV. 158... v 251 

(of war); Coriol. 274 . . . xii 96 

on shoulder; 2 Fen. IV. 

171 VI 76 

■ (punnmgly); Tw Nt 44 .vii 240 

Point’st=appomtest; Lucr. 61, xiv. 55 
Poking-sticks; Wint. T. 168 . xiii. 76 
Polacks, Haml. 10 . .. .ix 204 

Pole, ever fixed; 0th 74.. . .ix 85 
Pole-dipt, Temp 191 * ... xiii. 257 

Policy; Errors, 40 i 112 

Lear, 75 x. 166 

Politician, Hand 560 ix 264 

Poll’d = dipped; Coriol 262. .xii. 95 
Polonius, precepts of, Haml. 90, ix. 212 

as a satire; Haml 90. . ix. 212 

Poltroons, accentuation of, 3 Hen. 

VI 49 111. 68 

Pomander; Wmt. T. 198 . .xiii. 76 

Pomegranate trees; Romeo, 138, li. 71 
Pompey, mistaken historical re- 
ference; 2 Hen VI note 246, ii. 268 
Pompey’s porch, Jul. Cees. 82. .viii. 84 

theatre; Jul. Cses 88 . . . viii. 65 

Ponderous; Lear, 22 x. 163 

Poniards; Ado, 120 vn. 72 

Pontic sea; 0th. 167 ix. 96 

Poole (in double sense), 2 Hen. 

VI 229 ii. 267 

Popilius Loena; Jul.Xees. 145, viii. 70 
Porpentme; Haml 135 . . ix. 216 

Porpus, superstition as to the, 

p#»T* Qo • Y 

Porringer;' Hen. VIII 272' ‘ '. !xiii* 182 

Portage, Per. 162 x. 262 

Portance; 0th. 47 ix. 82 

Portent-like; Love’sL. 171. i. 65 
Portents, enumeration of; Jul. 

Cces. 70 viii. 64 

(at death of kings), Rich. II. 

189 iv. 79 

following King Duffe’s death; 

Macb. ii. 4 xi 71 

Porter's scene; Macb 106 xi 70 

Portia, artifice of; Merch. 259 . v. 168 

offer by; Merch. 295 v 170 

as a lawyer; Merch. 308 . . . v. 172 

Merch. 311 v. 172 

Merch. 280 v. 169 

on mercy; Merch. 293 v. 170 

delicacy of; Merch 366 . .v. 176 

suitors of, Mei’Ch. 60 v. 163 

demands a surgeon; Merch 

300 V. 171 

Brutus’; Merch. 42 . . .. v. 152 

inflicts a wound on herself; 

Jul. Cses. 119 viii. 68 

death of; Jul. Cues, 232 . .viii. 78 

Port le Blanc; Rich 11.142 iv 76 

of Rome; Ant. 51 xi. 240 

Portugal, bay of; As Y. L. 141. .vii. 176 
Possets; Macb 100 .. ....... xi. 69 

Post (in shop); Errors, 19 i. 110 

Posted off; 3 Hen VL 286 iii. 86 

over, 3 Hen. VI. 286... . iii. 86 

Postern of a needle’s eye; Rich. 

II. 319 IV. 89 

Posy of a ring; Hand, 855 ix. 237 

Merch 356 v. 176 

Pot, to the; Coriol. 61 xii. 78 

Potents; John, 103 v. 67 

Pothecary, character of; Per. 

176 .....X. 264 

Pother; Coriol. 129 xii. 84 

Lear, 257 ....x. 186 



Poulter. 
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Poulter's hare* 1 Hen. IV. 184 v 253 
Pound of flesh, source of story; 

Merch. 295 ... v. 171 

Poynt (punningly), Love’s L. 44, i. 56 

Poysam; All’s Wl. 38 viu 146 

Practic, Hen V. 44 vi. 160 

Practice; Ado, 333 vii. 98 

Prague, hermit of, Tw Nt. 251, vii 253 
Prank, to; Coriol 172 . . xii. 88 

Piayinaid; Ant 363 xi. 265 

Pi'eambulate, Love’s L. 156.. . . i. 64 
Piecedence, Ant 146 . . . . xi 247 
Precedent, Haml. 426 . . ix. 243 

John, 270 . . .... V. 84 

Precepts, Hen. V 159 vi 167 

Precious, Sonn. 210 . . xiv. 106 

Precise villains; Meas 56 x. 65 

Precisian, Merry W 45 . vi. 247 

Pi*e.dicament; Merch. 309 v. 172 

Predominance; Lear, 84 . ,..x. 167 

Mach. 122 xi. 71 

Troll 140 viii 241 

Preferred; Mids. Nt. 246 . in. 276 
Preflxes to speeches; Ado, 308, vii. 93 

Ado, 319 vn 95 

Pregnant, Ant. 96 xi. 243 

Ado, note 250 vii. 88 

Haml. 338 i.x. 235 

Lear, 168 x. 173 

Prenzic; Meas. 122 x 70 

Presdges; Rich II 165 iv 77 

Presages before things death; Rich 

II. 189 iv. 79 

Presciipt, Ant. 229 xi 254 

Prescription; 3 Hen. VI. 220... in 82 

Prescripts, Har»l 233 ix. 222 

Presence, the, Hen VIII 172, xin 171 
Press, King’s* misuse of; 1 Hen. 

IV. 264 V 260 

Press’d to death; Rich. II 248, iv. 84 
Pressing to death, Ado, 178. vii. 79 

Meas. 223 . x. 79 

Press to death; Troil, 192 . viii. 245 

Prest; Merch 40 v 152 

Presuming; Troil 249 vin 250 

Prick = mark, 3 Hen. VI. 96.. . hi. 72 

out, to; Love’s L 204 i. 68 

Pricks = marks; Troil. 88... .viii 236 
Pride (figuratively); 1 Hen. VI. 

164 h. 157 

Prides - extravagance; Cymb. 

138 xii. 186 

Prig; Wint. T 138 xiii. 73 

Prime = first in rank; Temp. 27, xin*. 243 

^foremost; Hen.VnL192,xni. 173 

Primerbusiness; Hen. VIII, 76, xin. 162 
Pnraero; Hen. VIII. 237 ....xni. 178 
Primo secundo, &c. (game); Tw. 

Nt 273 vn 254 

Primrose, faint; Mids. Nt. 35.. ni. 257 

Primy; Haml. 80 ix. 211 

Prince Henry, first mention of; 

Rich 11. 304 iv. 88 

— ns a soldier; 1 Hen. IV. 

314 V. 264 

age of; 1 Hen. IV 225, v. 257 

residence of; 1 Hen. IV. 

39 V.241 

“place in council;” 1 

Hen. IV. 220 V 256 

nimble footed ; 1 Hen 

IV. 255 V. 259 

of oats; Romeo, 85 ii. 67 

— — ■ of darkness, Lear, 290 x. 182 

Princess (figuratively); Mids. Nt 

187 Hi 27l 

Princess’ (plural form); Temp 

49 ..xiii. 245 

Principality; Two Gent. 49 1 . 168 

Priscian scratched; Love’s L 149, i. 64 

Priser; As Y L 41 vii. 105 

VoL. XIV. 
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Prisoners, massacre of; Hen V. 

246 VI 176 

Private, as subs ; John, 237 . . v. 81 
Privilege, place’s, 1 Hen. VI 129, ii. 154 
Prize (m doubtful sense); Cymb. 

225 . xii 191 

war’s; 3 Hen VI. 98 . in. 72 

Proceeded; Love’s L. 5 i 53 

Piocess, Ant 16 ... . ... xi. 238 

Rich 11.169 IV. 78 

Troil 221 vm 248 

command; Haml. 457.. iv 246 

Procurator, 2 Hen VI. 26. . . ii. 248 

Prodigiously; John, 132 v. 70 

Produce; Jul Cass 173.. .. viii. 73 
Professes; Lear, 21 ... . x. 162 
Profession, sign of, Jul Caes 

15.. .. Viii. 59 

Profit, state and; Rich. II. 273, iv. 86 
Prdject, to=to form, Ant. 376, xi 266 

Projection; Hen V 132 vi. 166 

Prolixious; Meas 108 ... x. 69 

Piologue; Mids Nt. 262. .. . iii 278 

1 Hen IV. 46 v. 242 

Romeo, 1 n. 61 

Romeo, 46 ... . , . ii 64 

authenticity of; Troil. 1, viii. 229 

(IV.) scope of; Per note 

197 X 266 

the; Per. 1 x 246 

arm’d, Troil. 8 vin. 230 

Prologue-like, Hen. V. 34.. .vi 160 
Prompter’s book, plays piinted 

from, Tim 120 xi. 153 

Prone (m doubtful sense); Meas. 

34. X. 62 

headstrong, Lucr. 52. xiv, 55 

Pronunciation, affected style of, 

Love’s L 147. ... . . i 64 

Proof (of armour); Rich. II 68, iv. 69 

tested; Coriol. 57 xii. 78 

Propagation, Meas. 27 x. 62 

Propension; Troil. 121 . . . , viii 240 
Proper; Hen. VIII 50 . . . xiii. 160 

Meas. 6 x. 60 

fellow of my hands; 2 Hen. 

IV. 142 vi, 75 

names and metre; Lear, lO, x. 162 

unrhythmical; 3 Hen 

VI. 222 hi. 82 

Propertied, John, 280 v 85 

Prophecy taken from Holmslied; 

Macb. 30 xi 64 

Prophesy, before death, to; 1 Hen. 

IV. 317 v. 264 

Prophetic soul; Sonn. 264 xiv. 109 

Proportion; 2 Hen. VI. 70 li. 253 

Proportions, Meas. 201 x. 76 

Propose; Ado, 168 a vii 77 

Proposing; Ado, 165 vii. 77 

Prorogue, to; Ant. 92 . . xi. 243 

Prose in place of verso, question 

of, Romeo, 36 li. 64 

1 Hen VI. 1.56 . . li. 157 

Rich. II. 162 . ..iv. 77 

or verse’ Rich. III. 181. ..iv. 198 

Rich. III. 187 IV 198 

Shrew, 147 .iii, 204 

2Hen. VI. 106 . . ..ii. 257 

2 Hen. VI llO ii. 258 

2 Hen. VI. 116 ii. 258 

2 Hen. VT. 161 ii. 260 

Prosperous; Tim. 209 xi. 158 

Proud man’s contumely; Haml 

305.. IX. 232 

Proverbs, book of, 1 Hen. IV. 

67 V. 244 

Provided; Rich III, 317 iv. 203 

Provincial roses; Haml, 372.. ..ix 288 
Prowess, pronunciation of; Macb 

277.. .... Xi 86 
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Prune, to; 1 Hen. IV. 37. . . . v. 241 
Publican, Merch. 79 ... . v. 155 
Puck; Mids. Nt 74 . . . iii 261 

Pugging; Wint T 123 xni. 72 

Puisny; As Y L. 119.. vii 173 

Puke-stockmg: 1 Hen. IV. 146. v. 260 

Puling; Two Gent 34 i. 167 

Pull in (a horse); Macb. 266.. . xi 85 

Pun, to; Troil 95 viii 237 

Punched; Rich III. 614 . . iv. 234 

Punctuation, comical altei atton of; 

Mids Nt. 263 iii 278 

Punish by the heels, 2 Hen IV. 

82 vi. 71 

Punning allusions, Romeo, 121, li 70 
Puns on deathbed; Pnch II. 115, iv. 73 
Pupil-age, Coriol. 145. , . . xii. 86 

Puppets, to inteipiet the; Haml. 

366 IX 238 

Puppet’s part; Lear, 184 ... . x 174 
Purchase, 1 Hen. IV 107 ... . v. 248 

(punningly); Jul. Cces 108,viii. 67 

the; Per 4 x 247 

Purg’d; Romeo, 17 li. 62 

Puiitan; All’s Wl. 42 viii. 146 

Purple (in vague sense of colour); 

Sonn. 241 XIV. 108 

= bloody, Rich. II 232... iv. 83 

Purple-in-gram, Mids. Nt. 69. ni. 269 

Purpose; John, 209 v. 79 

Pursuivant; Rich. Ill 344 iv. 211 

Purveyor; Macb. 68 xi. 66 

Push, make a; Ado, 328 .... vii. 98 

Put on, Jul. Cfes 117 viii 68 

Macb. 234 xi. 82 

out the light (as stage-direc- 
tion); 0th. 245 .... IX. 105 

Putter-on; Hen VIII. 71.. xin. 162 

Wint. T. 66 xiii. 67 

Putter-out, Temp, 173 xiii. 255 

Puttock; Troil 293 vhi 252 

Puzzel; 1 Hen. VI. 100 li. 161 

Pygmalion’s images; Meas. 138, x, 72 

Pyramides, Ant. 368 xi. 265 

Pyramises, Ant. 170 xi. 249 

Pyramus and Thisbe, story of; 

Mids Nt. 44 iii 268 

Pythagoras; Merch. 285 v. 170 


Q. 

Quails, Ant 131 xi. 246 

= wantons; Troil. 291 viii. 252 

Quaint; Mids, Nt. 132 ni 266 

mazes, Mids. Nt 93 . ...iii 262 

Quaintly = artfully; Merch. 152, v 160 

Haml. 189 ix. 220 

Qualification; 0th 01 ix. 86 

Qualified; Cymb. 44 xii. 179 

Qualify, to, Mercli 269 v. 169 

Quality -nature; 0th. 00 ix. 83 

= profession; Haml. 253 .ix. 225 

Quantity; Shrew, 173 iii. 206 

Quarrel; Macb. 7 xi. 61 

doubtful sense of; Hen. VIII. 

143 xia 169 

Quarry; Coriol. 33 xii. 76 

Quarter; 0th, 115 ix. 90 

Quarto compared with F. 1; Ado, 

308 vii. 93 

Ado, 319 vii 95 

Quats pimple; 0th 231 ix. 103 

Queen, age of; Rich. II. 114 . ..iv. 73 
innocence or guilt of the; 

Haml. 405 ix. 241 

— concealing Hamlet’s madness; 

Haml. 444..., .ix. 24S 

speech of, as in Ff. ; Haml. 

468 ix. 247 
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Queen Elizabeth, language of; 1 

Hen ly 214 7. 256 

(allusion to); Romeo, 

18 11 . 62 

Ratharine, letter to king be- 
fore death; Hen. VIII. 235 .xiii. 177 

Mab; E,omeo, 50 ii 65 

Queen’s relationship to York , 

Rich. II 161 iv. 77 

Queens of Richard II.; Each II. 

190 iv. 79 

Quell = murder; Mach. 87 ... xi. 68 
Quest=3ury; Sonn. 114 . ...xiv. 102 

Question; Troil 222 viii 248 

in; Ado, 232 vii. 85 

to call in, Romeo, 21 . .ii. 63 

top of the , Haml. 250 ... ix 225 

of his death ; Jul Caes. 

184 viii. 74 

Quests; 0th. 30 ix. 80 

Q,uickly=Mrs. Quickly, Meiry W. 


155 

VI. 253 

Quiddits, Haml. 565 

IX. 255 

Quietus, Haml. 307 . . 


Sonn 324 

. . xiv. 112 

Quill, in the; 2 Hen. VI. 

65 ...li 252 

(of bird); Mids. Nt. 

159. ill. 268 

Quillets, Haml. 566 . . . 


Love’s L. 137 

.... 1. 63 

Quinapalus; Tw. Nt. 46 

. ...vii 240 

Quintain; As Y. L 23... 

. . . vh. 162 

Quire; Cymb. 173 . . . . 

. . . XU. 187 

Quote; Love’s L. 220. . 

. ... 1. 69 

Two Gent. 42... . 

.... i. 167 

Quoted; Haml. 204 .. . . 

.... IX 220 

Troil. 277 


Quotidian; Hen. V. 100. 

VI. 164 

R. 


R. for the dog; Romeo, 99 ii. 68 

Rabato; Ado, 233 . 

.. ..vii. 86 

Rabelais, influence of; 

Tw. Nt 

88 

vii. 243 


Race, sensual; Meas. 107 x. 68 

of night; John, 163 v. 73 

Rack = cloud, Temp. 202 xiii. 258 

Ant. 323 XL 261 

(contemporary allusion) ; 

Merch 216 v 164 

Racked (reflectively) ; Coriol. 

286 xii. 96 

Ragged’st hour; 2 Hen. IV. 49, vi 69 
Rag of honour; Rich III. 137, iv. 194 
Ram (to lay wind); Troil. 246, viii. 250 

potatoes, Merry W. 174.. .vi. 254 

thy ]oy; Merch. 232 v. 166 

Raise=rouse; 0th, 25 ix, 79 

the waters, Merch 133 . .v. 159 

Ram, to, as vulgarism; Ant 139, xi. 247 

Rammed np; John, 94 v. 67 

Rampallian, 2 Hen. IV 119... vi. 73 

Rampant bear, &c.; 2 Hen. VI. 

328 11. 277 

Rarapir’d; Tim. 224 xi 159 

Ramps; Cymb. 83 ... xii. 182 

Rang’d = gone astray; Sonn 

271 xiv. 110 

Rank (garb); 0th. 93 ix. 86 

(puimingly); Cymb. 91.... xii. 182 

(to market); As Y. L. 82. .vii. 169 

Ransack’d; Troil. 123 viii. 240 

Rape of Lucrece, parallel in; 0th. 

140 ix. 92 

Rich. III. 252 IV. 203 

Rapier = weapon , 3 Hen. VI. 

lOO iii 72 

Rapa you; Cymb. 70 xii. 181 

Rapture; Coriol. 121 xii 84 

226 
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Rapture of the sea; Per. 108 ... x 257 

Rascal, Coriol 28 xii. 76 

counters; Jul. Cies. 223 viii. 77 

Rascals, fat, 2 Hen. IV, 166 vi. 76 
Rased off; Rich. III. 331. .iv. 210 
Ratcliff, introduction of. Rich. 

III. 372 IV. 214 

Rather, as monosyllable; 3 Hen 

VI. 69 Hi. 69 

Rational hind; Love’s L. 25. ..i 55 

Rato-lorum, MenyW. 1. . . vi 243 

Rat without a tail, Macb. 23 .xi. 63 
Raught; 2 Hen VI. 133. .. ii. 259 
Raven, superstition as to; 0th. 

181 IX 97 

Raven’s eye, Cymb. 99. . . xii. 183 

Ravenspurg, Rich. II. 145 . iv. 76 

3 Hen VI. 273 lii 85 

1 Hen IV. 88 v. 247 

Ravin’d; Macb 187 xi 77 

Ravin up; Macb 124 xi. 72 

Ray’d; Shrew, 126 in. 203 

Razed shoes; Haml. 372 .. ..ix 238 

Razes; 1 Hen IV, 95 v. 248 

Read, to (metaphorically), 1 Hen. 

IV. 249 V 258 

claim to benefit of clergy, 2 

Hen. VI. note 274 ii. 272 

Reap’d (chin); 1 Hen IV. 69 . . v. 246 
Rear-ward, Romeo, 127. . ii. 70 
Rearward of, Sonn. 220 . . . xiv 107 
Reason; Jul Cms 138 .. . .viii 69 
Reasons; Love’s L. 142 i 63 

(punnmgly), 1 Hen. IV. 163, v. 252 

Troil 107 vin 238 

Rebate, Meas. 47 x 63 

Recheat; Ado, 41 vii 64 

Recoil; Macb. 211 xi. 80 

Recollected, Tw Nt. 120 vii 245 

Recomfoiture; Rich. III. 556.. iv 229 
Recorder (musical instrument) ; 

Mids. m.264 in 278 

Haml. 375 ix. 239 

Rich. HI. 413 iv 218 

Records (of bird singing); Per.206,x. 266 

Recreant; Rich II. 53 iv 68 

Recure; Rich. Ill 436 iv. 220 

Red, as fashionable colour, Mids. 

Nt. 59 hi. 259 

blood; Merch. Ill ..v 157 

dominical; Love’s L. 168 . .i 65 


lattice, 2 Hen. IV. 144 

. .VI. 

75 

morn; Venus, 32 . . . 

.xi^^ 

23 

Red-breast teacher; 1 Hen. 

IV. 


216 

.. .V. 

256 

Red-hipped; Mids. Nt. 216 . . 

..111. 

273 

Red-lattice; Merry W. 68.. . 

.VI. 

248 

Rede; Haml. 89 

..ix 

212 

Reduce; Rich 111. 665 ... . 

..iv. 

240 

Redundant syllable m middle of 


line; Rich. II. 104 

..iv. 

72 

Beecliy; Haml. 437 

.ix 

244 

Re-edifled; Rich. III. 300 . . 

iv. 

206 

Reeky; Romeo, 167 

, . . li. 

73 


Reehng-npe; Temp. 245 xiii. 261 

Referr’d; Cymb 6 xii. 176 

Reflect upon; Cymb. 64 xii. ISO 

Reflection; Jul. Cces. 38 via. 61 

(in eye); John, 117 v 68 

Reflex (as noun), Romeo, 141. . . ii. 71 

(as veib), 1 Hen. VI. 269 . .ii 168 

Regan, name of; Lear, 13 x. 162 

Region (in abstract sensed; Meas. 

124 70 

(as adj.); Sonn 88 xiv. 101 

=stheair; Haml. 276.. , .ix. 228 

Rein np; Merry W. 180 vi 254 

Religious house; Rich. II. 284, iv. 86 

Relish'd; Wint. T. 226 ...xiii 80 

Reliver; Meas. 186 x. 76 

Remain (as subs.); Corioi 65..xii 79 
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Remarkable; Ant. 345 xi. 202 

Remember, Tempt. 88 xiii 249 

■ Hanii 607.. . .. .ix 259 

Remembrance; 2 Hen IV. 158, vi 76 

(as quadrisyllable), Macb 

143 xi 73 

Remonstrance, Meas 214. . x. 7S 

Remoise; Macb. 57 xi 66 

Meich 271 . ... .v. 169 

Remorseful, 2 Hen. VI. 219 . ii. 266 
Remove = be faithless , Sonn 

291. . . xiv. no 

Render’d, Tim. 226 xi 160 

Rend out, Merch 156 v 160 

Renege, Lear, 196 . x 175 

Reneges; Ant. 11 xi 238 

Rent = rend (veib); Macb. 227 xi 81 

Rich III 90 IV 191 

Rents = rends, 3 Hen. VI. 212 iii. 81 
Repealing, Jul Cses 156... .vni. 71 
Repentance, Cynb. 304 . . xii. 196 
Repetition = recital, Lucr. 89. xiv. 56 

of adjective for emphasis; 

Haml. 388 ix 240 

of word, significance of; 

Haml. note 73 ix. 210 

Haml 78. .. ix 211 

(from printer’s error); 

Haml. 402 . . . ix. 241 

or phrase, John, 164 v. 74 

Ado, 74 vii. 68 

Replication; Haml 450 . ix. 246 

Reposal, Lear, 167 ..x 173 

Reprove; Ado, 162 vii. 77 

Repured; Troil. 171 viii. 243 

Require; Macb. 150 9 . xi. 74 

Rere-mice; Mids. Nt 131 ... hi. 266 
Reserve = preserve; Per»216 x. 267 

their character; Sonn 210, xiv. 106 

Resolve; Haml. 52 ix. 208 

on this, 1 Hen VI 67 . . ii. 148 

Resolved; Rich HI. 158 .. ..iv. 197 

Respect; Troil 108 viii. 238 

Respectively; Tim 86 xi. 151 

Respects = deliberate calculation ; 

Sonn 120 xiv. 102 

Rest=wager; Hen V. 88 . . . vi. 163 

(elliptically used); Rich II. 

155 iv. 77 

to set up one’s; All’s Wl. 

75 viii. 149 

Restful; Rich. II 253 iv. 84 

Resty; Cymb 222 xii. 191 

Sonn. 245... xiv. 108 

Resumes; Tim. 65 xi 149 

Retail’d; Rich III. 301 iv. 206 

Retinue, accent on; Lear, 121 x. 170 
Retorts to chiding fortune; Troil. 

56 viii. 234 

Returne from Parnassus, plagiarism 

in; Venus, 4 xiv. 22 

— „ couplet quoted in ; 

Venus, 6 xiv. 22 

Return’d; Tim. 94 xi. 151 

Reverberate; Tw. Nt. 67 vii. 242 

Reverberates; Troil. 203., . . . .viii. 246 

Reverence; Ado, 287 vii. 91 

Cymb 265 xii. 194 

Reverend; 1 Hen. VI. 149 ii. 156 

Reversion; 1 Hen. IV. 250 v. 258 

Revolution (of a wheel); Ant. 37, xi. 240 

Rhapsody; Haml. 410 ix. 241 

Rheims, university of, allusion to; 

Shrew, 76 in 199 

Rhesus and his horses, story of; 3 

Hen. VI. 253 iii. 84 

Rhetoric; Love’s L. 47 i. 56 

Rheumatic diseases (catarrhs, <fec ); 

Mids. Nt. 96 hi 263 

Rhodope, pyramid of; 1 Hen, VI. 

109 ,....h. 162 
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Rhyme, alternate; Ado, 185 .vii. 80 

eccentric, instances of, Hen 

VIII 32 . . ... xiii. 159 

imperfect; Per. 149 . .x. 201 

instances of; Per 2...x. 246 

Per. 84 x 254 

Per 301 . . X 275 

■ sing and plural words of same 

ending; Romeo, 32 . ii 03 

suggested modification of ; 

Per. 198 X 266 

Rhymed couplets at end of scene ; 

Merch 46 . v 152 

lines, Shrew, 114 ill, 202 

authenticity of. Shrew, 

44 111. 195 

significance of, Rich. II. 

34 IV. 07 

passage containing unihymed 

line. Love’s L. 6 . ,. . i 53 

authenticity of; Lear, 

313 X. 184 

Rialto; Merch. 72 v. 154 

Rib, to; Merch. 178 v 162 

Ribaudred; Ant 235 xi. 254 

Richard, egotism of; Rich III 

628 iv. 236 

Richard, Earl of Arundel, son of; 

Rich. II. note 143 iv. 75 

II fond of pageants, Rich II. 

60 . . IV. 09 

friendships of. Rich. II 

190 iv. 79 

n ’s forces, dispersion of; 

Rich II. 187 IV. 79 

departure from Elint ; 

Rich II 24(5 IV. 83 

extravagance in dress ; 

Rich II. ?35 IV. S3 

HI. as an actor; Rich III. 

225 IV. 202 

Riches, assmgularnoun; Per 70, x. 253 
Richest (eyes); All 's Wl. 187, viii 166 
Richmond, Countess of; Rich. HI 

106 iv. 192 

march of, Rich. Ill 582 . .iv. 231 

Riddle, onginal of; Per. 27 . . . .x. 249 
Rides the wild-mare; 2 Hen. IV. 

193 VI. 78 

Rids way; 3 Hen. VI 311 lii. 89 

Rift, to, Wint. T. 218 xiii. 80 

Riggish; Ant 124 xi. 246 

Right for right, Rich. HI. 495, iv, 224 

Run; Hen. V. 235 vi, 174 

Ring, death's head; Love’s L. 209, i. 68 
Ringlets, green - sour ; Temp. 

222 xiii, 259 

Rings "posy rings; As Y. L. 95, vii. 171 

given at betrothal; Tw. Nt. 

288 vii. 255 

Ring the hell; Macb. 115 xi. 7l 

Rinsing, double form of; Hen. 

VIII. 60 xiii. ICl 

Rise, I, doubtful sense of ; Temp. 

48.. .. xm. 245 

Rivality; Ant. 208 xi. 252 

Rivals = partners; Haml 4 ix. 203 

Rivers, character of; Rich. III. 

224 iv. 201 

Roads -anchorage; Merch. 10.. v. 150 
Roan Barbary; Rich. II. 823... iv. 90 
Robin Goodfellow, ballad of; Mids. 

Kt. 166 iii. 268 

Hood; Two Gent. 92 1 172 

— ^ fjL'Yeo Gent. 90 i. 172 

Rock=refuge; Cymb. 380 xii. 198 

Roderigo as tool of lago ; 0th. 18, ix. 78 
Roe, without his ; Romeo, 90. . . ii. 68 
Romage; Haml 17 .ix. 205 

Romans, imitate the; 2 Hen. IV, 

146.. . Vi. 76 
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Rome and room, pronunciation of; 

Jul CsdB. 54 vni. 62 

Jul. CiES 180. ... vm’. 73 

Romeo, misgivings of; Romeo,75,ii. 67 
sallow complexion as charac- 
teristic of , Romeo, 82 .. . .11. 07 

affected speeches of, Romeo, 

15. 62 

dreams of; Romeo, 200 . li. 76 

fortitude of, Romeo, 202 ii 76 

lovefor Rosaline, Romeo, 15,ii. 62 

Romeo, 83 . . . . li 67 

meets Pans at tomb; Romeo, 

217 n. 77 

and Juliet, parallel m; Mids 

27 ill. 256 

Two Gent 66 i. 170 

Rondure; Sonn 53 . . . . xiv 99 

Ronyon; Macb 20 xi. 62 

Rood, holy; Rich III. 340. ...iv 211 
Rook, to = to squat; 3 Hen. VI. 

^^33 ill 90 

Rooky; Macb. 147 XI 74 

Room (punningly), Jul. Cies. 54, vni. 62 

Jul. Cies. 180 viii. 73 

(elliptically), Mids Nt 81,iii 261 

Rope as dissyllable; Errors, 97. i. 115 

Rope-tricks, Shrew, 55 in 196 

Ropes, make; All ’s Wl 150 via. 154 
Rop6s as dissyllable; Errors, 97 i 115 
Rosalind as a comedy part, As Y. 

E- 76 vii. 168 

Rosaline, description of; Romeo, 

S4 . 11. 67 

Romeo’s love of; Romeo, 15, li 62 

Romeo, 83 ii. 07 

a Capulet; Romeo, 30 ii. 63 

Roscius; 3 Hen. VI 329 in. 90 

Rose (in double sense); John, 

43 62 

Rose-cheek’d; Venus, 6 xiv. 22 

Rosemary, as emblem ; Haml 

501 ix 250 

(at funerals); 2 Hen. IV 168, vi 76 

Rosencrantz, Hamlet’s treatment 

of, Haml. 294 ix. 230 

name of; Hand 209 ix 221 

Roses, silent war of ; Lucr. 7..xiv 53 
Roted = learned by rote ; Coriol 

209 xii. 91 

Rotten = damp; Sonn. 90 xiv. 101 

Rough, senses; 1 Hen. VI. 243.. li. 167 

Rough-hew, Haml. 590 ix. 257 

Round, live so; Per. 68 x. 252 

( -roundly), went, &c.; Haml. 

230 ix. 222 

=:dance; Mids. Nt. 106.... iii. 263 

Rounded in the ear; John, 122. v 69 

Roundel; Mids. Kt. 129 hi. 266 

Rounding; Wint. T. 27 xiii. 66 

Round i’ the ear, to; Pilgr. 22, xiv. 133 

Roundure; John, 92 v. 67 

Rouse, to give a, 0th. 101 ix. 87 

to; Rich. II. 184 iv. 79 

Royal, in sense of loyal; Hen. VIII. 

218 xiii. 170 

— (ironical allusion); Rich. III. 

100 iv, 192 

(punningly); Rich. II. 322 . . iv. 89 

merchant; Merch. 242 v. 167 

Royalise; Rich. III. 121 iv 193 

Roynish; As Y. L. 40 vii 165 

Rub on (term at bowls); Troil. 

176 viii 243 

at; Coriol. 177 xii S9 

the elbow; 1 Hen. IV. 287, v. 262 

Rubs (term at bowls); Rich. II. 

242 — iv. 83 

Rudely; 1 Hen. IV. 220 v. 256 

Rudesby; Tw. Kt. 244 vii. 252 

Rue, as emblem; Rich. II. 250. . iv. 84 
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Rue, as emblem; Haml 504. .ix 250 
Ruft = ruffle of boot All ’s Wl 

^117 . viii 152 

Ruffian; 2 Hen VI 323 . ...ii 276 

Ruffian’d; 0th 7l ix. 84 

Ruffle, to; Tit A 21. , . xii. 251 

Rug-headed; Rich 11.127.. ..iv. 74 

Ruinous; Errors, 75 i. 114 

Rules the roast, 2 Hen. VI. 40. ii. 250 

Rump-fed; Macb. 20 xi 62 

Runaways; Rich III. 64G iv. 238 

Romeo, 117 . . ii 70 

Running banquet; Hen. VIII 

110 xm 166 

with thy heels, scorn ; Merch 

„122 158 

Rushd (transitively); Romeo, 

^130 iL 71 

Rushes, cage of; As Y L. 98.. vii 171 

practice of strewing; 1 Hen 

IV. 209 V 255 

Cymb. 96 xii. 182 

Rush ring, AsY L 98... . vii 171 

Russet-pated; Mids. Kt 173.. ni 269 
Rusty armour, Rich III. 381. .iv. 215 
Rutland, age of, 3 Hen. VI. 88, iii 71 
death of; 3 Hen. VI. 100. .iii 72 


s. 

Saha; Hen. VIII. note 281.. . xiii. 183 
Sable, colour of; Haml. 75.. ..ix 210 

Sables, suit of, Haml 351 ix. 236 

Sack=wine, iHen. IV. 41... . v. 241 

(punningly); IHen IV. 311, v 263 

lime in, 1 Hen IV. 162.. . v. 251 

Sackerson; Merry W. 19., . . vi. 246 
Sacrament, take the; Ricli. II. 

302 iv. 88 

Rich III, 198 IV. 109 

Sacringbell; Hen. VIII 204.. xih 174 

Sad=grave; Tw. Kt 202 vii 250 

Sadness, affectation of; John, 189, y. 76 

Sad signs; John, 124 v. 69 

Safe = certain; Macb. 48 xi. 04 

Safeguard, to; Rich. IL 52 iv. 68 

Safety as trisyllable; Haml. 85, ix. 212 

Saffron; Temp. 192 xiii. 267 

to wear; All's Wl. 172... viii. 166 

Sag; Macb 248 xi. S3 

Sagittary; 0th. 24 ix. 79 

TroiL 330 viii. 256 

Sailors (as drams pers.); Per.268,x 27l 
Saint Bennet, bells of; Tw. Kt. 

274 vii. 254 

Jaques le Grand; All's Wl. 

131 viii. 163 

Kicholas’ clerks; 1 Hen. IV. 

101 V. 248 

Sahque law, Hen. V. 49 vi. 161 

Salisbury, as trisyllable; 1 Hen. 

VI. 60 ii, 147 

error as to death of, 3 Hen. 

VI. 230 iii. 82 

Sallets; Haml. 269 ix. 227 

Lear, 287 x. 182 

Sallow, as applied to Romeo; 

Romeo, 82 ii. 67 

Salmon's tail; 0th. 84 ix. 85 

Salt, cover of; Two Gent, 82 i. 171 

Salt-butter rogue; Merry W. 77, vi. 248 
Saltiers; Wint. T. 177 ...... .xiii. 77 

Salve (punningly); Love’s L. 65.. i. 67 
Salvini, reading of iv. 1. 251; 0th. 

202 ix 100 

as Othello (iii. 3. 369, <fec.); 

0th. 161 ix, 95 

Sampire; Lear, 864 x. 187 

Sanctamajestas; 2 Hen, VI. 309, ii. 275 

227 
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Sanctuary; 3 Hen, VI 264 . . in 85 

Rich. Ill 289 IV 206 

Sand-hlind; Merch. 129 . . . . v. 158 

Sands, Lord; Hen. VIIL 96 . xiii. 164 
Sir WiUiam, Hen. VIII. 

123 xiii. 167 

Sanguigno; Love’s L. 91 i. 59 

Sans, as preposition; 0th. 42. ..ix 81 

Sarcenet; 1 Hen IV. 213 v 256 

Satire = satirist, Sonn. 246 xiv. 109 

Satisfy; Meas 129 x. 71 

Saturn; Tit A. 51 xii 253 

and Venus in conjunction; 

2 Hen. IV 197 vi. 78 

Saving your reverence, &c., Ado, 

236 vii. 86 

Savoy, palace of; 2 Hen. VI 272, ii 272 
Say, Lord, death of, 2 Hen. VI. 

280 ii. 273 

speech of; 2 Hen. VI 

286 ii. 274 

Say’d= essayed; Per. 25 x. 249 

Scabs (punningly); Coriol. 30 .xn. 76 

Scaled, Meas. 133 x 71 

sculls; Troil. 332 viii. 256 

Scamels; Temp, note 141 . ...xiii 253 
Scandal’s mark; Sonn 171 ...xiv. 105 

Scann’d; Mach. 169 xi. 76 

Scantling; Trod. 87 viii. 236 

Scarf=veil; Merch. 229 v. 165 

Scarlet ornaments; Sonn. 366, xiv 114 
Scath, to do; Rich III 152 . . iv 196 
Scene, specified in Prologue; Troil. 

2 viii. 229 

1, action of; 2 Hen IV. 29, vi. 68 

(i 4) conjecturally laid; 

Per 66 X. 253 

John, 187 . . . V. 76 

John, 255 . .. . v. 82 

ended by rhymed couplets; 

Merch 46 v. 152 

within palace; Per. 21 .. .x 248 

Scenes, localities to; Tim. 71 . xi. 149 
Scenic arrangements ; Hen. V. 

20? vi. 171 

Schedule; Lucr. 90 xiv. 56 

School = university, AsY. L. 4, vii. 160 

1’ the church, Tw Nt 192, vii. 249 

of night; Love’s L. 133.. . . i. 63 

Sconce; Coriol. 213 xii. 92 

as verb; Haml. 401 ix. 241 

Scope, John, 183. v. 75 

Scor’d me, 0th 190 ix. 99 

Screech owl; 3 Hen. VI, 184,,.iii 78 

Scrimers; Haml 533 ix 252 

Scrip; Mids Nt. 41 iii. 257 

Scriptural allusions : 

Acts xxi. 9; 1 Hen. VI. 75.. . ii 149 
xxviii. 3, Tioil. 168. .. viii. 243 

1 Cor XV. 31, Macb. 218 ...xi. 80 

2 Cor VI 16, Macb. 113 xi. 71 

Hamel ii, 21; 3 Hen. VI. 153. in. 76 
xiii (Apocrypha); Merch 

296 V. 171 

Ecclesiastesx 16; Rich.III.272,iv. 205 

X. 20; Per. 238 x. 269 

Ecclesiasticus xiii 1; 1 Hen. IV. 

183 v 253 

Exodus ill. 2; 1 Hen IV. 233 . v. 257 

XX. 5; John, 84 v. 66 

xxil 18; 2 Hen. VI. 129 ..ii. 259 

Ezekiel xiii. 1; 1 Hen. IV 233, v. 257 
Genesis xxx. 32; Merch. 89. ..v. 156 

XXXI. 10; Merch. 161 v 161 

Isaiah ii 21; 2 Hen. IV, 49 ...vi. 69 
.Teremiah xxiii 22, Cymb 66, xu. 180 

Jobiii 3,6; John, 131 v. 70 

xxxix. 24; 2 Hen. IV. 37. .vi 68 

John iii 19, 20; Per. 38 x. 260 

Judges xi. 30-39; 3 Hen VI, 

304 iii 88 

228 
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Scriptural allusions {emit.): 

2 Kings X. 27; Meas. 88 x. 67 

Leviticus XX 6; 2 Hen. VI. 129, li. 259 

Luke i 53; John, 159 v 73 

XV. 8, As Y. L 73 vii 168 

XVI , 2 Hen. IV 66 vi 71 

xviii 10-14; Merch. 79 ...v. 155 

xix. 40, Macb. 98 . ...xi 69 

Matthew iii 12; Romeo, 17... ii. 62 

IV 6; Merch. 94 v. 156 

V. 22; Merch. 27 v 151 

vni. 32, Merch. 76 v. 155 

xi 28; Rich. II. 318. . . iv. 89 

xiii 25; 1 Hen VI. 165. ..n. 158 

XVI ; Venus, 32 xiv 23 

XIX. 14; Rich II. 318 . . iv. 89 

XIX. 24; Rich II. 318 iv 89 

XXIV. 43; 1 Hen VI. 81 . . . li. 149 

Numbers XVI 29; Lear, 326 ..x. 185 

xxvii 8; Hen V. 57. .. vi. 161 

2 Peter li 22, Hen. V. 194 . , . vi 170 
Proverbs i. 20; 1 Hen. IV 57 .v 244 
Psalms Iviii 4, 5; 2 Hen. VI. 188, ii- 263 

Ixviii. 15, Ant. 272 xi. 257 

xxii. 12; Ant 272 xi. 257 

Ixxv. 7, 3 Hen VI 153.. in. 76 

xc. 9; John, note 180 v. 75 

xcii. 12; Tira 193 xi 157 

cxi 3; Lear, 140 x. 171 

Romans IX 15-18; Meas 23 ..x. 61 

1 Samuel xxiv. 10; Macb 113 xi. 71 

2 Samuel xv. 31; 2 Hen IV. 06, vi. 71 

Scroll; Mids. 42 iii 257 

Scroyles; John, 106 v 67 

Scrubbed; Merch. 356 v. 176 

Sculls; Trod 332 viii 256 

Scylla (figuratively); Meich 264, v. 168 
Scythian, Lear, 32 , .. . x. 163 

Sea, in relation to moon; Tim 

184 xi 157 

Seacoal, Ado, 207 vii 82 

George; Ado. 208 . . . .vii. 83 

Sea-faring men; Haml. 512 . . ix. 251 
Sea-gown; Haml. 691 . . . . ix 257 

Sea-monster; Lear, 133., .. .x. 171 

Sea of troubles; Haml 301 . ..ix. 231 

Seaport in Cyprus, 0th. 69 ,..ix 84 

Sea’s worth; 0th. 29 ix. 80 

Seal’d, enswath’d and ; Compl. 

10 XIV. 124 

quarts; Shrew, 18 in. 193 

Seam = tallow, Trod 145 viii. 241 

Sear up, Cymb. 17 xii 177 

Secrets, king’s (saying as to); Per. 

60 X. 252 

as trisyllable; Troil. 236 .viii 249 

Sect (in doubtful sense); 2 Hen. 

IV. 165 vi 76 

Secure (in Latin sense); Troil. 

104 viii 238 

to; Lear, 330 x. 185 

(m Latin sense); Haml, 161, ix. 217 

Sedges, creep into; Ado, ill... vn. 71 
Sedley, Sir Charles, paraphrase of 

Venus and Adonis, 60 xiv. 24 

Seeing, as monosyllable; 3 Hen. 

VI. 68 iii 69 

Seel, to, term in falconry; Ant. 

271 xi 257 

0th. 149 ix 93 

Seeling (falconry); Mach. 146.. xi 74 
Seen = skilled. Shrew, 59. ... iii 197 

Seething; Mids. Nt. 247 iii 276 

Se fortuna, <fec.; 2 Hen. IV. 179. vi. 77 

Seizure; Trod. 16 viii, 231 

Seld, as adverb; Coriol. 127 ...xii. 84 

Seldom when; Meas. 168 x. 74 

Self = selfsame; Hen. V. 36 vi. 160 

Lear, 18 x 162 

Self-affairs, Mids. Nt. 20 iii 256 

Self -cover’d; Lear, 344 x. 186 
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Self-love, curious idea of, Venus, 

^ 17 . . . . xiv! 23 

Self-sovereignty, Love’s L 83 . i 59 
Semblable; Haml, 612 . . . ix. 259 

Seneca, translation of , Haml. 

„ 259.. ix. 226 

Senior; Love s L 19 . ... i, 54 

Senior-junior; Love’s L. 72. 1! 53 

Senna; Macb. 256 xi 84 

Sennet; Coriol 116 xii. 83 

Hen VIII 158 .xiii. 170 

Hen. V 286 vi 178 

3 Hen VI. 66 id. 69 

Macb 127 . xi. 72 

Senoys; All ’s W1 23.. . . vui. 145 
Sense = feeling; 0th 124. ix. 91 

= passion; Per. 30 x, 249 

spirit of; Troil 17 viii. 231 

Trod. 200 viii 246 

as plural; Macb. 236 xi. 82 

in all, Merch 352 v 176 

Senseless - obstinate ; Rich, III. 

293 IV. 206 

Sensibly; Coriol 62 xii 78 

Sepulchring, Lear, 231 . . x. 177 

Sergeant, fell , Haml. 634 . . ix 261 
Sergeant, the; Macb. note 8 .. xi. 61 

Serpentine, Trod. 131. viii 240 
Serpent’s tongue; Mids.Nt 292, lii 280 
Servant= lover, Two Gent 98. i 172 
Servant-monster; Temp. 151 .xiii. 254 
Service is no heritage; All’s Wl. 

35 viii 146 

Sessions; Sonn 79 xiv. 100 

Set=set aside; Haml 457.. . ix. 246 

to (to music); ^wo Gent. 

19 i 166 

(attenms), Trod. 100, viii. 238 

a form; Sonn. ft7 . . .xiv. 107 

Setebos; Temp. S3 xiii 248 

Setter-iip, etc.; 3 Hen VI. 153, iii. 76 
Set up his rest; Romeo, 186 . ii. 75 

Seven ages, As Y L. 67 vii. 167 

stars; Lear, 153 x 172 

Several (in double sense); Love’s 

L. 46 56 

a, &c Sonn. 366 xiv. 113 

Severals; Wmt. T. 28 xm. 66 

SeSvere; 1 Hen VI 261 ii 169 

Sewer; Macb. 71 xi. 66 

Shadow of poor Buckingham; 

Hen. VIII. 69 xiii 162 

Shaft or a bolt on’t, make a; 

Merry VL 108 vi. 250 

Shag-hair’d; Macb. 2f)7 xi 80 

ShakeasdissYllable; Temp 67, xiii 246 
Shake his bells; 3 Hen. VI, 46, iii. 68 
Shakespeare as an actor; Sonn. 

275 xiv. 110 

anachronisms of; Two Gent. 

90 i 172 

on astrology, Lear, 79, 80.. x. 166 

authorship of Taming of 

Shrew; Shrew, 114 ..... in 202 

as a classical scholar; Ant 

328 XI. 261 

Kami 28 ix. 206 

Wmt. T. 151... xiii 74 

and country life; Ado, 111, vii 71 

as a dramatist; Shrew, 68, iii 197 

Hand. 1 ix. 202 

Two Gent. 69 i 170 

Two Gent. 118 . . .i. 174 

Two Gent. 120 i 174 

Cymb. 39 xii 178 

Cymb. 60 xii 180 

Merch. 207 v. 163 

Rich. II. 114. ... iv. 73 

Ant. 23... ....... .xi 239 

early work of; Mids. Nt. 

142 iii 267 
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Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth , 

Eich III. 409 IV 218 

father of; As Y. L. 38 . . . . vii. 104 

and Ins friend; Sonn. 1 . xiv. 00 

Sonn 207 xiv 106 

on himself; T\v. Nt 121 . vii 245 

inaccuracy in details; Tw. Nt. 

281 VII 254 

Wint. T. 99. . . xni. 71 

Wint T. 315 ...xiii 72 

as lame, Sonn 97 xiv. 101 

as a lawyer, Ado, 219 . vii. 84 

Mach. 144 . . . . xi. 74 

Mids. Nt. 11. ..in. 255 

2 Hen. IV. m ..VI 74 

Haml. 555 ix 254 

Hich. III. 516... IV. 226 

Romeo, 223 ij 77 

Meas. 223 x. 79 

Mids Nt, 182... m. 270 

Sonn, 32 xiv. 97 

Sonn. 69 XIV. 100 

Sonn. 113 XIV 102 

Honn. 215 . . xiv. 107 

2 Hen. I Y. 131. .vi. 74 

mantal relations of; Errors, 

127 1. 117 

and Marlowe ; Sonn. note, 

183 xiv 105 

and Marston's Scourge of Vil- 

lanie; Venus, 2 xiv. 22 

and the mob, 2 Hen. VJ. 272, li. 272 

modern criticism; Shrew, 


48 111.106 

nautical knowledge of; Temp. 

3 ^ xiii. 241 

as an observer of nature; 

Haml. 647. ix. 253 

i.Hen. VIII. 101, .xiii. 104 

parallel metaphors, use of; 

Hen. VIII. 57 xni. 161 

and popular prejudice; 

Merch. 206 v. 163 

revision of his pla^a; Cymb. 

160 xii. 186 

and use of rhymed hues; 

Rich. II. 34 iv, 67 

Shrew, 44 in. 195 

as a satirist; Tim. 170 xi, 156 

schoolmaster; Love’s L. 

161 1. 64 

on self-murder; Venus, 

67 xiv. 24 

Sonn. 183 xiv. 100 

style of (ah'ecteii); Rich. II. 

153 iv. 77 

(antithetical); John, 

142 V. 71 

(antithetical); John, 

147 V, 72 

- — (condensed); Cymb 286, xii. 194 

(condensed); Cymb.322,xii. 197 

(earlier and later); Errors, 

27 i. in 

(early); Romeo, 190 .. . ii. 76 

(early); Rich. III. 521, iv. 226 

(early); John, 128 v, 09 

• — (early imitative); Romeo, 

12 ii. 62 

— * — - (early poetic); Two Gent. 

60 i. 169 

(early poetic) ; 2 Hen. VI. 

191 ii. 263 

(early poetic); 2 Hen. VI. 

197 ........,...ii. 264 

(early progressive); Errors, 

76 I 114 

— (early progressive); Herein 

47 v. 162 

— (jingling affected); Rich. 

11.161 : ......iv, 76 


Shakespeare, style of (matuied); 

Rich II. 66 iv 69 

(quibbling); Romeo, 121, u. 70 

(quibbling), Sonn 349, xiv. 113 

(rollicking); Shrew, lll,ii). 201 

(sententious) ; Love’s L. 


as a theologian; Cymb. 304, xii 196 

on his own works; Sonn. 

„17S xiv. 105 

Shakespeare’s cliff, Lear, 334 x. 185 
Shall’s, as colloquialism, Per 254, x. 270 
Shames (use of plural noun), Ado, 

285.. vii. 91 

Shape = dress; Ado, 193 vii. 81 

Love's L. 112 ... i. 61 

Shapeless, Two Gent 3 i. 164 

Shard-borne, Macb. 145 xi. 74 

Sharded; Cymb 167 xii 187 

Share, half a (actor’s), Haml, 

^373 ix. 239 

Sharp physic; Per. 28 x. 249 

Shaven Hercules; Ado, 227. ..vii 84 
Shaw, Doctor, Rich. III. 401... iv. 217 
She = a lady; Wint T. 8... xiii. 64 

irregular use for her; Meas. 

„ 132 71 

Shearing of lambs, time of; 3 Hen. 

VI. note 161... lii. 77 

Sheep-biter; Tvv. Nt. 133 vii. 246 

Sheeps’ guts; Ado, 149 vii. 76 

Sheep-shearing; Wint, T 129, xiii. 73 
Sheer=pure; Rich. II. 308 . . iv. 88 

ale; Shrew, 14 iii. 193 

Shekels; Mens. 86 x. 67 

Shelter = sheltered spot; Per. 

274 X 272 

Shent; Haml. 385 ix 239 

Troll. 135 viii. 240 

Shepherd blowing of his nails; 3 

Hen. VI 168 ni. 77 

Sheriff's post, Tw. Nt. 68 vii. 241 

Shivo, Titus A. 42 xii. 262 

Shoes on contrary feet; J ohn, 226, v. 80 

Shog off; Hen V. 91 vi. 164 

.Shooii; Haml. 474 ix. 248 

Short knife and a throng; Merry 

W. 65 vi. 248 

Shot-free; 1 Hen. IV 308 v. 263 

Shoulder, to touch the; Cymb. 

302 xii 196 

Shoulder'd; Rich, III. 434 iv. 220 

Shove-groat; 2 Hen. IV. 182... vi. 77 
Shovel-boards, Merry W. 10,.,. vi. 244 

Show of kings; Macb. 199 xi. 78 

Shows = teaches; Merch. 292... v. 170 

(of grief); Haml. 40 ix. 208 

Shrew, spelling of; Merch. 327.. v. 174 

Shrewd evil; As Y. L, ISO vii. 181 

— (in doubtful sense); Rich. II. 

208 iv. 81 

Shrowd; Ant. 266 xi. 267 

Shrug, patient; Merch. 97 v. 166 

.Shut up, Mach. 91 xi. 68 

Sliy; Meas, 146 x. 72 

Shy lock, irony of; Merch. 96. ,.v. 156 
— - and Antonio; Merch. 86..., v. 165 

- — - avarice of; Merch. 210 v. 164 

character of; Merch. 80 . . . v. 166 

conversion of; Merch. 314, v. 172 

— - grievance of; Merch. 83 v. 156 

dissimulation of; Merch. 87, v. 166 

Merch. 101 v. 157 

Merch. 102 v. 167 

Merch. 106 v. 167 

Merch. 167 ..V. 160 

love of money of; Merch. 312, v. 172 

name of; March. 68 v. 164 

interpreting Scripture; Merch. 

89 V. 166 

passion of; Merch. 96 .v, 156 


Shylock as a comic character; 

Merch 207 v. 163 

men linen t of; Merch. 262, v’ 167 

persistency of, Merch. 273, v. 169 

enforcement of bond, Merch 

298 V 171 

as to providing a surgeon, 

Merch. 300 v 171 

quibble of; Merch. 205. .v 163 

Sibyl; Oth. 176 ix. 97 

Sibylla, as proper name; Merch 

64 V. 164 

Sick; Jul Gees 121 viii 68 

Siddons,Mrs ,asVolumnia; Coriol 

^ 205. xii 91 

Side, term at cards; Lear, 396 . x. 190 

sleeves; Ado, 235 vii 86 

Sidney, Sir Philip, influence of; 

Lear, 334 x 185 

on dramatic time of 

action; Wint. T. 114 .. . . xiii. 72 
Sidney’s Arcadia, parallel in; Per. 

1*^ 248 

Per. 16 X. 248 

Per. 26 , . . x. 249 

Per no X 257 

Per, note 116 ... . x. 268 

Per. 18S X. 265 

Siege = rank; Haml. 527 ix. 252 

Sieve = basket; Troil. 112 viii. 238 

sail m a; Macb 22 xi 63 

Sigh away Sundays; Ado, 37... vii. 63 
Sights quantity; Haml. 15 . ..ix. 205 

Sightless; Macb. 75 xi. 67 

Sign (of a house); Cymb. 30 . .xii. 178 

of battle; Jul. Ctes. 241 vni. 79 

Signiories; Temp. 26 xiii. 243 

Signior Sooth, Per. 50 x. 252 

Signs of war about the neck, Rich. 

11.168 IV. 77 

preceding death of kings; 

Rich. II. 189 iv 79 

Silence I Wint T. 87 xni. 70 

Silent, as noun; 2 Hen VI. 90 ii. 255 

Silly cheat; Wint. T. 127 xiii. 73 

Silly-jeermg; Lucr. 123 xiv. 57 

Silver (punmngly) ; Jul. Csos. 

108 viii. 67 

livery; Per. 304 x. 275 

pillars; Hen. VIII 158 xiii. 170 

sound of music; Romeo, 197, li. 75 

Simonides, feigned anger of ; Per. 

137 260 

Sin, parley with; John, 231 v. 80 

Sinel’s death; Macb. 82 xi, 64 

Single (m double sense); Conol. 

98 xii. 81 

feeble; 3 Hen. VI. 297 ..lii. 87 

simple; 2 Hen. IV. 93... vi. 72 

Macb. 43 xi. 64 

Single-soled; Romeo, 91 ii. 6S 

Single oppositions; Cymb. 230, xii. 191 
Sink or swim; 1 Hen. IV, 82. . . . v. 247 

Sinon; 3 Hen. VI 215 lii. 81 

Sir, abbreviated form of; 2 Hen. 

VI. 229 ii. 267 

as title of clerics ; Rich. III. 

346 iv. 212 

As Y. L. 112.. vii. 172 

hoy; Ado, 337 vii. 99 

Guy; Hen. VIII. 267 . ..xiii. 181 

Henry Bishop, music to songs 

by; Shrew, 82 iii. 199 

John Grey; 8 Hen. VI. 197, iii. 80 

seizure of lands of; 

SHon. VI. 198 iii. 80 

a Lancastrian; 3 

Hen. VI. 199 iii. 80 

Priest; Tw. Nt, 229 vii, 261 

“ Sir-reverence; ” Errors, 84 i 115 

.Topas; Tw. Nt, 248 vii. 263 
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Sirs (feminine); Ant. 348 xi. 262 

as addressed to inferiors, 

Love’s L. 129 i 62 

Sister, as applied to queen, Kich. 

III. 267 iv. 204 

Rich. 11.161 IV. 77 

Sith = since; 3 Hen. VI. 57 . . . ui 68 

Haml. 210 . . .ix. 221 

Sit you fast; 3 Hen. VI. 248 hi. 83 

you out; Love’s L 8 i. 53 

Six and seven; Kich II. lG4...iv 77 
Six-gated; Ti oil 4 ... viii. 229 

Sixpence a day; Mids 3Sft. 244, iii. 276 
Sixpenny strikers; 1 Hen. IV 

103 V. 248 

Sixes; Lear, 240 x. 178 

Skains-mates; Romeo, 97 li. 68 

Skelton’s Magnyf^cence, <fec , allu- 
sion to title of; Mids Nt. 45, iii. 258 

Skilless; Temp. 147 xiii. 254 

Skimble - skarnble ; 1 Hen. IV. 

203 V. 255 

Skin coat; John, 79 v. 65 

Skins = covers; Meas. 85 x 67 

Skirr; Mach. 254 xi. 84 

Slab; Macb. 189 xi. 77 

Slack = become abortive ; Troil. 

note 194 viii. 245 

Slander=to misuse; Haml 105, i.x. 214 
Slanderer, a, portrayed by Beatrice, 

Ado, 100 vii. 70 

Slaver, to, Cymb 76 .... xii 181 

Slaves, dress of; Jul. Coes 70, viii 64 
Sleave of care; Macb, 103 ... xi 70 

Sleave-silk; Troil. 287 viii. 252 

Sledded; Haml. 10 ix. 204 

Sleep, metaphorical treatment of; 

Sonn 181 xiv. 105 

Sleeping watchmen; Ado, 211, vii. 83 
Sleeve-hand; Wint, T. 165 ...xiii 76 

Sleeveless; Troil. 322 viii. 255 

Sleeves, side; Ado, 236 vii. 86 

Sleided silk; Compl, 9 xiv. 124 

Per. 204 x 266 

Slice -form of oath; MerryW.9, vi. 244 

Slighted; Meiry W. 115 vi. 251 

Slip = let pass; Meas. 37 x. 62 

to (in hunting), Cymb 280, xii. 194 

of wilderness; Meas, 127. . x 71 

Slipper = slippery; 0th 88 . ..ix 86 
Slips= nooses; Hen. V, 148.... vi. 167 

Sliver’d; Macb. 188 xi. 77 

Slops = garment; Ado, 193,. .vii 81 

Slubber = to sully; 0th. 55 ix. 83 

Slug-a-bed; Romeo, 185 ii 75 

Smack of observation; John, 55, v 63 
Smear’d, death, with captivity; 1 

Hen. VI. 212 ii. 164 

Smell of hot meat; Merry W. 18, vi. 245 
Smiles and wrinkles; Tw. Kt. 

193 vii. 249 

Smith the weaver; 2Hen. VI. 250, ii. 269 
Smoke, to = to beat; John, 79... v. 65 
Smoking = fumigating; Ado, 76, vii 68 
Smooth-pates; 2Hen. IV. 67 . vi 71 

Smote; Haml. 10 ix. 204 

Smother (figurative use of noun); 

As Y. L. 26 vii. 162 

up (figuratively); Ado, 277, vii 90 

Snakes, popular error concerning; 

2 Hen. VI. 173 ii, 262 

Sneck up; Tw. Ht. 105 vii. 244 

Snuff, in; Love’s L. 166 i. 65 

took It in, 1 Hen. IV. 71 . v. 246 

to be the, of. All’s Well, 

29 viii. 146 

So = howsoever; 1 Hen. IV 247, v. 258 

be it I significance of; Haml. 

167 ix. 218 

Softly = gently; Haml. 464 ix. 247 

Soil=blemish; Sonn. 170... .. .xiv. 104 
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Sola; Merch 330 v. 174 

Solace, to (verb mtians.); Rich 

III 274 IV 205 

Solanio, spelling of, Merch 241, v 166 
Soldier as trisyllable, 1 Hen IV. 

73 v 246 

Soldier’s pole; Ant. 344 xi 262 

Soldier to; Cymb 203 . xii 189 

Sole, used punningly; Merch 282, v 169 
Soldmnized; Love’s L. 35 ... i 55 

Soles (punningly); Jul. Cms. 20, viii. 59 

Solicited; Haml. 637 ix 261 

Solidares, Tim. 87 xi 151 i 

Solid flesh; Haml. 51 ix 208 

Soliloquy, license in ; 2 Hen. VI 

51 11.251 

Soliman & Perseda, imitated pas- 
sage; John, 59 ..V. 64 

Solon’s happiness; Tit. A. 17. xii. 251 
Somerset, Duke of, wrongly intro- 
duced; 3 Hen. VI. 236 iii. 83 

Some thing (accentuation of); 

Romeo, 212 li. 76 

(as adj.); Lear, 8 x. 162 

Sometime, Merch. 41 v 152 

Son (punningly), John, 116 v 68 

1 Hen. VI 208 ii 163 

Song, hunting; As Y. L. 143. ..vii 176 

attributed to Anne Boleyn, 

2Hen. IV. 183 vi. 77 

original of; Macb. 192 . . xi. 77 

Songs in old plays; Per. 281 . . .x. 273 

Sonnet, turn; Love’s L. 29 i 55 

XCIV., compared with pas- 
sage in Tw.Nt 231 XIV 108 

CXLV. doubtfully authentic, 

Sonn. 373 xiv 114 

Sonnets CLIII CLIV , original of; 

Sonn. 392 xiv. 115 

parallels m, John, 130 .v. 69 

profuse imagery of, Sonn. 

332 XIV. 112 

lesemblances in; Two Gent. 

123 1 175 

Rosaline in; Romeo, 84 ii. 67 

and early plays; John, 130, v. 69 

Sonties, God’s; Merch. 132.. . .v. 159 

Soon at night; Meas. 48 x 64 

Soothsayer; Jul Gees 141. . .viii. 70 

Sophy; Merch. 114 v. 157 

Tw. Nt. 156 vii. 247 

Sop o’ the moonshine; Lear, 182, x. 174 
Sops (custom at weddings); Shrew, 

119 ill. 202 

Sorcereis, Lapland; Errors, 109, i. 116 
Sorrow = cause for repentance; 2 

Hen. VI. 323 ii. 276 

go by; Ado, 324 vii. 96 

Sorry wag; Ado, 324 vii. 96 

Soit-rank; Ado, 3 .vii. 60 

= company; Mids. Ht, 171, iii. 269 

=method; Merch. 62 v. 153 

to; 1 Hen. VI. 120 ii. 153 

and suit; Meas. 186 x. 76 

Sorted to no proof: Shrew, 163, iii. 205 

Sot=fool, Temp. 157 .xiii. 254 

Soto; Shrew, 9 iii. 193 

Soul (metaphorically); Meas. 5, x. 60 

(punningly); Merch 282.... v. 169 

Soul-killing; Errors, 21 i, 110 

Sound, music; Mids. Nt. 229... iii. 275 

(or south’?); Tw. Nt. 1.. vii 237 

Sour; Rich. III. 167 iv. 197 

Souse (term in falconry); John, 

289 V. 85 

Sous'd gurnet; 1 Hen, IV. 263 . .v. 259 
South, growing on the; Jul. Cses. 

103 viii. 67 

Southam; 3 Hen. VI. 294 iii. 87 

Southampton, supposed allusion 
to; Sonn. 266 ...xiv. 109 
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Southwell, Roht., St. Peter’s Com- 
plaint, parallel in; Love’s L. 

140 1.- 63 

2 Hen VI. 128 . n 259 

South-%vest (wind); Temp 73, xin. 247 
Sovereignty of reason; Haml.l25,ix, 216 
Sowl, to, Coriol 261 . ,xii. 95 

Sowter, Tw Nt. 148 vii 247 

Space, as plural form; All’s W1 

21 viii. 145 

Span-counter; 2 Hen VL 256 . ii 270 
Spaniel’d; Ant. 312. .. . xi. 260 

Spanish-poiich; 1 Hen IV 146 v 250 

Tragedy, parallel m ; Ado, 

310 vii. 94 

Shrew, 3 ... in. 192 

quotation from ; Ado, 

45 vii 65 

Ado, 50 vii. 65 

Spare Heaven; Meas 90 x. 67 

Sparrow, pet name of; John, 58, v 64 

Spavin; Hen. VIII. 98 xm. 164 

Speak small, to; Mids Nt. 62..m. 259 

Speculation, Macb. 161 xi. 75 

Troil. 201 . viii. 246 

Speed =f 01 tune; Wint. T 95.. xiii. 70 
Spend their mouths ; Hen V 

135 vi. 167 

Spent, day is; Rich III. 343 iv. 211 

Sperr up, Troil 7. .... . vni 229 

Sphere; All’s W1 10 viii. 144 

moones; Mids Nt. 64. . . ni. 259 

Sphered bias; Troil. 255 .. .viii. 250 
Spheies, music of; Merch. 336 v. 174 

’Spials; 1 Hen. VI. 93 ii. 150 

Spider(aspoisonous);Wint T.48,xuif67 

thread of; John, *49 v. 82 

Spiders, throwing sugar on; Rich 

III 139 . IV. 194 

venom of, Rich. II 202 . . iv. SO 

Spill, to = to kill; Lucr 122... xiv 57 
Spinsters, Hen VIII 73.. . xiii. 162 
Spirit of sense; Troil. 17 . . . viii 231 

Troil. 200 vni. 246 

Spirits, as monosyllable ; Troil. 

260 vni. 251 

Spital; Hen. V 94 vi. 164 

Spites me; Shrew, 159 in. 205 

Spit white, 2 Hen. IV. 97 vi. 72 

Spleen; Tw. Nt 191 vii. 249 

Love’s L. 174 i. 66 

Mids. Nt 26 iii. 256 

Splinter’d; Rich. III. 261. .. .iv. 204 
Sponge, as used in figurative pas- 
sage; Haml 449 ix. 245 

Spoons, sponsors’ , Hen. VIII. 

261 xiii. 181 

Sport of boys referred to; 2 Hen 

IV. 100 vi. 72 

Spot = disgrace; John, 273... . v 84 

= pattern; Coriol, 52 xii. 78 

Spotted; 0th. 164 ix. 95 

Spring, new come; Rich. II. 297, iv 87 

Springhalt; Hen. VIII. 98 xiii. 164: 

Springing; Rich. III. 202 . . ..iv. 199 
Spring turning wood to stone; 

Haml. 620 ix. 251 

Spurious passage; Lear, 87 x. 167 

Spurn upon; Rich, III. 77 iv. 190 

Spy, perfect; Mach. 139 xi. 73 

Square, to; Troil. 304 ... .viii. 264 

the; Wint. T 166 xiii. 76 

(of sense); Lear, 21 x. 162 

Squarer; Ado, 21 vii. 62 

Squiny; Lear, 370 — x. 188 

Squire, by the; Wint. T. 179.. xiii. 77 
St Ambrose, parallel in hymn of ; 

Haml 28 ix. 206 

— - Edmundsbury; John, 299.. v. 87 

George to boot: Rich. III. 

1 644 iv. 238 
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St Ambrose, George to thrive, 

Uich II. 70 IV. 70 

Helen, allusion to; 1 Hen VI 

74 li 140 

Lambert's day; Pacli 11 47, iv OS 

Magnus Corner; 2 Hen. VI 

284 11.273 

Martin’s summer, 1 Hen. VI. 

71 II 148 

Nichola.s, patron of scholars, 

Two Gent. 75 i l7l 

Paul, by; Hich. TIT 08 ..iv. 180 

Valentine’sday; Haml 480, i\ 248 

Stables (in derogatory sense), 
Wint. T. 64... . . Mil 07 

Stage, Elizabethan, balcony at back 

of; Ant. 361 xi. 205 

Tit, A. 114. .. .xii 250 

contraction of time of 

action on; Cynib. 100 xii. 183 

decapitated heads on; 

Per. 21 X. 248 

feathers worn on; Haml. 

370 ix 238 

I metaphorical reference to the; 

2Hen. IV. 50 vi. 00 

bed pushed on to, Cymh 

note 04 xii. 182 

censor.ship of, supposed refer- 
ence to; Sunn. 162 xiv, 104 

Elizabethan, window ab<nu > ; 

Hen. VIII 248 XI 11 . 170 

actors sharing profits; 

Haml. 373 ix. 239 

^ oustorn of reclining on 

ladies’ laps ;/»Haml. 348 . . . ,ix. 230 

device for ‘'discovering” 

characteii®; Per. 272 x. 272 

Hen. Vin. 134, xiii, 168 

inhibition of players, 

Haml. 217 ix. 224 

plays at nmversities; 

Haml. 340 ix. 230 

of fools; Lear, 373 x. 188 

tradition; Mereh, 138. ... v 150 

used metaphorieally ; 8onn. 

87 xiv, 08 

Merch, 20 v. 150 

Stain -grow dim; Somi. 80. ...xiv. 101 

to, hg. use of; Ant. 205. . . .xi. 261 

in primary sen, so; tforiol. 

94 Xii. 81 

« — -- eclipsing all; Venus, 

7 xiv. 22 

Stained skin; Prrors, 48 i, 112 

spots: 1 Hen. VI. 174 ii. 150 

Staines; Hen. V. 117 vi. 165 

Stains - memorials; Jul 

136 ..vili. 00 

Stale«decoy; Temp. 208.. .... xiii. 25H 

Errors, 32 i. in 

— -(mates); Shrew, 30 Hi. 194 

Stalk on; Ado, ir.2 ...viL 76 

Stamp, at our; Mids. Nt. 174.. Hi. 260 

Standing-bowl; Per, 124.. x. 259 

Standing - bowls ; Hen. VIII. 

279 ..xiii. 183 

Stanley, Inflnenco of; .IHcb. III. 

662 iv. 230 

— name of character; Eich. HI. 

105 iv. 192 

Star, fortune’s; Haml 113.. . . ..ix. 215 
« — - «tho sun; Merry W. 31. ..vi, 246 
— • 'wthe northern star; Soun. 

298 ...xiv. 110 

-Bonn. 293, xiv, 110 

figuratively -position; Haml. 

232 lx, 222 

Stars, Held of; Per, 21 .x. 24B 

fair; Eieh. II. 264 iv. 84 

Start, to; Errors, 26 i. ill 
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Starve, to, pronunciation of; 

Conol. 169 XU 87 

State -act of standing; Love’s L. 

127 i. 62 

= canopy, Conol 321.. . xii 99 

=dais; Mach. 149 xi. 74 

and profit; Eich. II. 273 iv. 86 

States = men of rank; Cymb 

180 xn. 188 

Station =po.st, Haml 415 ix. 242 

Statna, 2 Hen. VI. 189 li 263 

Jul. Cms. 134 vni. 69 

Statue; Two Gent 113 i 174 

(painted), Wmt. T. 227 .xiii. 80 

Statues = statutes; Ado, 217.. . . vii. 83 
Statute = security; Sonn. 348. xiv. 113 
Statute-caps; Love’s L 186 . .i. 66 

Statutes of the streets; Ado, 215, vii. 83 
Staves (of lance), Eich. HI. 600, iv. 233 
Stay-obstacle; John, 112 . v. 08 

Stead, to=to aid; Merch. 70. . . v. 154 

Steal; X Hen. VI. 53 li. 147 

Steep of India; Mids. Nt 84. .m. 261 

Stelled; Leai, 320 x. 184 

Stepdamc; Troil. 191 vni. 245 

Stephdno; Merch 328 v. 174 

Sterling; 2 Hen. IV. 129 . . ..vi. 74 
Stew (metaphorically), Meas.206,x 77 

Stewards; .Sonn, 229 xiv. 108 

Stow’d primes; 2 Hen IV. 173, vi. 76 

Meas. 60 ..x. 65 

2T£xo/xv0ta; 1 Hen. VI. 207 ii 103 

Eich. III. 528 iv 227 

alien VI. 200 111 . 80 

Sticking-placo; Mach. 83 xi. 67 

Stickler, Troil. 842 viii. 2.57 

Sticks -stabs; As Y. L. 21 vii. 162 

Stilleiip; John, 250 v. 82 

Still conclusion; Ant. 339 xi. 262 

-fiequcnt, Eich. III. 531, iv 227 

music; Mids. Nt. 229.. . .iii. 275 

Still-piocing; All's \V1. 126 .. .vni. 152 

Stillness; Merch. 26 v. 151 

Sting, popular error as to snakes; 

2 Hen. VI. 178 ii. 262 

Stinking and flybloivii; 1 Hen. VI. 

219 h. 164 

Htlthied; Troil. 280 viii. 252 

.Stithy; Haml. 343 ix. 235 

Stock-fish; Temp. 154 xiii. 254 

Stomach -courage; Temp. 46, xiii. 246 

Stomaching; Ant. 08 xi. 243 

Stone-bow; Tw. Nt. 188 vii. 246 

Stones to move ~ rocking-stones ; 

Macb. 167 xi. 76 

Stool for a witch; Troil. 96. . .viii. 237 
Stoop (under sorrow); J ohn, 128, v. 69 
Stops (of a lute); Ado, 198 . . . vii. 81 
Store, the, used metaphorically; 

Bonn. 207 xiv. 106 

to; 0th. 227 ix. 103 

Story, make not me your; Meas. 

43 X. 63 

Stonp of liiiuor; Haml. 658 ix 264 

Stout (in doubtful sense); Tim. 

146 xi. 154 

Stover; Temp. 188 xiii. 256 

Htrachy; Tw. Nt. 187 vii. 246 

Strain for strain; Ado, 323 — vii. 96 

— — =^raco; CorioL 315 xii. 99 

Strain’d (metaphorically); Troil. 

243..... viii. 249 

Wint. T. 89,,.. xiii. 70 

Strands; 1 Hen. IV, 21 v. 240 

Strange, to look; Sonn. 218... xiv. 107 

Strangeness; 0th. 136 ix. 92 

Stranger, ad j . ; J ohn , 261 ....... v. 83 

— — as noun; John, 272 ........ v. 84 

Strangle: Sonn, 218 xiv. 107 

Strappado; i Hen. IV. 162 v. 25i 

Strat^em; 2 Hen. IV* 81 vi. 68 
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Strawberry; Hen. V. 46 vi. 160 

Strawy; Troil 333 vui 256 

Stray’d (transitively); Errors, 123, i 117 

Strays; 2 Hen. VI 170 ii. 262 

Stray shapes; Love’s L 218.. . i 69 
Stieak her eyes; Mids Nt 127, iii. 265 

Strength = skill; Meas 3 x. 60 

Stiew'd, presence, Eich. II 93, iv. 71 

Stricken; Eich. II. 285 iv 86 

Jul Cms 139 viii. 69 

Stricter = more restricted; Cymb, 

304 xii 196 

Stricture; Meas. 36 x 62 

Strides, Tarquin’s, Macb. 95... xi. 68 
Strolling players, allusion to ; 

Shrew, 8 iii 193 

Strong (m evil sense); Lear, 169, x 173 
Struck in years; Eich. III. 59. iv. 189 
Strutting player; Troil 67. ..viii. 235 
Stubbes' Anatomy of Abuses, par- 
allel in; Eomeo, 116 ii. 69 

Stubble-land, 1 Hen. IV 69 . v 246 

Stuck, term m fencing; Haml. 

542 253 

Tw. Nt 232 vii. 252 

Study; Love’s L. 10 i. 53 

Stuff =3 baggage; Errors, 121 i. H7 

Stuff’d (sufficiency); Wmt. T. 

64 xin. 68 

Stuffed, Ado, 13 vii. 61 

Ado, 14 vii. 61 

Ado, 243 vii 87 

Stuffing tennis-balls, Ado, 195 vii. 81 
Stumble, to (superstition); Eomeo, 

224 : .. ..ii' 77 

Style; 2 Hen. VI. 69 ii. 253 

1 Hen VI 104 ii. 151 

(punningly), Love’s L 14. .i. 64 

of gods; Ado, 328 vii. 98 

Subscribed; Lear, 322 x. 185 

Subscribes =yields; Sonn. 266, xiv. 110 

Substance; Hand. 114 ix 215 

Troil. 86 viii. 236 

Subtilities; Temp. 232 xiii 260 

Subtle = difficult; Conol 296.. xii. 97 
Suburbs, houses m the; Meas 20, x. 61 

Succeeding; Per 36 x. 250 

to; 1 Hen. VI. 138 ii. 155 

Successive; Tit. A. 1 xii. 250 

Suckling, Sir John, A Supplement, 

&c.; Lncr. 26 xiv 63 

Sudden; Macb. 213 xi, 80 

Sne his livery; Eich. II. 132.. . .iv. 74 

Sufferance; Coriol 9 xii. 75 

Sonn. 140 xiv. 103 

Suffer’d with; 2 Hen. VI. 322. ..ii. 276 

Sufficiency; Meas. 3 x GO 

Suffolk, death of; 2 Hen. VI. 247, ii. 269 

and the capture of Margaret; 

1 Hen. VI 240 ii 166 

Sugar mixed with sack; 1 Hen. 

IV. 140 V. 250 

strewn on spiders; Eich. III. 

139 iv. 194 

Suggests tempt; Sonn. 870. ...xiv. 114 
Suggestion; Hen. VIII. 228.. xiii. 176 

Suggests; Hen. VIII. 69 xiii. 161 

Suicides, burial of; Mids, Nt. 

207 ill 273 

Suited =s clad; Sonn. 320 xiv. 112 

Suitor; Love’s I.. 89 1 69 

Suitors, number of; Merch. 66, ,v. 164 
Suits (punningly); 1 Hen. IV. 

53. V. 243 

Sullen presage, John, 27 v. 61 

Sullens; Eich. II. 123 iv. 74 

Sultan Solyman; Merch. 115. . . . v. 157 
Summers, two, younger; Per. 72, x. 264 
Summer-seeming; Macb. 215... xi. 80 
Summer's story; Sonn. 237. . . .xiv. 108 
Summer-swelling; Two Gent. 61, i. 168 
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Sompter; Lear, 241 x. 17S 

Sun (punningly); John, 116 v. 68 

Rich. III. 143 iv. 195 

to get the; Love’s L 141... i. 63 

1 ’ the; Haml. 42 ix. 207 

of York, Rich III. 38 . iv. 187 

allusion to ; 3 Hen. VI. 

310 lii. 89 

Sun to sun; Rich, II. 258 iv. 85 

Sun-burn’d: Ado, 132 vii. 73 

Sunburnt, Troil. 82 viii 236 

Sunday, fair on; Troil 19 ...viii. 231 

as day for weddings ; Shrew, 

92 lii. 200 

As Y. L. 172 vii. 179 

Sundays, observance of; Ado, 

37 vii. 63 

Sunset; 3 Hen. VI. 143 lii. 76 

John, 136 V. 70 

Superfluous; All’s Wl. 12 viii. 144 

Superstitiously; Per. 242 x. 269 

Supersub tie; 0th. 66 ix. 84 

Supper-time; Rich. III. 595 . .iv. 232 

Suppliance; Haml. 81 ix. 211 

Supposes; Shrew, 158 lii. 205 

Shrew, 201 iii. 208 

Sure, to make; Tit A. note 58, xii. 253 

Surplice; All’s Wl 42 viii. 146 

Sur-rein’d; Hen V. 167 vi 168 

Surrey, Earl of ; Hen. VIII. 

121 xiii. 167 

Surveyor, Buckingham’s , Hen 

VIII. 84 xiii. 163 

Susanna (ballad of); Tw. Nt. 

101 vii 244 

Suspect = suspicion ; 2 Hen. VI. 

165 ii 261 

Suspicion; 1 Hen IV. 292 . . . v 262 

Suspire; John, 177 v. 75 

Sustaining (garments) ; Temp. 

59 xiii 246 

Sutton Co’fll’; 1 Hen. IV. 261 . v. 259 
Swan, dying, song of; John, 311, v 88 

dying in music; 0th 257.. ix 107 

Swashing; As Y. L. 31 vii. 163 

Romeo, 8 ii. 62 

Swearing rascals; Troil. 323 ..viii. 255 

Sweat, the; Meas. 19 x. 61 

Sweep the dew; Mids. Nt 236.. iii. 276 
Sweetmeats at dinner; Rich. II. 

67 iv. 69 

Sweet mouth; Two. Gent. 80 i l7l 

Swelling heavens; 1 Hen. IV. 

208 V. 255 

Swelter’d; Macb. 183 xi 77 

Sweno; Macb. 19 xi. 62 

Swift; Love’s L. 60 i. 57 

Swine, singular; Rich III. 585, iv. 231 

Svvinsted, John, 293 v. 85 

Switzers; Haml, 490 ix. 249 

Swoonded; Romeo, 123 li. 70 

Swoopstake; Haml. 494 ix. 249 

Sword, swearing upon a; Rich. II. 

80 iv 70 

Haml. 172 ix. 219 

to swear by a; Wint. T. 82, xiii. 69 

Sword-and-buckler; iHen IV.S6,v. 247 

Swords, Spanish; 0th. 258 ix. 107 

worn when dancing; All’s 

Wl. 65 viii. 148 

Sworn brother; Ado, 18 vii. 62 

Coriol. 158 xii, 87 

1 Hen. IV. 136 V 260 

Rich. II. 283 iv 86 

Sycorax, allusion to; Temp. 68, xiii 247 
Sylla, allusion to; 2 Hen. VI. 

234 ii. 267 

Sympathize (transitively); Rich. II. 

287. ..iv, 87 

Sympathiz’d; Sonn. 203 xiv. 106 

Syracusians; Errors, 1 .i. 109 


T. 

vol p 

Table, heart’s; All’s Wl. 11 ..viii. 144 

(in palmistry); Merch 144, v. 159 

of eye, diawu in, John, 117, v. 68 

of my heart, Sonn 61 xiv. 99 

Tables = tablets; Tioil. 262 viii. 251 

Haml. 164 ix 218 

turn up the; Romeo, 55.. .ii. 65 

Tabor; Tw. Nt. 158 vii. 247 

Tabourines; Ant 305 xi. 259 

Ta’enout; 0th. 158 ix. 94 

Taffeta; 1 Hen. IV. 42 v. 242 

Tw. Nt. 127 vii. 245 

Tag, the; Conol 197 xii. 90 

Tailor, to turn; 1 Hen. IV. 216, v 256 
“Tailor” cries; Mids Nt. 79.. in. 261 
Tailois, reputation of; As Y. L 

177 vii. 179 

Taint, to (intrans.); Macb. 246, xi. 83 
“ Take all,” to. Ant. note 282. .xi 258 

a muster, 1 Hen IV. 260 . . v. 259 

a nap; Rich. Ill 610 .. ..iv 234 

him over, &c.; Rich. III. 

191 iv 199 

in, to; Cymh 154 xii. 186 

it m snuff, to; 1 Hen IV. 71, v. 246 

it upon, &c.; IHen. IV. 137, v. 250 

me with you, Romeo, 151 ii 72 

mine ease in mine mn, 1 Hen. 

IV. 238 V 258 

or lend, Cymb. 219 xii. 190 

on, to; 3 Hen. VI. 173 . . lii. 78 

order for; Errors, 130 i 118 

to; Shrew, 58 ... .iii 197 

the hatch; John, 287. . . v. 85 

thought and die; Jul. Cses. 

112 viii. 67 

“ thy old cloak about thee,” 

0th 108 ix. 88 

up; Rich. III. 93 iv. 191 

Taken, bravely; All ’s Wl. 132, viii. 153 

up; Ado, 231 vii. 85 

with the manner; Love’s L. 

15 i. 54 

Takes = bewitches; Haml. 29 . . . ix 206 

Taking up; 2 Hen. IV. 68 vi. 71 

“ Talbot,” cry of, 1 Hen. VI. 114, ii. 153 

discretion of; 1 Hen. VI. 123, ii. 154 

Young, death of, 1 Hen. VI 

217 ii. 164 

physical proportions of; 1 

Hen. VI. 119 ii. 153 

Tall fellow of thy hands; Wint. T. 

226 xin. 80 

Tallow-catch; 1 Hen. IV. 161 .. .v. 251 
Xamburlaine, Marlowe’s, parallel 

in; 0th 51 ix. 82 

Haml. 484 ix. 249 

parodied line in ; 2 Hen. IV. 

176 vi. 77 

Tame, watch’d; Troil. 174 ..viii 243 

to sufferance; Sonn. 140 .xiv. 103 

Taming of Shrew, rhymed passages 

in, Shrew, 114 iii. 202 

Taming-school; Shrew, 151 iii. 204 

Tang; Temp. 132 xiii. 252 

Tapestry; Shrew, 93 lii. 200 

Tapster, As Y. L. IIS vii. 173 

Targe; Love’s L. 206 i 68 

Tarre on; Troil. 91 viii. 236 

John, 199 V 78 

Tarsus; Per. 66 x. 263 

course of ship for; Per. 

171 X. 263 

Tartar; Hen V. 112 vi. 166 

Task, to; John, 139 v. 71 

Tassel-gentle; Romeo, 76 ii. 67 

Taster test; Lear, 74 x. 166 

to, to; John, 308 v, 88 


Thin. 


'fol p. 

Taste your legs; Tw. Nt. 172 . vii 248 
Tatter’d; Rich. II 228 .... iv 82 

Taurus; Tw. Nt. 37.. . . vii. 240 

Tautology, instance of; Rich II 

260 iv. 85 

Tawdry-lace; Wint T. 171 xiii 76 

Tawny (coats); IHen VI. 87. . .ii. 150 
Team of horse, &c , Two Gent. 

71 1. 170 

Tear a cat, Mids. Nt 48 in. 258 

Tedious, Mids Nt. 255 in 277 

Teen; Temp. 24 xih. 243 

Tell, I cannot (punnmgly), 2 Hen. 

IV. 89 VI. 72 

Tellus, Per. 212 x. 267 

Temper, intransitive use of; 3 

Hen VI. 270 hi. 85 

stain the; Rich. II. 255. ..iv. 84 

to; Ado, 137 vn 73 

Temperance, Temp, note 103, xin. 250 

Temper’d, Hen V. ill vi. 165 

Tempest, parallel in, Per. 139 x 260 

droppmgflre; Jul. Cais. 68,vm. 63 

Temple, Merch. 120 v. 158 

privilege of; 1 Hen. VI 129, ii. 154 

Ten, single, 3 Hen VI 297. ..in. 87 

commandments, 2 Hen. VI 

82 li. 254 

meals; 2 Hen. VI. 306 . .ii. 275 

more = a jury; Merch. 316, v. 172 

shillings; 1 Hen IV. 61. v. 245 

Tench, stung like a; 1 Hen. IV. 

93 v 248 

Tender, to, Tw. Nt. 284 vii 255 

Tender-hefted, Lear, 239 x. liTS 

Tend’ring; 1 Hen. VL4ei3 . . . li. 164 
Tennis-balls, Hen. V. 72 . . . vi 162 

stuffing of; Ado, 195,#. ..vii. 81 

Tennyson, In Memoiiam, parallel 

m; Hand 5S0 ix 256 

Tent, to, Conol. 86 xii. 80 

Tercel; Troil. 178 viii 243 

Tereus, story of, Tit. A. 65.. ..xii 253 

Termagant, Haml. 331 ix 235 

Terminations; Ado, 121 vii 72 

Terms = expressions; 0th 115.. ix. 90 

= conditions; Sonn. 377 .xiv. 114 

(legal phrase); Meas 4.. x 60 

Tertian, quotidian; Hen V 100, vi 164 

Testril; Tw. Nt. 90 vii. 243 

Testy; Venus, 28 xiv. 23 

Tetchy, Troil. 20 viii. 231 

Tewksbury, battle of, incident at; 

Rich. III. 236 iv. 202 

Rich. III. 237 .. . .iv. 203 

mustard, 2 Hen IV. 190..vi. 78 

Text B, Love’s L. 167 i. 66 

Thaliard, mission of; Per. 59.. . x 252 

Thane, Macb 14 xi 62 

That=0 that; Wint. T. 4, xiii. 64 

Thatch’d; Ado, 92 vii. 69 

Thaw, (lulness of a, Ado, 118 .vii. 72 
The, mistake for ye; Lear, 69.... x. 166 

=ye, Conol. 71 xii. 79 

Douglas; 1 Hen. IV. 246 . . .v. 258 

same; 3 Hen. VI. llS iii. 74 

Their (inflicted by them) ruin, 

Hen. VIII. 211 xin. 175 

Theonc; Hen. V. 45 vi. 160 

0th. 8 ix. 78 

These=the; Meas, 100 x. 68 

Theseus, speech of; Mids. Nt. 

271 Hi. 279 

Thews, double meaning of; Haml. 

82 IX, 211 

Thick-ey’d, 1 Hen. IV. 123 v. 249 

Thick-lips; 0th, 14 ix. 78 

Thick-skin; Mids. Nt, 171 iii 269 

Thin (crown); Mids Nt 98 iii 263 

Thm-belly doublet; Love’s L. 66, 1. 57 
Thin bestamed; John, 240 v. 81 
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Things (m collective sense) , 

Shrew, 165 . ... in 20G 

called whips , 2 Hen. VI. 

Ill 11 258 

Think (and die); Ant. 258 . .xi. 256 

=to believe, Hich. HI. 146, iv. 196 

Thinks ’t thee, Hanil 602 .. ..ix 258 
Third-borough; Shrew, 4 . . . . in. 192 

This = all this; Merch 15. .. v 150 

side Tiber; Jul Cees. 197, viii. 75 

Thisne, Mids Nt 53 m. 259 

Thomas Tapster; Meas. 21 x. 61 

Thorn-bush, Mids. Nt 277.. .in. 279 
Thorough = through ; Mids Nt. 

63, .111. 259 

Jul. Cies 163 . . . viii. 72 

Merch 249 v 167 

“Thou knave” (a catch); Tw. Nt 

97 vii. 243 

“ Thou’st” (him), Tw. Nt 188, vn 249 

Though = since; Tim. 172 xi. 156 

last, not least, Jul. Ores 

169 vin 72 

Thought (m double sense) ; Hand. 

313 • ix. 233 

“ Thought is free,” Tw. Nt. 25, vn. 239 

Thoughten; Per 260 x 271 

Thrasonical, Love’s L. 144 i 03 

Thread; Temp. 179 xni. 256 

Threading; Lear, 174 x 173 

Three and thirty wounds; Jul. Ctes. 

245 viii. 79 

Three -farthings = a com ; John, 

43 V 62 

Three-hoop’dpot; SHen. VI. 253,ii. 269 
Diree-man (song men); Wint. T. 

130 xiii. 73 

Three-man beetle; 2 Hen. IV. 

100 ^ vi. 72 

Three-pence bow’d; Hen. VIII. 

148 xni 169 

Three-suited; Lear, 178 x. 173 

Three suns; 3 Hen. VI. 114 ..iii 73 

Thrice-repured; Trod. 171 viii. 243 

Thrift; Merch 44 v 152 

Throes; Ant. 228 xi. 254 

Throng’d = pressed; Per. S3 x. 250 

Throstle; Merch. 66 v. 153 

Through = to go; Per. 227 x. 268 

with them; 2 Hen. IV. 68 . . vi. 71 

Throw, in doubtful sense; Tw. 

Nt 275 vii. 2.54 

down; Bich. 11. 44 iv. 67 

Thrum; Mids. Nt. 280 iii. 279 

Thumb-ring, alderman’s; 1 Hen. 

IV. 174 V. 252 

Thwart (adj.); Lear. 137 x. 171 

Tib, as a cant name; All’s Wl. 

84 ....vin 149 

Pai» Y 071 

Tickle-braiti; 1 Hen. IV. 180.. ..v. 253 
Tickled o’ the sear; Hand. 246.. ix. 224 
Tickling, die with; Ado, 180... vii. 79 

Tidy; 2 Hen. IV. 187 vi. 78 

Tied=Umited; Hen. VIII. 228, xni 176 

(punningly); Two Gent. 41. .i. 167 

Tiger, name of ship; Macb. 21. .xi. 63 

Tight=handy; Ant. 289 xi. 268 

Tike; Hen. V. 89 vi. 163 

Tilly vally; Tw. Nt. 100 vii. 244 

Tilth; Mpas. 162 x. 73 

Time, dramatic contraction of; 

Cymb. 100 xh. 183 

extreme part of; Love’s L. 

216 i. 68 

— — personification of ; Per, 209, x, 267 

Trod. 206 viii. 247 

treatment of idea of ; Sonn. 

157... xiv. 104 

of whips, &c.; Haml. 304. .ix. 282 

- — (figuratively); Trod. 85.. viii. 236 


vol. p 

Time = society; Sonn. 298 xiv, ill 

and the hour; Macb. 44 . . .xi 64 

of action; 0th (i 1) ix. 76 

ciuestion as to; Temp. 

63 xni 246 

of day, not worth the; Per. 

241 X 269 

of life; Jul. Cses. 251. . .viii. SO 

on crutches; Ado, 134... vii. 73 

reference, Sonn. 255 ..xiv. 109 

Time-honoui’d; Rich II. 27.. iv 66 
Timely-parted, 2 Hen. VI 198 .ii 264 

Times (to come); John, 243 v. 81 

Time’s pencil; Sonn 41 . xiv 98 

Timon, epitaph on, 215-227 ; Tim 

215 xi 159 

old play, Tim 126 xi 153 

tomb of; Tim. 215 xi. 159 

Tinct= tincture; All’s WL 193, viii 157 

Tincture; Wint. T. 101 xni 71 

Tinctures, Jul. Cses. 136 viii. 69 

Tinkers; Tw. Nt. 103 vii. 244 

Tinsel; Ado, 235 .. ...vii, 86 

Tire = head-dress; Ado, 234 .vii. 86 

rich, about you. Per. 175 . x. 264 

on (of a hawk); 3 Hen. VI. 

76 Hi. 70 

on, to; Cymb. 190 xii 189 

Tir’d; Rich. II. 325 iv 90 

Tiring; Tim. 118 xi. 152 

’Tis a world to see; Shrew, 91. .iii 200 

Titania; Mids. Nt. 82 in 261 

Title; 2 Hen. VI. 69 ii 253 

Title-leaf, 2 Hen IV. 38. ... vi. 68 
Titus Andronicus, equivalent pas- 
sage in, 1 Hen VI. 244 .. . ii. 167 

Shakespeare’s part in; 

Tit. A. 130 xii 256 

Tit. A. 48 xii. 252 

Tit. A. 147 xii. 257 

To, guilty; Errors, 90 i 115 

in addition to; Trod 11, vin. 230 

=of; Hen. VIII 150 . . xni. 169 

=with; Hen VIII. 187..xin. 172 

John, 149 V. 72 

Mids. Nt. 190 ill. 271 

bring (obscure phrase); Troil. 

47 vin. 283 

do observance; Mids. Nt. 29, lii. 256 

forth, Temp. 75 xni. 247 

point; Temp. 51 xiii. 245 

quarrel; Ado, 116 vJi. 71 

see; Rich, II. 118 iv. 73 

take “by taking; Per. 244.. x. 269 

the uttermost; 'Troil. 264, viii. 251 

wit; 3 Hen. VI 334 iii. 90 

withdraw with you; Haml. 

379 ix. 239 

Toad, eyes of, Romeo, 143 li. 71 

jewelinheadof. As Y L. 33, vii. 164 

and lark; Romeo, 143 n. 71 

Toads, heavy -gaited; Rich. II. 

202 ..iv. 80 

venom of; Rich. II. 202 ..iv. 80 

3 Hen, VI. 145 iii. 76 

Toast for Neptune; Troil. 53..vni. 234 

Toasting-iron; John, 247 v. 82 

Toasts-aiid-butter; 1 Hen. IV. 265, v. 260 

Toaze; Wint. T. 209 xiii. 79 

Tods; Wmt. T. 128 xni. 73 

Tod (verb transA; 2 Hen. VI. 36, ii. 250 
Token, this; 1 Hen. VI. 165 .. ..ii, 156 

to send by some; Errors, 95, 1 . 115 

Token’d pestilence; Ant. 234. . xi. 254 
Toll = to pay toll; All’s Wl. 196, viii, 167 
Tom (colloquialism); All’s Wl, 

84 viii. 149 

Tomb, Romeo and Paris meeting 

at; Romeo, 217... li 77 

in figurative antithetical 

sense; Sonn. 212 xiv. 107 


vol p 

To-morrow; Macb. 261 xi. 85 

“To-morrow is St. Valentine’s 
day;” Haml 480 . ix. 248 

Tomyns. Queen; 1 Hen. VI. 118, ii. 153 


Tongs and bones; Mids. Nt. 219, in. 273 
Tongue, bird of my; Ado, 30 . .vii. 63 
Tongues (punningly), Tw Nt.29,vii. 239 

and sorrows. Per, 68 x. 253 

To-night; Ado, 256 vn. 88 

once; Meiry W. 113 .. ..vi. 261 

Too dear a halfpenny; Haml. 

242 IX. 223 

late; 3 Hen. VI. 171 in. 77 

soon; 3 Hen. VI. 171 iii. 77 

Too-too; 3 Hen VI. note 102 ..iii 72 

Too too, Merch. 171 v 161 

Tool, as name of personage; Hen. 

VIII 269 xiii. 181 

Toothache, to have the, Ado, 

190 yn 80 

charm for; Ado, 200 vn. 82 

Toothpick; John, 50 v 63 

Tootlipicker, Ado, 124 vn 72 

Top, take by the; Ado, 64 vn 66 

To-pinch, Merry W. 151 vi 252 

Top of judgment; Meas 74 ...x. 66 

Topp’d= lopped; Per. 67 x. 253 

=surpassed; Haml 530. .ix. 262 

Torch-bearers; Merch 151 v, 160 

Torches, links and; 1 Hen IV 

234 V 267 

made to light; Venus, 19, xiv. 23 

Torn (in doubttul sense); Rich. II. 

231 IV. 82 

Tott’nng; John, 804 v. 87 

Touch, to (gold); Errors, 34 i. Ill 

(figuratively); Conol. 234, xii 93 

Touch’d Conol 166 xii. 88 

Touches = traits; Sonn. 44 xiv. 98 

Tourney, introduction of; Per 

99 X 266 

Towai-d; Haml. 640 ix. 262 

Tower, scene laid at ; 3 Hen. VI, 

261 ih. 86 

the; Rich. II. 279 iv. 86 

Towering (in falconry); Macb. 

123 xi. 72 

Town clerk; Ado, 809 vii. 94 

Trace, to = to wander through; 

Mids. Nt. 71 hi. 260 

to follow; Hen. VIII. 

182 xiii 172 

Trade = general way ; Hen. VIII. 

238 xiii. 179 

Traded; Troil. Ill vni. 238 

Traditional; Rich. III. 294 iv. 206 

Tiagedian, conventional tricks of; 

Rich III. 383 iv. 215 

Trains = devices; Macb, 220 xi. 80 

sumptuary regulation as to; 

Hen. VIII 155 xiii. 169 

Traject; Merch. 261 v. 168 

Translate; Troil. 266.... viii. 251 


Transposition, accidental, 

of 


words; Haml. 821 

. . .ix. 

234 

Transylvanian; Per. 224 

. ..X. 

268 

Trash; 0th. 92 

. . .ix. 

86 

Shrew, 5 — 

. .iii. 

192 

to; Temp. 28 

.xiii. 

243 


Travellers of the period; As Y. L. 

128, 129 Vii. 174 

Travelling (in double sense) ; 

Macb. 121 ...,xi. 71 

Travers’d; Tim 217 xi. 169 

Tray-trip; Tw. Nt. 157 vii. 247 

Treachers; Lear, 88 x. 167 

Treaties; Ant 261 xi. 265 

Trees to speak; Macb. 167 xi. 76 

Trembling (under demoniac pos- 
session); Temp. 136 xiii. 262 

Trenched; Macb. 163 ,.xi. 76 
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Tresses of the dead; Sonn 166, xiv. 104 
Tribulation of Tower-hiU; Hen 

VIII. 274.' xiii 182 

Trick =:tnfle; Coriol. 243 xii. 93 

in heraldic sense; John, 36, v. 62 

Haral. 273 ix. 228 

Tricksy; Temp. 238 xiii. 260 

Trimm’d; Hen VIII. 78 xiii. 162 

Trip and go; Love’s L. 103 i. 60 

Tiipe; Shrew, 160 hi. 205 

Triple Hecate; Mids. Nt 286 in. 280 

repetition of word, John, 

164 V. 74 

Trisyllable at end of line; Errors, 

98 1 116 

2 Hen. VI. note 163, li 261 

Triumph; Mids Nt 8 hi 255 

Ctesar’s; Jul. Cies. 25 . . . viii. 60 

Tridmph’d; 1 Hen. IV. 304 v. 263 

Tridmphing; Eich III. 376 iv. 215 

Troilus, pronunciation of; Troil. 

22 viii. 231 

and Cressida, divided author- 
ship of, Troll. 79 viii. 236 

Trojans; 1 Hen. IV. 102 v 248 

Troll-my-dames, Wint. T 135, xiii, 73 
Trot, as term of contempt ; Meas. 

139 . . . . . .... X. 72 

Trout, tickling; Tw. isft. 135... vii. 246 

Trow; Cymb 69 xii. 181 

Trowest; Lear, 108 x 169 

Troyan; Love’s L, 210 i. 68 

Merch. 323 v. 173 

Troyes, St Peter’s Chui'ch; Hen 

V. 265 vi. 177 

Truckle-bed; Homeo, 65 ii 66 

Trueman; Jul. Cses 61 viii. 63 

True-penny; Haml 173. ... ix 219 

True Ih-agedy of Rich. III. parallel 
(satirical) in; Haml. 368. ... ix. 238 
Trumpet = trumpeter; Coriol 

66 xii. 79 

Trumpets = trumpeters; Meas. 

, . X. 76 

flourish of; Mids Nt 26^ hi. 278 

Trunk-inheriting; Lear, 181. . x 174 
Trunks (ornamental); Tw. Nt 

287 vii 252 

Trust; Cymb. 64 xii. 180 

Truth, doubtful meaning of; John, 

147 V. 72 

allegiance, Sonn. 106 xiv 102 

Try, to, with main course ; Temp. 

10 xiii. 242 

Tub, in the; Meas, 140 x. 72 

Tuck=iapier; Tw. Nt. 223 .. . .vii. 251 

Tucket; Hen. V. 185 vi. 170 

Merch 348 v. 175 

Tuition of God; Ado, 48 vii 65 

Tumbler’s hoop; Love’s L. 75. . . i. 68 

Tune; Macb. 233 xi. 82 

Turk Gregory; 1 Hen IV. 310 . .v. 263 

Turlygood; Lear, 216 x 176 

Turn back; 3 Hen. VI. 93 hi 71 

Jul. Cfes. 147 viii. 70 

i’ the wheel; Errors, 89. . . .i. 115 

sonnet; Love’s L. 29 i. 55 

the tables up; Romeo, 55 .h. 65 

Turn’d Turks; 0th. 113 ix. 89 

Turned Turk; Ado, 241 vii. 87 

Turquoise; Merch. 209 v. 164 

Tutor, Rutland’s; 3 Hen. VI 

88 hi. 71 

Twangling; Shrew, 81 iii. 199 

Twice forsworn; Sonn. 389 ...xiv. 115 

Twiggen boUle; 0th. 111. ix. 89 

Twilled; Temp. 189 xiii. 256 

T>vine, Patterne of Painefull Ad- 
uentures; "Pev, passim. 

Twinn’d stones; Cymb. 66 xii, 180 

Twire=pe6p; Sonn. 75.. .. . . ,.xiv. 100 
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Twist a story; Ado, 55 vii 65 

Two and thirty, <fec ; Shrew, 52, iii 196 

courses, to set; Temp. 12, xiii. 242 

hours’ traffic; Romeo, 2.. , ii. 61 

Noble Kinsmen, parallel m, 

Haml. 548 ... ix. 253 

parallel m ; Mids. 

Nt. 194 Hi. 271 

Twofold truth, Sonn. 106 .. xiv 102 
Tybalt, arrogance of, Romeo, 

107 11. 69 

Typographical error as to letter s ; 

Per 131 X 259 

interchange of V and 

U; Per. 161 x. 262 

Tyrannically; Haml. 251 ix. 225 

Tyrant, Mach. 176 xi 77 

all; Sonn. 383 . . , . xiv 114 

Tyre, course of ship for; Per 

171 X 263 

Tyred horse; Love’s L. 101 i. 60 

Tyrian; Shrew, 93 iii. 200 


u. 

Umber; As Y. L. 29 vii. 163 

Umber’d; Hen V 196 vi. 171 

Unanel’d, Haml. 156 ix 218 

Unavoided, Rich. II 140 iv. 75 

Unbarb’d; Coriol. 213 xii. 92 

Unbated, Haml. 539 ix 253 

Unbless some mother; Sonn. 6, xiv. 96 

Unbolted; Lear, 192 x. 174 

Unboneted; 0th. 28 ix. 80 

Unbookish; 0th. 187 ix. 99 

Unbraided, Wint. T. 162 xiii 75 

Uncape; Merry W 101 vi 250 

Uncissar’d; Per. 192 x. 265 

Uncomely; Per. 37 x. 250 

Unconfirmed; Ado, 225 vii. 84 

Uncross’d; Cymb. 170 xii. 187 

Uncurrent, Wmt T. 89.. xiii. 70 

Undeaf; Rich. II. 105 iv. 72 

Under generation; Meas. 178... x. 75 

Undergoes, Cymb. 154 xii. 186 

Under-skmker; 1 Hen. IV. 141, v 250 
Understood relations; Mach.l6S,xi. 76 

Undertaker; Tw. Nt. 235 vii 252 

Undiscover’d country, the, <fcc.; 

Haml. 311 ix. 233 

Unear’d=unploughed; Sonn. 7, xiv 96 

Uneasy; Wmt. T. 120 xiii. 72 

Uneath; 2 Hen. VI. 145 ii. 260 

Unexpressive; As Y. L. 77 vii. 169 

Unfurnish’d; Merch. 234 v. 166 

walls; Rich. II. 56 iv. 68 

Ungartered; Two Gent. 35 i. 167 

Unhair’d; John, 286 v. 85 

Unhallowed (non-elision of final 

ed); 2 Hen. VI. 108 n. 257 

Unhappy; All's Wl. 177 vni. 156 

Unharm’d; Romeo, IS ii. 62 

Unhatch’d; Tw. Nt. 224 vii. 251 

Unhousell’d; Haml. 156 ix. 218 

Unicom; Tim. 173 xi. 166 

Unicorns, how caught; Jul. Gees 

114 viii 67 

Unimproved; Haml. 14 ix. 204 

Union = a pearl; Haml. 630 ix. 260 

Unity, rule in; Troil. 805 viii. 254 

Universities, plays performed at; 

Haml 346 ix. 236 

Unkind; Lear, 67 x. 165 

Unkiss (of betrothal); Rich. II. 

289 iv. 87 

Unlook’d; Rich. Ill, 134. iv. 194 

Unmanly scruples; John, 186. ..v. 76 

Unmannerlyj^ Macb. 119 xi. 7l 

Unpartial; Hen. YIII. 139 xiii. 168 
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Unpeopled house; Love’s L 39 i 55 
Unpiisable; Tw. Nt 27G .. .vii 254 

Unpiiz’d, Lear, 56 x. 165 

Unreclaimed, Haml 190 ix 220 

Unrecuring; Tit. A 73. ... xii 253 

Unrespected; Sonn 109 xiv 102 

Unrest, Sonn 380 xiv 114 

U nrhymed line occurring in rhymed 

passage; Love’s L 6 i. 53 

Unrough, Macb. 241 xi. 83 

Unseason’d; Merry W. 75 vi 248 

Cnseminar’d; Ant SO xi. 242 

Unsistmg; Meas. 169 x 74 

Unstaid; Rich II. 103 iv 72 

Unstain’d; Errors, 50 i. 112 

Untempering, Hen V. 275 ...vi. 178 
Unthread eye (of needle); John, 

297 V. 86 

Unthrifty son; Rich II 304. ..iv 88 

Untoward, Shrew, 196 in. 207 

Untraded, Troil. 272 viii. 251 

Untread; Merch 167 v. 161 

Untrimmed; John, 141 v. 71 

Untrue (as noun) mine, Sonn 

286 XIV. 110 

Un valu’d; Rich. Ill 162 iv 197 

Un wares; 3 Hen VI. 165 . m. 77 
Unwashed hands, 1 Hen. IV 244, v. 258 
Up and down; Ado, 97.. .. vii. 70 

Up-cast, Cymb 88 xii 182 

Upraost; Jul. Cses. 93 viii 65 

Upon = by; Mids. Nt. 120 in. 265 

John, 273 V. 84 

= by reason of; Lear, 82... x. 167 

aheap; Jul Cscs. 72. ..viii 64 

a thought, Macb 156 xi. 75 

the hip; Merch. Ss v. 165 

(=3ust at) your hour- Haml. 

3 •... IX 203 

Upper Germany, heresy in; Hen. 

VIII 252 xiii. 180 

stage; Shrew, 11 in 193 

Juliet at; Romeo, 66. n. 66 

use of; Rich. II. 229. iv 82 

Up-spring, Haml 108 ix. 214 

Up-staring, Temp. 58 xiii 246 

Upturned; Romeo, 69 ii. 66 

Upwards, face buried; Ado, 199, vii. 82 

Urchins; Temp. 74 xiii 247 

Usance, rate of; Merch 81. . v 155 

Use = interest; Hen. VIII 214, xiii 175 

Meas. 7 x. 60 

= tricks of style, Sonn 194, xiv. 106 

usury; Sonn 16 xiv. 96 

in; Merch. 313 v. 172 

User, in double sense; Sonn 23, xiv. 97 
Uses = experiences; 0th. 229.... ix. 103 
Usurers, characteristics of; Merch. 

84 V. 155 

Usurer’s chain; Ado, 109 .. .vii 71 
Usurp’d (name). Rich. II. 275. .iv. 86 

Usurp upon; Tit. A. 82 xii. 254 

Usury, forbidden, Sonn. 16... xiv. 96 

Utis, old; 2 Hen. IV. 163 vi, 76 

Utter, to = to sell; Wmt T. 176, xhi. 77 

Utterance, at, Cymb. 151 xii. 186 

to the; Macb, 134 xi, 73 

Uttermost, to the; Troil. 264.. viii. 251 
Utters = sells; Romeo, 205 ii. 76 


V. 

Vade=tofade; Pilgr. 6 xiv. 132 

Vail, as sub.; Troil. 340 viii. 257 

^Meas 195 X. 76 

to =? bovr to; Coriol, 184 .. . xii. 89 

to; Per. 207 .x. 266 

Vailing; Love’s L. 188 i. 67 

Valanced; Haral. 264 ix. 226 
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Valdes, personality of; Per 222, x 267 
Vanish’d, Komeo, 129 .. ii. 71 

Vanity; Temp 183 .. xiii. 256 

Vaporous drop; Macb. 173.. xi 70 

Vaiiet; Troil 10 viii 230 

Troil 285 . . viii. 252 

Varnish’d faces, Merch 160 v 161 
Vast, over a; Wint T 2 . . xiii 63 

(of night), Haml 68 . . ix 209 

Temp 75 . . . . xiii 247 

Vasty; Merch. 176 . . . v 162 

Vaughan, as dissyllable, Rich III 

156 iv. 197 

Vaunfc=avant; Troil 9 . viii. 230 

Vaunt-coiiners; Lear, 250 . .x. 179 

Vavvard; Coiiol. 75 xii. 79 

1 Hen. VI 48 ii. 146 

Mids Nt. 231 . in. 275 

Veal, jocular allusion; Love’s L 

182 1 66 

Velvet, branch'd, Tw Nt 139, vii 246 

dish, Shrew, 167.. . .lii. 206 

Velvet-guards; 1 Hen IV. 215, v. 256 
Venetians, subtlety of, 0th. 66, ix 84 
Venew, Love’s L. 153 . . . . i 64 

Veneys; Merry W. 17. ... vi 244 
Vengeance and revenge, Pnch. II 

260 .... IV 85 

Venice, Duke of, Merch. 268. v 168 

charter of, Merch. 274 . ,.v 169 

peculiar reputation of, Ado, 

47 vn, 65 

trade of; Merch. 254 .v. 167 

Venom, as adjective; Errors, 125, i 117 
(of toads), Macb 183.. xi. 77 

— — s= veil omoi^ snakes; Rich. II. 

128. . . IV. 74 

Venomous wights; Troil 230, viii 249 
Vent, full or; Coriol. 265. ... xii. 95 ; 
Venus, mortal, Troil 158 .viii 242 

and Adonis, parallel in; 0th 

140 IX 92 

Venus’ pigeons; Merch 166 . v. 161 

Verge; Rich. II 120 ... , iv. 74 

Verges, name of; Ado, 207 .. . vii. 82 

Verified; Coriol. 294 xii. 97 

Vernon, character of; 1 Hen. IV 

296 V 263 

Veronesa; 0th. 75 ix. 85 

Verse as prose in Efs., 3 Hen. VI. 

245 iin 83 

instead of prose, passage m; 

Mids Nt. 60 ill. 258 

Mids. Nt. 220.. lii. 274 

or prose? question of passages 

in; Ado, 284 vii. 91 

2 Hen. VI. 38 ii. 249 

2 Hen VI. 97 ii 256 

Romeo, 29 n, 63 

Shrew, 46 lii. 196 

Very, as intensitive; Two Gent. 

84 1 171 

Vessels; Ant. 176 xi. 249 

Via; Love’s L. 163 i 66 

Merch. 123 v. 158 

Vial (of perfumes), as I’estorative; 

Per. 186 X. 265 

Vials, sacred; Ant. 65 xi. 241 

Vice, the (in old plays); Tw. Nt. 

261 vii. 263 

Rich. III. 305 iv. 207 

or fool; Hen. V. 239 vi. 176 

Victuallers, law as to; 2 Hon. IV. 

206 vi. 79 

Vile-estoem'd; 1 Hen. VI. 97.... ii. 151 

Sonn. 310 xiv. Ill 

Viliaco; 2 Hen. VI 289 ii. 274 

Tillagery; Mids. Nt. 73 .iii. 260 

Villain = serf; Lear, 324 ..x 186 

Lucr. 93 xiv. 66 

rinewedst; Troil. 94. ..viii 237 


vol p 

Violenteth; Troil. 240 . . . viii 249 

Violets, as emblem; Haml. 506, ix. 250 

(figuratively); Rich II 297, iv. 87 

Vipers, young, superstition as to. 

Per 27 x 249 

Viper’s brood, in figurative sense; 

Per. 27 x 249 

ViigiTs jEneid, quotation from; 2 
Hen. VI 239.. . ... ii 26S 

Virgmalmg, Wint T. 17, ... xiii 65 

Virgin-knot; Per 233 x. 26S 

Temp. 181 xiii 256 

Virgin Martyr, The, parallel m; 
Hen. VIII note 232 ..xiii, 177 

patent; Mids Nt. 15 m 256 

Virtue = valour; Ant 301 ... xi 259 
Virtuous he, Sonn. 177 . . . xiv 105 

Voices = votes, Coriol. 151. xii 86 

Voiding lobby, 2 Hen. VI 228. ii. 267 

Voluble; Love’s L 61 i. 57 

Vomit emptiness, Cymb. 68 ...xii 181 
Votaress; Per. 198... ... .x. 266 

Votary = votaress, Sonn. 395 xiv 115 
Votress, Mids. Nt 102 . .. iii 263 

Vouchsafe, accent on, Love’s L. 

179 . 1. 66 

Vulcan as a carpenter, Ado, 34, vii. 63 


w. 

Wafts = beckons; Errors, 45. . i. 112 

Wafture, .Tul Cass. 120 viii. 68 

Wag’d; Ant. 355 xi 263 

Wager, the, conditions of; Haml. 

615 ix 259 

Waggling; Ado, 95 vii 70 

Waist (of ship); Temp. 54.. xiii 246 
Wake = to revel, Haml 108. ..ix 214 

your patience, Ado, 345 .vii 99 

Waken motion, 0th. 35 . . . ix. 81 i 

Waking the bridegroom, custom 

of; Merch. 219 v. 164 

Walk upon my knees; Rich II. 

311 .... IV. SS 

Walk8=goes away; Lear, 283.. x 182 

(figurative use of verb); John, 

2T[g V. 79 

Wall (miiral);* Mids Nt.‘2’ro‘. .in’. 27S 

Wall-ey’d; John, 242 v 81 

Walter Lord Ferrers; Rich. III. 

659 iv. 239 

Wliitmore; 2 Hen. VI. 222, li. 206 

Wan d’ring knight; iHen. IV. 45, v. 242 
Waning; 2 Hen. VI. 300 . . . , ii, 275 

Wann’d; Ant 90 xi. 243 

Haml. 284 ix 229 

Want, to, in double sense; Tim. 

91 XI. 151 

Wanton, as noun; Cymb. 233.. xn. 192 

Rich. 11-305 IV. 88 

Cupid; Troil. 214 vni. 247 

Want- wit; Merch. 3 v. 149 

Wappen’d; Tim, 147 xi. 164 

■Ward, in; All’s W1 2 .... viii. 144 

to lie at a; Troil. 46 viii. 233 

Warden-pies; Wint. T. 131 ...xiii 73 
Warder, to throw down; Rich. II. 

72 iv. 70 

Warn, as legal term, Rich. III. 

108 iv 192 

War'nt; All’s Wl. 133 viii. 153 

' Warp, to; As Y. L. 71 vii. 168 

Warrant (as dissyllable); 1 Hen. 

VL 267 ii. 170 

fetch of; Haml 191 ix. 220 

Warranty; Haml. 577 ix. 256 

Warren, lodge in a; Ado, 113. .vii. 71 
Warrior, epithet of women; 0th. 

86. i ...ix. 86 
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Warwick, embassy of; 3 Hen VI. 

187 ... iii. 79 

the bi other of ; 3 Hen VI. 

152 ill. 76 

transposition m speech of, 3 

Hen. VL 291 lii. 87 

youngest daughter of, Rich 

III. 69 iv 189 

Wash’d with dew, Shrew, 83 lii 199 

Washing, ^ e. beautifying the face, 

Ado, 197 vii. 81 

before meals, custom of; 

Shrew, note 139 iii 204 

Wasps feeding on honey; Two 


Ge'nt. 24 ... . 


. 1 

166 

Wassail; Haml. 108. 


ix. 

214 

Macb 84 


XI. 

67 

candle , 2 Hen. IV 

86 . , 

. VI. 

72 

Waste, as legal term; 

Rich. 

II. 


120 


..IV. 

74 

Wasteful, Hen V 145. 


vi 

167 

cock, Tim 77. . 


. XI. 

150 

Wat, pool, Venus, 54., 
Watch = watch -light, 


xiv- 

24 

Rich. 

III 


598 


. IV. 

233 

constable of, Ado, 

209 . 

.vii. 

83 

duration of; Ado, 

220 .. . 

vii. 

84 


outward; Rich. II 320.. iv. 89 

Watch-case; 2 Hen. IV 210.. .vi. 79 
Watch'd = detected; Merry W. 

185 vi. 255 

tame; Troil. 174 viii. 243 

Watchmen, sleeping; Ado, 211, vii 83 

Watchmen’s hills, Ado, 212 vii. 83 

Water, leference to practice of 
examining; 2 Hen. IV. 61. . . vi 70 

Water flies; Troil 288 viii 252 

Water-flowing, 3 Hen. VL 287, in 87 

Water-fly, Haml. 604 ix. 259 

Water-galls, Lucr. 118 xiv. 57 

Water-spaniel; Two Gent 72... i. 170 
Water-work, 2 Hen. IV. 135 ...vi. 74 
Watery moon; Rich. III. 264 . iv. 204 
Wax (punmngly); 2 Hen. IV. 86, vi. 72 

man of, Romeo, 42 ii. 64 

sea of; Tim. 15 xi. 146 

Waxen, old plural form of verb; 

Mids. Nt. 80 iii. 261 

epitaph; Hen. V 70. . ..vi 161 

images as charms; Two Gent 

63 i. 168 

Ado, 107 vii. 71 

Way of life; Mach. 263 xi. 84 

Ways of honour; Hen. VIII.282, xiii. 183 

Weak dealing, Romeo, 98 ii. 68 

ending (for that) ; Mids. Nt. 

118 iii. 265 

Wear=wear way; Venus, 37.. xiv. 24 

out; Ado, 160 vii. 76 

Weasel, used in familiar phrase; 

1 Hen. IV. 125 v. 249 

Weasels, superstition as to meet- 
ing; Lucr 22 xiv. 63 

Weather of, to keep the; Troil 

314 vni. 255 

Weather-bitten; Wint. T. 223, xiii. 80 
Weather-fends; Temp 218... xiii. 259 
Weavers as singers; Tw. Nt 94, vii, 243 

1 Hen. IV. 163 v. 251 

Mids Nt. 218 iii. 273 

Web and pin; Lear, 284 x 182 

Wedding-dress, Hero’s; Ado, 

235 vii. 86 

Wedding music; As Y. L. 186, vii. 180 
Wedlock-hymn; As Y. L. 186. vii. 180 

Weed her love; Two Gent. 85 i. 171 

Weeds, curbs to; Meas. 37 x. 62 

Weelkes’s Madrigals, &c.; Pilgr. 

16 xiv. 132 

Weird sisters; Maeb. 27 xi. 63 

Welkin; Tit, A. 80 254 

235 
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Welkin roar; 2 Hen IV. 177...V1. 77 
Well, studied her; Merry W. 25, vi. 245 

used m quibbling sense ; 

Macb. 229 xi. 82 

entered; All’s Wl. 62 . ..viii. 148 

seen, Shrew, 59 iii. 197 

struck in years; Hich. III. 

59 iv. 189 

Well-a-near, Per. 152 x. 262 

Well-balanced; Meas. 179 ... .x. 75 

Well-liking, Love’s L. 184 i. 66 

Welsh peculiarities of speech , 

Merry W. note 3 vi 243 

Wen (figuratively); 2 Hen. IV. 

147 vi. 75 

Wench; 0th 260 ix. 107 

Temp 42 xiii. 244 

Went = wended, 3 Hen. VI. 342, lii. 91 
Were, redundant m line ; Ado, 

29 vii. 63 

Westminster, palace of, scene laid 

at; 3 Hen VI. 261 ui. 85 

Hall; Rich. II 251 iv 84 

Westmoreland, Earl of; 1 Hen. 

IV. 278 v. 260 

Westward-ho! Tw. Nt. 181. . .vii. 248 
“We three,” Tw, Nt 85 ... .vii. 243 
Whale’s (dissyllable) ; Love’s L 

191 i. 67 ! 

What else; 3 Hen. VI. 192 ni. 79 

IS he for a fool; Ado, 73 .vii 67 

make you, <fec.; Haml. 60 .ix. 209 

Wheel = spinning - wheel ; Haml 

500 IX. 250 

Wheels, to go on; Ant. 174 .. .xi. 249 

When? 3 Hen. VI 298 hi. 88 

canst tell? 1 Hen. IV 99 . v. 248 

all is done, Mids, Nt. 146, iii 267 

you see me, &c., Howley’s 

parallel in; Hen. VIII. 247, xiii 179 
Where, as dissyllable; Mids. Nt. 

122 lii. 265 

Whether, as monosyllable; 2 Hen 

VI 204 ii. 264 

2 Hen. VI. 216 ii 265 

Temp. 231 .xiii 260 

Troll. 278 viii. 252 

Mids Nt. 122 111. 205 

(metrically); Jul Cies. 29, viii. 60 

Which = which thing; All’s Wl. 

96 viii. 150 

Whifiler; Hen. V 257 vi. 177 

While-ere; Temp. 159 xiii. 264 

Whiles = until; Tw. Nt. 270. ..vii. 254 

= while; Merch. 67 v. 154 

“Wliile the grass grows,” &c.; 

Haml. 378 ix. 239 

Whip, the, punishment of fools; 

Lear, 106 x. 168 

Whipping beggars, practice of; 

Per. 98 x. 266 

Whips, things call’d; 2 Hen. VI. 

Ill li. 258 

Whipstock = whip; Per. 116 x. 258 

Whisper her ear; Ado, 166 ...vii. 77 

Whisperings; Tim. 18 xi. 146 

Whispers the heart; Macb. 232, xi. 82 

Whist; Temp. 84 xiii. 248 

Whistle, worth the; Lear, 838 . .x. 186 
White, the (punningly); Shrew, 

216 ill. 209 

Hart (punningly); 2 Hen. VI. 

288 li. 274 

Surrey; Hich III. 699. ...iv, 233 

— - wench’s black eye ; Romeo, 

84 ii. 67 

White-faced shore; J ohn, 66 .... v. 6-^ 
White- JFriars; Rich. Ill, 97 . . . .iv. 191 

Whitely; Love's L. 78 i, 68 

Whitsun morris - dance ; Hen. V. 

128 vi. 166 

236 
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Wlio, used instead of accusative; 

Haml 66 . ix. 209 

Whole, as pleonasm; Merch 263, v 168 
“ Whoop, do me no harm,” &c. ; 

Wint. T. 161 xiii 75 

Wide, to speak; Ado, 266 . . . vii 89 
Widow, applied to queen; Rich, 

III. 55 iv. 188 

Wife’s soul, in proverbial phrase; 

Per 100 X 256 

Wight, as adj , Per. note 12 . x 247 
Wild and wandering flood ; Troll. 


21 

viii 231 

music, Sonn. 250 

.xiv. 109 

Wxld-cat; Merch. 164 

..V. 161 

Wild-goose chase; Romeo, 92 

ii. 68 

Wild-mare, to ride the; 2 Hen. 

IV 193 

..VI. 78 

Wilderness, Meas. 127 

..X. 71 

Wildly, walks, John, 218 

.V. 79 

Wilful-blame; 1 Hen IV. 206 

..V. 255 

Wilful stillness; Merch. 25.. . , 

..V. 151 

youth; Merch. 37 . . . . 

.V. 152 

Wilkins, characteristic of style of; 

Per. 10 

X. 247 

Per. 17 

X. 248 

Ppp S9. 

Y ?!50 

Per. 38 

..X. 250 

Per. 52 

.X. 252 


Miseries of Enforced Marriage, 

parallel m; Per 91. x 255 

novel, parallels in; Per. passim. 

pait author of Pericles ; Per. 

6 X. 247 

Will (in doubtful sense); Ado, 

40 vii 64 

self-will; Merry W. 195, vi 255 

Shakespeare, Sonn. 349, xiv. 113 

Sonn 354 xiv. 113 

Sonn 138 xiv. 103 

Shakespeare’s friend; Sonn. 

368 xiv. 114 

used punningly; Merch. 60, v. 152 

translated her; Merry W. 

25 vi. 245 

Williams, manliness of; Hen. V. 

255 vi 176 

Willow (symbolically); Ado, 109, vii. 71 

Merch. 324 v. 173 

hoar leaves of the; Haml. 

647 i.x. 263 

“Willow,” song of; 0th 223.. ix 102 
Willow-garland; 3 Hen. VI. 231, iii. 82 
Wily Beguiled, parallel in; Haml. 

140 ix. 217 

3 Hen. VI. 209. . iii. 80 

3 Hen. VI. IO4. . . iii. 72 

3 Hen. VI. 213. . iii. 81 

3 Hen. VI. 289. . .hi. 87 

3 Hen VI. 331... hi. 90 

Merch. 322 v. 173 

imitated passage; Romeo, 

166 ii. 72 

Wimpled; Love’s L. 71..' i. 58 

Winchester, Bishop of, jurisdic- 
tion over stews; 1 Hen. VI. 84, ii. 150 

goose; 1 Hen. VI. 88 .11. 150 

Troil. 351 viii. 258 

Wincot; Shrew, 13 iii. 193 

Wind, gender of; Merch. 169.. . v. 161 

to; Tit A. 102 xit 255 

to (ahorse); iHen. TV. 257iv:^59 

where sits the; Merch. 9. .w!*150 

away; As y L. 115 vii. 173 

(of sword); Troil. 316 . .viii 255 

Windlasses; Haml. X97 ix. 220 

Window ahove. stage -direction; 

Hen. VIII. 248 xiU. 179 

Window-bars; Tim. 162 ,3d 164 

Windows -eyelids; Cymb. 98..xii. 183 
of eyes; Rich. HI. 612 .. . .iv. 234 


vol P 

Windows to my breast; Sonn. 64, xiv. 99 
Windy . . . rainy; Sonn. 221 .xiv. 107 

side of care; Ado, 129 .. . vii, 73 

Wine, adulteration of; Merry W. 

20 vi. 245 

m thy master’s way ; 2 Hen. 

VI 140 ii. 260 

Wing, of a good; AH’sWl. 19.. viii. 145 

the wind (of ostriches); 1 

Hen. IV. 256 v. 259 

Winking; Haml. note 229 ix. 222 

Winnowed opinions, Haml 619, ix. 260 
Winter cricket. Shrew, 172.. iii. 206 

here; Mids. Nt 94 hi. 262 

used metaphorically ; Troil 

257. via. 250 

Winter-ground, to, Cymb. 263, xii. 193 
Winter’s Tale, parallel in; Per. 

302 X. 275 

Wire, figuratively = hair ; Sonn 

337 xiv. 112 

Wise, to be, and love; Troil. 

185 via 244 

woman; Tw. Nt. 212 vii. 250 

Wish to, to; Shrew, 36 in. 195 

Wisp of straw; 3 Hen. VI. 147, iii. 76 
Wist=knew; 1 Hen. VI. 189.. ..ii. 160 
Wit = ingenuity; Merch. 113.. .v. 167 

wisdom; 3 Hen VI. 276, iii. 85 

Witch, as verb; 2 Hen. VI. 193 .ii. 263 
Witchcraft, enchantments of; 

Macb. 26 XI. 63 

legislation on; As Y. L. 169, vii. 178 

trial for; 0th. 44 ix. 82 

Witches, practices of; Two Gent, g 

53 i. IBS 

Ado, 107 vii. 71 

Witches’ mummy; Macb -186 xi. 77 
With, pecuhar use of; IkO^ds. Nt 

177 hi. 270 

Macb. 131 xi. 73 

=by; Macb. 139 xi 78 

Withal, cope; Merch. 317 v. 172 

do; Merch. 262 v. 168 

Merch. 262 v. 168 

With all; Jill CiES. 23 vhi. 59 

boot; Meas, 93 x. 68 

Withering out; Mids Nt. 3 iii. 255 

With himself (curious idiom) ; 

Tit. A. 23 xii. 251 

Within this three mile; Macb, 

263 xi. 85 

Without all bail; Sonn. 182. . .xiv. 105 

Without-book; Romeo, 46 ii. 64 

Wittenberg, Haml. 50 ix. 208 

Wittingly; 3 Hen. VI. 135 lii. 75 

Woe-begone; 2Hen. IV. 41.. .vi. 69 

Woe for me; 2 Hen. VI. 187 ii. 263 

Wolf, transmigration into a; 

Merch. 286 v. 170 

Wolsey, articles against; Hen. 

1 VIII. 199 xiii. 174 

intercession for Commons; 

Hen. VIII. 82. xiii. 163 

Wolsey’sfall, historical account of; 

Hen. VIII. 197 xiii. 174 

origin of story of; Hen. 

VIII 188 xiii. 172 

Wolves, Irish; As Y. L. 171 . . .vii. 179 
Woman (as verb); All’s Wl. 

122, viii. 152 

Wonc^n’s answer; Troil. 23,...vih. 231 

nay, a, &c.; Pilgr. 21 . , . .xiv. 133 

Woman tir’d; Wint. T. 74.... xiii. 69 
Women’s parts played by boys; 

As Y. L. 26, 192 vii 162, 192 

CorioL 144 xii 86 

Love’s L. 84 ..... .1 69 

Wonder as adj.; Lear, 390 x. 190 

Wondrous strange; Mids. Nt. 

255 hi. 277 
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Woo=:entreat; Ado, 147 vii. 76 

Wood = distracted, TwoGent. 40, L 167 
used punnmgly; Mids Nt. 

114 ill 264 

Woo’d, woman, and won; Hich. 

III. 98 iv. 192 

of time; Sonn. 172 xiv. 105 

Woodbine; Mids Nt 223 in 274 

Woodcock, as a decoy; Haml. 

633 IX 261 

Wooden thing; 1 Hen. VI. 246 ii. 167 

Woodman; Cymb 221 xii. 190 

Woodstock, Thomas of = Gloster; 

Rich II. note 49 iv. 68 

Woodvile, as trisyllable; Rich III. 

51 IV. 188 

Woodville (Woodvile), confusion 

as to name; Rich III 224 .iv 201 
Woollen, term of contempt, Coriol. 

203 XU. 91 

lie in the; Ado, 81 vii. 68 

Woollen-bagpipe; Merch 277. ..v. 169 
Woolvish toge, Coiiol 160. .xii. 87 
Woolward; Love’s L. 214 i. 68 

Woo’t, as contraction ; Haml. 

683 i.^c. 256 

Worcester, duplicity of, 1 Hen 

IV. 291 . . .' V. 262 

resignation of office by; Rich. 

II. 156 IV 77 

as a trisyllable; Rich. II, 155, iv 77 

spelling of; R-ich. II. 171 .iv. 78 

Word, triple repetition of; John, 

164 V. 74 

— Y the “Bible; Rich. II. 318.. iv. 89 

W<^’s death; I^meo, 128 n. 70 

World, go to the* Ado, 132. . .vii. 73 

this = this age; Sonn 199, xiv. 106 

Worm, causei^of toothache; Ado, 

192., vii. SO 

Worms, superstition concerning; 

Romeo, 51 li. 66 

Wormwood; Romeo, 39 ii. 64 

Wormy beds; Mids. Nt 208. ..iii. 273 
Worn = worn out; Tw Nt, 122, vii. 245 
Worser, double comparative; Mids. 

Nt. 117 iii. 265 

Worship = dignity; 3 Hen. VI. 

255 iii. 84 

Worshipp’d = honoured; Hen V. 

70 Vi. 161 

Worsted-stocking; Lear, 179 — x. 174 


voL p. ' 

Wort = new beer; Love’s L. ISO. .i. 66 

Worth = merit; Meas. 3 x. 60 

Woundingly; Per. 191 x 265 

Wound to kill; Troil. 166 viii. 243 

Woven wings; Merch. 8 v. 150 

Wreaks = fits of rage; Tit A 

126 XU. 256 

Wreath of chivaU-y; Per. 113 .. .x 257 
Wreaths, victorious, Rich. III. 

39 iv. 187 

Wren, the poor; Mach. 203 .. . xi. 79 
Wrest (of a harp); Troil 194..vui. 245 
Wretch, term of endearment ; 

0th. 139 ix. 92 

Wretched = villainous, Rich. III. 

583 iv. 231 

Wretch’s knife; Sonn 183 xiv. 105 

Wring under; Ado, 325 vii. 97 

Writ = scripture; Per 83 x 254 

and libeity, law of; Haml. 

260 IX. 226 

as little beard; All’s Wl. 

90 viii. 150 

Write, to=to subscribe; Cymb. 

140 XU 185 

against; Ado, 264 vii. 89 

fair, baseness to; Haml. 

596 IX. 258 

Writhled; 1 Hen. VI 119 li. 153 

Wrong-incensed, Rich. Ill 220, iv. 201 

Wrought, Tim. 201 xi. 158 

Wry-neck’d fife, Merch. 159 v 160 


Y. 


Yare; Meas. 166 x. 74 

Yaughan; Haml. 657 ix, 254 

Yaw, nautical term; Haml. 

611 IX. 259 

Yclad; 2 Hen. VI. SO li. 249 

Yea-forsooth knave; 2 Hen. IV- 

67 Vi. 71 

Year in plural sense; Temp. 

21 xiii. 243 

Year, time of, for lamb shearing; 

3Hen. VI. 161 hi. 77 

Yearns; Jul. Cais. 140 vui 70 

Years, as dissyllable; Rich. Ill 
69 iv. 189 


vol. p. 

Yellow, as a fashionable colour; 

All’s WL 172 vhi. 156 

Yellow beard; Merry W. 35. , . . vi. 246 

stockings; Tw Nt. 151 viL 247 

Yeoman; 2 Hen. IV. note 112. .vi. 73 
Yeoman’s service; Haml 597.. ix. 268 

Yerk’d; 0th. 26 ix. 79 

Yet=asyet; Tit A 93 xii. 254 

Yew, double fatal; Rich II. 216, iv. 81 

tree; Romeo, 225 n. 77 

trees; Romeo, 211 li. 76 

Yokes = horns; Merry W. 186 . vi. 255 
Yoking (metaphorically) ; Troil. 

102 viii 238 

Yond, as adjective; Coriol. 175, xii 88 

Yorick; Haml 572 ix. 256 

Yoik, brave speeches of, Rich. II. 

183 iv. 79 

historical anachronism as to; 

Rich. II. 183 IV. 79 

character of; Rich II. 183, iv. 79 

prominence given to char- 
acter of; 2 Hen. VI 127 ii. 259 

dukedom of; 3 Hen. VI. 66, iii. 68 

and Montague, relationship 

of; 3 Hen. VI. 40 iu 68 

York-place; Hen VIII. 106 . xiii 105 
You, used redundantly; Merry W. 

41 vi. 246 

Merry W. 61 vi 248 

were best; Jul Cajs. 201, viii. 75 

“ You have the grace of God,” <&c. ; 

Merch. 143 v 159 

You may, Troil. 164 viii 242 

Young, day so; Romeo, 14. .. .ii. 62 
Younger brother (descriptive ex- 
tract); As Y. L. 7 vii. 160 

sons to younger brothers; 1 

Hen. IV. 267 v. 260 

Youngest days; 2 Hen. VI 134, h. 259 
Your houses; Romeo, 112 . .ii. 69 
You’st, a provincialism; Coriol. 

21 xii 76 

Yravished; Per. 160 x. 261 


z. 

Zany; Tw, m. 60 vii 241 

Zed; Lear, 191 x. 174 

Zodiacs, nineteen; Meas. 30 x. 62 




